





Our new microfilm reader 


. does everything that an $800 reader is supposed to do. 


Except cost $800. 


Our new 1414 Reader sells for $225, shipping 
included. 

But when you buy one, you get more than 
what you pay for. 

For one thing, you get as large a screen as 
you'd expect to find on a reader costing several 
hundred dollars more. The 1414's screen mea- 
sures 14 x 14 inches. It's also treated for even, 
all-over illumination. 

In addition, you get a winding mechanism 
that anyone can use, in any direction, with 
one hand tied behind his back. 

And because a person's eyes are usually 
higher than his hands, the screen is mounted 


above the winding mechanism, at eye level. 

Our 1414 Reader is the first one with a 
quartz-halogen lamp. The lamp is cooled by 
what may be the only really silent, mainte- 
nance-free blower in the business. 

Finally, the 1414 is adaptable for 16mm mi- 
crofilm, as well as the usual 35mm kind. And 
a low-priced microfiche adaptor is available. 

Now that you know what our new 1414 
Reader does in general, write us for all the 
specifics. 

Then, if you still want to spend $800 when 
you order a reader, you can order ours with 
$575 worth of microfilm. 


University Microfilms | 


300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48103, (313) 761-4700 
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The Canadian Prime Minister 


is a welcome addition to the 56 new or revised 
biographies . . . the 200 new or completely re- 
written entries . . . the 1,800 revised and 
updated articles and the 500 new photos and 
illustrations which make the 1969 Collier's 
Encyclopedia as timely as this week's Broad- 
way opening. 


“Now” is where it's happening for today's 
young minds. And “now” is one of Collier's 
Encyclopedia's strongest points. Its contem- 
porary content, as well as style and format, is 
one of the reasons that Collier's Encyclopedia 
is the one requested most often.* 


Wide World Photos 


The 1969 edition revitalizes and updates data 
on a broad range of subjects from the arts and 
literature to regional studies . . . from physical 
sciences to life sciences to social sciences. 


The names...the facts...the places in today's 
headlines are explained... related... analyzed 
and detailed in the 1969 edition of Collier's 
Encyclopedia. A brief sampling is as topical 
as the latest news report. 

* Unidentified 

Flying Objects 
* Vietnam 
* Spiro Agnew 


* Edmund Muskie 
* Fluidics 

* Vatican City 

* Harold Pinter 


Collier's Encyclopedia 
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The educational and cultural 
dropout is an embarrassment 
to American educators and 
they are formulating new pro- 
grams to make “learning” real 
and meaningful for the indi- 
vidual child. See the special 
section on pp. 221-272: Edu- 
cational Trends and Media 
Programs in School Libraries. 
Photograph by Chicago pho- 
tographer Jay King. 
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This month's cover features 
one of the colorful posters for 
National Library Week, April 
20 to 26, 1969. 
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| Ў |; winner of the 1968 Caldecott 
™ Award, from the Russian tale, 
The Fool of the World and the 

*Flying Ship by Arthur Ran- 
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Zncyclopaedia Britannica honors the - 
969 School Library Award Winners 


< 


MSP Prize, 22500... looo eon oen 


есопа Prize, $1,500....... 


... Тома City, Iowa, Community Schools 
.......Caddo Parish Schools, Shreveport, Louisiana 


Mard PI,51000....:.. soe nmn Newport News, Virginia, Public Schools 


Ает National Finalists: Pike County Schools, Troy, Alabama; Darien, Connecticut, Public Schools; 
Vheaton, Illinois, Elementary School District 36; Westchester Township Schools, Chesterton, Indiana; 
latchez-Adams County Public Schools, Natchez, Mississippi; Sweet Home, Oregon, School District 
5; and Olympia, Washington, School District 111. 


‘he cash awards, to enlarge school library collec- 
ons, will be presented during National Library 
Veek, April 20-26, at ceremonies to be planned 
1 the three winning communities. 

Inaugurated in 1963, the Encyclopaedia 
iritannica School Library Awards program 
ontinues to emphasize the importance of good 


cation . . . to stimulate public interest in school 
libraries . . . and to encourage citizen planning 
for their development and advancement. 

The program is administered with the advisory 
assistance of the American Association of School 
Librarians, a Division of the American Library 
Association and a Department of the National 


lementary school libraries to the quality of edu- Education Association. 






Jp-to-date information : 
yn the ever changing 

ole of the 

chool library 


ritannica is proud to announce publication of 

1e new Third Edition of PATTERNS. This 
»mprehensive, 5-year report on Emerging Media 
enters was prepared by Mary Virginia Gaver, 
rofessor, Graduate School of Library Service, 
utgers. The new edition, available now only 

‘om the publisher, is offered as a public service 

» school librarians. All proceeds will go to the 
merican Association of School Librarians 

' help advance its work. 
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Mail to: ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC., 
SCHOOL LIBRARY AWARDS PROGRAM, 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Please send postage-paid, copies of the new Third 
Edition of PATTERNS. Payment of $2.50 per copy enclosed. 
(Check or money order preferred.) 





Name (please print) 





School or Library 


Address 





City State Zip Code 
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MAY COVER 


Artists that work in libraries 
are usually *po'mouthed" and 
censored into the innocuous. 
One who has broken that tradi- 
tion is Ed Shickel at the San 
Francisco Public Library. His 
cartoons and graphics have 
made that library’s communica- 
tions zing with delight. The ar- 
tist designed this cover just for 
your pleasure, and we know 
you will be watching for his 
book of cartoons due very 
shortly on the scene. 
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PORTABLE 


SOUND CONTROL MODULES 


Provides Sound Controlled 
Environment For: 

* music practice room 

* private office 

* conference room 

e audio visual room 

* housing noisy machines 
Standard sizes or custom designed 


Hundreds of 
Applications 
for Schools, 
Plants, Stores 
and Offices 


Call or write today: 


| CORPORATION 
71A WENGER BUILDING 


OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 55060 
507-451-3010 
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The cover design is one of the 
five bookplates available as 
part of Unesco’s campaign for 
literacy. This one was designed 
by R. Ibach of the Unesco Sec- 
retariat and represents the 
printed word which has now 
penetrated the world. For in- 
formation on the campaign and 
on how to obtain the book- 
plates, turn to page 835. 
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A LIBRARIAN'S 
LIBRARY 


EQUIPPED 





W These are Worden installations. Notice the variety, 
the wide choice of equipment that makes it possible 
to meet your special requirements. Notice the spe- 
cialized units that keep pace with modern library 
developments. And most important, the appeal of 
natural wood. Our Design Service will be happy to 
help you achieve an efficient, smooth-functioning, yet 
warmly inviting learning resources center. pry 


THE WORDEN COMPANY 


HOLLAND, MICH. 49423 


















enchantment 
is 

hair on a chiny 
chin chin 

and a little soldier 
made of tin Ө 


Enchantment: That somewhere else look on a child’s face that 
tells you he is enraptured, involved, associating, thinking, learning. 

Well, enchantment is what happens when Spoken Arts’ new 
Classic Fairy Tales sound/filmstrip teaching kit becomes part of 
your classroom program. 

Here are four of the world’s most cherished fairy tales, recorded 
and illustrated in the acclaimed Spoken Arts manner. This is your 
unqualified assurance of total education validity, impeccable record- 
ings, sparkling full-color visuals. 

Order Classic Fairy Tales for your classes now. And if you haven't 
already done so, order the incredibly popular A Treasury of Modern 
Tales for Children, and Treasury of Fairy Tales, too. 

Enchantment: It’s a wonderful thing to watch. And feel. 


Classic Fairy Tales — for Headstart - 3rd grade 

= Puss in Boots 

и The Constant Tin Soldier 

m The Three Little Pigs 

m The Ass, The Table, and The Stick 
4 full-color filmstrips, 4 LP recordings, 4 teaching guides, and spirit master 
student involvement materials. Complete package $53.80 


eligible for purchase 
under NDEA and ESEA 


Order now from your A-V 
dealer. For further 
information and a Free 
Catalog of Spoken Arts 
recordings, tapes and 
filmstrips, write. 





, ү» * The world comes alive 


ЭС { 
c^ spoken arts, inc. vp am 
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BOOKS AND | 
BOOK PROCESSING Ш 
FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES | M 


This year, the most 
comprehensive school 
library book catalog 
is 13,000 titles 

more comprehensive. 


It now lists 45,000 titles for elementary and secondary 
schools from every important, authoritative list. 
































But don’t call it a catalog. 


After all, how can you call something a catalog that 
does all these things for you? 


Provides computer-produced order confirmations. 
Quotations too, produced from your own book 
lists, that serve as your order when you are ready 
for the books. Speeds and simplifies your paper 
work. 


Lists a complete offering of cataloging and process- 
ing kits. 


Gives you open-end availabilities: You can acquire 
American hardbound school library books pub- 
lished after the catalog as readily as those listed in 
the catalog. 


Offers any titles you select completely cataloged 
and processed for just 60¢ additional per book. 
(Also available: books with kits, books only, kits 
only.) 


Lets you buy books individually or as complete 
collections. 


Here, obviously, is more than a catalog. 


It is a complete catalog/ordering system that makes 
it easier than ever before to acquire school library 
books. And this new edition puts more emphasis on 
secondary school library needs. 


The format is large and the type is easy to read. Pages 
are perforated for easy removal. You're assured higher 
total fulfillment rates and prompt prepaid deliveries. 


If you haven't received your free copy, or need more, 
please write Dept. ALA-1. 


P.O. Box 923 
Williamsport, Pa. 17701 


Williamsport * Newark 
Los Angeles * Brantford, Ontario 
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He's in the 1969 
Collier's Encyclopedia, 





along with 
Organ Transplants, Richard Nixon, 
Marcel Marceau and a Happening. 


5 Reasons to have the new 1969 
Collier's Encyclopedia in your library 


Timeliness is just one of the reasons that the 1969 
Collier's Encyclopedia will be the standout 
performer in your library; some of the others are: 


1. 


Readability: The style of presentation is 
authoritative but exceptionally clear. It makes 
complex topics, like gravitational collapse, 
and fluidics, informative yet easy to grasp. 


Statistics: The most recent authoritative 
sources have been used to revitalize all data— 
even the new figures from the 1968 Presidential 
election are there. 


Index: The largest and most comprehensive 
index of any encyclopedia ... over 400,000 
meticulously detailed entries. 


Bibliographies: Provides carefully revised, 
current, subject-by-subject bibliographical 
references in a separate volume. 
Commendations: Collier's Encyclopedia is the 
only major encyclopedia recommended for first 
purchases in the Standard Catalog for Public 
Libraries, the Senior High School Library 
Catalog, and the Junior High School Library 
Catalog. (Source: General Encyclopedias in 
Print 1968: A Comprehensive Analysis, 

R. R. Bowker Company.) 


* According to a national survey among secondary 
school librarians, Collier's Encyclopedia is the 
encyclopedia used most by secondary school 
students. 
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Arrange for your presentation and see 
why the 1969 Collier's Encyclopedia 
belongs in your library. 
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COLLIER-MACMILLAN LIBRARY SERVICES, DEPT. A1C | 
866 Third Avenue / New York, New York 10022 | 
(CHECK ONE) 

1. [] Please send me.  .  set(s) of the new '69 Collier's | 

Encyclopedia (2 $219.50 еа. plus $8.00 shipping charge. | 

Bill To: 1 

Ѕепа То: 1 

2. Г] | am very much interested in seeing the 1969 Collier's | 
Encyclopedia. Please have your representative 

contact me. | 

пате | 

title i 

school or library 1 

address | 

сиу state zip | 

telephone number 1 

ee e i l 
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RETRIEVE RETURN 





Automated bookstack systems: any book in the library only a pushbutton away. The RANDTRIEVER™ 
and ABC-801™ systems from Library Bureau, Remington Rand Office Systems Division, are designed 
for retrieving and refiling books, periodicals, tapes, etc., in seconds merely by pushing a button. 

So they save staff time, provide refiling integrity. 

In addition, the systems offer compact storage: two or three times the capacity of ordinary book 
shelves. So they save a lot of floor space. Cut building and operating costs way down. For instance, 
a RANDTRIEVER storage facility can be located underground. So it needs no furnishings or air 
conditioning. And it offers complete book security. 

For more information on the RANDTRIEVER or ABC-801: the compact, automated bookstack 
systems, contact Library Bureau. 


LIBRARY BUREAU gp 
REMINGTON RAND OFFICE SYSTEMS DIVISION “SPERRY RAND 
80! PARK AVE. HERKIMER, N.Y.13350-315 8561330 
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SPACHE 


Tested Readability Projects 





Projects undertaken for the Follett Library Book Com- 
pany by Dr. George D. Spache, Professor Emeritus, 
University of Florida. 





A massive and unique undertaking that took more 
than six months of research and the work of some 
sixty reading specialists, all under the direct super- 
vision of Dr. Spache. 





The Spache formula for the primary grades, and that 
by Dale-Chall, for the fourth grade and higher levels 
were employed in these three projects. 















1. Correlated Books for Basal Series. Separate list- 
ings of titles we stock, correlated to each of the 
Basal Reading Series—listings by Basal publish- 
ers. (reading levels, subject matter, and page ref- 
erences are shown) 





. Readability Level Catalog. A listing of the thou- 
sands of titles which we catalog and stock show- 
ing their actual reading levels. 


3. Books for Slow Readers. A listing of nearly 1000 
titles, also from our catalog, for remedial and 
corrective usage showing reading levels and sub- 
ject areas. 


Write for any or all of these listings. Give the name of 
your Basal Series when requesting #1. 


FOLLETT LIBRARY BOOK COMPANY 
1018 W. Washington Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 60607 












. . . of note 





Nominating Committee Reports 


ASL: The following nominations are pre- 
sented as the report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee of the American Association of State Li- 
braries, Mrs. Frances Neal, chairman; Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Parks Beamguard; Kenneth F. Duchac. 

Vice-president and president-elect: Emil W. 
Allen, Jr., state librarian, New Hampshire State 
Library, Concord; Philip S. Ogilvie, state librar- 
ian, North Carolina State Library, Raleigh. 

Member-at-large: Mozelle B. Cummings, head 
of field services, Alabama Public Library Ser- 
vice, Montgomery; Margaret Willis, state librar- 
ian. Kentucky Department of Libraries, Frank- 
fort. 

Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not less than fifty members of 
the association. Such petitions must be accompa- 
nied by the written consent of the nominee and 
filed with the executive secretary, Eleanor A. 
Ferguson, at ALA headquarters, by March 10, 
1969. 

No person may be nominated who is not a per- 
sonal member of the association and whose writ- 
ten consent has not been filed with the Nominat- 
ing Committee. 

PLA: The following nominations for 1969 are 
presented as the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the Public Library Association, Clara 
Breed, chairman; William Bryan; William 
Chait; Alex Ladenson; Persis Pooley; Ransom 
Richardson; Corinne Sheppard; Grace P. Slo- 
cum. 

Vice-president and president-elect: Andrew 
Geddes, director, Nassau Library System, Gar- 
den City, N.Y.; Frank B. Sessa, professor, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not less than fifty members of 
the assoication. Such petitions must be accompa- 
nied by the written consent of the nominee and 
filed with the executive secretary, Eleanor A. 
Ferguson, at ALA headquarters, by March 10, 
1969. 

No person may be nominated who is not a per- 
sonal member of the association and whose writ- 
ten consent has not been filed with the Nominat- 
ing Committee. 

AFLS: The following nominations for 1969 
are presented as the report of the Nominating 
Committee of the Armed Forces Librarian Sec- 
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tion, Lucia Gordon, chairman; Virginia Hollo- 
well; Alice Hoskinsons. 

Vice-president and president-elect: Ann A. 
Conlan, Special Services Section, IRCB, Dept. of 
the Army, Washington, D.C.; Zola Jones, staff li- 
brarian, Hq. 5th U.S. Army, Ft. Sheridan, Ill. 

Secretary: Mrs. Marion Berndt, chief librar- 
ian, Ft. Bragg, N.C.: Eleanor A. Driscoll, chief 
librarian, Ft. Belvoir, Va. 

Director, AFLS: Josephine Neil, district li- 
brarian, Hq. 6th Naval Dist, Charleston, S.C., 
Raymond Y. Yamachika, asst. head, LSB, Dept. 
of the Navy, Washington, D.C. 

Air Force Representative: Mrs. Frances Doll, 
command librarian, Hq. MAC, Scott AFB, Ш.; 
John L. Cook, director U.S.A.F. Library Service, 
Randolph AFB, Tex. 

Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not fewer than five members of 
the section filed together with the written con- 
sent of the candidates with the PLA executive 
secretary, Eleanor A. Ferguson, at ALA head- 
quarters, by March 10, 1969. 

No person may be nominated who is not a per- 
sonal member of the association and whose writ- 
ten consent has not been filed with the Nominat- 
ing Committee. 


A Rail Car Converts to a Library 


Edward N. Howard, director of Vigo County 
Public Library in Indiana, has announced a new 
type of library for Terre Haute. A restored and 
converted railroad passenger car will serve the 
youth of Hyte at their community center. The 
80-ton car is equipped with steam heat and air- 
conditioning. The placement of the library rail- 
car and its refurbishing have become a commu- 
nity-wide project with volunteer help for mate- 
rials and man-hours coming from local labor and 
fraternal groups. The staffing of the library will 
come from the local Youth Corps and the collec- 


tion will be under the direction of the library 
staff. 


A Collection Looking for a Library 


G. George Fox, president of Warner Electric 
Company, 1512 Jarvis Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
60626, has a complete set of SAMS files and 
some early records on the building of the Erie 
Canal that he would like to donate to a library 
which has need for such material. 
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Academic Status for Penn State Librarians 


Complete academic status has been granted to 
librarians at the Pennsylvania State University 
Libraries. The action was approved by the Uni- 
versity's board of trustees early in 1967, but ne- 
gotiations on details were only completed in No- 
vember. The same rights, privileges, and respon- 
sibilities granted to teaching faculty have been 
extended to the librarians. They have been as- 
signed to an appropriate college of the Univer- 
sity for purposes of voting on academic matters. 
They are eligible to be elected to the university 
senate, to take sabbatical leaves, to receive re- 
search grants, and to be considered for tenure. 
Faculty handbooks and policy regulations have 
been rewritten so that librarians are specifically 
identified. When evaluation is made for promo- 
tion, competence as a librarian is a criterion 
considered in addition to general characteristics 
expected of all faculty. The ranks of librarian, 
associate librarian, senior assistant librarian, and 
assistant librarian correspond to professor, asso- 
ciate professor, assistant professor, and instructor. 


Southwestern Library Association Officers 


The officers for 1969-70 were elected at the 
22nd Biennial Conference held in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa on October 16-19, 1968. President, Mrs. 
Allie Beth Martin; first vice-president /president- 
elect, Lee B. Brawner; second vice-president, 
Donald M. Powell; secretary, Mrs. Reva Ches- 
son; and treasurer, Mrs. Robert Keathley. 


Underground Press Syndicate 


Libraries can subscribe to all Underground 
Press papers (over 70 with an estimated 3 to 5 
million in circulation) for $50 for six months or 
$100 for the entire year. Such names as the 
“Berkeley Barb,” “Avatar,” “East Village 
Other,” “L.A. Free Press,” “Raisin Bread,” and 
“Seed” are there. For more information write to 
Underground Press Syndicate, Bin 1603, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 85001. If you don’t need the newspa- 
pers, you will certainly want their directory, 
available for only two dollars. Tell ’em the 
Bulletin sent you. 


Ohio Library Association Officers: 1969 


President, Edward B. Daniels; vice-president/ 
president-elect, Robert F. Clayton; secretary and 
editor of OLA Bulletin, Robert Н. Donahugh. 


Ohio Library Trustees Association Officers: 1969 


President, Mrs. John H. Coleman; vice-presi- 
dent, Harold F. Adams; and secretary, Mrs. 
Ralph T. Warburton. 


ASIS Holds its 31st Annual Meeting 


The purpose of the meeting of the American 
Society for Information Sciences in October 1968 
at Columbus was to trace the development of the 
field of information science. The theme was in- 
formation transfer. The first stumbling block for 
the assembly proved to be the term "information 
science." The delegates were divided into two 
camps composed of the library-oriented and 
those from a technological information back- 
ground. 

The library-oriented group having grown up 
into what is now termed “information science” 
considered it a natural progression of library 
reference work and, therefore, not to be divorced 
from it. Those fresh from the technological vine- 
yards felt that “information science” was a new 
and distinct discipline. This problem arose 
throughout the sessions. The inadequate back- 
ground in each other’s procedures as well as ter- 
minology was most evident in discussions con- 
cerning index systems, education, and training 
for the field of information science. 

The education of the information scientist 
came up for considerable comment in a special 
session. Bernard M. Fry from Indiana University 
offered three alternatives in library programs to 
provide the needed technological background: 
1) Simply add information science courses to the 
curricula, 2) Establish separate programs lead- 
ing to a master’s degree in information science, 
or 3) Expand curricula to include information 
science, by infusing such areas as computer sci- 
ence, information retrieval, etc., into currently 
functioning courses. 

The systems design-oriented people asked for 
educational emphasis on document analysis, sys- 
tems development, and methods of administra- 
tion. They stressed the need for the information 
scientist librarian to be knowledgable in person- 
nel practices and cost accounting. 

The scientific-oriented group emphasised the 
need for developing the science aspects of librar- 
ianship beyond the levels currently envisioned. 

The library education group stressed the mid- 
dle-of-the-curriculum development of training. 
The best of technical-scientific training should 
be incorporated into the traditional training of 
the librarian. All groups agreed on the need for 
greater flexibility in library training on all lev- 
els. (Based on a report submitted by Paula N. 
Dorgay, assistant information specialist at the 
University of Kentucky.) 


Grants Available for Law Library Conference 
Through the generosity of law book dealers 
and publishers, grants for assistance in attending 
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For the West's most distinguished libraries... 





The Texas A & M University Library 
at College Station, Texas 


... practical beauty in Ames modern 
library shelving 





“A place set apart for study, reference and 
reading." This apt description of the new 
Texas A & M University Library sums up the 
concept of designing, planning and manu- 
facturing library shelving and equipment at 
Ames. Complete flexibility of product line 
plus experienced engineering assistance are 
the ingredients of practical as well as inviting 
book display and storage. Plan with Ames 
for today's modern libraries. 


THE TEXASA& M 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS. 


Director of Libraries: James Dyke 

Architects: Jarvis, Putty and Jarvis, Dallas, Texas 
Ames Products: 2,470 custom-designed shelving 

units without X-bracing and with plastic laminate 
end panels. 


W. R. AMES COMPANY 





SHELVING DIVISION 
1001,Dempsey Road + Milpitas, California 95035 
SPECIALISTS IN STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING 


Since 1910 
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the American Association of Law Libraries An- 
nual Meeting in Houston, June 29-July 3, 1969, 
have been made available. The amounts are $75, 
$125, and $175, on a zone basis. Awards are 
made on the basis of ability, promise of future 
usefulness, permanence in law librarianship, and 
financial need. Applications must be received by 
March 1. For further information, write to C. E. 
Bolden, State Law Library, Olympia, Wash. 
98501. For information on scholarships and con- 
tinuing education grants, write to the Scholar- 
ship Committee, AALL Headquarters, 53 W. 
Jackson, Chicago 60604. 


Ten Cadets Learn About Libraries 


“The program really opened my eyes to the 
behind the scenes work that goes on in a li- 
brary,” said Frank A. DiPaolo, Jr., discussing 
the Cadet Program conducted at the Brooklyn 
Public Library this past summer. “I had always 
thought it was just helping people at the card 
catalog and that kind of thing.” 

Frank is a junior at St. John’s University and 
was one of ten to participate in the eight-week 
program designed to introduce interested young 
people to library careers. The cadets were paid 
$90 for a 35-hour week. 

The typical program included a branch assign- 
ment with tour of duty at the information desk, 
taking reserves, sitting in on book selection 
meetings, conducting a book talk, storytelling, 
conducting a film program. In addition, time was 
spent in touring the main functions of the Inger- 
sol Library with concentration on the ordering 
and processing activities. Many cadets were in- 
volved in the bookmobile and disadvantaged ser- 
vices of the library. The project was the first 
venture of Library Futures, a federally-financed 
program which is a cooperative undertaking of 
six New York metropolitan area library systems. 


J. Morris Jones—World Book—ALA Goals Award 


One of the two 1968-69 J. Morris Jones- 
World Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Awards of 
twelve thousand dollars will finance a special 
study of the sixth year specialist programs in li- 
brary education. The project is a special activity 
of the Committee on Accreditation and has J. 
Periam Danton, professor of the School of Li- 
brarianship of the University of California at 
Berkeley, serving as director of the study. Collec- 
tion of data began in December and the comple- 
tion date has been set for July of 1969. The 
study will survey existing post-master’s programs 
in an attempt to evaluate their success and rec- 
ommend appropriate direction for the planning 
of future programs. 
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African Librarian Learns Bookbinding 


Elias B. Nchamu- 
kong of West Cam- 
eroon, Africa, spent a 
week at the Hertz- 
berg-New Method 
Inc. plant at Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, learn- 
ing some of the age- 
old crafts of hand 
preparing, sewing, 
rounding, ^ backing, 
and binding, “so I 
could share these skills with the people of my 
village and make good books available to them." 
He is a recent graduate of the library school at 
the University of Kansas. 





Training Faculty for Information Science 


Begining January 27 and running through 
June 5 is an Institute for Education and Train- 
ing of Information Science Faculty made possi- 
ble by a $150,000 grant from the U.S. Office of 
Education under Title II-B of the 1965 Higher 
Education Act. The 42 participants will be 
drawn from those who are teaching or preparing 
to teach library and information science. The 


University of Southern California's School of Li- 
brary Science is host for the institute and Mar- 
tha Boaz, dean of the school, is director. 


Carlos A. Cuadra Receives ASIS Award of Merit 


In recognition and appreciation of his initia- 
tive, development, editorship, and continued im- 
provement of the “Annual Review Information 
Science and Technology,” and his contribution 
to improving the quality of the annual meetings 
of the society, the American Society for Informa- 
tion Science presented its coveted Award of 
Merit to Carlos A. Cuadra, manager of the Li- 
brary and Documentation Systems Department 
of the Systems Development Corporation, Santa 
Monica, Calif. 


Where Are The O.P. Dealers in Government Docs? 


Catharine J. Reynolds, head of the Govern- 
ment Documents division of the University of 
Colorado libraries at Boulder, Colo. 80302, is at- 
tempting to compile a list of out-of-print dealers 
in government publications. The latest AB An- 
nual, part two, lists only four names, and she 
feels there are more available. The information 
collected will appear in a forthcoming book. 
Your contributions will be welcome. 





no-nonsense answers 


to honest questions 
about sex and growing up 


better than the birds 


smarter than the bees 


In a relaxed, matter-of-fact way, Helen 
Jean Burn deals with questions young 
people are asking and parents are seldom 
hearing. Answers—drawn from profes- 
sional advice given by members of 
Planned Parenthood speakers’ teams— 
take a responsible line on a subject 
which easily invites sensationalism. An 
excellent source book for young people, 
parents, teachers, and group leaders. $2.50 


ABINGDON PRESS 


nashville e new york 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 
In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 





ment of a Select Committee on ALA Chapter Re- 
lations, a first for a chapter group. Long range 
goals of the Committee will be the furthering of 
ALA-OLA relationships, the education of the 
OLA membership to the activities and responsi- 
bilities of both groups, and the full utilization of 
the committee as a communication link between 
the two through recommendations made to the 
OLA representative to ALA Council. Chairman 
for the committee is Mrs. Jane Stevens, librarian 
at the Ponca City Library, 74601. 
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Watch Y Mail B 
New England Library Assn. Conference oe ытан кө 


Who's Who In Library Service, 5th ed., spon- 
sored by the Council of National Library Asso- 
ciations, is now in the editorial and production 


Roger McDonough (pictured above left), pres- 
ident of the American Library Association and 
principal speaker at the New England Library 
Association Conference at Wentworth-by-the-Sea, 
New Castle, N.H. on October 2-5, pauses for a 
photo with Genevieve Galick, new president of 


NELA, and John McKenna, vice-president and inclusion will be the same as for the previous 
412 . с ` - d. > a "T . . 
volume. Those who are eligible and have not re- 


ceived a questionnaire by March 1 should re- 
quest same from the publisher. All queries about 
eligibility and other editorial problems should be 


stages and is scheduled for publication in March 
of 1970. Questionnaires are in the mail now and 
must be returned by April 1, 1969. Eligibility for 


president-elect. 
The conference drew a record-breaking atten- 
dance of well over 1000 librarians. 


Oklahoma! addressed to the editor, Lee Ash, The Shoe 
Virginia Owens, president of the Oklahoma Li- String Press, Inc., 955 Sherman Ave., Hamden, 
brary Association, has announced the appoint- Conn. 06514. 





Bro-Dart's new Sysdac? Mark III doesn't forget a 
thing. It's a book circulation control system that main- 
tains complete borrowers' records on book cards with- 
out consuming them. 


It can be used with any book card including data 
processing cards. 


Eliminates retyping of book cards. Eliminates date 
due cards. Eliminates registration files. Its resettable 
counter eliminates hand tallies. 


With that much work eliminated, you might find time 
to do one more thing. 56 Earl Street, Newark, New Jersey 07114 





For more information write Dept. ALA-1a. 
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Denver Is “CLEAN” 


City Ordinance +319, the so-called “CLEAN” 
law, was passed by the city council in Denver on 
September 23. In substance, this ordinance pro- 
hibits the sale, commercial loan, or exhibition of 
harmful materials to minors. “Minors” are deter- 
mined as persons under seventeen years of age, 
and “Harmful Materials” are categorized and 
identified in fairly explicit language. 

This ordinance was patterned after the New 
York law, as are similar proposals being intro- 
duced into lawmaking bodies throughout the 
country. (See October 1968 ALA Bulletin, p. 
1089-92.) 


Houston Host to Texas Library Association 


The Albert Thomas Convention Center and the 
eternal Rice Hotel will be the site for the March 
26-29, 1969 conference of the Texas Library As- 
sociation. The theme is “Preparation, Profession- 
alism, Productivity” and will consider the prob- 
lems of manpower and education in the library 
world. The speakers list already includes Eric 
Moon, Paul Wasserman, and Max Lerner. 


Library Services for the Nation’s Needs 


The report of the National Advisory Commis- 


sion on Libraries appears on page 67 of this 
issue. It is in limited supply and is available 
from the following sources: 

1. The Congressional Record (October 21, 
1968) : the limited number of reprints are most 
likely exhausted at this time. 

2. Reprints of the ALA Bulletin article begin 
at 35¢ each. In quantity: 25 for $7.50, 50 for 
$13.50, and 100 or more at 25¢ each. Prepay- 
ment is requested where at all possible and is 
required on orders of less than $7.50. Address 
your orders to American Library Association, 
Publishing Services, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
60611. 

3. The ERIC system: copies are available 
from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
(EDRS), the National Cash Register Co., 4936 
Fairmont Ave., Bethesda, Md. 20014 in Micro- 
fiche (50¢ each) or hard copy format ($3.04 
each). Orders are addressed to the above and 
must use the ERIC document number ED 
020446. 


Illinois Library Association Officers: 1969 


President, Mary Ann Swanson; first vice- 
president/president-elect, de Lafayette Reid ; sec- 
ond vice-president, Mrs. Kathryn Gesterfield; 








Now available from stock: 


Place your order now. 





THE WORLD'S LEADING 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSELLERS 


€ FARMINGTON PLAN ASSIGNMENTS FOR LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 


€ AGENTS IN FRANCE FOR THE NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR ACQUISITIONS 
AND CATALOGING (NPAC) OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


ROBERT BOYLE 


Works with Life (ed. by Thomas Birch) 6 vols., small 4 to., with portrait 
and numerous plates. cloth. London 1772 (Reprint 1966) 

Complete and best edition of Boyle's works, including his posthumous remains 
and correspondence, with a life, founded on materials collected with abortive bio- 


graphical designs by Burnet & Wotton, and embracing Boyle's unfinished narrative 
of his early years entitled “Ап Account of Philaretus during his minority". (D.N.B.) 


When ordering mention reference number S-4. 


$222.00 





Stechert-Halner, Inc. 


offices in LONDON / PARIS | STUTTGART 
BOGOTA | RIO DE JANEIRO 


31 East 10 Street / New York, N.Y. 10003 











secretary, Mrs. Mildred Schulz; and treasurer, 
Sidney Matthews. The annual conference is 
scheduled at the Pere Marquette Hotel in Peoria 
on October 22-24, 1969. 


University of Michigan Library School 


There is pride and joy in Ann Arbor these 
days as the University of Michigan Regents an- 
nounced the establishment of the School of Li- 
brary Science as a unit of the university. The 
change will be effective beginning July 1, 1969, 
as the School will no longer be a division of the 
College of Literature, Science and Arts. Last fall 
UM had 451 students in library science, topped 
only by the University of Pittsburgh’s 495. 


Wisconsin Library Association Officers: 1969 


President, Muriel L. Fuller; president-elect, 
Sally Davis; secretary, Mrs. Gloria Barclay; and 
treasurer, E. R. Kunert. 


Educational Needs in Medical Librarianship 


David A. Kronick, librarian of the University 
of Texas Medical School at San Antonio, and 
Alan M. Rees, professor at the School of Library 
Science, Case Western Reserve University in 
Cleveland, are the joint recipients of a $108,492 
research grant from the Public Health Service. 
Their project is the “Educational Needs in Medi- 
cal Librarianship and Health Sciences Informa- 
tion,” and will involve a year of study of the 
supply and distribution of library manpower in 
approximately 12,500 health-related institutions. 


Additional ALA Committee Appointments 


The Advisory Committee to the Office for Li- 
brary Education has been increased to ten with 
the appointment of Alice Rusk, director of li- 
brary Services at the Baltimore City Schools, 
and Lee G. Burchinal, director, Division of Infor- 
mation Technology and Dissemination (HEW). 





Library 
Machine 


PRINTS Low 


CATALOG CARDS COST 


Hundreds of Libraries— big and small— now print 
3x5 professional catalog cards and stcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil rinter 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 11, Chicago 40 
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California Library Association Officers: 1969 


President, Mrs. Phyllis I. Dalton; vice- 
president/president-elect, David Sabsay; counci- 
lor to ALA, Virginia L. Ross. 


FUN-damental 


A new nationwide program of book distribu- 
tion to children was launched this fall at the 
Smithsonian Institution. Entitled the National 
Reading is Fun-damental Program, it aims at 
motivating children to read through experiencing 
the joy and pride of owning books of their own 
choice. 

The program is financed by a $285,000 two- 
year grant of the Ford Foundation and is the 
outgrowth of a recent experimental program con- 
ducted in Washington D.C. Some half-million pa- 
perback books were distributed in Washington to 
approximately 100,000 children and adults, 
many of whom had never before owned books of 
their own. Mr. Jerrold Sandler has been named 
executive director and the office expects to es- 
tablish community programs, and act as a clear- 
inghouse for other book distribution programs. 


Shine On Bowker's Moon 


As it must to all editors, promotion has re- 
moved one of the more delightful and persistent 
gadflys from the masthead of the Library Jour- 
nal, the R. R. Bowker magazine to the profes- 
sion. Eric Moon, as of the first of the year, is di- 
rector of editorial development at the Bowker 
Company and will have responsibility for in- 
creasing and broadening the library services at 
that company. 

John N. Berry III will return to the Library 
Journal as its new editor-in-chief. He had been 
an assistant editor for two years starting in 1964 
and was most recently of the Book Editorial De- 
partment. 

Mr. Moon had been editor of LJ since Novem- 
ber of 1959 when he succeeded Lee Ash. Prior to 
his appointment he was director of public li- 
brary services at St. John's, Newfoundland, Can- 
ada. 


H. W. Wilson Take Note 


The editors of the three national library peri- 
odicals have been editors of library publications 
that won the H. W. Wilson Library Periodicals 
Award: William Eshelman for the California Li- 
brarian, John Berry for the Bay State Librarian 
and Gerald Shields for the Ohio Library Asso- 
ciation Bulletin. eco 
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A NEW BI-WEEKLY COMPUTER-BASED INDEX 
SCIENCE - MEDICINE : TECHNOLOGY 


PANDEX 


CURRENT INDEX 
TO SCIENTIFIC AND 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


"a Comprehensive coverage of: 


• 1.900 Journals 
* 6,000 Books 


e, 


* 35,000 US Government Technical Reports 





FIRST ISSUE — JANUARY 1969 


NOW, IN ONE SOURCE, find information on 
current journal articles, books, and U.S. techni- 
cal reports in all significant scientific, medical, 
or technical areas. Published every two weeks 
in printed form. 

All literature titles are computer-indexed under 
from 6 to 20 different subject headings. Go di- 
rectly to your subject and find the literature im- 
portant to your field of interest. No double 
look-up. An Author Index lets you know who is 
doing what. 


Price of PANDEX Current Index to Scientific 
and Technical Literature is $360 for a 12-month 
bi-weekly subscription. In a special introductory 
offer, those who subscribe prior to February 15, 
1969 receive the first 26 issues for $295. 


To discover how multi-disciplinary any index 
can be, take advantage of the introductory offer 
—or write for a free sample. Trial subscriptions 
are honored. If not satisfied after a month, there 
is no obligation. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER —SAVE $65 








| ture at the introductory price of $295 
| О Please send sample and more information 


NAME 


“CCM Information Sciences, Inc., Dept. ALA 2 


| 
PANDEX A SUBSIDIARY OF CROWELL COLLIER AND MACMILLAN, INC 


866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
Г] Please enter my subscription to Pandex Current Index to Scientific and Technical Litera- 





TITLE 





LIBRARY 





ADDRESS. 





CITY 


= STATE 





ZIP 
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When you're not using 
as a microfilm printer use 





the new Xerox Microprinter 
it as a copier: 


If you want prints from microfilm, the As either microfilm printer or copier, 
Xerox Microprinter will give them to you. the Xerox Microprinter gives you as many 

If you want copies of something as 420 prints an hour. It can handle roll 
that isn't on microfilm, it will also give film—either 16mm or 35mmc--aperture 
them to you. (Just slide the microfilm cards, or microfiche. You have a choice of 
head back.) different magnification ratios— 

And those prints you get from 16X, 20X and 24X. 
the Microprinter are different from usual For more on the copier that prints 
microfilm prints: they're dry and from microfilm (or is it the microfilm 
flat. And they stay flat. Because they're printer that copies?) write Microprinter, 


made by xerography— not with wet Xerox, Department D, Xerox Square, 
chemicals—on ordinary,untreated paper. Rochester, New York 14603. 


XEROX 
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memo to members 





President McDonough is arranging two special meetings for the Midwinter 
Meeting. A meeting on January 29 at 2:00 P.M, will give younger 
librarians an opportunity to comment on ALA while a meeting at 
8:30 P.M. on January 29 will offer librarian reaction to the Report 
of the National Advisory Commission on Libraries, 


Foster E. Mohrhardt, chairman of the Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 
mittee and Immediate Past President of ALA, has announced that the 
theme of PEBCO's Meeting at Midwinter will be "The Budget Process and 
the Current Fiscal Situation." Special reports will be given on the 
programs for which ALA has recently assumed financial responsibility. 
Mr. Mohrhardt has invited the presidents-elect of divisions, chairmen 
of ALA committees, and chairmen of ALA round tables to attend the 
Meeting. 


Ihe proposed Round Table on Social Responsibilities of Libraries is under 


careful study by the Committee on Organization. Units of the Associa- 
tion have been asked to give their comments to the Committee, and it 
is expected that the establishment of the Round Table will come before 
Council at its 1969 Midwinter Meeting. 


The 9th Edition of the PROGRAM MEMORANDUM, prepared each year by the 
Headquarters staff for use by PEBCO and other units, will be issued 
in January of 1969 prior to the Midwinter Meeting. The PROGRAM 
MEMORANDUM gives a review of all ALA activities and programs, It will 
&lso appear serially in the ALA Bulletin, beginning with the January 
1969 issue. 


Space needs at ALA Headquarters will be studied by the Real Estate 


Research Corporation of Chicago, which will provide a report to AIA's 
Executive Board around February 15, 1969. The Space Needs Committee 
of the Executive Board, composed of Eileen Thornton, Robert McClarren, 
and Willard O. Youngs, chairman, will report to Council at the 1969 
Midwinter Meeting. Mr. Trezza, Associate Executive Director of ALA 
for Administrative Services, serves as the principal staff liaison for 
the Committee, 


The library ‘education program of ALA will be greatly aided by a further 


grant from the Н. W. Wilson Foundation totalling approximately 
$130,000. The grant will principally aid efforts in the library edu- 
cation accreditation program of the Association. 
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The Executive Board of the International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions, under the chairmanship of Sir Frank Francis, will meet in 
Washington preceding the ALA Midwinter Meeting. It is hoped that a 
number of the Board Members will attend the Midwinter Meeting. 


The National Education Association (NEA) has invited ALA members to visit 
the NEA Center at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. during the Midwinter 
Meeting. Transportation to NEA will be provided at 9:45 A.M. on 
Tuesday, January 28, and Thursday, January 30, with return transporta- 
tion to the Shoreham Hotel in time for the afternoon sessions, Our 
hosts will provide coffee, an overlook at the NEA operation, and 
opportunities for those with special interests to visit such areas as 
the computerized Research Division with its extensive library, a dis- 
play of NEA publications, and the computerized book order fulfillment 
section. Those who wish may lunch in the NEA cafeteria. Opportunity 
to sign up for these tours will be provided at the ALA Registration 
Desk. The American Association of School Librarians is a department 
of NEA and a division of ALA. 


Le Roy J. Gaertner, Comptroller and Director, Fiscal Services, has been 
promoted to Associate Executive Director for Fiscal Services, 
effective December 1, 1968. Mr. Gaertner joined ALA's staff on 
October 13, 1953, and has been Director of Fiscal Services since 
September 1, 1963. 


Smit pent 


David H. Clift 
Executive Director 





December 9, 1968 


ALA Conferences: Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 22-28, 1969; Detroit, June 
28-July 4, 1970; Dallas, June 20-26, 1971. Midwinter Meetings: Washington, D.C., 
January 26-February 1, 1969; Chicago, January 19-24, 1970; Los Angeles, 
January 18-23, 1971. 
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announcing... 


THE 
NNALS 


* AMERICA 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL SOURCE MATERIA 


Excerpts from a statement by 

Dr. Mortimer Adler, editor-in-chief 
... What The Annals contains—and 
how it can serve today's learning needs 


WHAT IS THE ANNALS OF AMERICA? 
"The Annals of America is the year-by-year 
record of American life, action, and thought, 
from 1493 to 1968. It includes more than 
2,200 selections—embracing the best, most 
interesting, and most representative writings by 
Americans in every epoch—from Presidential 
addresses to reports of scientific discoveries, 
from literary and artistic criticism to memoirs and 
diaries. It contains laws, speeches, stories, 
transcriptions of dialogues, on-the-scene 
reports, and reminiscences . . . 


"|t is a collection of great ‘documents,’ but it is 
also much more. Its selections are relevant to 
the problems of today and tomorrow — problems 
with roots in the past, but problems that are also 
in the foreground of current discussion . . . 


WHY THE ANNALS OF AMERICA NOW? 
"The United States has been called a "continu- 
ing revolution" —the American revolution car- 
ried forward to the fullest realization of the 
goals set forth in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Preamble to the Constitution, the 
Gettysburg Address. In my view, 7he Annals of 








America communicates this message with a 
vivid concreteness that only the original source 
materials of American history can convey... 


WHAT DO THE TEXT VOLUMES OF THE 
ANNALS CONTAIN? 


"The text volumes are arranged in chronological 
order— each containing 100 or more selections 
which cover a specific period of our history. 
Here are the titles and periods covered for 
several random volumes: Vol. 1, Discovering a 
New World—1493-1754; Vol. 2, Resistance 
and Revolution—1755-1783; Vol. 8, A House 
Dividing—1850-1857; Vol. 15, The Great 
Depression —1929-1939; Vol. 18, The Burdens 
of World Power—1961-1968 . . . 


"Each selection in the text volumes is prefaced 
by a short headnote describing its historical 
context and significance. Each volume, in addi- 
tion to its selections, includes: A full-color 
Frontispiece; An Introductory Essay dealing 
with high points and trends; A Chrono/ogy that 
provides a short-entry history of the period; A 
Map Section of 4 to 8 pages; 75 to 100 pages 
of /llustrations; An Author Index that includes 
biographical information... 


THE ANNALS INCLUDES A TOPICAL 


INDEX—THE 2-VOLUME CONSPECTUS! 


"The Conspectus is a topical index that guides 
the reader to passages throughout the 18 text 


volumes that are relevant to the 25 great issues 
of American life and their 501 topics and sub- 
topics. Of the 25 major themes—these are 
typical: Domestic Tranquility and Law Enforce- 
ment; Foreign Policy and Diplomacy; The 
Status and Rights of Minorities; Work and 
Workers in America; Rural and Urban America. 


HOW DOES THIS SET SERVE THE 
TEACHER OF AMERICAN HISTORY? 


"Тһе Annals, as a reference work in American 
history, is of course ideal as a research tool for 
library use. But such use falls far short of 
exhausting what these books can do, for stu- 
dents and teachers alike. 


"1115 as a text—either as a primary text or as back- 
ground reading—in the day-to-day work of the 
classroom, that The Annals offers the most 
exciting possibilities. A classroom set, for 
example, will offer teachers immediate access 
to original source materials—to trace a given 
theme throughout the course of American his- 
tory, for special assignments, and for every- 
day use.” 


——4] REFERENCE DIVISION / Dept. R—ALA 69-12 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 


425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, lllinois 60611 








'VER PUBLISHED FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 





22 volumes—18 text volumes plus two 
sets of the 2-volume Conspectus 
$149.50 

(plus $3.25 shipping and 

handling charge) 


For the full story on how 
history can speak for itself 
through The Annals of America, 
mail this coupon for a copy Wr 
of our free brochure. 2 ў à 
H Yes! | want to know more about Sg T | 
this unique original resource, The a Ls 
uad 


Annals of America. Send me the ie 
free 24-page brochure. Р - 
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commentary 





Bejewels to Bulman 


It was certainly a treat to read Learned T. 
Bulman's thought-provoking analysis (Sept. 1968 
Bulletin) of John Kountz's article on library ap- 
plication of computer technology. To be unde- 
terred by content and strike out at presentation 
is a shining example of the variety of keen, 
open-minded thinking which has encouraged 
leaders from all professions to flock to librarian- 
ship. Where, but in librarianship, could one who 
bejewels his vocabulary with a word such as 
*uncute" have the temerity to criticize a col- 
league's English? 

James M. Haun 
Assistant Chief, Library Branch 
Recreation and Facilities Division 


Hq. USAFE 


Tribute to C. J. Hoy 


As past chairman of the ALA Exhibits Round 
Table and an individual who has participated at 
ALA exhibits for close to twenty years, I would 
say that Chris Hoy has done more for the public 
acceptance of ALA on the part of publishers and 
exhibitors than any other single individual in my 
30-year exposure to presidents, executives, secre- 
taries and other supernumeraries at ALA head- 
quarters. 

In addition to the fine measure of understand- 
ing and tolerance that Mr. Hoy has imparted to 
many of the participants at ALA, I dare say his 
kind and cooperative manner as well as self-ef- 
facing personality has likewise added tremen- 
dously to the revenue of ALA (see ALA Bulle- 
tin, Oct., p. 1132.) 

Joun Е. CARROLL 

Director 

International Processing and 
Cataloging Center 

Peekskill, N.Y. 


Comment: “Education and Manpower 
for Librarianship” (October 1968 Bulletin) 


another supports an idea 


I strongly approve the support for a strong gen- 
eralist background for the librarian. It seems to 


me that the best general reference librarians are 
generalists. I agree that the library will continue 
to serve nonspecialist needs of specialists, and 
we will continue to need generalists. Perhaps I 
feel so strongly about this because I am a gener- 
alist, but I also recall some extremely interesting 
conversations with specialists in the Dayton area 
who use the public library heavily and have a 
livelier awareness of the importance of the gen- 
eralist than many specialists within the library 
profession have. 

I also like the recognition of nonadministrative 
abilities, and the need to provide adequate com- 
pensation for people whose work will be in areas 
which have traditionally been regarded as rather 
low on the totem pole. I like the idea of better 
training in public affairs and/or administration 
for those who do want to climb the administra- 
tive ladder. 

WALTER C. ALLEN 
Assistant Professor 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Ill. 


a library school professor 
extends an idea 


I would like to make a few remarks relating to 
Lester Asheim’s article in the October issue of 
the ALA Bulletin. It seems to me that an ex- 
tremely important part of the paper was not 
given adequate attention in the comments which 
followed. 

Beginning on page 1104 the new technology 
from the standpoint of library education is dis- 
cussed indicating that more is needed than add- 
ing a few courses to existing programs. “The 
role of the new devices, the impact of new ap- 
proaches upon traditional methods . . . should 
be assimilated into the entire curriculum enrich- 
ing every course where it is pertinent.” 

I agree completely and would like to extend 
the idea further by suggesting that we do not 
limit our thinking to the new technology, but 
think in terms of the overall intellectual contri- 
bution information science can make to library 
school curricula. 

The relevance of information science to library 
education received a great deal of attention at 
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the workshop of the American Society for Infor- 
mation Science Curriculum Committee held in 
Pittsburgh, September 25-29, 1968. 

May I comment on the subject by quoting 
from a paper which I presented at the Workshop 
on this problem. 


To take care of the needs of library school students 
it is not enough to append a few courses to the tail 
end of existing curricula. A much more imaginative 
and a much more fundamental approach is needed. 
The new point of view and the research findings of 
information science are relevant to all courses and 
should be integrated into the entire curriculum. This 
will not only make library school curricula more up- 
to-date but also more exciting and meaningful. 

A number of fundamental concepts cut across li- 
brary school curricula and graduates should be 
thoroughly familiar with them. They can be grouped 
in the following broad categories: 

l. The processes involved in communication: the 
nature and behavior of information; the theory of 
document organization and of data organization ; 
patterns of information transfer and existing formal 
and informal information systems in the broad sense 
of the word; methods of research; and problems of 
computer manipulation of text for such purposes as 
indexing, abstracting, translation, and querying. 

2. The general concept of systems, their behavior, 
design and operation; the study of systems in terms 
of their efficiency and their value to the users; the 
point of view which leads to the analysis of needs 
and situations prior to action and to the clear-cut 
definitions of objectives. 

3. The relevance and the potential of computers to 
the field, as well as their limitations; thinking which 
will lead to informed judgments concerning the ap- 
plication of computers in a variety of situations. 

Obviously because of the interdisciplinary nature 
of both information science and librarianship the 
theories and techniques of a number of disciplines 
are relevant here, for example, those of systems 
analysis, operations research, statistics, sociology, 
psychology, mathematics, computer sciences and 
linguistics. 

SUSAN ARTANDI 

Associate Professor 
Rutgers—The State University 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


a school librarian questions... 


I have read with interest the article “Educa- 
tion and Manpower for Librarianship” by Lester 
E. Asheim and the comments on it in the Octo- 
ber 1968 Bulletin. My overall impression is that 
the concern is largely with our very large li- 
braries from which representatives have at- 
tempted to evaluate what they do, what they feel 
they needed to know to do it, and asked them- 
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selves who else could do it? It sounds menac- 
ingly like civil service regimentation and a plea 
for higher salaries. This is not unreasonable, but 
I feel that if the requirements are set too high, 
the manpower situation will become impossible, 
blowing the situation to bits. 

A great source of manpower for library work 
is the middle-aged woman with a liberal arts 
background who may or may not have completed 
a degree. My personal interest stems from the 
fact that I fit into this category. Interest in the 
field has stimulated me to continue my education 
to meet the qualifications for school librarian- 
ship (a field which, by the way, does not seem to 
be covered in these proposals). 

Perhaps the ALA will never be able to speak 
for school librarians whose certification is given 
by the individual states at present, with an in- 
credible variety of requirements. Unfortunately, 
most states seem to base their requirements on 
numbers of “credit hours” without regard to con- 
tent and quality of work. For example, a good 
teacher might be able to teach cataloging in six 
credit hours, but some schools might stretch it 
out to twelve to fill up the time. 

Massachusetts requirements for school librar- 
ians seem to me to be adequate for the job I do 
with one great exception: no provision for cleri- 
cal training. It is argued that the librarian 
should be able to hire a clerk to do the “rou- 
tine” tasks, but a small-town finance committee 
is not likely to agree in the case of either public 
or school libraries. 

For this reason, I submit that neither the pres- 
ent nor the proposed future requirements seem 
to fit with what I do, and many others like me in 
small towns. We have a one- or two-man opera- 
tion in which the book selection, cataloging 
(much typing if it is done in the library, but a 
saving on budget), circulation desk, including 
filing and sending of overdue notices, research for 
teachers, assistance in research to children, and 
story hours, book talks and brief library lessons. 
I’ve been able to handle these duties while work- 
ing toward completion of a bachelor’s degree 
and I cannot see that a master’s degree is neces- 
sary for this job nor can I say that I am any less 
a librarian than any other. Experience counts a 
great deal more than the proposed standards 
want to admit. This is an exciting field and I 
hope that more related courses (not necessarily 
library “methods”) will be offered in more 
places where they will be accessible to librarians 
who want to continue to study. I would suggest 
that the incentive plans used in the teaching 
profession and in industry be incorporated, 
whereby advanced study is rewarded monetarily. 
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There should be some provision for learning 
while you work if we are to answer the question, 
*Crisis in School Library Manpower—Myth or 
Reality?" posed by Mary Virginia Gaver in 1967 
and sent to me in every mailing I received from 
ALA that year. Ruthanne Boyer, in her com- 
ment, had another practical suggestion in the 
same line—using an examination as an alternate 
for courses and degrees. Knowledge is acquired 
outside of schools and colleges sometimes, is it 
not? 

Mns. CHARLOTTE L. CHURCH 

Library Aide 

Williamstown Public Schools 

Williamstown, Mass. 


a college librarian suggests .. . 


The only point I would like to add concerns 
the possibility of having a B.A. program—with a 
minor in library science, if necessary—in under- 
graduate institutions. The problem of allocating 
professional responsibilities to librarians with an 
M.A. degree can be solved only if we can dele- 
gate some of the minor professional tasks to peo- 
ple with B.A. degrees; the only way to get capa- 
ble B.A. holders is to pay them well; and the 
only way to justify such a salary scale is to allo- 
cate some other than strictly routine responsibili- 
ties to this group. 

In addition, I see this as a way of recruiting 
potentially good librarians into the profession. 
Certainly, from our experience here at Kalama- 
zoo, a minor in library science with commensu- 
rate salary schedules would have made a lot of 
difference in recruiting future librarians. Be- 
sides, we could help some school libraries by 
training potential teachers in the art of librari- 
anship as well. 

Perhaps the most important by-product of 
such an arrangement could be to have library 
science courses of the elementary nature taught 
at the undergraduate level, thus avoiding the ne- 
cessity of having to get the students acquainted 
with the routines later. Judging from what I 
hear from our students who go on to graduate li- 
brary school (and we send four or five students 
each year), the worst thing about library school 
is the “trade courses” sequence; many recoil at 
the thought of learning how to file cards at the 
graduate level. 

Wen CHAO CHEN 
Librarian 
Kalamazoo College 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


a reference librarian says . . . 


I have read “Education and Manpower for Li- 
brarianship; first steps toward a statement of 
policy" and find that the “first steps" are several 
steps too late. There are important questions to 
ask before one gets to taking the steps Mr. Ash- 
eim has taken, and it does not seem that he has 
asked them. First, have we looked around suff- 
ciently for models of job classification schemes 
to use? I don't think we have. Mr. Asheim falls 
back upon the civil service kind of model which 
has not served us well in the past. Libraries are 
not like industrial plants or government agencies 
(although some government agencies are li- 
braries). Libraries are more like schools, espe- 
cially more like colleges and universities, which 
have a job classification of their own for their 
professional employees. Faced with the problem 
of being professionals and yet having managers, 
professional teachers at the college level worked 
out a different kind of job classification than 
physicians and lawyers, who usually do not have 
managers. It is very simple and was suggested 
for library use several years ago by a then presi- 
dent Robert Vosper. However, nothing came of 
that suggestion. I mean the simple, and yet sub- 
tle, instructor, assistant professor, associate pro- 
fessor, and professor classifications which have 
served colleges and universities well. 

And yet, there is a problem here—we have 
acted as though libraries were factories with 
bosses and workers just as colleges have often 
acted. But is that good? The answer to that 
question lies in whether we have a profession in 
librarianship, and although we have not acted as 
if we did, I think we do. But if librarians are 
professionals, then why are the greatest rewards 
given to library managers, and, increasingly, li- 
brary school teachers, who cannot be profes- 
sional librarians? Can it be that in the ALA we 
have essentially an organization for library man- 
agers which is giving increasing recognition to 
library school teachers but not to librarians? 
The words are yours: *Advance copies of the po- 
sition paper from the Office for Library Educa- 
tion were sent to a cross-section of the profes- 
sion. . . ." And who were they—were they not 
almost all, if not all library managers and library 
school teachers? (Not all responded to the ad- 
vance on the paper. Ed.) 

There is a library profession besides that of 
the profession of library management. In an 
evangelistic address on the profession of man- 
agement made to the Pennsylvania Library Asso- 
ciation on October 9, 1968, J. Keith Louden, 
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chairman of the board of the Presidents Associa- 
tion, American Management Association, told of 
how, upon becoming a manager, he recognized 
what most of his audience must have at a similar 
point in their careers (he was assuming that we 
were all library managers) —that he could not 
be the best engineer and the chief engineer. That 
is, he passed from being an engineer to being a 
manager of engineers, which he considered a 
higher calling. So it may be for some, and yet 
there are those who want to be the best engineer, 
the best librarian. And those who are the best 
are the professionals. They are the ones who are 
so good that they can earn their living at it and 
love it so deeply that practicing it is their re- 
ward; although the managers are paid better. 
Whether or not the managers should have been 
librarians or not is a good question. 

It is certainly not necessary for a hospital ad- 
ministrator to have been a doctor. A college 
president need not qualify as a member of the 
faculty. All they need to know is how to manage 
and how to respect and use the integrity and 
knowledge of the professionals who work for the 
institutions they manage. But, should the manag- 
ers be paid more than the librarians? Are they 
"specialists"? No, no, it is a comfort to consider 
management to be a library specialty, but it is 
just barely a form of librarianship at all. Per- 
haps we need to pay well in order to get compe- 
tent managers—there seem to be very few. But 
we need more to pay competent librarians, and 
there is no reason why they should make little 
less than the managers. Who is of greater use to 
a library, a master reference librarian or an ad- 
ministrator? Do librarians need to be specialists 
in something or other in order to reach the high- 
est rank? Why? At the last ALA convention a 
library executive from the University of Indiana 
got to his feet and proudly announced that the 
subject specialists reported directly to the chief 
administrator of the library and that the admin- 
istration was quite happy with their work. What 
about the librarians? Of course, he did not 
know. He had just admitted, full of pride, that 
the structure of the library was such a shambles 
that they could do nothing but add layers at the 
top. It is true that these are the days of the spe- 
cialist, and yet, is it true that, like the Ohio poli- 
tician, there is no bandwagon too high for us to 
climb on? 

There is a last question, and it is about the 
"education" of librarians: What have the library 
schools to teach librarians? Suppose that a mas- 
ter cataloger or reference librarian should come 
to a library school to further qualify himself or 
herself for grander things—what have the 
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schools to teach them? Who are in the schools to 
teach them? 
R. G. HonN 
Reference Librarian and 
Bibliographer 
Clarion State College 
Clarion, Pa. 


Stifle Those Yawns, Kids! 


(See Oct. Bulletin article by S. Shapiro, p. 
1089). There is a psychological factor in the in- 
tellectual freedom-censorship matter that should 
also be pointed out. If it is made unavailable 
many people, especially the young, think it must 
have something unusual about it. In our case our 
son (then in high school) wanted Boccaccio's 
Decameron and the branch librarian would not 
let him have it. I went to the library immediately 
and explained that our son was to be given any 
book he requested. We went home with the De- 
cameron. 'Two days later the book was with oth- 
ers to take back to the library and I asked our 
son casually whether he had finished it. “No,” 
was the answer, “I found it boring.” 

Mitpry S. HOPPER 
Washington, D.C. 


The Kids Are Safe, Mr. Shapiro! 


Mr. Shapiro (ALA Bulletin, Oct. 1968, p. 
1089) conceives of obscenity laws as abhorrent 
to society and argues against the State substitut- 
ing itself for the parent. He seems to think the 
law is directed against the children and indi- 
rectly against the child-parent relationship. On 
the contrary, the law is directed against the sale 
of goods to minors. It is an arbitrary law just as 
age limits are determined for the sale of alco- 
holic beverages. Any parent may still purchase 
"girlie" magazines for his children if the parent 
decides that the child is capable of sensitivity. 
So also a parent may serve wine at his table. 
The children are safe. 

I agree with Mr. Shapiro, to the extent that no 
empirical relationship between obscenity and 
sexual offenses has been established. The limita- 
tions on the sale of obscene material to minors is 
the limit of control to which I personally would 
commit myself. But Mr. Shapiro should not gen- 
eralize from the particular case to conclusions 
such as: “Thus, communications, of one form or 
another are prohibited, not because they incite, 
but because they offend." I agree that any laws 
regarding restriction on reading should be 
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closely and constantly watched for abuse. I just 
fail to agree that his arguments apply to this 
particular case decision. He should take the note 
off the kitchen table. 

Davin R. BRYANT 

Cook County Law Library 

Chicago, Ill. 
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intellectual freedom 





by Curtis E. Swanson 


On several previous occasions, this column 
stressed that “the best defense of intellectual 
freedom is a strong offense.” The statement re- 
fers to two aspects of preparation. First, it 
means the promotion of the library, what it 
stands for, and how it accomplishes its goals. In 
part, this entails a program of community educa- 
tion. Secondly, it means to have laid the ground- 
work so that when an intellectual freedom prob- 
lem arises, the defense of one’s position can 
begin immediately, rather than after a time 
delay during which hasty defense mechanisms 
are thrown together. The latter point becomes 
especially important in this period of accelerat- 
ing censorship attacks. 


It is our belief that a few basic steps must be 
taken by every library to educate the community 
so that it supports the library should a censor- 
ship attack strike. One of these steps is a written 
book selection policy, in which points suggested 
for inclusion were detailed in the June 1968 col- 
umn. Another step is the development of good 
community relations, some aspects of which were 
discussed in the October 1968 column. This 
month’s column is devoted to another aspect of 
preparation—press relations. It is written by 
Curtis E. Swanson, manager of the Public Rela- 
tions Office at ALA headquarters. Mr. Swanson, 
a professional public relations man, believes that 
good press relations are a must for libraries. We 
agree. 

Good press relations are vitally important to a 
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library. The press is one channel through which 
the library's objectives, goals, and needs are 
brought before the public. If the library enjoys 
good press relations, these objectives can be ef- 
fectively communicated. If the library and the 
press are at odds, if they don't understand each 
other, if the library calls on the press only in 
time of trouble, the library's story cannot be suc- 
cessfully told through this medium. 

What exactly is meant by good press rela- 
tions? In brief, it means that the library and the 
press have confidence in each other, understand 
each other, are considerate of one another, and 
are aware of each other's problems. 

It is important that good press relations be es- 
tablished as a regular, normal, sustained rela- 
tionship, and not as an emergency means of tell- 
ing the library's story when there is a problem. 
Good relations with the news media can help 
promote continuing public support for the li- 
brary. They are also necessary for promoting 
and defending intellectual freedom. 

The person handling public relations for a li- 
brary may do this full time or in addition to 
other duties. Regardless, the first step is to learn 
about the press—how it works, what it wants, 
why it operates as it does. 

Whether he deals with a weekly or daily news- 
paper, a wire service, a magazine, or radio and 
television stations, the library's public relations 
officer must realize that all media deal in one 
commodity—news. News is the life blood of the 
press. In this connection, Joseph Rosapepe says: 


Information may very well be publicity about a cause 
or an organization when it leaves the public rela- 
tions office, but it must be news to the newspaper 
that will print it. There are probably as many defi- 
nitions of news as there are of publicity. Basically, 
news is information that is new and interesting. 
Much of news is spontaneous. Fires, disasters, 
crimes, doings of well-known figures, their pro- 
nouncements, and the like are all grist for the news 
mill. Another portion of news is planned by editors 
who order an investigation of a trend, an interview, 
or a survey. They also assign reporters to cover base- 
ball games, political meetings, elections, school open- 
ings, and other such events which are not unexpected 
but whose results are. A final segment of news comes 
Írom publicity. The extent to which it originates 
from public relations men varies according to the 
type of news and the departments of a newspaper 
that are most interested. But even if the news does 
not originate with a publicist, many news leads are 
amplified and developed by reporters who get addi- 
tional information through cooperation with the pub- 
lic relations office of the organization concerned.’ 


How does a library public relations person es- 
tablish contact with the press and lay the foun- 
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dation for a good working relationship? The 
simplest and most effective way is the direct ap- 
proach. Pick up the telephone and call the edi- 
tor. In effect, say this: 


My name is John Jones. I have just been named 
public relations representative for the downtown li- 
brary. ГЇЇ be quite frank with you. I don’t know a 
lot about public relations. In fact, I will handle this 
in addition to my other duties. However, this is my 
job, and I want to get off to a good start. I want to 
learn how I can be of service to you. If you can sit 
down with me and tell me about your newspaper, and 
what you want from me, it would be a big help. 
When can we get together? 


The editor will appreciate the frank and 
friendly approach. He will undoubtedly make an 
appointment with the public relations person, or 
designate a member of the newspaper staff to 
meet with him. The newspaper man or woman 
will then explain what makes news. He will tell 
what form he would like the news stories to take. 
(A simple, but important point is that news re- 
leases should be typed legibly, double-spaced, on 
one side of the paper only. The name, address, 
and telephone number of the writer should be 
added for any follow-up questions.) He will talk 
about deadlines. He will probably ask about im- 
portant events planned for the near future, such 
as board meetings, concerts, new appointments, 
and new building plans, and will note the dates 
in his calendar. 

Is it difficult to meet the press? Not at all. Re- 
member, news is the business of the press, and 
anything that will help the press gather news is 
welcome. No representative of the library need 
feel shy about approaching press representatives. 
There are few institutions in the community that 
enjoy the prestige, good will, and esteem of the 
public that the library does. The library touches 
the lives of many, if not all, people in the com- 
munity, for their betterment. 

The editor knows all this. In his eyes, the li- 
brary is a major institution in the community, 
and what it does interests the public. He wants 
to tell the public about the library and its activi- 
ties. When the library representative contacts 
him, offers his cooperation, and begins to keep 
the news flowing from the library to the newspa- 
per, the editor is happy. The public relations 
person is helping the editor to do a good job; he 
is helping the editor look good. 

Once good working relations have been es- 
tablished, they must be maintained through con- 
tinuous effort. Rosapepe says that a publicist 
“serves his employer or client best when he 
serves the needs of editors. In effect, he serves as 
an extension of the editor’s staff in covering the 
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organization for which he is responsible. 

This aspect of public relations, of serving the 
interests of the editor, is sometimes put to the 
test. The editor may have a story from Washing- 
ton on library developments in the country. He 
may want a comment from the local librarian. 
He will call the public relations representative 
and ask for it. The public relations man, in turn, 
will do everything he can to get the quotation, 
even if he has to locate the librarian on an out- 
of-town trip or at his home on weekends. Unless 
the editor's request is clearly unreasonable, it 
should be filled. 

Other things can, and should, be done to 
maintain good working relations with the press. 
Key members of the news staff of the newspaper 
and of the radio and TV stations should have the 
home telephone number of the public relations 
person. News stories have a habit of breaking at 
unexpected hours and, within reason, the public 
relations person should be available by phone. 

Another good plan (library budgets permit- 
ting) is for the public relations man to join 
professional organizations. Many cities have 
press clubs, such as the Headline Club of Chi- 
cago and the Deadline Club of New York, with 
membership categories open to library people. In 
cities across the country, there are local chapters 
of Sigma Delta Chi, the professional journalistic 
society, with membership open to many kinds of 
news and editorial people. By attending chapter 
meetings, public relations people can rub elbows 
with members of the working press. In addition, 
committee work in the various clubs and associa- 
tions permits publicity and editorial people to 
work for common goals. 

Another organization that offers much to 
professional public relations people is the Public 
Relations Society of America. There are mem- 
bership categories for full-time and part-time 
public relations men and women. One of the ad- 
vantages of PRSA is that the library public rela- 
tions person can regularly meet and work with 
other PR people in his area, exchange informa- 
tion on professional matters, and help raise the 
level of the profession. 

One thing that should be done with caution is 
taking an editor to lunch. Although this can be a 
pleasant way of spending an hour or two and 
may help make a good contact, it must have a 
purpose, other than to enjoy good food and com- 
panionship. The public relations representative 
may want to outline a new development at the 
library, such as an impending appointment, or 
suggest a subject for an interview. 

A lunch by itself, however, is not something 
that the average newsman is dying to get to, 





even if it is free. Remember, it's a drain on his 
time, and time is important to someone in the 
news business. By all means, take an editor to 
lunch—but be sure to give him something be- 
sides food. That “something” is news about the 
library. 

A primary working principle between the 
press and the library is honesty. It's important to 
be frank. Playing with the facts defeats all the 
good will that may have been established with 
the press. One reason that a newsman continues 
to call a public relations person is because he 
trusts him. 

The value of good working press relations be- 
comes apparent in times of trouble, when both 
the press and the library can take bad news in 
stride. If a pro-censorship group attacks a li- 
brary, the newsman will at least listen to the li- 
brary representative that he has learned to trust. 

Is it news when a library is in the midst of 
controversy? Of course. A good newsman will 
want to hear all about it, from both sides, and a 
responsible library public relations representa- 
tive cannot seriously object to this. If the press 
airs the controversy fully and fairly, the public 
will get the true picture. 

Here is where the continuing, painstaking 
work of building up good press relations pays 
off. The representative of a pressure group may 
not be well known to the local press. Chances 
are he does not have a solid standing in the com- 
munity. But even if he does, he cannot under- 
mine the esteem shown by the press to the li- 
brary representative. The library public relations 
person will get a sympathetic hearing from the 
newsman who has known him and respected him 
for a long time. 

References 

!Joseph S. Rosapepe, “Newspaper Publicity," in 
Howard Stephenson, ed., Handbook of Public Rela- 
tions (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960), p. 174-75. 
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Information on intellectual freedom can 
be found on a regular basis in the “News- 
letter on Intellectual Freedom," published 
by the American Library Assosiation Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Freedom. Edited by 
Leroy Charles Merritt, dean, School of Li- 


brarianship, University of Oregon. Reports 
censorship incidents, records instances of 
resistance to pressure groups, provides a 
forum. Includes current bibliography. 
Available from the ALA Subscription De- 
partment. $3 per year. 
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January 13 

BLACK POWER 

AND CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY 
C. Freeman Sleeper. Using the concept 
of black power as a central ethical 
problem, Dr. Sleeper helps us see the 
biblical text in a new and fruitful way. 
By bridging the gap between theory and 
practice, he also shows how the Bible 
can provide important insights for this 
crucial struggle for justice in American 
life. $4.50 


OPENINGS FOR 
MARXIST-CHRISTIAN DIALOGUE 
Edited by Thomas W. Ogletree. Five in- 
depth essays examine the historical, 
sociological, and theological developments 
within Marxism and Christianity which 
have led to a situation of dialogue. This 
new openness toward understanding 
promises enrichment of both perspectives. 
$3.75 


The . 
Journey 


THE CHURCH AND 

THE NEW GENERATION 

Charles E. Mowry. The religious boom of 
the 1950's is fizzling. Why? Part of the 
explanation is the loss of young adults. 
This lively book identifies barriers which 
stand between the institutionalized church 
and the emerging generation and suggests 
ways to overcome them. Paper, $2.45 


SCIENCE. 

SECULARIZATION. AND GOD 
Kenneth Cauthen. In an age when science 
questions belief in God, Dr. Cauthen 
gives a levelheaded affirmation of a tran- 
scendent God as he argues the credibility 
of Christian faith. From a standpoint of 
appreciation of science and modern 
philosophy, he sees Christ as the clue 

to understanding cosmos as well as 
history. $5.50 
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THE JOURNEY 

THAT MEN MAKE 

James Armstrong. With this thought- 
provoking discussion of the meaning of 
life, Bishop Armstrong guides the reader 
toward thoughtful self-evaluation, makes 
suggestions for personal development, and 
considers moral questions in our 
twentieth-century world. $3.50 


BLESS THIS MESS AND OTHER 
PRAYERS 


Jo Carr and Imogene Sorley. Two home- 
makers share their honest, down-to-earth 
prayers which portray earnest communi- 
cation with God. Dealing with a wide 
variety of subjects, the prayers challenge 
the reader to seek God daily while per- 
forming the ordinary tasks of day-to-day 
living. $2.50 


STABILITY AMID 
CHANGE 


Georgia Harkness. As she examines the 
good news of God for living in our 
world and discusses contemporary move- 
ments in American religion, Georgia 
Harkness wholeheartedly reaffirms the 
message of hope which the Christian faith 
has for our strife-filled age. $3 


THE INNOVATOR AND OTHER 
MODERN PARABLES 


G. William Jones. In an age of mass 
communication and renewed interest in 
visual images, these contemporary parables 
speak to the concerns of modern man. 
Fourteen woodcuts by Robert Hodgell 
—pictorial parables in themselves—en- 
hance the meaning of the book. Paper, 


$1.75 


PASTORAL AUTHORITY IN 
PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Samuel Southard. Monumental tasks con- 
front today’s minister as he incorporates 
emerging concepts of the ministry and 
uses developing trends in counseling. 
Excellent case studies are included in this 
concise presentation of the nature of 
pastoral authority. $3 


JOHN WESLEY’S 

LETTER TO A ROMAN CATHOLIC 
Edited by Michael Hurley, S. J. In a 
world so ecumenically oriented, this en- 
lightening edition of Wesley's two-hundred 
year old letter is a cooperative effort 
from Methodists and Roman Catholics 
which provides an example of what can 
and ought to be done. $2.25 


March 10 


THE BIBLE 
AND HISTORY 


Edited by William Barclay. Recognized 
biblical scholars present an authoritative 
study of the Bible and the history that 
influenced it as it developed from its 
remote ancestry in the ancient Near East 
to its emergence as the Holy Scripture 
of the Christian Church, $6.50 


DAILY READINGS FROM THE 
WORKS OF LESLIE D. 
WEATHERHEAD 


Frank Cumbers selected the most out- 
standing paragraphs, the most interesting 
stories and examples, the most inspira- 
tional portions of the more than thirty 
Weatherhead books, and organized this 
valuable reference work of rich and 
varied daily readings. $3.50 


MARK THE 
EV ANGELIST 


Willi Marxsen; translated by Roy A. 
Harrisville. This pivotal work in Redac- 
tion History is a leading study of Mark 
the Evangelist as the writer-editor of 

the Gospel, whose distinct viewpoint and 
purpose in writing shaped and organized 
the gospel tradition. $5.50 


A CHURCH TRULY 
CATHOLIC 


James K. Mathews. The author presents 
the idea that the church must become a 
“church truly catholic" if it is to serve the 
world. He challenges each reader to face 
the real mission of the church and to 
examine his personal involvement in the 
ecumenical movement. Paper, $2.45 


ABINGDON PRESS 
Nashville e New York 





Se-Lin Labels 
stay 0 


and stay 


When you label books with 
Se-Lin they're labeled for good. 

Heat sealed to the spine... 
protected with a laminated plastic 
overlay. They won’t pop or peel off 

. . . remain neat and legible no mat- 
ter how much the book is handled. 


Se-Lin is fast . . . books get on the 
shelves quicker. And economical . . . 
labels cost only about one cent each. 


Se-Lin is permanently installed on the platen 

of your typewriter. With it anyone on your 
staff can make neat, attractive labels in any 
length desired. 


Whether you direct a library or a processing 

center, you'll benefit by using Se-Lin. Please write 
today for sample labels and complete information 
about this practical, modern system. 


Se-Lin is a registered 
trademark of Scientific 
Advances, Inc. 
Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


exclusive U.S. 
Distributors. 
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editor's choice 





Graffiti has always been with us. Observed but 
fleeting in its battle for permanence with cus- 
todial attention to order. Only recently has the 
expeditious scribble moved from the footnote on 
archaeological diggings to the sociological treat- 
ise. News accounts, a few weeks ago, gleefully 
told of graduate students prowling the lairs of 
the graffiti with cameras to record not only the 
graffiti itself but the culture in which it came to 
life. A disturbing process when you dwell on the 
implications. 

In recognition of this newest discipline, and 
with the help of several research-minded librari- 
ans, we forthrightly present some selected graffiti 
noted in staff lounges of libraries across the na- 
tion. They are intended for your information and 
their further dissemination is discouraged. 

The boss is vacationing at annual conference. 
This is the most printable version of this senti- 
ment found in numerous libraries. 

Melvil Dewey played the numbers and lost. Tt 
should be noted that this was discovered in li- 
braries that were, for the most part, converting 
to L.C. classification. 

Now that you have your own library school, 
don't come crying to me. The source of this com- 
ment is lost but that certain poignant quality can 
not be ignored. 

Im a different kind of librarian. Рт a young 
adultress. Here, we can see the “image” prob- 
lem manifesting itself in a shrill cry of defiance. 

Cream rises to the top and will turn sour un- 
less it is stirred up. It is difficult to know if this 
is a predisposition to the “coffeebreak” syndrome 
or dissatisfaction with administration personnel 
policies. The fact that this appeared in many 
California university situations sheds little real 
light on its meaning. 

A professional shouldn’t have to walk the 
streets at night. This is obviously “sour-grapes” 
as it was found in considerable variations only 
in libraries that were open more than 72 hours 
a week. 

What is social responsibility to you is an ac- 
quisition problem to me. An amazing comment 
that seemed to appear most often in East Coast 
libraries. One version found on the West Coast 
crossed out the words “social responsibility” and 
substituted “Berkely Barb.” In Chicago the 
whole thing was backwards. 

l'd join the union but they have only one com- 


mittee. One's heart can not help but go out to 
this sentiment and hope that the individual has 
found a home on a faculty somewhere or has 
joined ALA. 

Library statistics are reliable if you don't 
count on them. Although this comment was dis- 
covered only recently, it is surprising to note 
that it appears almost exclusively in public li- 
braries. 

We have an electric eraser. What have you 
done for automation, lately? 'This is the kind of 
braggadocio that has made this entire movement 
in libraries suspect as well as irritating. 

William Buckley, Jr. would make a peachy 
librarian. This was the only one of the numerous 
political commentaries that we were able to sub- 
mit to print. But, one must admire its to-the-point 
perniciousness. 

If librarians were licensed, they'd fail the driv- 
ing test. This appeared in a number of state li- 
braries, and it is assumed that it was placed 
there by someone from outside the profession 
using the facilities. 

Mother didn't raise this girl to be no Library 
Technician. The very dated sound here makes 
one feel that this is the expression of revolt from 
some of the more older, established staff who may 
be involved with circulation procedures or main- 
tenance of the shelf list. 

This office would be interested in receiving ex- 
amples of other graffiti that have come to the 
attention of the membership. Photographs are 
unnecessary, but you may be assured that those 
submitted will be carefully inspected.—GRS. 





LC Tours At Midwinter 


The Library of Congress will offer special tours 
for visitors in Washington to attend the ALA 
Midwinter Meeting. Anyone wishing to tour the 
library, to visit special areas, or to observe par- 
ticular operations is instructed to do so on Thurs- 
day, January 30 or Friday, January 31. In addi- 
tion, a one-hour briefing on LC automation ac- 
tivities will be held Thursday at 10 A.M. Please 
call the office of the assistant librarian (967- 
8202) to obtain further information and to place 
a reservation for a tour. 
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There's a great difference between 
knowing what's happening and 
understanding it. It's the 
difference between a 
knowledgeable youngster and an 
educated one. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 1969 helps turn 
knowledge into education. The 
understanding set. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and tomorrow's adults. 
Shouldn't your students have 

the benefit? 

Order Encyclopaedia Britannica 
for your school or library. 

24 volumes, $295.50. ($263.50 
when two or more sets are ordered.) 
Contact your EBE representative 
Or write DEPT. R-ALA 69-2. 


Reference Division 
ENCYCLOPAEL 
BRITANNICA 
EDUCATIONAL 
CORPORATION 


425 N. Michigan Avenue . Chicago, Ill. 6 





ONE OF THE YEAR'S MOST IMPORTANT = 
NEW REFERENCE WORKS 


With the announcement of its plans to begin immediate publication of a | 
152-volume, one-alphabet cumulation of the four important supplements | 
to A Catalog of Books Represented by Library of Congress Printed 
Cards, Gale has launched one of the major publishing events of 1969. 


Gale's LC-NUC Author Lists, 1942-62, includes the entries іп the 
following four supplements— 
Catalog of Books Represented by Library of Congress Printed 
Cards— Supplement [1942-1947] | 
: The Library of Congress Author Catalog, 1948-1952 
| Library of Congress The National Union Catalog: A Cumulative Author List, 1953-1957 | 
an d The National Union Catalog: A Cumulative Author List, 1958-1962 


А » Thus, the master cumulation is a one-stop source for quick, easy 
National Union Catalog reference to bibliographical and cataloging data covering books, maps, | 


а B lases, periodicals, and other serials cataloged by the Library of 
uthor 1962: * 
е Lists, 1942 962 Congress during the twenty-one years, 1942-1962, and by other North 


À Master Cumulation American libraries, 1956-62. 


The format and type size of the entries now in the supplements will be 
retained in the cumulation, assuring the smooth continuation of any 

| Polaroid or other photographic cataloging system now in use. High- 
quality printing and binding, plus the use of permanent/durable paper, | 
will insure that the set withstands years of constant use. 


| 152 VOLUMES Of course, a much larger and more inclusive cumulation, titled Aationa/ | 
OVER TWO MILLION ENTRIES — "nion Catalog Pre-1956 Imprints (and often called just “Mansell,” | 
after the publisher) is in early stages of publication, with completion 
$2888.00 expected in 1979, and libraries unable to afford both cumulations 
should give serious consideration to Mansell. Subscribers to the Gale 
cumulation will have in the meantime, however, not only the advantage 
of the /mmediate availability of this twenty-one-year bibliographical 
record but also the corollary gain of an /mmediate saving in the time and 
$19.00 labor now being expended by catalogers, bibliographers, acquisitions 
personnel, scholars, and all other users of the present four separate 
LC-NUC author lists. In fact, the Gale cumulation should increase the 
productivity of library personnel and other researchers to a degree that 
its cost will be recovered many times before completion of Pre-7956 

Imprints by Mansell in 1979. 


Each Volume Billed on Delivery 


Twelve or more volumes of the cumulation are scheduled for publication 
each month, with the entire 152-volume set scheduled for completion 
by the end of 1969. Production on the initial volumes is now well under 
way. Total cost of the set is $2888.00 or a cost per volume of $19.00. 


Write us or call us collect if you want any additional information 
before placing your order or tentative reservation. 


| WRITE | 
FOR DETAILED BROCHURE | 


ano omm orm GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 
=_= .Book Tower Detroit, Michigan 48226 1-313-961-2242 
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The National Union Catalog 


Since we have received several inquiries about 
the Gale Research Company's proposed cumula- 
tion of certain series of the Library of Con- 
gress's catalog of printed cards and of the Na- 
tional Union Catlog, and assuming that others in 
the profession are interested in the relation of 
this new publication to the National Union Cata- 
log, we have compiled the following information 
and comment in hopes it will prove to be useful. 

First, a clear understanding of the presently 
published series of catalogs is desirable. These 
are as follows: 

1. A Catalog of Books Represented by Library 
of Congress Printed Cards Issued to July 31, 
1942. 167 vols. This was first issued in 1942-46 
by Edwards Brothers of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
reprinted by them in 1949-50; and reprinted 
again by Rowman and Littlefield, N.Y., in 1958, 
1963, and 1967, and is still in print. As indicated 
by its title, this catalog contains only the printed 
cards issued by the Library of Congress through 
1942. It does not show holdings of other libraries 
and is in no sense a union catalog. 

2.... Supplement: Cards Issued August 1, 
1942-December 31, 1947. 42 vols. Issued by J. W. 
Edwards, Ann Arbor, Michigan 1948. Reprinted 
by Rowman and Littlefield, N.Y., in 1959, 1963, 
and 1967 and is still in print. This, like the basic 
set it supplements, contains only printed LC 
cards and does not show holdings by other li- 
braries. Note that the governing factor for in- 
clusion was the date the card was printed, not 
the imprint date of the work cataloged. Thus the 
imprint might be anything from the fifteenth 
century through early 1948 (in the case of U.S. 
works published in November or December 1947 
with an imprint date of 1948). 

3. U.S. Library of Congress. Author Catalog: 
a Cumulative List of Works Represented by Li- 
brary of Congress Printed Cards 1948-1952. 24 
vols. Issued by J. W. Edwards, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan 1953. Reprinted by Rowman and Littlefield, 
N.Y., in 1960, 1963, and 1967 and is still in print. 


we answer some queríes 


This is really the second supplement to item 1, 
continuing the first supplement for LC cards 
printed through 1952, regardless of the imprint 
date of the work cataloged. It, too, contains only 
LC printed cards issued during the period and 
does not show holdings of other libraries. The 
slight change of title (Author Catalog) was 
made because a Subject Catalog had been begun 
in 1950 for cards printed 1950 +. The Subject 
Catalog has been appearing under the title Li- 
brary of Congress Catalog—Books: Subjects 
since 1953 and has been continued to the present 
time. 

4. The National Union Catalog; A Cumulative 
Author List Representing Library of Congress 
Printed Cards [1953-1957] and Titles Reported 
by Other American Libraries [1956-1957] Im- 
prints. 28 vols. Issued by J. W. Edwards, 1958. 
Reprinted by Rowman and Littlefield, N.Y., in 
1961 and 1966 and is still in print. Commencing 
in 1947, the Library of Congress had begun to 
issue a monthly catalog of LC cards printed 1947 
+. During 1947 this Catalog was issued in eight 
monthly issues and four quarterly cumulations. 
For the years 1948 through 1955, the publica- 
tion consisted of nine monthly issues with three 
quarterly cumulations and an annual cumulation. 
Every five years the annuals were cumulated 
again and updated to the time of the quinquen- 
nial cumulation. Beginning with the monthly issue 
for January 1956, the same monthly and subse- 
quent cumulation publication pattern was con- 
tinued, but the scope of the catalog was expanded 
to include not only LC cards printed 1956 + 
but: 

ө For titles with imprints of 1956 + repre- 
sented by LC cards, a record of holdings by other 
North American libraries reported to the date of 
publication of the current issue or the annual 
cummulation. 

e Catalog cards for titles with imprints of 
1956 + not cataloged by LC, but reported by 
other North American libraries. 
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Simultaneously, the title of the catalog was 
changed to the National Union Catalog to show 
the increased scope. In 1958, the five annual cata- 
logs, as above for 1953 through 1957, were cumu- 
lated into one series, with any locations and 1956 
imprints reported since publication of the annual 
volumes added to the quinquennial cumulation. 
The title of this quinquennial cumulation picked 
up the title of the last two of the five annuals 
included and is thus somewhat misleading since 
it implies that it is a National Union Catalog for 
the full years 1953-57, when, in fact, it is a 
National Union Catalog only for imprints 1956 
+ reported to the date of publication of the 
quinquennial volumes. For the years 1953-55, it 
reports only LC cards printed during those years, 
regardless of the imprint date of the title. 

5. The National Union Catalog, 1952-1955 
Imprints; An Author List Representing Library 
of Congress Printed Cards and Titles Reported 
by Other American Libraries. 30 vols. Issued by 
J. W. Edwards, 1961. O.P. This set appeared by 
virtue of the fact that the Library of Congress, 
for reasons not important here, had not filed into 
the basic National Union Catalog cards for im- 
prints of 1952 +, but maintained them in a 
separate file. With the publication of the National 
Union Catalog record of titles and holdings of 
1956 + (see item 4), this file of the 1952-1955 
National Union Catalog was published to extend 
the general availability of the record back 
through 1952. 

6. The National Union Catalog; A Cumulative 
Author List Representing Library of Congress 
Printed Cards and Titles Reported by Other 
American Libraries, 1958-1962. 54 vols. Issued 
by Rowman and Littlefield, N.Y., 1963, and is 
still in print. Like the title of item 4, the title of 
this quinquennial cumulation of the annual 
volumes of the National Union Catalog, 1958— 
1962, is also misleading. Since the National Union 
Catalog in card form had already been divided 
between 1955 and 1956, it was realized that for 
maximum convenience of users there should be 
only two series of the book-form Catalog:1) The 
National Union Catalog, Pre-1956 Imprints, and 
2) The National Union Catalog for 1956 and 
later imprints. To make this possible in only two 
series, with no overlap, something had to be done, 
since the dividing year fell in the already pub- 
lished 1953-57 quinquennial (see item 4). There- 
fore, all 1956 and 1957 imprints and locations in 
the 1953-57 quinquennial were included again 
in the 1958-1962 quinquennial. This item, pub- 
lished as The National Union Catalog; A Cu- 
mulative Author List, 1958-1962, is therefore in 
reality. "The National Union Catalog, A Cumula- 
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tive Author List for Imprints 1956-1962." Be- 
cause of this, with the publication of The Na- 
tional Union Catalog, Pre-1956 Imprints, (see 
item 8), items 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 (of this listing) 
will be superseded and can be discarded since 
they will no longer need to be consulted. All im- 
prints in these items of 1955 and earlier will be 
included in the National Union Catalog, Pre-1956 
Imprints, and all imprints in them of 1956 and 
later will be included in The National Union 
Catalog: A Cumulative Author List 1958 [ac- 
tually 1956] —1962, and its later continuations, 
presumably themselves to be cumulated at a 
convenient later time. 

7. The National Union Catalog-Register of 
Additional Locations, 1965. Washington, Library 
of Congress, 1966. 

‚ 1966, Washington, Library of Con- 
gress, 1967. These annual volumes of the series 
show additional locations of titles with imprints 
of 1956 + included in items 4, and 6 above. A 
cumulation bringing the record up to date for 
additional locations recorded through 1967 will 
be included as part of the 1963-1967 quinquen- 
nial cumulation of the National Union Catalog 
now in the process of publication by Edwards 
Brothers. Annual volumes and quinquennial cu- 
mulations will continue the record for 1968 +. 

8. The National Union Catalog, Pre-1956 Im- 
prints. Issued by Mansell Information Publish- 
ing LTD., 1968 +. This publication, with its 
planned continuations to record titles and hold- 
ings of 1955 and earlier imprints acquired by 
North American Libraries after publication of 
the basic set, will provide in one series a Nation- 
al Union Catalog of pre-1956 imprints. With the 
publication of the basic set, items 1 through 5 
of the above will be completely superseded. 
Not only will titles in these items with imprints 
of 1955 and earlier be included, but 1) all titles 
and holdings of imprints of this period reported 
since publication of these volumes will be added 
and 2) all entries in these already published 
volumes that have since been revised will be in- 
cluded in their revised form. 

All of the above publications, except the first 
which was sponsored by a committee represent- 
ing the Association of Research Libraries, have 
been produced with the advice and under the 
sponsorship of the American Library Associa- 
tion, as represented by its Committee on Re- 
sources, Subcommittee on the National Union 
Catalog. All, and their continuations, are 
planned and designed by these groups to provide 
the most useful and economical bibliographic 
tools in a logical and nonduplicative pattern. All 
of the above publications have been edited by 
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the Library of Congress, but their editorial costs 
in each case have been paid for by the original 
publisher as a condition of his right to publish 
the work. The publisher has been selected on the 
basis of competitive bidding to assure the lowest 
sales price to libraries. 

The publication announced by Gale Research 
Company as a “cumulated edition of the Na- 
tional Union Catalog Author List, covering the 
years 1942-1962" is their own independent cu- 
mulation of items 2, 3, 4, and 6 according to the 
title page. Libraries should be aware, as the 
above descriptions make clear, that, as such, it is 
far from being the *National Union Catalog," 
since items 2 and 3, and part 4 (which they 
are cumulating), are not Union Catalogs, but 
contain only LC printed cards. The Gale cumula- 
tion appears to be, properly speaking, “A Cata- 
log of Books Represented by Library of Congress 
Printed Cards, 1942-1955 and the National Union 
Catalog 1956-1962 Imprints.” Libraries should 
also note that this cumulation does not fit into 
the now established National Union Catalog pat- 
tern, since it will fall across the 1955-56 imprint 
dividing line of the National Union Catalogs as 
being edited by the Library of Congress and 
published under the sponsorship of the American 
Library Association. Instead it includes imprints 
on both sides of this line. This means that librar- 
ies purchasing the Gale cumulation will either 
have to continue to retain the 1958-1962 quin- 
quennial, even though it is included in the Gale 
cumulation, in order to continue the National 
Union Catalog, Pre-1956 Imprints without dupli- 
cation; or, if they dispose of it, they will have to 
continue to retain the bulkier Gale cumulation, 
even though most of it will be duplicated in the 
catalog of pre-1956 imprints, in order to have 
the record of 1956-1962 imprints. 

Librarians are aware that combining separate 
catalog series into a single cumulation is not a 
simple job merely of alphabetization but involves 
selection, combination, and transferal of infor- 
mation and the following of complex filing rules. 
They should note, therefore, that the Gale Re- 
search Company’s cumulation will be done by 
their own staff and will not be edited or super- 
vised by the Library of Congress or ALA’s Com- 
mittee on Resources, Subcommittee on the Na- 
tional Union Catalog, as are the authorized and 
approved cumulations published under their im- 
primatur. Those libraries with limited budgets 
will have to give careful attention to the advis- 
ability of purchase if they already have the sep- 
arately issued items. On the other hand, some 
libraries will find the cumulation of four alpha- 


bets into one very desirable, if only of value for 
a matter of ten years, more or less. 

It is hoped that the above information will be 
of help to libraries in establishing the relation- 
ship between the proposed publication by the 
Gale Research Company and the Library of Con- 
gress and National Union Catalogs already pub- 
lished and in evaluating the usefulness of these 
publications for their needs. 

(Our personal thanks to Gordon Williams, di- 
rector of the Center for Research Libraries, Chi- 
cago; William J. Welsh, director of the Process- 
ing Department of the Library of Congress; 
George Hornby, editorial director of Rowman 
and Littlefield; and James Ethridge of the Gale 
Research Company for their kind assistance in 
providing the information necessary for this re- 


port.—GRS.) 
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Make Your SHELVES 
Come Auve Wira 
Reaping 
EXCITEMENT 


ILLUSTRATED 


Help youngsters discover the magic of 
books with the lure of Treasure Trove 
illustrated book covers. 


Treasure Trove does so much more to 
make children want to read. Illustrated 
title panels help them find the kinds of 
stories they are looking for. Quickly they 
spot ten or maybe twenty western 
stories, or sea stories, or animal stories, 
or whatever. Which to read first? Faith- 
ful, hi-fidelity reproductions of the dust 
jacket illustrations, beautifully printed 
in exciting color on fine quality buckram 
help the youngsters decide. Right then 


Bing 


COVERS 


and there, Treasure Trove bound books 
are “homeward bound”. And, Treasure 
Trove books can go home more times. 
The built-in toughness, the protective 
plastic coat, and the superb craftsman- 
ship of your Treasure Trove binder, 
combine to make books last longer, 
look better longer. 


Now there’s an easy way to make sure 
you're getting Treasure Trove, the covers 
that do more in your library. They're 
identified with the (ff) mark. It's a little 
thing to look for, but a big thing to find. 


E | for "Homeward Bound" Rebound and Pre-bound Books 


2998. 


2134 East Grand Avenue, Des Moines, lowa 
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washington reports 





From the Division of 
Library Services and 
Educational Facilities, 
U.S. Office of Education 


by Ray Fry and Herbert A. Carl 


Resignation of Commissioner 


The resignation of Harold Howe, who has been 
U.S. Commissioner of Education for the past 
three years, will be effective Dec. 31, 1968. He 
is planning to join the Ford Foundation staff for 
an assignment overseas in connection with the 
Foundation's education programs in India. Before 
taking over his new duties, he will make a tour 
of the Far East, stopping among other places in 
New Delhi where he plans to return for a longer 
stay. 

Prior to his appointment on Dec. 18, 1965, 
Commissioner Howe was executive director of 
the Learning Institute of North Carolina, a pri- 
vate, non-profit organization for encouraging edu- 
cational research and innovation. During his term 
as commissioner, he was responsible for the im- 
plementation of new education legislation of great 
significance for our country. In that post he pre- 
sided over an agency with an annual budget of 
$4 billion and with responsibility for some eighty 
programs concerned with all levels of education 
from pre-school through post-graduate. 


Grant Requests 

Approximately 150 library institute proposals 
with grant requests totalling some $5.4 million 
were received by the Division of Library Services 
and Educational Facilities by Dec. 1, 1968, the 
deadline date, from institutions of higher educa- 
tion for federal grant assistance under Title II-B 
(Library Training) of HEA. The proposed in- 
stitutes would be held during the summer of 
1969 and/or the academic year 1969-70. A panel 
of nineteen evaluators will meet in Washington, 
D.C., Dec. 17-19, 1968, to judge applications. 

As of the same deadline date—Dec. 1, 1968— 
requests totalling some $11.7 million for federal 
grant assistance for fellowships in library and 
information science under Title II-B (Library 
Training) of HEA were received from sixty-two 
institutions of higher education. A panel of eight 
evaluators will meet in Washington, Jan. 14—15, 
1969, on these applications. 


Library and Information Sciences Research Program 


The Advisory Committee on Library Research 
and Training Projects met on Oct. 24—25, 1968, 
to consider proposed fiscal year 1969 activities 
and to plan for future action. Authorized under 
Title II-B of the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
members of the special advisory committee are 
appointed by the Commissioner of Education. Ap- 
pointments effective July 1, 1968, include Mrs. 
Mildred P. Frary, supervisor, Library Section, 
Los Angeles School District; Dr. J. Joanne 
Harrar, librarian and professor of Library Sci- 
ence, Withrop College; and Mr. John P. Mc- 
Donald, librarian, Univ. of Connecticut. 

Other committee members assumed their re- 
sponsibilities in preceding years: Mr. Hoyt R. 
Galvin, director, Charlotte and Mecklenburg 
County Library, Charlotte, N.C.; Dr. Virginia L. 
Jones, dean, School of Library Services, Atlanta 
University; Mr. Eli M. Oboler, university li- 
brarian, Idaho State Univ.; Dr. John R. Pierce, 
executive director, Research Communication Sci- 
ences Division, Bell Telephone Laboratories; Dr. 
Jesse H. Shera, dean, School of Library Science, 
Case Western Reserve University; and Dr. Dor- 
man Winfrey, director-librarian, Texas State Li- 
brary. Mr. Oboler was elected chairman, assum- 
ing this office through June 1969. 

The advisory committee addressed itself to a 
review of recent library-related legislative action, 
the Institute and Fellowship Program, the Li- 
brary and Information Sciences Research Pro- 
gram, and the National Advisory Commission on 
Libraries report. 

Research plans for the current fiscal year in- 
clude a projected funding scheme which identi- 
fies nine major areas of interest: Education and 
Training; Curriculum Development; Computer 
and Information Science Research; Computer 
Applications: Bibliographic Automation; Com- 
puter Applications: Operation Automation; Ad- 
ministration and Services; Reprography; Infor- 
mation Retrieval; and Alerting Systems and Net- 
work Development. The Congressional appropria- 
tion for fiscal 1969 will be employed to fund ma- 
jor efforts in the noted areas. Tt is anticipated that 
some twelve continuation efforts will be included 
in the total plan. 

The number of non-government specialists 
under contract to the Bureau of Research was 
increased by eight library and information sci- 
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ence-oriented Field Readers. Their function is to 
help review and evaluate proposals submitted for 
consideration to the Bureau of Research. Further, 
two non-government consultants were placed 
under contract to act in an advisory capacity. 
These experts add considerable talent to that 
already available through government sources. 


Branch Chief Named 


Mrs. Elizabeth H. Hughey has been appointed 
chief of the Library Program and Facilities 
Branch in the Division of Library Services and 
Educational Facilities, U.S. Office of Education. 
She had been acting chief since the last major 
reorganization in the division in 1967. 

The Library Program and Facilities Branch 
has the headquarters consultative and policy re- 
sponsibilities for the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act. In 1967 the direct administrative 
responsibilities for state plans and programs 
under LSCA was shifted from Washington to the 
nine regional offices of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


P.L. 90-575 


The 90th Congress, in passing the *Higher Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1968" (P.L. 90-575), ex- 
tended the Higher Education Act, the Higher 
Education Facilities Act, the National Defense 
Education Act, and the International Education 
Act through fiscal year 1971. The bill also au- 
thorized six new higher education programs (Co- 
operative Education, Special Services for Dis- 
advantaged Students. Networks for Knowledge, 
Education for the Public Service, Improvement of 
Graduate Education, and the Law School Clini- 
cal Experience Program). 

Under the various legislative changes under the 
Higher Education Act, branch institutions, under 
Title IT-A (College Library Resources), will be 
eligible in fiscal 1969 to receive supplemental 
and special purpose grants—Types A and B only 
—as well as basic grants. The maintenance-of- 
effort requirement for special purpose grants will 
be made consistent with the requirements for 
basic and supplemental grants. New institutions 
of higher education, in accordance with criteria 
prescribed by regulation, will be eligible for 
Title П.А basic grants in the fiscal year preced- 
ing the first year in which students are to be en- 
rolled, beginning in fiscal year 1970. 


HEA Title II-A Advisory Council 


The Advisory Council on College Library Re- 
sources, which meets at the call of the Commis- 
ioner of Education to advise on criteria for the 
awarding of supplemental and special purpose 
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grants under Title II-A (College Library Re- 
sources) of the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
met in Washington, D.C., on Nov. 20-21, 1968. 

Present members are: Dr. Jane G. Flener, as- 
sistant director, Indiana University Library; Dr. 
Edward G. Holley, director of libraries, Univer- 
sity of Houston; Dr. Archie L. McNeal, director 
of libraries, University of Miami; Mr. Charles 
Scribner, Jr., president, Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
Mrs. Mildred J. Heyer, Nevada state librarian: 
Mr. Albert P. Marshall, librarian, Lincoln Uni- 
versity: Mr. Rutherford D. Rogers, director, Stan- 
ford University Libraries; and Mr. Herbert S. 
White, executive director, NASA Scientific & 
Technical Information Facility, College Park, 
Md. The three new members appointed for three- 
year terms expiring in 1971 are Dr. Flener, Dr. 
Holley, and Mr. Scribner, Jr. Mr. Rogers acted 
as chairman for the council sessions. 


Library Services to American Indians 


The Office of Education has been focusing at- 
tention on the educational needs of the American 
Indian through its Indian Education Unit. On 
Nov. 18, 1968, a presentation was made at the 
Office of Education of Minnesota Indian Educa- 
tion which began with the introduction of a group 
of Minnesota Indians and educators by Congress- 
man Albert Quie. 

The contact of the Division of Library Services 
and Educational Facilities with the Indian Educa- 
tion Unit has resulted already in two library insti- 
tute proposals being submitted under Title II-B of 
the Higher Education Act. The College of St. 
Catherine in St. Paul, Minnesota, encouraged by 
the Library Division of the Minnesota State De- 
partment of Education, has submitted a proposal 
to conduct an institute on Public Library Service 
to the Disadvantaged Adult which will focus on 
serving the American Indian, but also will con- 
sider service to the Negro and the migrant. 

A second institute proposal has been submitted 
by the University of Oklahoma on the topic of 
Improvement of American Indian Use of Li- 
braries. This institute is proposed for school and 
public librarians. Both of these proposals indi- 
cate the responsiveness of the Office of Education 
and library educators to current needs in li- 
brarianship. eee 
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available now... 


REALIZATION: 


The Final Report of the Knapp 
School Libraries Project 


Featuring 


"Overview," a narrative essay indicating how the Project sought to 
fulfill its four objectives of demonstrating school library programs, 
working cooperatively with teacher education programs, informing 
citizens and educators of the value of school libraries, and using a 
wide variety of media to dramatize the importance of school li- 
braries. 


Reports from the eight schools and teacher education institutions 
which participated in the Knapp Project between 1963 and 1968. 


Annotated listing of some seventy articles about the Project which 
have appeared in national publications. 


Copies of the brochures, announcements, and guidelines distributed 
by the Project. 


This report, at ten dollars a copy, is available for purchase from the Pub- 
lishing Department, American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


REALIZATION .. ., indispensable for— 
* class use * in-service groups * professional reading 
valuable as— 


* an historical account of this major project 


* a source of ideas for plans and projects of your own 





EDOM 
NOW: 


In a recent address, 
Canadian Prime Minister 
Pierre Trudeau expressed 
concern that the United 
States might be on the 
fringes of civil war. The 
black citizen in the U.S., 
struggling for recognition, 
has precipitated pressures 
that have erupted violently 
in many cities across the 
nation. How and why 

has this all come about? 


The five films in the Civil 
Rights Series open the door 
to thoughtful discussion 

of an over-riding issue 
confronting us today. 


Write or call John Fisher 
collect. for previews or 

a copy of the new Civil 
Rights brochure. 

(312) 256-4730 


FILMS INCORPORATED 
1144 Wilmette Avenue 
Wilmette, Illinois 60091 
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services to members and 


YOUR 
ALA 


A four-part series based on the “Program 
Memorandum" (ninth edition), prepared as a 
working paper for the Program Evaluation and 
Budget Committee (Pebco) at the 1969 Mid- 
winter Meeting in Washington, D.C. 


The activities reported here do not consti- 
tute the whole of ALA's program. Studies and 
projects reported in the planning stage in a 
previous edition and not yet come to fruition 
are not included. The work of such organiza- 
tional committees as nominating, constitution 
and bylaws, elections, etc., is not included. All 
of the time-consuming activities involved in 
the preparation of the annual conference pro- 
gram are omitted, although they task the en- 
ergy and talents of thousands of members and 
the entire staff. Serial publications are listed, 
but no word is said concerning the continuing 
work of their member-editors and their advi- 
sory committees to produce them regularly 


aids to collection building 


and to make them useful to their readers. 

The long-term objectives of the Association 
are achieved by membership activity carried 
out within an organizational framework. 
Members are organized into a council, an ex- 
ecutive board, committees and round tables; 
and fourteen divisions, each with a board of 
directors and such sections, subsections, com- 
mittees, and subcommittees as are necessary. 
The headquarters staff is employed to assist 
the membership in its work by serving as sec- 
retariat for the various units of ALA. In addi- 
tion, it provides advisory and consultant ser- 
vices through correspondence, conferences, 
and trips into the field; develops and monitors 
research projects; represents the Association 
to other organizations; carries out the neces- 
sary business of the Association; organizes 
and supervises a large variety of meetings; 
and edits, produces, and distributes publica- 
tions. 


W Services and promotion: organization 


The American Library Association contin- 
uously examines its internal structure to main- 
tain efficiency in achieving its goals (see 
"Goals for Action," ALA Bulletin, September 
1967, pp. 951-54). At the request of the Exec- 
utive Board, the Committee on Organization 
(COO) prepared a position paper on the need 
for a total reorganization of ALA. The paper, 
adopted by the Board at its fall meeting, No- 
vember 1968, rejects the concept of total reor- 
ganization and recommends that Council 
adopt the following proposals for action 
which could result in substantial simplifica- 
tion of the existing organizational structure 
with attendant benefits in speed and respon- 
siveness 10 membership needs: 


1. Require that all units conduct an exten- 
sive reappraisal of their own sub-unit structure 
with the goal of simplifying by elimination or 
combination. 

2. Adopt a pattern for standardization of 
committee structure and terminology within 
ALA divisions, committees. and other units. 

3. Adopt guidelines and criteria for judg- 
ing the formation and viability of all units. 

4. Require that all Association and unit 
procedures be reexamined and simplified 
wherever possible. 

5. Instruct ALA staff to avoid inter- and in- 
tradivisional overlaps and duplications and 
give them authority to settle such jurisdic- 
tional disputes subject to appeal of their deci- 
sion to the Committee on Organization. 

6. Control proliferation by suggesting that 
before a new unit is created all other units be 
examined to determine whether the goal can 
be accomplished through an existing unit. 

7. Encourage officers of such units as have 
governing bodies to make greater use of their 
governing bodies as alternates to creating new 
units. 

8. Limit the number of ALA and unit of- 
fices or committee appointments which an in- 
dividual may occupy simultaneously in order 
to insure greater involvement and better use 
of more members in Association activities. 
Committee reappointment should be based on 
activity and contribution as a committee mem- 
ber and should not be automatic. 


Implementation of two of the recommenda- 
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tions has already begun. The Executive Board 
and COO distributed a memorandum to ALA 
committees, divisions, and round tables in Au- 
gust 1968, asking each unit to evaluate itself 
and its sub-units on the nature and extent of 
its activities to achieve its goals. An evaluative 
instrument designed by COO was enclosed. A 
progress report is to be submitted to COO by 
each unit by March 1969. 

The self-study process has already been 
under way in the planning and action or orga- 
nization committees of some of the divisions. 
Beginning at Midwinter 1969, a statement of 
the Resources and Technical Services Division 
(RTSD), “Goals for Action,” developed by 
the Planning Committee and published in the 
Spring 1968 Library Resources & Technical 
Services, will be studied by the section Policy 
and Research Committees, with a view to de- 
veloping a statement of goals for each section. 

Following a short discussion of goals for the 
Adult Services Division (ASD) at the 1968 
annual conference, the Board of Directors ap- 
pointed an Ad Hoc Committee to Study Goals 
for ASD which will report at the annual con- 
ference, Atlantic City 1969. The Program Pol- 
icy Committee has been asked to review com- 
mittee structure and committee self-evalu- 
ations, using the ALA Committee on Organiza- 
tion directive as a basis. The ASD Program 
Policy Committee plans to complete the divi- 
sion manual covering procedures and policies 
of ASD, statements of function of each of the 
committees, and other organizational informa- 
tion needed by officers, committee chairmen, 
and members. 

Changes in two important ALA committees 
have been made in the interest of efficiency. 
The Committee on Economic Opportunity 
Programs was dissolved by Council and its re- 
sponsibilities assigned to a newly created 
Coordinating Committee on Library Service 
to the Disadvantaged, with more inclusive re- 
sponsibilities. The Committee on Copyright Is- 
sues was dissolved by the Executive Board 
and its functions transferred to a subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Legislation, to be ap- 
pointed by that Committee. 

In order to achieve the involvement of more 
ALA members in decision making, Council 
has ruled that no person shall accept nomina- 
tions or appointments which could result in si- 
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multaneous service in any two or more of the 
following categories of office: 1) president of 
a division, 2) president-elect of a division, 3) 
chairman of a section of a division, 4) chair- 
man-elect of a section of a division, and 5) 
chairman of an ALA committee. 

Divisions reexamine their functions from 
time to time. The Board of Directors of the 
Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries (AHIL) has adopted and sent to COO 
a revised statement of responsibility placing 
greater emphasis on AHIL’s role in initiating 
or participating in cooperative action with 
those units of ALA whose concerns are com- 
munity-based, in order to develop total library 
resources in the health sciences and in correc- 
tional and rehabilitation programs. The state- 
ment also includes encouragement of library 
personnel in all types of libraries to partici- 
pate in AHIL programs and activities for a 
common understanding of those who have 
special health and behavior problems and 
needs. The statement evolved from the effort 
to establish specific responsibility in ALA for 
library services to groups such as the mentally 
retarded and the physically handicapped. 

The American Library Trustee Association 
(ALTA) has revised its bylaws, and sent to 
COO a revised statement of responsibilities 
which includes encouragement of ALTA mem- 
bers’ participation in all appropriate divisions 
and work with and assistance to organizations 
of library trustees within states and regions. 

Two divisions have developed a structure 
for united effort. The Adult Services Division 
(ASD) and Reference Services Division 
(RSD) interdivisional Committee on Common 
Concerns recommended that each division 
president appoint representatives to commit- 
tees of the other division that interrelate the 
responsibilities of the two divisions. The presi- 
dents have done this. The boards of the two 
divisions and the ASD/RSD Committee on 
Common Concerns will prepare a statement of 
responsibility of the liaison person during 
committee deliberations as a representative 
and to his division before action has been 
taken. 

À new unit has been authorized. The Board 
of Directors of the Association of College and 
Research Libraries (ACRL) approved the au- 
thorization for the establishment of the Asian 


and North African Subsection of the Subject 
Specialists Section as soon as funds become 
available. 

The work of strengthening relationships be- 
tween ALA and its chapters is accelerating. 
The Special Committee on Chapter Relation- 
ships, as a result of its meetings with chapter 
representatives to the ALA Council and chap- 
ter presidents at the 1968 Midwinter Meeting, 
and at the 1968 annual conference, plans an 
orientation session for chapter councillors at 
the 1969 Midwinter Meeting in Washington, 
D.C. The committee has circulated a question- 
naire concerning chapter employment of paid 
executive secretaries and plans to publicize the 
information. 

In response to the stimulation of the Special 
Committee on Chapter Relationships, the 
Oklahoma Library Association (OLA) has es- 
tablished an OLA-ALA Relationships Com- 
mittee to explore ways of developing commu- 
nication patterns and joint activities. 

The divisions, too, strengthen their relation- 
ships with the chapters. ALTA in 1968 com- 
pleted the first phase of its ALA Goals Award 
project by interviewing the state trustee 
boards of eight states. The elements of strength 
contributing to successful state library trustee 
organizations were then communicated in a 
workshop in St. Louis in May to trustee lead- 
ership from Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, and Ar- 
kansas. Publication of recommendations in li- 
brary journals is planned. ALTA will hold an 
institute in Atlantic City, June 1969, for repre- 
sentatives of state trustee groups to share the 
project results. 

ALTA is planning a more important role 
for its regional directors, who work to 
strengthen relationships with the trustees in 
the state associations. A training session in 
the use of the material from the ALA Goals 
Award project of 1967—68 is scheduled for the 
1969 Midwinter Meeting, and attention is 
being directed to the annual conference meet- 
ings of regional library associations at which 
direct contact is made with individual trustees 
participating at the state and regional level. 
The ALTA State Associations Committee con- 
tinues its emphasis on strengthening state 
trustee groups. 

The bylaws of the Resources and Technical 
Services Division (RTSD) Council of Re- 
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gional Groups, consisting of the elected chair- 
man (an officer of RTSD) and representatives 
of the 28 affiliated groups, were changed in 
1968 to provide for the chairman's serving a 
year as vice-chairman, and after a year as 
chairman, serving another one as past chair- 
man. Group meetings will be reported in a 
special section of Library Resources & Tech- 
nical Services. 

The ASD Committee on Relations with 
State and Regional Library Associations is 
preparing a list of state and regional library 
associations that have both adult and refer- 
ence services sections, committees, or similar 
organizational units. 

The Library Education Division (LED) is 
appointing regional representatives to keep in 
touch with state and regional groups inter- 
ested in library education, and its Discussion 
Group for Librarians of Library Science Col- 
lections is encouraging the establishment of 
regional discussion groups of library science 
librarians. 

The Junior Members Round Table (JMRT) 
has established a Committee on State Affiliates 
lo encourage the formation of new affiliates. 
Its first project is the preparation of a hand- 
book on organizing state or local units. 

The orientation of members and officers be- 
comes more necessary as ALA becomes bigger 
and more complex. JMRT fulfills its role of 
orienting the recent ALA member in his na- 
tional organization by holding an orientation 
meeling at the beginning of the annual con- 
ference, where the past president of ALA dis- 
cusses the new member and his relation to 
ALA and the profession. Round table discus- 
sions provided an opportunity for 350 persons 
attending their first conference at Kansas City, 
1968, to talk about ALA with more experi- 
enced members of the profession. A hospitality 
suite and a JMRT information booth permit 
the newcomers to become better acquainted. 

On November 6 and 7, 1968, a sixth orien- 
tation meeting for vice-presidents of divisions 
was held in Chicago. In other years, when the 
financial situation has been less strained, 
vice-chairmen of sections and new members of 
the ALA Executive Board have also been in- 
cluded. The participants met many of the 
ALA staff members and took a tour of the 
headquarters building. They were introduced 
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to the supporting services of ALA and to its 
governing documents. Emphasis was centered 
on ALA goals and the development of activi- 
ties to achieve the goals. A special feature was 
the presence on the program of two young 
members of ALA who had shown interest in 
the establishment of a Round Table on the So- 
cial Responsibilities of Libraries and who ex- 
plained to the group what these concerned 
younger people expected of the Association. 


W Conferences 
The attendance at the annual conference in 


Kansas City was 6540. Eight hundred and 
nine meetings were scheduled during confer- 
ence week, not including meetings scheduled 
during the five preconferences. Attendance 
was limited by the number of hotel sleeping 
rooms available. Action was taken by the 
ALA Executive Board to assure that future 
conferences are scheduled in cities that can 
provide enough sleeping rooms. 

The Midwinter Meeting, January 1968, Bal 
Harbour, Florida, offered a one-session gen- 
eral program on international relations. The 
experimental commercial exhibits, limited to 
equipment suppliers, met with moderate suc- 
cess. Book publishers and media suppliers will 
be asked to participate in commercial exhibits 
at the 1969 Midwinter Meeting in Washington, 
D.C., in January. In addition to the open ALA 
Council sessions, a special open meeting on 
the report of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Libraries is planned for the 1969 Mid- 
winter Meeting. 

Facts and Faces, the ALA Council, an illus- 
trated biographical handbook, is prepared an- 
nually by the Reference Services Division 
(RSD) in cooperation with the H. W. Wilson 
Company and distributed at the annual con- 
ference. Beginning with the 1968 edition, each 
issue will include *The ALA Council Duties, 


Responsibilities, and General Practices." 


@ National Library Week 


The ALA Committee on National Library 
Week (NLW) sponsored seven workshops for 
state NLW directors and assistant directors, 
and other people involved in the development 
of NLW programs. The workshops were held 
preceding the 1968 conferences of the New 
England Library Association, the Mountain 
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Plains Library Association, the Southwest Li- 
brary Association, the Southeast Library As- 
sociation, and the California Library Associa- 
tion, and with the cooperation of these asso- 
ciations. In the two areas where regional con- 
ferences were not held in 1968, workshops 
took place in Chicago and in Philadelphia, the 
latter in cooperation with the Free Library of 
Philadelphia. 

A report on the 1968 NLW activities in the 
states appeared in the ALA Bulletin. Septem- 
ber 1968. 

The committee continues to coordinate the 
activities of the divisional NLW subcommit- 
tees, which function in a variety of ways. 

The NLW Committee of the Adult Services 
Division (ASD) and representatives of the 
Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries (AHIL) are analyzing the results of a 
survey of public library services to the home- 
bound and residents of hospitals and institu- 
tions. Originally intended to identify pro- 
grams as the basis for articles in national 
magazines, the project has aroused enough in- 
terest so that the report as a whole will be 
published. The Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries (ACRL) NLW Committee 
has completed, but not yet published, a 
brochure to promote the contribution of ju- 
nior college libraries to technical training pro- 
grams for distribution to professional groups. 
The American Library Trustee Association 
(ALTA) is preparing a publication contain- 
ing ideas for trustee participation in NLW. 
The reading list for today's young people, 
published in a mod booklet called Happen- 
ings prepared for NLW in 1968, is still avail- 
able from the Young Adult Services Division 
(YASD) office. 


W Other public relations 

The functions of the Public Relations Office 
are to tell the story of the activities of ALA 
through the library, education, and general 
press; to support the work of the various ALA 
units; to maintain good relations with the 
press; to promote good public relations prac- 
tices by libraries; to provide consultant ser- 
vice to ALA membership and staff; and to 
cooperate with other organizations in promo- 
tions. 


Through an average year, the PR office 


writes and releases 150 to 200 news releases 
on a wide variety of subjects. Many of them 
publicize division books, the annual selection 
of the Notable Books Council of ALA, the 
biennial Library Buildings Award Program, 
the Notable Children's Books selection, the se- 
lection of outstanding reference books each 
year, the annual list of books by the Young 
Adult Services Division (YASD), and the As- 
sociation of College and Research Libraries 
(ACRL) Grants Program. The office also pro- 
motes publications of the various units of 
ALA. Each year the office cooperates with Na- 
tional Library Week. It works with the News- 
paper Association Managers, Inc. in promot- 
ing National Newspaper Week and with the 
National Association of Broadcasters in pro- 
moting National Radio Month. (Each of these 
two groups promotes libraries.) The PR office 
works especially closely with the ALA units in 
connection with the Midwinter Meeting and 
annual conference, in publicizing conferences, 
speeches, and other activities, and in arrang- 
ing press interviews with unit spokesmen. The 
office also works with editors on special sto- 
ries. Examples are the article on library ser- 
vices in the inner city which appeared in the 
September issue of Nation’s Cities, and a 
story on unusual services to appear in Chang- 
ing Times, the Kiplinger Newsletter. 

Other units of ALA carry on promotional 
programs. Divisions, offices, and projects pre- 
pare exhibits for display and distribute mate- 
rials at the annual conference, at chapter 
meetings, and at meetings of other associa- 
tions. 

The Exhibits Round Table (ERT) works 
with all state and regional library associations 
to improve standards of exhibits at their meet- 
ings, and maintains a calendar of exhibit 
dates to avoid conflict of meeting dates by 
contiguous state and regional associations. In 
1968, ERT hired Dun and Bradstreet to sur- 
vey exhibits of six state meetings in an effort 
to improve all library exhibits. The ERT con- 
tinues to sponsor such helpful services to 
those attending the annual conference as 
wrapping, mailing, and messenger services. It 
also provides an annual award of from $500 
to $1000 for library projects needing finan- 
cial assistance. ERT is the official ALA unit 
for commercial and special members who 
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want to be active in the Association. 

The promotion and resulting sale of ALA 
publications draws attention to ALA both as 
an association and as a publisher. While the 
concept of a central coordinated ALA publish- 
ing program is being translated into reality, 
the promotion and publicity of major publica- 
tions continues through sales and promotion, 
Publishing Services. 

Plans call for a 1969 Catalog of Publica- 
tions to include all ALA publications that are 
for sale. This catalog and a second catalog, 
School Activities and the Library, will be 
mailed to a wide and varied audience, both 
nationally and internationally. Initial distribu- 
tion of the two catalogs will exceed 150,000 
copies. 

Press releases for new titles keep the li- 
brary, educational, scholarly, and general 
press aware of forthcoming publications. A 
regular program of display advertisements in 
ALA, library, and educational periodicals pub- 
licizes new and recent books. Review copies of 
new publications are sent to book review 
media. Mailing pieces designed for different 
types of libraries call attention to publications 
of specific interest. Publications will be on ex- 
hibit through commercial exhibit programs at 
more than 100 library, educational, and other 
professional meetings during the year. 


W Membership promotion 


ALA membership stands at 37,154 as of 
September 30, 1968, an increase of 1,030 over 
1967, or about 3 per cent. The Membership 
Promotion Office now distributes annually 
more than 500,000 pieces of membership pro- 
motion materials, including brochures, direct 
mail, exhibits, request forms, ads, and re- 
prints, to increase membership. Special pro- 
grams and activities of the office in 1968—69 
include: ALA Membership Day, October 15, 
1968—a mailing to library administrators 
urging new or renewal of memberships of 
their staffs and urging membership of all 
types of librarians and trustees as well as li- 
brary educators in the Library Education Di- 
vision; general solicitation letters to more 
than 5000 nonmembers, urging them to join 
ALA in order to support the development of 
libraries and librarianship; a monthly news- 
letter, Promotionally Speaking, supplanting 
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Ideas and Join, distributed to the Mem- 
bership Committee and headquarters staff; 
new personal, organization, and special mem- 
bership applications, renewal forms, and re- 
minder cards; the Reference Services Division 
(RSD) brochure, first of the fourteen division 
leaflets that will be completely revised in con- 
tent and design; continuing Complimentary 
Student Membership Program for graduate 
students from 44 accredited library schools— 
an increase is expected over the 3359 enrolled 
in 1968; revision of Guidebook For Mem- 
bership Promotion; and various membership 
promotion ads and information carried regu- 
larly in ALA Bulletin, Choice, Wilson Library 
Bulletin, and division periodicals. 

The office cooperates with the ALA Mem- 
bership Committee, a policy-making unit that 
maintains a national network of state and re- 
gional representatives. The regional chairmen 
of the Membership Committee held meetings 
of the state chairmen and divisional represen- 
tatives in the area at each of the five regional 
library association annual conferences and at 
the New York and California Library Associa- 
tion conferences. The membership promotion 
coordinator attended three of these meetings. 
ALA membership exhibits were set up at each 
state and regional conference by the state and 
regional chairmen. 

The American Library Trustee Association 
(ALTA) has revised its membership promo- 
tion structure and now names regional mem- 
bership representatives in the regions es- 
tablished by the ALA parent committee. 
ALTA regional directors have accepted a 
greater responsibility for membership promo- 
tion as they work with trustee organizations in 
the states. 

The ALA Membership Committee has ap- 
pointed a subcommittee to study the ALA 
dues structure. The subcommittee will invite 
reactions and suggestions of ALA members 
concerning the dues schedule and the need for 
its revision at the Midwinter Meeting, Wash- 
ington, D.C., January 1969. 


m Headquarter's Library 

The Headquarters Library serves the head- 
quarters staff, and, within its resources, the 
membership. In addition to its printed matter, 
the library also lends on interlibrary loan the 
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Library Administration Division's (LAD) col- 
lections of slides, folders and programs of new 
library buildings, and the Dana publicity 
scrapbooks of two years. Filmstrips and slides 
on library use and promotion are lent for pre- 
view by library schools and libraries inter- 
ested in purchasing and for programs to fill a 
one-time need. The library holds and lends 
l6mm films only if they have been produced 
or sponsored by ALA. The Association's 
archives, now housed at North Pier Terminal, 
are serviced by the library. The problem of 
organizing the archives is still to be solved. In 
June 1968 a brochure was produced explain- 
ing the library's services for nonstaff users. A 
library manual for the use of all headquarters 
staff is in preparation. 


W Awards 


ALA awards, citations, and scholarships are 
presented for distinguished service to the 
profession, for publication of significant mate- 
rials, and for study and research. Approxi- 
mately 30 awards will be presented during 
1969, the majority during the annual confer- 
ence, Atlantic City, June 1969. (For the list 
and description of all awards, see ALA Bulle- 
tin, November 1968, pp. 1277-82.) 

The Scholarship Subcommittee of the ALA 
Awards Committee met at headquarters in 
September to draft criteria for an ALA Schol- 
arship Program. Through this program it is 
envisioned that a variety of donors will con- 
tribute to a central fund for ALA scholarships 
in the sum of $2500 each, to be presented to 
outstanding applicants wishing to enter li- 
brary school. The draft of the proposal will be 
discussed by the ALA Awards Committee dur- 
ing its Midwinter Meeting, Washington, D.C., 
January 1969. The committee will then send 
the plan to Council for its approval. The 
Board of Directors of the Young Adult Ser- 
vices Division (YASD) voted to solicit contri- 
butions for a single, one-time scholarship in 
memory of Margaret Scoggin, formerly Coor- 
dinator of Young Adult Services, New York 
Public Library, to be known as the Margaret 
Scoggin Scholarship, and administered by the 
president, vice-president, and past president of 
YASD. A Scholarship Committee has been ap- 
pointed by the Armed Forces Librarians Sec- 
tion (AFLS) of the Public Library Associa- 


tion (PLA) to study the feasibility of es- 
tablishing a scholarship supported by mone- 
tary gifts in memory of deceased armed 
forces librarians. 

A Laura Ingalls Wilder Award Committee, 
Children's Services Division (CSD), has 
begun work on the selection of the 1970 recip- 
ient. This award is given every five years. 

In memory of Esther J. Piercy, editor for 
ten years of Library Resources & Technical 
Services, an award has been established by the 
Resources and Technical Services Division 
(RTSD) to identify and to encourage achieve- 
ment in the technical services by younger li- 
brarians. A jury has been appointed to select 
the first recipient to receive the award at the 
Atlantic City Conference in 1969. 

The Eunice Rockwell Oberly Award, for- 
merly administered by the Reference Services 
Division (RSD), was transferred to the Agri- 
culture and Biological Sciences Subsection of 
the Association of College and Research Li- 
braries (ACRL) by action of both boards at 
the 1968 annual conference. The transfer was 
completed September 1968. 

A new proposal for a lectureship related to 
children's literature honoring May Hill Ar- 
buthnot, funded by Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, will be presented to the Board of Direc- 
tors of CSD at the 1969 Midwinter Meeting. 


W Special Programs Coordinator 

The Special Programs Coordinator works 
with units of ALA, such as with the divisional 
offices on a Division Officers Orientation 
Meeting; the Adult Services Division (ASD), 
on the implementation of its winning J. Mor- 
ris Jones-World Book-ALA Goals Award 
conference; and the Junior College Section of 
the Association of College and Research Li- 
braries (ACRL), on planning for a workshop 
prior to the annual conference, Atlantic City, 
June 1969. 

A special activity of 1968-69 is the contin- 
uation of the study of annual meetings ini- 
tiated by the ALA Executive Board. The study 
is designed to assess the present pattern of the 
annual conference, in terms of the effective- 
ness of the meetings, the amount of time re- 
quired of members and staff to prepare for 
the conference, and the number and severity 
of conflicts that members experience in attend- 
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ing meetings scheduled during the conference. 
In connection with the Kansas City Confer- 
ence, questionnaires related to these problems 
were answered by chairmen of conference 
meetings, by headquarters staff members, and 
by a random sampling of persons attending 
the conference. Further steps in the study will 
be a Midwinter preparation time study with 
headquarters staff and the distribution of a 
questionnaire to all conferees at the Atlantic 
City Conference. 


ш Building collections: the process 

Criteria for materials selection are always 
needed. The Evaluation of Library Tools 
Committee, Children’s Services Division 
(CSD), expects to complete the draft of its 
final report at the 1969 annual conference. It 
will include opinion on the adequacy of exist- 
ing professional book selection aids with doc- 
umentation. The division's Magazine Evalua- 
tion Committee, in addition to reviewing new 
periodicals upon request, is preparing a state- 
ment of criteria for the selection of magazines 
for children. 


Ш Selection aids: serials 


The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulle- 
lin, a guide to current books, is published 
twice a month, September through July, and 
once only in August. It has a paid subscrip- 
tion of about 35,500. The Editorial Committee 
is responsible for policy for the editorial con- 
tent of the “Booklist” sections of The Book- 
list; the Subscription Books Committee is re- 
sponsible for the *Subscription Books Bulle- 
tin" section. About 12,000 books will be re- 
ceived for evaluation in 1968-69, and reviews 
will be published in The Booklist for about 
one-third of these. 

For 1968-69 The Booklist wil carry the 
supplements to the “Books for Adults Begin- 
ning to Read, revised 1967" list, published in 
the December 1, 1967 Booklist, and the “Easy 
Materials for the Spanish Speaking" list, 
published in the July 15, 1968 Booklist, when 
the Adult Services Division (ASD) Commit- 
tee on Reading Improvement for Adults and 
its Subcommittee on Materials for the Spanish 
Speaking has prepared the supplements. 

Regular reviewing of filmstrips and 8mm 
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loops will be started in Booklist in 1968—69 in 
accordance with the approved recommenda- 
tions of the Editorial Committee’s Subcommit- 
tee on the Reviewing of Nonprint Material in 
the Booklist. 

Notable Books lists are produced annually 
by ASD, the Children’s Services Division 
(CSD), and the Young Adult Services Divi- 
sion (YASD), and are published in The 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin. 

The Subscription Books Bulletin section of 
The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 
is the work of the 50-member Subscription 
Books Committee, which prepares and 
publishes reviews of reference and subscrip- 
tion books for libraries and patrons of li- 
braries. The committee expects to prepare and 
publish detailed evaluations of ten general 
reference encyclopedias, 22 general reference 
sources confined to a single subject field, and 
one bibliography in the coming year. The 
committee will also publish several omnibus 
reviews and four consumer articles written for 
the layman. The committee's commitments 
during 1969 include, in addition to five-year 
reevaluations of continuously revised encyclo- 
pedias, reviews of the new /nternational Ency- 
clopedia of the Social Sciences, New Caxton 
Encyclopedia, and the Encyclopedia of Li- 
brary and Information Science. During the 
year, through its secretary at ALA headquar- 
ters, the committee expects to receive and 
answer inquiries on reference books. 

Choice, a monthly current book selection 
guide of the Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries (ACRL), evaluates over 6000 
titles a year with the assistance of 2600 re- 
viewers. Reviews are now published on cards 
for subscribers to this service. The continu- 
ance of the publication was assured by a sec- 
ond grant of $108,855 from the Council on 
Library Resources for 1966—69, after which 
the periodical is expected to become self-sup- 
porting. 

The Reference Services Division (RSD) Li- 
brary Journal List of Reference Books Com- 
mittee reviews the field of reference publica- 
tions annually and will complete its selection 
of good, relatively inexpensive reference 
books published in 1968 suitable for the small 
and medium-sized public and college library 
at the 1969 Midwinter Meeting. The list will 
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be published in Library Journal, April 15, 
1969. The publishers of the books included in 
*Reference Books of 1967" supplied two cop- 
ies of each title for exhibit at the 1968 ALA 
Kansas City Conference, and later meetings of 
state and local library groups, institutes, or 
workshops. The same procedure will be fol- 
lowed for the “Reference Books of 1968.” 
Copies of the reprints are distributed with the 
exhibit. 


W Retrospective lists 

Books for Children, 1967-1968, the third 
annual compilation of reviews of children's 
books recommended by The Booklist during 
the last volume year, was published in Novem- 
ber 1967. 

The Book Reevaluation Committee, Chil- 
dren's Services Division (CSD), is working 
on a reevaluation of books published during 
1960—65, with special attention to the Notable 
Books lists for those years. This list will be in- 
tegrated into the lists of the previous twenty 
years. Publication of Notable Children’s 
Books 1940-1965 is planned for the 1970 con- 
ference. Titles included must have proved 
their worth by continuing to be significant for 
at least five years. 


W Separate aids—1968 

The tenth title, Man and His Govern- 
ment, by Harold D. Lasswell, in the Reading 
for an Age of Change series, Adult Services 
Division (ASD) under the supervision of the 
Special Projects Committee, has been 
published, completing the series. An evalua- 
tion of the project will be made by the ASD 
Reading Guide Project Evaluation Commit- 
tee. Contemporary Philosophy (a change in 
title from that in the 1967 Program Memoran- 
dum), by Sidney Hook, was published in 
April 1968 and is now sold by The Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., along with the rest 
of the series. Special promotion is planned 
for the whole series. A paperback publisher 
has expressed an interest in bringing out all 
ten titles in a single volume. 

The lists of books relating to television pro- 
grams for distribution to schools and libraries 
—prepared by the Bibliography Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Children's Books in 
Relation to Radio and Television, Children's 


Services Division (CSD) in 1968-69—include 
those for Discovery-ABC on: Sweden, Back- 
yard Odyssey, Oceanography, Switzerland, 
Saint Pierre, and Miquelon Islands. Reading 
lists have been prepared for the new subscrip- 
tion service, Teachers’ Guides to Television, 
provided for fourteen network programs each 
semester: Down to the Sea in Ships, Election, 
The Enchanted Isles-The Galapagos, Gettys- 
burg, Heidi, Inauguration, The Nutcracker, 
Pinocchio, Reptiles and Amphibians, Satur- 
day’s Adoption, The Scientist, The Secret of 
Michaelangelo, The Sense of Wonder, and 
Urban Crisis. 

A subcommittee of the ASD Reading Im- 
provement for Adults Committee prepared 
“Easy Materials for the Spanish Speaking.” It 
was published in The Booklist and Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin, July 15, 1968, and re- 
prints are now available from the ASD office. 
The subcommittee was continued for one year 
to work with programs for Spanish-speaking 
Americans—including Libros, Elements, Edu- 
cativos у Recreativos (LEER) —a joint effort 
of the Bro-dart Foundation and Books for the 
People Fund, Inc., with the collaboration of 
the Pan American Union, to compile and 
make available lists of Spanish language 
books for school and public libraries in Latin 
America and the United States. 

The AFL/CIO-ALA (ASD) Joint Commit- 
tee on Library Service to Labor Groups 
published a leaflet, “Library Resources for 
Union Research Activities.” The committee 
also completed and published “Labor in 
America: A Reading List for Young People.” 
Representatives from CSD, the Young Adult 
Services Division (YASD), and the American 
Association of School Librarians (AASL) 
served on the subcommittee to produce the 
leaflet. Both publications are now available 
through the ASD Office. 

Subject Guide to Major United States Gov- 
ernment Publications, a comprehensive guide 
to United States government publications of 
permanent reference value, prepared by Ellen 
Jackson under the aegis of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, was published posthumously in Decem- 
ber 1968. 

A list of 37 journals in the field of the ap- 
plied and physical sciences, designed to inter- 
pret for the layman new scientific and techni- 
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cal developments, prepared by the Reference 
Services Division (RSD) Science and Tech- 
nology Reference Services Committee, was 
published in the RQ fall 1968 issue, under the 
title "Science Magazines for Laymen." 

The remaining announced lists compiled by 
the Troubled Child Subcommittee of the Asso- 
ciation of Hospital and Institution Libraries 
(AHIL) Bibliotherapy Committee will be in- 
cluded in the handbook on methods and mate- 
rials of bibliotherapy currently being pre- 
pared by the Bibliotherapy Committee. The 
list, *Self Discovery Through Books," is sched- 
uled for publication in the December 1968 
issue of Child Welfare and will be available 
from AHIL as a reprint. 

The Best Books for Young Adults Commit- 
tee, Young Adult Services Division ( YASD), is 
working on the annual list to be published in 
Today's Education, journal of the National 
Education Association, and reprinted for wide 
distribution. 


H Proposed aids 


Selection aids to meet the needs of various 
types of libraries are in preparation. 

Books for Junior Colleges, a selected list of 
15,000 titles to serve as an authoritative book 
selection guide for libraries in junior and 
community colleges with transfer or liberal 
arts programs, is scheduled for publication 
this year. It was compiled under the editor- 
ship of James W. Pirie and the aegis of the 
Editorial Committee. 

The Starter List Committee of the Public Li- 
brary Association (PLA) has prepared a list of 
about 5000 adult nonfiction titles suggested 
for first purchase by new libraries and 
branches, to be published by R. R. Bowker 
Company during the summer of 1969. 

Books for Elementary School Libraries: an 
Initial Collection, compiled and edited by Eli- 
zabeth D. Hodges at the request of the Edito- 
rial Committee, is in preparation for early 
1969 publication. The new annotated list is a 
buying guide to more than 3000 books that 
will make it possible for elementary schools, 
grades K-8, to give initial library service to 
children. Selection, content, and arrangement 
emphasize contemporary elementary school 
curriculum content and practice. 

Plans are under way also for a companion 
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volume to the elementary list, an annotated 
list of nonprint materials for elementary 
school libraries, Grades K-8. The proposed 
publication is intended to serve as a buying 
guide to a quality collection of audiovisual 
materials that will make it possible to give ini- 
tial library service to children in elementary 
schools. Geared by selection and organization 
to curricular needs, the list will include only 
materials recommended for purchase by 
schools, with special emphasis on materials 
for purchase at the building level. The num- 
ber of entries will be based on the basic num- 
ber given in the audiovisual section of the 
forthcoming Standards for Media Programs, 
prepared by the American Association of 
School Librarians (AASL) and the Depart- 
ment of Audiovisual Instruction (DAVI) of 
the National Education Association (NEA). 

An annotated list of periodicals for schools, 
grades K-12, compiled by the Editorial Com- 
mittee's Periodicals List Subcommittee and 
edited by the chairman, Marian Scott, is being 
prepared for early 1969 publication. The new 
buying guide for elementary and secondary 
school libraries lists and annotates more than 
four hundred titles recommended for use by 
and with students. In addition to the list of 
periodicals, newspapers, and periodical in- 
dexes, the publication features a chapter on 
developing and acquiring periodical collec- 
tions. A compilation of current evaluations of 
new periodicals suggested for use with young 
adults will be prepared by the Magazine Eval- 
uation Committee, Young Adult Services Divi- 
sion (YASD), for publication in Top of the 
News early in 1969. 

Other lists to meet student needs at the sec- 
ondary and post-secondary school levels are 
also planned by subcommittees of the Edito- 
rial Committee. The Subcommittee on Voca- 
tional-Technical Education Lists is working 
on plans for multimedia lists of materials for 
libraries, in support of vocational and occupa- 
tional programs in high schools and junior 
colleges. The Subcommittee on New Lists for 
School Libraries is working on plans for a list 
of books for the humanities program in secon- 
dary schools and a list of nonprint materials 
for schools, grades 9-12. 

The Basic Reference Books Committee of 
the Reference Services Division (RSD) com- 
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pleted an annotated list of over six hundred ti- 
tles. Publication by ALA is expected in 1969 
under the title, Reference Books for Small and 
Medium-sized Public Libraries. 

Other proposed works are concerned with 
special subjects or format. 

The AFL/CIO-ALA (ASD) Joint Commit- 
tee on Library Service to Labor Groups is 
preparing a reading list on white collar unions 
and an annotated list of films on labor that 
would be suitable for purchase or rental by a 
school or public library. Both lists will be 
published in the Library Service to Labor 
Newsletter. 

The Reference Services Division (RSD) 
Science and Technology Reference Services 
Committee will publish as a committee report 
its analysis and inventory of machine readable 
information sources for the library market. 


W New and revised editions 

Three important aids are being updated. A 
second edition of the 1957 “Book Bait" listing 
100 adult titles selected for their appeal and 
suitability to young people was compiled by 
Elinor Walker and published in December 
1968. 

“Updating the Children's Library," a re- 
print of an article by Vera S. Flandorf, origi- 
nally published in Hospital Management Mag- 
azine, October 1965, is being republished with 
a revised bibliography for distribution and 
sale by the Associaton of Hospital and Institu- 
tion Libraries (AHIL). 

The revised edition of The Teacher's Li- 
brary, a classified, annotated listing of profes- 
sional books recommended by persons in the 
subject area organizations for utilization in 
setting up a professional library, was prepared 
jointly by the National Commission of 
Teacher Education and Professional Stan- 
dards of the National Education Association 
(NEA) and the American Association of 
School Librarians (AASL), and is available 
from the NEA Publications Division. 


Bi Bibliographic projects 

United States of America National Biblio- 
graphical Services and Related Activities in 
1965-1967, compiled by Helen Dudenbostel 
Jones, will be published and sold as a separate 
by the Reference Services Division (RSD). 


Earlier annual listings were published in RQ, 
and future annual cumulations will be 
published in the journal on a regular sched- 
ule. 

RSD Wilson Indexes Committee, which ad- 
vises the H. W. Wilson Company on periodi- 
cals to be included in the indexes and studies 
general problems arising in the preparation of 
these indexes, has completed its study of the 
Abridged Readers Guide and the Art Index in 
1968. It is proceeding, with additional mem- 
bers on the subcommittee, to study the list of 
magazines indexed in Education Index. 

The RSD Science and Technology Refer- 
ence Services Committee is investigating the 
need for a guide to the guides to the literature 
in science and technology and will prepare 
one for publication if it is needed. 

For Storytellers and Storytelling: Bibliog- 
raphies, Materials, and Resource Aids, a de- 
finitive, evaluative list compiled by the Story- 
telling Materials Survey Committee. Children’s 
Services Division (CSD), was published late 
in 1968 and is available from the CSD office. 

The Elementary Library Magazine Articles 
Bibliography Committee of the American As- 
sociation of School Librarians (AASL) has 
completed the revision of Magazine Articles 
on Elementary School Libraries: A Bibliogra- 
phy, now available on request from AASL. 

The reports of two studies of materials and 
collections have been completed. A critical 
essay on the use of paperback books in pub- 
lic libraries, The Buckram Syndrome, by 
Marie T. Curley, based on a survey jointly un- 
dertaken by PLA and the American Book 
Publishers Council (ABPC) with financial as- 
sistance from the New World Foundation, has 
been published by the Publications Committee 
of the Public Library Association (PLA). It is 
No. 13 of the Public Library Reporter series. 

Subject Collections in Children’s Literature, 
a manuscript completed by the Committee on 
National Planning of Special Collections of 
Children’s Books, CSD, will be published in 
1969 by R. R. Bowker. 

Two new studies have begun. The Reference 
Services Division/Resources and Technical 
Services Division Interdivisional Committee 
on Public Documents is working toward re- 
sumption of the network of regional report 
centers for technical reports formerly main- 
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tained in the United States and plans a study 
of other depository collections which should 


be initiated, expanded, or planned. / i f 

The Library Education Division (LED) ее or 
Discussion Group for Librarians of Library 
Science Collections is planning a question- NEW EMC 


naire to determine the scope of library science READING DEVELOPMENT 


collections, including those in state agencies 


as well as in library schools. ecc TAPES 





Tapes 7-12, teacher's guide, 
and student workbook 
n now available 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


(6 tapes, 25 workbooks, teacher's 
guide) $24.50 (net) 


Send orders to 


^P с Dept. A 
Your Association Works For You! EMC CORPORATION 
—— 180 East Sixth Street 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 EAST HURON STREET St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 














NOW! ORDER ALL OF YOUR PAPERBACKS FROM AN 
EDUCATIONAL “SPECIALIST”! 


EDUCATIONAL PAPERBACKS 


(NOT REBOUND) 
THE MOST POPULAR ENGLISH, SOCIAL SCIENCE, SCIENCE 
AND LEISURE READING TITLES AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


le e Over 5000 titles in stock especially selected 
for schools and libraries 
e Order from an easy-to-use catalog with author 
and subject index 
e Immediate delivery on most titles 


Paperback Dept. AL-9 
HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, INC. 
Vandalia Road, Jacksonville, Illinois 





Please send paperback catalog and full price 
information 
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USE OF THE ALA NAME 


It has come to the attention of the American 
Library Association that various publishers and 
distributors have stated that certain of their pub- 
lications or lists of publications have been “ap- 
proved" or “recommended” by the Association. 

In every instance in which such representation 
is made, librarians or school administrators 
should insist that the publisher identify the issue 
of an Association publication or the book in 
which the alleged “approval” or “recommenda- 
tion" appeared. Librarians should also determine 
whether the publication reviewed by the Associa- 
tion is identical to the publication which is the 
subject of the representation. If it is not identi- 
cal, any representation concerning ALA “recom- 
mendation" or “approval” is per se a misrepre- 
sentation. 


The American Library Association is seriously 
concerned about the widespread misuse of its 
name and has adopted a comprehensive program 
to combat such misuse by legal and other pro- 
cedures. As part of this program librarians are 
requested to send copies of commercial advertise- 
ments, brochures, and promotional materials in 
which reference to American Library Association 
“approval,” “review,” or “recommendation” is 
included to Mr. William Rutter, American Li- 
brary Association, 50 East Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611. 

The Association will shortly publish a compre- 
hensive statement describing its various review- 
ing functions and their relevance to book pur- 
chasing or leasing decision making. 

cco 





JERRYBILT LIBRARIANS 





Cheer up, Mavis, if book selection is dead, something else will take its place before you know it. 
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From the people who know books and libraries best 





CARNEGIE LIBRARIES 
Their History and Impact on American Public Library Development 


Fascinating and informative — the first documented history of Andrew Carnegie's 
public library philanthropy in the United States. This highly readable volume draws 
heavily from unpublished correspondence in the Carnegie Corporation files to pro - 
vide an interesting evaluation of Carnegie's influence on the development of the 
American public library today. This book encompasses Carnegie the man and his 
motivations, and others who played important roles including: his private secretary, 
James Bertram; librarians such as William Howard Brett; and Alvin Johnson, an 
influential advisor. The mechanics and problems involved in the distribution of 
$40,000,000 for 1,679 buildings in 46 states are detailed. Included are charts and 
tables by region, state, city, year, and cost. Unaccepted grants and present status of 
Carnegie buildings are also analyzed. Illustrations from the contemporary press com - 


plete this monumental record. Indexed. A noteworthy and fitting addition to the literature of the field which 
Andrew Carnegie so profoundly stimulated and influenced. George S. Bobinski, 272 pages, Cloth, LC 68 - 


54216 ( February ) $10.00. 


BOOK BAIT 
Detailed Notes on Adult Books 
Popular with Young People, 2nd. ed. 


The 100 carefully selected adult titles in this unusual 
guide are books of proven appeal to young adults 
which can be recommended without reservation. Re - 
view length notes summarize content in detail, in - 
dicate specific audience appeal, and give ideas for 
book talks and follow - up titles. For this revision 
of the 1957 edition, 56 new titles have been added 
and all out- of - print and teen-age titles deleted . 
This up - to-date guide will be invaluable for pro - 
moting reading among young people. Elinor Walker. 
comp., 136 p., Paper, LC 68 - 54709 $2.00 


THE CAREER OF THE 

ACADEMIC LIBRARIAN 

ACRL Monograph 29 

This. comprehensive study documents the social, 
economic, demographic, educational, motivational, 
and psychological factors in the career patterns of 
707 academic librarians. Relating these factors to 
achievement, the study provides important impli - 
cations in the areas of recruiting, selection, and 
education of librarians. Bibliography and tables. 
Perry D. Morrison. 176 p., Paper, LC 68 - 24079 
( February ) $4.50 


A 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES: 
Development, Needs, and Perspectives 
Papers Presented at a Conference Sponsored by the 
American Library Association, American Associa - 
tion of Junior Colleges, and the University of Cali - 


fornia, Los Angeles, June 1967. ACRL Monograph 


30. 


Nineteen papers presented at this first national con - 
ference on junior college libraries define the nature 
of a vital junior college and show ways in which 
their libraries can and do play their role. Admin - 
istrators, librarians, and other specialists cover such 
topics as: library needs in the development of the 
new campus, the library as it supports instruction, 
the library and research, library education and per - 
sonnel, the library and information retrieval, and 
library facilities and equipment. For: the most 
rapidly developing libraries in the profession, these 
papers present imaginative and innovative approaches 
to library service. Everett L. Moore, editor. 136 p., 
Paper, LC 68 - 56370 ( February ) $3.00 


THE BUCKRAM SYNDROME 


A Critical Essay on Paperbacks in Public Libraries 

of the United States. Public Library Reporter No. 13. 
Commentary on the findings of a 1965 survey on the 

use of paperbacks in public libraries. Its critical con - 

clusions are likely to excite a great deal of controversy 
on this timely subject. Marie T. Curley. 80 p., Paper, 

LC 68 - 31033 $1.75 


From the people who really know books 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 








SIGNIFICANT 4: 
NEW BOOKS “: 
LIBRARIES (17: . 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY SYSTEMS IN THE UNITED STATES 

A Survey of Multi - Jurisdictional Systems 

This landmark study is based on data collected from 56 selected systems across the country. An introductory 
chapter presents the objectives and methodology of the study. Part I, an overview, gives a general, historical 
review of system development; outlines the characteristics of 491 systems; and, for 58 selected systems studied, 
details their structure, development, resources and services. Part II presents case studies which examine in 
depth the background, structure, state - system and system - unit relationships, personnel, services, finances 
and resources of six systems selected for intensive study and comparative analysis, Part III summarizes the 
basic findings and supplies conclusions and recommendations drawn from the study. Appendices translate the 
raw statistics of the questionnaire responses into detailed, tabular form to supplement the text. Also appended 
are the questionnaires, names of libraries involved, and maps. Veritably encyclopedic in its coverage, the 
findings of this peioneer study, supported by a grant of more than $50,000 from the Council on Library Resources, 
will profoundly affect public library development for years to come. Nelson Associates. 384 p., Cloth, 68 - 
54708 ( January ) $10.00 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 
BULLETIN REVIEWS 1966 - 1968 


The fifth collection of ALA's Subscription Books 
Committee includes reviews of all 46 evaluations of 
reference works published in The Booklist and Sub - 
scription Books Bulletin from September 1, 1966 - 
July 15, 1968. The reviews evaluate encyclopedias, 
atlases, dictionaries, directories, and other reference 
works with recommendations for or against pur- 
chase. Subscription Books Committee, ALA. 150 p., 
Paper, LC 61 - 2636 $2.25 


THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 

OF CONGRESS CLASSIFICATION 
Consisting of the formal presentations and discussions 
by LC staff and practicing catalogers during a three - 
day institute, this book offers manual - type guidance 
in the use of the LC Classification. Richard H. 
Schimmelpfeng and C. Donald Cook, editors. 272 p., 
Paper Illus., LC 68 - 27829 $6.50 


ALA RULES FOR FILING 
CATALOG CARDS, 2ND. ED. 


These revised official filing rules are based on the 
principle of a single - alphabet arrangement. They 
are available in two versions. The unabridged pre - 
sents a very full and detailed code. The abridged 
presents the same basic rules and is suitable for 
smaller libraries, library science courses, and on- 
the-job training. In both versions, numerous 
examples illustrate application of the rules. Pauline 
A. Seely, editor. 

Abridged 104 p., Paper, LC 68 -21020 $2.00 

Unabridged 272 p., Cloth, LC 68 - 21019 $6.75 


SUBJECT GUIDE TO MAJOR 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

A comprehensive subject guide covering titles of 
permanent importance issued by the Government 
Printing Office from the earliest period to the present. 
Title annotations include author, date, pages, agency 
of issue, document number, and brief descriptions. 
Published posthumously. Ellen Jackson. 200 p., 
Cloth, LC 68 - 25844 $5.50 


50 EAST HURON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 





66... Merit Students Encyclopedia fits right in with 


today’s expanded curriculum for upper elementary 
grades. The language and illustrations come across 
beautifully, clearly. My teachers find it most effective 


as a daily, in-class tool that students really enjoy using. 


Ernest Ritenhouse, Principal 
Meadowbrook School 
Hillsdale, New Jersey 
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Merit Students Encyclopedia in its place. 


For further insight into why 
so many elementary 

school classrooms are 

now equipped with 

Merit Students Encyclopedia, 
we welcome your inquiry. 

No obligation. 


Collier-Macmillan Library Services, Dept. A1M E 
866 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


Gentlemen: I would like to know how Merit Students 
Encyclopedia can be used as an effective research tool in 
the library. Please have your representative contact me 
for a presentation. 








librarian's name 





school 


MERIT 
STUDENTS 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 





address 





VPE EM NS ара 


city state zip code 
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“I found LC 67-119079 in less than two minutes... all by myself." 
That's how easy LC searching is with IDC's Micrographic Cata- 
log Retrieval System. It's the new System that lets libraries use 
their professional staff to the best possible advantage. And, 
makes LC search and print out so routine even clerical personnel 
have no difficulties. 


IMAGINE THAT... 


IDC’s Micrographic Catalog Retrieval System puts an end to the 
days when it took a real “pro” to unscramble the Library of Con- 
gress Catalog. This new, high speed system automates LC search 
and print out procedures. To begin with, we've compiled a quick- 
* find Index by both LC Card Number and Main Entry. Then, the 
actual LC entries are reproduced » í 
on Microfiche cards, over 1,100 en- . 
tries on each card. (A 20-inch | 
desk-top Microfiche file contains | 
millions of entries.) Your people | 
simply locate the entry in the In- $ 
dex, select the proper Microfiche 
card, and insert this card in a 





Reader Printer. Six seconds later The M-C-R System gives you 
z complete LC searching and 
. a full-size LC Copy. print out at a single desk. 


IDC's igne e Ne Catalog Retrieval System is always. up-to- 

date ... weeks ahead of ordering printed LC cards and includes | 
back issues through 1963. Subscribers receive weekly issues on. 
Microfiche of approximately 3,000 advance release-LG guis all 

alphabetized and interfiled by Main Entry. A 


Cumulative supplements, issued monthly, quarterly, and an- 
nually, are also provided, completely indexed by LC Card Num- 
ber and Main Entry. 


The M-C-R System is the best way to increase the effectiveness 
of your professional's time, speed work flow, and keep up with 
current LC output. If you would like us to show you exactly 
what we mean, simply return this time-saving coupon. 











To: Information Dynamics Corporation 
Library Systems and Services Division 
80 Main Street, темна Massachusetts 01867 
Gentlemen: 
HELP! [] Send me more information on the M-C-R System. 
[] Have your representative call me for appointment. 
Г] I would like a demonstration in my area on 
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Street 
City 





A lot of colleges 
are buying library books 
when they should be 
buying libraries. 


When you order your books through 
the Xerox College Library Program, 
all you do to set up your library is 
unpack it. 

We can send you the complete 
2,000-volume Choice Opening Day 
Library*, along with 4,500 enrich- 
ment titles (including Choice's Out- 
standing Books and 500 out-of-print 
titles from the ALA booklist, Books 
for College Libraries). 

By ordering your library from us, 
you save yourself the time and trou- 
ble of going through hundreds of 
catalogs and booklists. And you save 


your college the expense of having 
thousands of orders typed up and 
mailed out. 

Every book is listed in one anno- 
tated catalog. All of them—or as few 
as 100—can be had with one order. 

And every book comes fully cata- 
loged and processed to LC standards. 

If you're about to start a new col- 
lege library —or add to an existing 
one— write for the free Xerox Col- 
lege Library Program Catalog. 

Then, you'll be able to stop buy- 
ing your library book by book. And 
start buying your books by the library. 


University Microfilms 


300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48103, (313) 761-4700 


n XEROX 
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Report of the National 


Advisory Commission on Libraries 


October 1968 











October 3, 1968 
The President 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. President: The Report of the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Libraries es- 
tablished in September 1966, by your Executive 
Order Number 11301, is attached. The Report 
has been reviewed by the members of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Libraries. 

The Committee found it a highly stimulating 
report, containing numerous ideas which would 
strengthen the role of libraries in our society. It 
reflected the painstaking and energetic efforts of 
the Commission to look at the varied problems 
confronting libraries and librarians as they seek 
to supply a variety of services in the midst of 
growing demands. 

Libraries are the keepers of our history and 
our culture. But they are not merely storehouses 
for the relics of the past, but meeting places for 
people and ideas, vital partners in our system of 
education. 

The Committee urges a wide distribution of 
the Report. Its recommendations should be con- 
sidered and discussed by individuals and groups 
at federal, state and local levels, both in and out 
of the library community. It should encourage 
all of these groups as they make plans for even 
more effective services. 

Respectfully yours, 
Wilbur J. Cohen 
Chairman, President's 
Committee on Libraries 


Acknowledgments 

The appendixes of this Report of the National 
Advisory Commission on Libraries contain lists 
of the witnesses who offered testimony and orga- 
nizations which submitted useful special studies. 
Many other individuals in one way or another 
contributed to the efforts of the Commission. It 
is appropriate here to mention our particular 
thanks to Frederick H. Wagman, director, Uni- 
versiy Library, The University of Michigan, 
whose preliminary compilation of written mate- 
rial at the request of the Commission served as 
indispensable resource for discussions at its final 
meetings and enabled the distillation of content 
for the December 1967 preliminary report and 
the present report to be completed within the 
limited time available. Finally, the Commission 
wishes to thank the officials and agencies of the 
federal government, whose cooperation has been 
most helpful from the beginning. 
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Letter of Transmittal 
National Advisory Commission 
on Libraries 
Washington, D.C. 20204 
July 1, 1968 


The Hon. Wilbur J. Cohen 

Secretary, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 

Chairman, President's Committee on 
Libraries 


Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: In accordance with the 
Executive Order of the President of the United 
States, we are pleased to transmit to the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Libraries the recommenda- 
tions of the National Advisory Commission on 
Libraries. The Commission believes that its six 
broad objectives for the transitional and future 
development of library and information services 
can be achieved responsibly and realistically 
through the structural and organizational recom- 
mendations set forth in these pages. 

The Commission has tried diligently to meet 
its charge as set forth in Chapter 1 of this Re- 
port. We have met eleven times as a full Com- 
mission to discuss library problems and poten- 
tials as perceived by a most interesting diversity 
of viewpoints represented by our membership. 
We have heard formal testimony and had infor- 
mal discussions with technological experts, li- 
brarians, people from government and private 
agencies, and a variety of users and producers of 
both conventional literary material and newer 
forms of informational transfer. Regional hear- 
ings were held in communities throughout the 
country by members of the Commission to ascer- 
tain the people's library needs at the grass roots 
of our nation. Special studies on a number of 
relevant topics, in most cases specially commis- 
sioned by us, were submitted to the Commission 
and contributed to our deliberations on problems 
and issues. Already, areas for vital new research 
are evident. 

On the basis of deliberations through early 
December 1967, the Commission had agreed on 
its recommendations and reached some basic 
conclusions on fulfilling the national policy we 
recommend for library services appropriate to 
the needs of the people. We presented these con- 
clusions and our specific recommendations in a 
preliminary report dated December 1967. Since 
then, the Commission has prepared a chapter an- 
alyzing its response to the President's charge, 
completed a statement on library manpower for 
Chapter 3, and made certain other refinements 
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and modications in the five basic recommenda- 
tions now set forth in Chapter 4. 

The work we have started can continue most 
meaningfully through the combined efforts of 
many existing and evolving entities, coordinated 
by the overall planning efforts of our recom- 
mended National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science. There must be continuing, 
coordinated study and action in the years ahead 
-~it is an ongoing, never-ending venture. Be- 
cause the results of all the activities of the pres- 
ent Commission can continue to provide resource 
on library and information science and service in 
the future, we are supplementing our Report with 
a forthcoming volume which will be based on a 
variety of materials and data, including the spe- 
cial studies, in an attempt to synthesize and doc- 
ument a complex set of problems and issues. 

At this time, it is our hope that the President’s 
Committee on Libraries will study our Report 
and commend our proposals for action to the 
early attention of the President and the Con- 
gress. The problems are urgent. A sound begin- 
ning can be made. 

Sincerely yours, 

Douglas M. Knight 

Chairman, National Advisory 
Commission on Libraries 

President, Duke University 
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Foreword 


When the President appointed the National 
Advisory Commission on Libraries more than a 
year ago, he gave it a demanding task, and one 
with urgent as well as enduring aspects. He 
asked the Commission to consider the nation’s li- 
brary structure, the nature of the present and wis- 
est possible future involvement of federal sup- 
port in the development of national library and 
informational resources, and the most effective 
shaping of those resources to our common need 
as we can picture it over the next decade. This 
third concern of the Commission has been for re- 
sources of every kind and needs at every level. 
We know very well how difficult it is to relate 
federal and local, public and private sources of 
support and definitions of purpose, but we have 
tried to suggest some of the ways in which that 
crucial job can be done. 

Our recommendations will be understood best, 
I think, by seeing them as they result from our 
basic concern for adequate library resources. 
This concern may in its turn seem simple or 
self-evident until we look at the history of li- 
braries and the needs of this country in the late 
twentieth century—needs which grow equally 
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from the individual citizen and the large corpo- 
ration, the pioneering university and the complex 
federal agency. The historical growth of libraries 
is a vivid commentary on our problems today, in 
fact, for we see at major periods in the past the 
development of one or two particular kinds of li- 
brary. Today we have the whole array of li- 
braries alive at once; our world demands this va- 
riety, while our achievements and our great need 
grow from it. We are Alexandrian or Renais- 
sance citizens in our development of great book 
and manuscript collections which range across 
the past of Western culture; we are Roman or 
Baroque in many of our superb private and per- 
sonally shaped libraries; we are medievalists in 
our development of libraries for specialized 
fields of learning; and we continue the public or 
national traditions of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries in our great federal, municipal, 
and university libraries. Just as we have an as- 
tonishing range of demands on our libraries, so 
we have range in the kinds of library we create 
and support. 

But what in fact do we mean by a library? 
We must ask this elementary question, because 
we are surrounded, almost overwhelmed, by the 
tangible fact of libraries. We take their meaning, 
like their existence, too much for granted. That 
existence and meaning are best understood, per- 
haps, by realizing what libraries are not—not 
warehouses of books and manuscripts, not collec- 
tions of reading rooms, and not sets of reading 
devices. Any library is instead a particular kind 
of meeting place, and it grows from certain 
major attributes of the human mind and spirit. 
It is not a neutral spot, not passive, and, yet, it 
does not have xestrictive purpose or direction as 
a thoughtful radio or television show does. A li- 
brary differs from other systems of communica- 
tion, indeed, precisely because its value and 
power emerge from the use which we as individ- 
uals choose to make of it. 

А library—great ог small, privately ог 
publicly supported—has two major and unique 
functions. First, it makes possible meetings of 
mind and idea which are not limited by our nor- 
mal boundaries of time, space, and social or eco- 
nomic level. An effective library gives us the op- 
tion of moving to the far side of the world, to 
the fifth century B.C. or to the company of 
prophets and princes. And we do all this not by 
the transient means of fantasy but by the endur- 
ing power of our own human awareness. We can 
become more than we were; we can, if we wish 
it, increase our individual stature as well as our 
public effectiveness. 

To say this is to suggest the second great 
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function of a library. It is the institution in our 
society which allows and encourages the develop- 
ment, the extension of ideas—not their passive 
absorption, but their active generation. Here our 
image of the conventional reading room may in- 
terfere. We picture a hundred silent, inert 
figures and forget that each is making some ac- 
tive reckoning with all that he thought to be true 
before he confronted a new range of ideas or 
conditions. He may be more active at that quiet 
moment, in fact, than at any other time in his 
life. The technical means of his encounter may 
be a record, a tape, a film, a print-out or—most 
radical of all—a book. Libraries are not 
bounded by means; they will and should employ 
any means to achieve their ends. 

At a time of great technical virtuosity it is im- 
portant to realize that in the predictable future 
new means of information storage and retrieval 
will not displace the book. Nor will they lessen 
the need for materials, buildings, or skilled staff. 
Instead they will extend and supplement what 
we now have, and our investments during the 
next decade must take equal account of the en- 
during purposes of libraries and the diverse 
emergent means of strengthening them. 

Clearly, of course, libraries cannot achieve 
their ends for the illiterate or the indifferent. 
They are dependent on teachers, writers, paxents 
to set interest alight, but they are the means of 
meeting the interest and giving it range beyond 
those who, first stirred it. This creative center 
which is a library should not be defined by the 
adequacy of its space, equipment, and collections 
alone, but by the adequacy of its people—those 
who first teach the mind to inquire and those in 
the libraries who can show it how to inquire. 
The librarian of today and tomorrow must have 
many technical and professional skills, but above 
all he must have skill with people. He is a 
teacher whose subject is learning itself, and his 
class has no limits on age, field of study, or de- 
gree of competence. The national policy which 
we propose is as a result based equally on the 
need for skilled and sensitive people, bold and 
yet imaginative technical means, and support 
from every sector of the economy as well as 


every major level of government.—Douglas M. 
Knight. 


Chapter 1. The Commission's Charge 


In the Executive Order of Sept. 2, 1966 (see 
Appendix A), the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Libraries was charged to: 

1. Make a comprehensive study and appraisal 
of the role of libraries as resouces for scholarly 
pursuits, as centers for the dissemination of 
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knowledge, and as components of the evolving 
national information systems; 

2. Appraise the policies, programs, and prac- 
tices of public agencies and private institutions 
and organizations, together with other factors 
which have a bearing on the role and effective uti- 
lization of libraries; 

3. Appraise library funding, including federal 
support of libraries, to determine how funds 
available for the construction and support of li- 
braries and library services can be more effec- 
tively and efficiently utilized; and 

4. Develop recommendations for action by 
government or private institutions and organiza- 
tions designed to ensure an effective and efficient 
library system for the nation. 


The Commission tried conscientiously to meet 
these charges. In particular, it attempted a 
broad look at the complex roles of libraries in 
relation to user needs in a changing society, and 
it developed some recommendations for struc- 
tural adaptations that can foster evolutionary de- 
velopment and enable continuing, coordinated 
study and action in the years ahead. The Com- 
mission’s conclusions with respect to major ob- 
jectives and its five specific recommendations for 
realizing these objectives are the basic subject 
matter of this report. Chapters 2 through 4 pre- 
sent the rationale for the Commission’s response 
to point 4 in the Executive Order. 

Here in Chapter 1, however, it seems appropri- 
ate to comment on the response of the National 
Advisory Commission on Libraries to the first 
three points set forth in the Executive Order. 

In some areas the Commission feels it would 
be presumptuous to make premature judgments 
on the basis of current evidence, but even if 
these cases some tentative judgments can be 
made. The discussion that follows touches on 
many areas, including some still confused by 
questions affecting the philosophy, administra- 
tion, and financing of library and information 
services for the nation’s needs. Tackling the im- 
ponderables is part of the job ahead. 


Evolving Responsiveness to User Needs 


With respect to point 1 in the original charge, 
the National Advisory Commission on Libraries 
approached its appraisal of the role of libraries 
in several ways. It arranged to hear a variety of 
testimony (see Appendixes C and D); it spon- 
sored several major studies on basic aspects of 
the roles of libraries—notably the System Devel- 
opment Corporation report on Technology and 
Libraries and the American Council of Learned 
Societies’ study On Research Libraries (see Ap- 


pendix B) ; and its members have discussed the 
issues at some length and familiarized them- 
selves with many of the other major studies that 
fall into this general] area. As a result of this ef- 
fort, the Commission has reached a number of 
conclusions that have led to its specific recom- 
mendations. 

The Commission believes that libraries are 
both essential and major elements in providing 
resources for scholarship in almost all fields of 
knowledge, in serving as centers for the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge, and in serving as compo- 
nents in the evolving national information sys- 
tems. The library role in these matters is in fact 
so critical that the Commission believes that li- 
braries serving these purposes must be signifi- 
cantly strengthened. This increased strength will 
require a variety of different approaches and 
techniques; federal support, long-range plan- 
ning, and better coordination are all urgent re- 
quirements. 

In the statement by the President accompany- 
ing the Executive Order, three serious questions 
were asked about the future of our libraries. One 
of these was quite similar to the item in point 1 
of the Commission's charge about the role of li- 
braries as components of evolving national infor- 
mation systems. It asked: “What part can li- 
braries play in the development of our communi- 
cations and information-exchange networks?" 

In considering the role of libraries in national 
information systems and in communications and 
information-exchange networks, the Commis- 
sion found many uncertainties, often further 
complicated by semantic confusion and a ten- 
dency to polarize conventional written informa- 
tion and scientific and technical data. The Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Libraries favors 
resolving the uncertainties through multiple but 
coordinated planning and experimentation. It 
urges an evolutionary development responsive to 
user needs, whether it is simple interlibrary 
cooperation or a highly technical communica- 
tions system. Some points supporting this conclu- 
sion appear to be already evident. 

Libraries are reservoirs of information whose 
means and ends of distribution are determined 
by the function the information is to serve in the 
hands of the user rather than by some abstract 
set of values inherent in the term "library" it- 
selt. Similarly, one cannot evaluate electronic and 
computer-processed information stores except in 
terms of improving the function of the ultimate 
user of this information. 

'The requirements for effective library and in- 
formation access for students, scholars, and 
practitioners in various disciplinary areas and at 
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various levels display sharp and complex varia- 
tions. Consequently, sweeping generalizations 
with respect to user needs are likely to be mis- 
leading through incompleteness and inaccuracy. 
For example, some misunderstandings exist be- 
cause the need for books has now been joined by 
needs for information in other formats. In some 
technical fields traditional books may be playing 
a decreasing role as reservoirs of information. In 
other fields the need for traditional literary in- 
formation may actually be increasing. But in all 
fields the needs axe multiple and are likely to be- 
come more so as new multidisciplinary relation- 
ships emerge and develop simultaneously with 
further highly specialized needs. 

At the beginning levels of formal education, 
we find that the close adaptation of elementary 
school libraries to the functional needs of chang- 
ing teaching patterns has made the book only 
one of many information resources handled by 
the information center of the elementary school. 
It is at other levels within the formal educational 
system—the secondary school, college, and uni- 
versity levels—that library needs are most evi- 
dent and least satisfied. Here the more tradi- 
tional understanding of the library asserts itself, 
and a wide variety of measures will be needed, 
including more collaborative efforts among these 
libraries, to insure their long-range effectiveness. 
As for academic research, the library responses 
to these needs display, even where there appears 
to be great strength, severe stresses and great 
unevenness in access. 

The roles of the public library are changing. 
The relative inefficiency of completely self- 
planned instruction and the increasing availabil- 
ity of organized instruction within the commu- 
nity have decreased the function of the public li- 
brary as the university of the poor. Nevertheless, 
as educational demands upon the public library 
by the educational system itself increase, and as 
the sophistication of the community increases, 
the public library becomes an essential element 
within the community as an information reser- 
voir for multiple user groups. 

It follows from the foregoing paragraphs that 
naturally evolving systems that clearly serve the 
needs of users should be given support in their 
own right at this time. No one can perceive the 
final nature of communications and information- 
exchange networks, nor the quality of a national 
information system-—with a single exception. 
The exception is that such a system will finally 
be made up of a Jarge number of highly special- 
ized individual components, each one of which 
should be designed to serve the needs of a de- 
fined user group. 
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The specialized libraries, such as the National 
Library of Medicine, one of our three existing 
national libraries, can therefore be looked upon 
as important models of how a library alters or 
develops its role and activity to serve a defined 
group—in this case the medical scientists and 
practitioners. The National Library of Medicine 
also engages in cooperative activities. Likewise 
the largest of our national libraries, the Library 
of Congress, has demonstrated many kinds of 
cooperation with other units, thus exemplifying 
how the understanding of the need of response 
to a user group (e.g., the Congress) does not ex- 
clude sensitivity to cooperation with the larger 
whole. 

Libraries badly need support in establishing 
new means of intercommunication and coopera- 
tion. Only after this kind of support of the exist- 
ing order has been established can it be reliably 
estimated what the role of these units is in the 
evolving national information system. 

To summarize, then, and to place the Commis- 
sion's response to the very broad point 1 of its 
charge in somewhat clearer focus, the following 
observations are relevant here. These are shared 
by members of the Commission and recur many 
times throughout this report in various contexts. 

First, in order to improve the access of our so- 
ciety to information, the Commission believes the 
basic necessity is to foster development by an evo- 
lutionary process. An example is the applica- 
tion of technology, which can play an extremely 
important role in improving library and informa- 
tional operations; the Commission does not pres- 
ently see a technological solution that will make 
either the printed book or the library itself 
quickly obsolete—nor does it see any near-term 
system that will inexpensively provide instant ac- 
cess to all knowledge at any location. 

Second, if the present unsatisfactory situation, 
described particularly in Chapter 3 of this re- 
port, is to be improved, the Commission believes 
there should be augmented federal support for: 
a) national or regional resource collections and 
services for infrequently used research materials 
in a carefully planned pattern; b) nationally 
oriented indexing, cataloging, abstracting, and 
other bibliographical services; c) basic and ap- 
plied research in library operations and in the 
intellectual problems, technology, and economics 
of information transfer and dissemination. 

Third, it is apparent that public, school, and 
academic libraries will all be obligated to 
change many of their methods of work, their in- 
terrelationships, and some of their roles and ob- 
jectives in the years ahead. If these libraries are 
to be responsive to contemporary and future re- 
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quirements, the Commission believes that 
changes will have to take place at a much faster 
rate than has heretofore been the case. To effect 
more rapid rates of change and response, funds, 
among other things, will be required that are not 
now available. 

Fourth, there are, and there will continue to 
be, many information dissemination and data- 
handling functions that may be handled in part 
or entirely outside the walls of traditional li- 
braries—e.g., indexing, abstracting, literature 
evaluation, synthesis, and computer or other 
means of access to extensive economic, sociologi- 
cal, scientific, and other data banks. These ser- 
vices are of great importance in insuring effec- 
tive access to the resources collected, organized, 
preserved, and made available primarily through 
libraries—especially those of a scholarly re- 
search nature. 

Fifth, the Commission believes that the na- 
tion’s library and other information systems will 
continue to be a shared responsibility of federal 
agencies, the states, municipalities, educational 
institutions, and many other public and private 
organizations. No monolithic federal or other 
centralized administrative control seems either 
feasible or desirable. There will have to be many 
different kinds of information systems and work- 
ing relationships among a variety of institutions 
if we are to provide effective access to relevant 
information for our society. New systems, roles, 
and relationships are likely to emerge at very 
different rates of speed in response to widely 
varying user needs. 

Finally, it should be stated here that the tasks 
of analyzing the needs, planning, setting stan- 
dards, allocating resources, measuring perfor- 
mance, and coordinating efforts will be difficult 
and complex in the years ahead. Effective prog- 
ress will require the sustained effort of the pres- 
ent Commission’s recommended ongoing Na- 
tional Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science working with federal agencies, the na- 
tional libraries, and many other institutions, 
groups, and individuals. 


The Fragmentation of Efforts 


The second of the President’s charges required 
the National Advisory Commission on Libraries 
to “appraise the policies, programs, and prac- 
tices of public agencies and private institutions 
and organizations, together with other factors 
which have a bearing on the role and effective 
utilization of libraries." 

In an effort to accomplish this appraisal, a 
number of the special studies referred to earlier 
were planned by the Commission to concentrate 


on the various kinds of libraries and the differ- 
ent public agencies involved. These studies by 
competent authorities included one on the fed- 
eral government and libraries by Duke Univer- 
sity; one on state libraries and library agencies 
by Nelson Associates, Inc.; one on research li- 
braries by the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties; three on undergraduate and junior col. 
lege libraries, public libraries, and school li- 
braries, respectively, all by Nelson Associates, 
Inc.; and one on special libraries by the Ameri- 
can Documentation Institute, The Commission 
also heard testimony from representatives of all 
types of libraries, from federal and state agen- 
cies concerned, and from library associations. 

It is impossible to present any reliable ap- 
praisal of the policies, programs, and practices 
of even a single type among the multitudinous 
agencies and institutions that are involved in giv- 
ing library and information services to the Amer- 
ican people. An overriding conclusion, however, 
evident from all the studies and hearings, is that 
there is an extremely wide range in both the 
character and the adequacy of library services 
and library resources. The incomparable hold- 
ings of the great university libraries contrast 
starkly with the nearly empty shelves of new 
community colleges and similar institutions. Res- 
idents of some large cities and affluent suburbs 
enjoy a wealth of library services denied to resi- 
dents of most rural areas. The schools of subur- 
bia are likely to have superb libraries, the 
schools of urban and rural slums none at all—at 
least until the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 (P.L. 89-10, P.L. 89-750) began 
to offer assistance. What kind of library service 
an Ámerican has available to him may have the 
widest possible variation, depending on his 
means and where he lives. In general, the axeas 
of greatest poverty and social need and the insti- 
tutions confronting the most critical social and 
educational problems are those with the least ad- 
equate library services. Where such great efforts 
are required to induce nonusers of library ser- 
vices to become users, we face a great lack. 

More detailed appraisals of particular 
strengths and weaknesses are reflected in the 
definitions of objectives and the recommenda- 
tions for action that make up the ensuing chap- 
ters of this report. A forthcoming book planned 
by the Commission and based on Commission 
materials, including a number of the special 
studies, will attempt a further analysis of the 
multiplicity of users and uses of library and in- 
formation services. Surely one of the primary 
tasks of the present Commission’s recommended 
ongoing National Commission on Libraries and 
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Information Science will be broad planning to- 
ward understanding and coordinating the pres- 
ent fragmented situation. 

In the statement by the President accompany- 
ing the Executive Order establishing the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Libraries, there 
was a question somewhat related to point 2 in 
the charge but directed toward the fragmenta- 
tion of federal efforts: “Are our federal efforts to 
assist libraries intelligently administered, or are 
they too fragmented among separate programs 
and agencies?" 

As mentioned above, there are many current 
complexities in evaluating and even identifying 
some of the programs and the relationships be- 
tween them. The Commission clearly believes 
that coordination of and cooperation between the 
organic units of the whole body of library ef- 
forts, both within the federal government and 
supported by it, are inadequate. Such a body 
needs a central nervous system. In pursuing this 
analogy, it is important to emphasize that a cen- 
tral nervous system is the servant of the organs 
—that each has its own independent and discrete 
function on behalf of the whole. The central ner- 
yous system cannot substitute for the function of 
the organ, but the function of the organ serves 
the whole body only when it is coordinated. 

For this reason the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Libraries does not recommend that 
one of the organic units—for instance, the larg- 
est of the national libraries, the Library of Con- 
gress—should dominate all of the other organic 
units in this coordination. Rather, the Commis- 
sion recommends that a body roughly analogous 
to that serving the National Library of Medicine 
as its Regents should be established as a Board 
of Advisers to the Library of Congress, and that 
an institute should be established within the Of- 
fice of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to coordinate developmental efforts. The 
brain of this system is that overall planning and 
advisory agency, the National Commission on Li- 
braries and Information Science, already re- 
ferred to several times here in Chapter 1. 

The present Commission believes that, within 
this system it has recommended, the haphazard 
fragmentation of efforts can be circumvented and 
the strength of diversity maximized. 


Sources and Uses of Funds 


The third point in the charge to the National 
Advisory Commission on Libraries was to “ap- 
praise library funding, including federal support 
of libraries, to determine how funds available for 
the construction and support of libraries and li- 
brary services can be more effectively and 
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efficiently utilized." Attention was further di- 
rected to the following question from the Presi- 
dent's statement: “Are we getting the most bene- 
fit for the taxpayer's dollar spent?" 

The pitiful incompleteness and tardiness of li- 
brary statistics, and their lack of comparability, 
make it impossible to give specific quantitative 
responses to this series of questions. No one 
knows precisely, or even with close approxima- 
tion, what the total present library expenditures 
of the nation are, or even what the federal con- 
tributions to those expenditures are—nor can 
even approximately reliable specific estimates be 
made of the costs of remedying the serious defi- 
ciencies in library service that we all know exist. 

Estimated needs suggest extensive expendi- 
tures in order to approach the various sets of 
standards adopted by the American Library As- 
sociation (ALA). According to figures supplied 
to the Commission by the United States Office of 
Education in June 1968, it would require a lump 
sum expenditure in 1968 of $1.6 billion to stock 
school libraries optimally. Just to make up the 
backlog of space required to construct central- 
ized public school libraries where they did not 
exist in 1961 would require $2.145 billion. Space 
requirements for replacement and new growth 
for public libraries have been estimated at 
$1.132 billion for the period 1962-75. As for aca- 
demic libraries, available figures compare pres- 
ent trend with optimum trend over the total pe- 
riod 1962-75: $1.945 billion compared with 
$9.891 billion for books and materials, $120 mil- 
lion compared with $360 million for new con- 
struction. 

Obviously such large amounts are beyond 
immediate achievement, but the estimates afford 
some general measure of the magnitude of the 
financial problem that lies ahead in the develop- 
ment of library services. The present Commis- 
sion has not attempted to make its own specific 
estimate of the dollar needs of libraries—in part 
because the members have not found it possible 
to evaluate existing standards and do not believe 
an adequate factual basis for a reliable estimate 
exists, and in part because any estimate would 
quickly be made obsolete by changing needs and 
costs—but primarily because the principal need 
is to create machinery for continuing examina- 
tion of changing library needs, for devising 
means of meeting them, and for determining 
priorities and costs. This would be the task of 
the permanent National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science proposed in this report. 

It already seems perfectly clear, however, that 
the need for additional financial support for our 
libraries is great at present and will grow rap- 
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idly in the future. Population growth, our more 
extensive educational commitments, the rapidly 
increasing role of research, the greater complex- 
ity of our society, and our determination to 
achieve a massive improvement in the educa- 
tional and vocational status of the poorer and 
less-educated among our citizens will join to re- 
quire very substantial increases in the quantity 
and quality of library services. 

The present Commission has explored possible 
means of reducing the unit cost of library ser- 
vice to offset in some degree the total financial 
impact of the need for greatly increased services. 
Interlibrary cooperation, the establishment of in- 
terlibrary networks, and the more extensive em- 
ployment by libraries of new information tech- 
nology have all been considered in this connec- 
tion. As other sections of this report indicate, the 
Commission believes that all of these develop- 
ments have great potentialities for library service 
and should be vigorously pursued. Their value, 
however, will almost certainly rest in making it 
possible for us to have library services of a form 
and scope now unattainable—for example in 
making the holdings of the great research li- 
braries more realistically available to users in 
smaller communities and  institutions—Trather 
than in reducing the cost of services. In reality, 
the effective employment of these new devices 
and methods will itself require a large additional 
investment of funds. 

The unit cost of library services is, in fact, al- 
most certain to rise substantially over the fore- 
seeable future. Three-fourths or more of the cost 
of library service consists of salaries. These will 
undoubtedly rise steadily as the general wage 
and salary level of society rises with higher pro- 
ductivity. Indeed, the acute shortage of profes- 
sional personnel is likely to drive library salaries 
up even faster than the general salary level. The 
absence of opportunities to increase man-hour 
productivity comparable to those available in in- 
dustry, coupled with increases in salary rates, 
will produce substantial and inescapable in- 
creases in unit costs. This is the same problem 
the nation faces in connection with increasing 
costs of education and medical services. 

Since the principal reason for the steady in- 
crease in the cost of library services, as of other 
social services, is the rising affluence of the coun- 
try, the means exist to meet these costs. Ít is 
inescapable, however, that these should be met 
from sources of public income that rise hand-in- 
hand with increases in the gross national prod- 
uct. Public libraries and school libraries are now 
financed primarily from local real estate taxes, 
which are inelastic and respond very slowly to 





increases in national income; many college and 
university libraries are heavily dependent on en- 
dowment income and student fees, which are 
also capable of only limited increase. The role of 
state support for many of these types of libraries 
has been substantially enlarged and should be 
further increased as a partial response to the in- 
flexibility of other sources of support: Even state 
income, however, based as it is largely on low in- 
come taxes and sales taxes, responds relatively 
slowly to rises in the general level of productiv- 
ity and is critically low in just those states espe- 
cially in need of large-scale expansion of library 
services. 

For all these reasons, the Commission believes 
that over the coming decade very large increases 
in federal support of libraries will be necessary 
and, indeed, inescapable. Even if this necessity 
did not exist, however, there would be ample jus- 
tification for an increase in the federal compo- 
nent of library support. The problem of research 
libraries is peculiarly a national one: we need to 
develop national centers of research collections, 
national backstopping facilities to improve ac- 
cess to research materials, national plans for 
coordination, national catalogs and bibliogra- 
phies, and other apparatus that will improve the 
accessibility of relevant information. The em- 
ployment of the newer information technology in 
libraries—including research to develop its ap- 
plications, the formulation of uniform or compat- 
ible information storage and retrieval systems, 
and the creation of library networks—are also 
inescapably national problems whose solutions 
require national participation and support. 

Even on the level of local school and public 
libraries, there is a great and distinct national 
interest. Especially with a population so mobile 
as that of the United States, the whole nation 
must have a concern for the level of educational 
and informational services throughout the coun- 
try. Illiteracy, ignorance, limited education, and 
lack of vocational skills, and other poverty-en- 
gendering deprivations, wherever originating, 
spread their impact by migration and otherwise 
throughout the country. Library development is 
an essential element in such national objectives 
as the elimination of poverty and the achieve- 
ment of rapid social and economic development, 
and it requires and deserves national support. 

As for the effective utilization of funds already 
available for the construction and support of li- 
braries and library services, it should be pointed 
out that, during the life of the Commission, the 
federal contribution to libraries had just been 
greatly expanded under the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 and the Higher 
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Education Act of 1965 (P.L. 89-329, P.L. 90-35, 
P.L. 90-82), and appropriate procedures and 
stafüng were still being worked out. There was 
some inevitable confusion, and it is too early to 
reach dependable judgments about the efficiency 
'of the federal program. In general, however, the 
Commission hopes that the administration of 
these acts may be moving toward the quite high 
level of efficiency already achieved in the admin- 
istration of the Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act (P.L. 88-269, P.L. 89-511, P.L. 90-154) 
and the library components (titles III and XI) 
of the National Defense Education Act (P.L. 
88-665). ; 

There are, however, some fundamental weak- 
nesses in the present pattern of federal library 
support: 


a. It is given under a large number of differ- 
ent acts in addition to the four mentioned above. 
Some such diffusion is inevitable, and even to 
some degree desirable since it would be unwise 
to pull library components out of many different 
federal programs and put them into one act, thus 
separating library support from the objectives it 
is intended to serve. But there is substantial over- 
lapping and lack of coordination among these 
different acts at present, and they have not been 
planned as part of a comprehensive whole. 

b. There is no program of federal support for 
research libraries as such. 

c. There is no central program for the devel- 
opment of the newer information technology and 
its application to libraries. 

d. Although manpower is a most critical li- 
brary problem, federal support has been almost 


wholly given to buildings and materials, with, 


limited support for training and almost none for 
salaries. 

e. Effective employment of federal funds 
within the states, especially for school and 
public libraries, and effective state support both 
depend on strong state library planning and ad- 
ministrative services, which do not always exist. 


The National Advisory Commission on Li- 
braries has stated in this report a number of 
conclusions and recommendations to strengthen 
these aspects of federal support. Particularly rel- 
evant in this respect are the permanent National 
Commission on Libraries and Information Sci- 
ence to undertake broad central planning toward 
coordination; a central federal Institute of Li- 
brary and Information Science for research and 
development; aid to research libraries as well as 
other libraries; improved manpower recruitment, 
training, and utilization; and strengthening of 
state libraries. The Commission believes the 
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adoption of these approaches would substantially 
improve both the efficiency and the effectiveness 
of library funding and the use of federal funds. 


The Criterion of Social Value 


In retrospect, examining the objectives and 
recommendations presented in this report in re- 
lation to the original charge, the National Advi- 
sory Commission on Libraries believes that ques- 
tions now unanswered will yield to the diverse 
approaches and interlinked continuing bodies 
recommended. There clearly already are, and 
will continue to be, many challenging problems 
for the scrutiny of the continuing National Com- 
mission on Libraries and Information Science— 
the very fact that the present Commission, in 
only the few months since completion of its pre- 
liminary report, has developed additional conclu- 
sions and recommendations for the present re- 
port is encouraging evidence of the validity of 
the commission function in overall planning and 
advising. 

One theme emerges throughout all the activi- 
ties of the National Advisory Commission on Li- 
braries since its first meeting in November 1966. 
This is a strong social-benefit awareness, а ser- 
vice orientation that pervades every existing and 
conceivable library and information function. 
Perhaps it is not too soon to propose the crite- 
rion of social value as the most important in de- 
cision making—whether for broad central plan- 
ning, more specific planning or immediate prob- 
lem solving. We should look at the value to our 
people and our culture that accrues from the ac- 
tivities of the user whose functions are to be en- 
hanced by improved availability of library and 
information services. A library can be under- 
stood only as it enhances a socially valuable 
function, one of which—and one that all li- 
braries can enhance—is the personal intellectual 
and ethical development of every individual in 
our society. The variety of the other socially 
valuable functions determines the need for vari- 
ety in kinds of libraries. 

In this spirit of social awareness, the National 
Advisory Commission on Libraries developed its 
recommendations for a National Library Policy, 
presented in the following chapter. ` 


Chapter 2. A National Library Policy 

Recommendation: That it be declared Na- 
tional Policy, enunciated by the President and 
enacted into law by the Congress, that the Amer- 
ican people should be provided with library and 
informational services adequate to their needs, 
and that the federal government, in collaboration 
with state and local governments and private 
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agencies, should exercise leadership in assuring 
the provision of such services. 

Increasingly over the years the need for a na- 
tional library policy has become apparent—a 
policy which could permit plans that take into 
consideration the needs for library service of the 
American people as a whole. Recent develop- 
ments which have profoundly affected not only 
the supply and the use of informational mate- 
rials but also the way in which information is 
used have made the recognition of this need ines- 
capable. 

As long ago as circa 1730, when Benjamin 
Franklin and his youthful colleagues were es- 
tablishing what was perhaps the first communal 
library in the American colonies, he gave expres- 
sion to the basic principle of modern library ser- 
vice. By “clubbing our books to a common li- 
brary,” he wrote, each member had “the advan- 
tage of using the books of all the other members, 
which would be nearly as beneficial as if each 
owned the whole." Today, some Americans share 
the use of collections of millions of volumes, 
while others still lack access even to meager and 
deficient library facilities. 

By the end of the nineteenth century the coun- 
try possessed many thousands of academic, 
public, and other libraries, all based on Benja- 
min Franklin's principle of clubbing. These li- 
braries were all more or less self-sufficient insti- 
tutions, necessarily limited by their local re- 
sources, but providing important services to local 
communities of users. But the need for more 
broadly based services was already recognized 
and growing, and interlibrary lending, union cat- 
alogs, and other products of interlibrary cooper- 
ation were responding to this need. 

During the next 50 years, however, it became 
clear that the library needs of the country could 
not be met merely by cooperation between inde- 
pendent units having local responsibilities. Sev- 
eral of the state governments led the way in de- 
veloping regional library services organized 
around their state libraries, while increasingly 
through the period the libraries of the country 
were taking advantage of central services—of 
which the Library of Congress catalog card sys- 
tem is the archetype—for reducing their costs 
and increasing their effectiveness. Finally, in 
1956, in the Library Services Act (P.L. 597), 
Congress took a major step to enable the federal 
government, in collaboration with the states, to 
extend public library services to that third of the 
nation's population, mainly in rural areas, that 
still lacked them. 

That act was just in time. Since 1956 the ac- 
celerated momentum of events has made cumula- 


tive demands upon the libraries of the country 
which they were quite unprepared to meet, but 
the experience gained under the Library Services 
Act has proved invaluable for suggesting meth- 
ods for meeting library problems. 

Ít is now clear that library services are 
needed, to greater or less extent, directly or indi- 
rectly, by the entire citizenry of the country. 
Such services are increasingly essential for edu- 
cation, scholarship, and private inquiry; for re- 
search, development, commerce, industry, na- 
tional defense, and the arts; for individual and 
community enrichment; for knowledge alike of 
the natural world and of man-—in short, for the 
continuity of civilization on the one hand and in- 
creasingly for the preservation of man's place in 
nature on the other. 

It is also now clear that these needs can no 
longer be met by spontaneous independent insti- 
tutions having merely local responsibilities and 
claiming merely local support, no matter how 
willing they may be to assist. Indeed, these insti- 
tutions through the years are persistently further 
and further from self-sufficiency and increasingly 
dependent upon the services of external bodies 
—public and private, state and federal, domestic 
and foreign—without which their costs would 
skyrocket and their services diminish. 

A principal reason for this exists in the sheer 
mass of new information continuously being 
added to the existing stock as a result of the 
ceaseless probings of scholarship and research 
—information which is requisite for the increas- 
ingly complex activities of civilization and of 
modern communities, yet which is beyond the ca- 
pacity of individual libraries to acquire, orga- 
nize, store, search, and make available for ser- 
vice. For the efficient handling of this informa- 
tion, a system of specialized agencies is needed. 
Elements of such an arrangement actually do 
exist, but on an unplanned and spontaneous 
basis. The situation requires rationalization 
through the execution of careful plans in the na- 
tional interest. 

There are other reasons why libraries can less 
and less attempt to serve as self-sufficient entities 
but must more and more derive strength from 
membership in regional or national systems or 
networks. One of these is the increasing mobility 
both of people and of industry—a mobility that 
tends not only to diversify, but also to intensify 
the demands upon local libraries for specialized 
materials. Another is the enormous increase in 
personnel costs that all service organizations, in- 
cluding libraries, are forced to sustain, costs that 
compel them wherever possible to substitute 
mechanisms and automatons for manual opera- 
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tions. À special aspect of this process is the inev- 
itable impact of electronic technology on infor- 
mation transfer—a process already under way in 
the development of methods for storage of infor- 
mation in electronic memories, processing by 
computer, distribution by wire or microwave, and 
service to the consumer by telefacsimile or cath- 
oderay-tube display. 

To avoid haphazard and fragmented response 
to the inevitable forces of a changing society, a 
national plan is required that can be used to 
guide the next steps of all participants toward a 
recognized and achievable goal of adequate li- 
brary service to all Americans. Because of the 
deep involvement of the federal government as 
producer, processor, and user of information, 
and because this is a matter closely touching the 
national welfare, the leadership of the federal 
'government is essential to the success of any 
plan. 

A prerequisite to the development of such a 
plan is a clear enunciation of the policy on 
which the plan is to be based. In consequence, 
the first recommendation of the National Advi- 
sory Commission on Libraries, on which all its 
further recommendations rest, is that it be de- 
clared national policy, enunciated by the Presi- 
dent and enacted into law by the Congress, that 
the American people should be provided with li- 
brary and informational services adequate to 
their needs, and that the federal government, in 
collaboration with state and local governments 
and private agencies, should exercise leadership 
in assuring the provision of such services. 


The International Dimension 


A National Library Policy for meeting the 
needs of our own citizens does not preclude an 
international awareness and responsibility. In 
fact a national policy statement on international 
book and library activities already exists—it was 
approved by the President on January 4, 1967. 
Subsequent directives to government agencies 
have further elucidated this policy for the en- 
couragement of education through exchanges of 
books and of teachers and students, fostering in- 
digenous book publishing and distribution facili- 
ties, support for programs of library develop- 
ment, training programs for library personnel, 
liaison between American and foreign libraries, 
increased exchange of reference and biblio- 
graphic information, and joint undertakings in 
the development of library technology. 

The National Advisory Commission on Li- 
braries shares the enthusiasm of the library 
profession toward achieving these goals and 
urges the appropriation of funds to implement 
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the International Education Act (P.L. 89-698). 
The Commission also commends the idea of a 
clearinghouse at the Library of Congress to 
which foreign scholars and libraries might apply 
for needed publications. 

The contribution of our library profession and 
our libraries to the improvement of international 
relations over the years has been noteworthy. 
Their acquisitions programs have attempted to 
develop rich resources of information from all 
parts of the world to meet the ever increasing 
needs of our citizens. They have aided in the 
work of creating understanding of our society 
and our policies by making publications of the 
United States available to libraries abroad. They 
have participated on a continuing basis in the 
work of international library associations and of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (Unesco) in its program 
of fostering education and librarianship abroad, 
and they have helped restore libraries ravaged 
by war and natural disasters. 

Today, when it is clearly in our national inter- 
est to help the emerging countries develop 
progressive educational systems and provide a 
basis, through education and knowledge, for 
peaceful coexistence in the community of na- 
tions, the American library profession can— 
through participation in both publicly and pri- 
vately supported efforts—make a greater contri- 
bution than ever before. 

The United States can demonstrate to the 
world that we support our convictions regarding 
intellectual freedom by providing free access to 
all types of information and all shades of opin- 
ion for all citizens. Our libraries can strive to be- 
come a vital positive force in the social and in- 
tellectual reconstruction of a broadening and 
changing society. The National Advisory Com- 
mission on Libraries believes that the basic first 
step for the federal government is to state a na- 
tional library policy toward the provision of ser- 
vices truly adequate to the nation’s needs. 


Chapter 3. Objectives for Overcoming 
Current Inadequacies 

In order to fulfill the national policy and pro- 
vide library and informational services adequate 
to the nation’s needs, current inadequacies must 
be faced. The purpose of this chapter is to dis- 
cuss some areas where objectives are needed, 
where existing deficiencies threaten to under- 
mine the success of any coherent development 
into the future. These deficiencies already se- 
verely limit or deny effective access to libraries 
and relevant knowledge for many individuals, 
but the situation can and must be remedied. A 
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variety of complex responses and changes are re- 
quired, and these responses and changes need to 
be developed in a sustained, consistent, and evo- 
lutionary manner over a period of time—and 
with a substantial degree of federal leadership 
and participation. The National Advisory Com- 
mission on Libraries recommends that immediate 
national attention be given to six broad and fun- 
damental objectives, The long-range development 
of an adequate library and information system 
will be dependent to a large degree on the 
achievement of these objectives. 


Formal Education at All Levels 


Objective: Provide adequate library and infor- 
mational services for formal education at all lev- 
els. 

First of all, we must reduce some serious cur- 
rent deficiencies in those libraries serving not 
only every level of formal education but also the 
increasingly blurred boundary lines between 
these levels.* School library deficiencies, labeled 
“a national disgrace” by former Commissioner of 
Education, Francis Keppel, have truly serious 
consequences for our entire system of education. 
The habit of reading, skill in reading, and skill 
in identifying and using pertinent information 
are vital in the learning process, in dealing with 
concepts, in making wise judgments, in pur- 
suing a vocation or profession, in extending the 
frontiers of knowledge, and in the liberation and 
extension of the mind of man. 

Recent federal legislation has already had visi- 
ble impact on elementary and secondary school 
library development, in part by encouraging 
much greater local effort in library improvement. 
Nevertheless, and in spite of differences from 
one system to another, the needs of our schools 
in general for books and other library materials, 
for adequate physical facilities in which to house 
libraries, and for staff are so enormous that con- 
tinued federal assistance is necessary. The Com- 
mission believes that appropriations for school 
library resources should be increased as soon as 
possible to at least the full amount authorized by 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (P.L. 89-10, P.L. 89-750). At this time 
some school buildings have no libraries in any 
sense of the word; too often meager materials 
are housed with notable inadequacy. Provision 
for libraries should be made mandatory in any 
federal legislation supporting the construction of 
new school buildings or the expansion of exist- 


1 As evidenced, for example, by such phenomena 
as advanced-placement credit for college-level courses 
taken in high school and early-entrance programs to 
professional education. 


ing buildings that do not already have adequate 
library facilities, It should be noted that li- 
braries in schools serving educationally deprived 
children appear to be extremely deficient, and it 
would be advisable to bolster the library assis- 
tance provided by the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act with supplementary legislation to 
help solve this problem in our large cities where 
so many disadvantaged children reside. To pro- 
vide for a more efficient use of materials, equip- 
ment, and personnel, local and state school li- 
brary agencies should be further encouraged to 
form community and regional systems to provide 
centralized consultation and acquisitions and 
processing services for school library materials. 

The implementation of a national plan to raise 
elementary and secondary school libraries to full 
and continuing adequacy will require far better 
data on school libraries than are now available. 
Investigations should also be undertaken on the 
relative cost and utility of the various types of 
library materials, which are often indistin- 
guishable from instructional materials; on dif- 
fering patterns of service, supervision, and li- 
brary organization; on appropriate standards; 
on the various means of coordinating school li- 
brary districts to provide centralized consultant, 
processing, and materials-evaluation services; 
and on the means of stimulating the production 
of special library materials for students and pre- 
school children in disadvantaged or bilingual 
communities, where children lack the preschool 
preparation and relative linguistic and cultural 
sophistication of children from  middle-class 
American families. 

One of the most complex problems that will 
have to be resolved in any national planning for 
genuine adequacy of library service to the total 
span of education relates to the difficulty of coor- 
dinating the various library agencies that serve 
high school and college students in urban areas. 
Because high schools, urban colleges, and junior 
colleges are often remote from areas where many 
of their students reside, and because it is fre- 
quently difficult and costly to provide the mainte- 
nance services necessary to keep the school li- 
brary open evenings and weekends, and because 
the school collections are often inadequate to the 
needs, students have been resorting to their local 
publie libraries in such large numbers as seri- 
ously to overload the public library. Coordina- 
tion of public library directors, teachers, school 
principals, and various librarians within different 
geographic jurisdictions is not an easy adminis- 
trative matter, but evidence suggests that there is 
a serious lack of such coordination even within 
areas where the jurisdictional boundaries of the 
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publie library and school library systems coin- 
cide. New thinking and planning are critically 
needed regarding the distribution of responsibil- 
ity and financial support to the various types of 
libraries within each region if we are to serve 
the increasing demands of formal education. 

As college enrollments have increased since 
World War II, we have witnessed an almost phe- 
nomenal increase in the number of junior and 
community colleges. In no other type of institu- 
tion serving higher education are library short- 
comings so glaring. The great majority of li- 
brary collections of junior colleges are consid- 
ered substandard, and a high percentage of the 
libraries of four-year colleges are also weak. Of 
all the difficulties that beset the college library, 
the most visible is that of inadequacy of library 
buildings. The Higher Education Facilities Act 
of 1963 (P.L. 88-204 as amended) has been a 
tremendous stimulus and support for college li- 
brary construction. Substantial amounts have 
been granted under this act for undergraduate 
college library buildings, but in many instances 
the combination of federal aid and local re- 
sources has led only to an alleviation of the 
pressing immediate need for more library space, 
and not to solutions viable for long periods. 

The National Advisory Commission on Li- 
braries believes it to be of great national impor- 
tance that the libraries serving the undergradu- 
ate students and faculties of our two-year and 
four-year colleges, and also the undergraduate 
colleges in our universities, be equipped and 
staffed to do their jobs with full adequacy. To 
help achieve this goal, the Commission believes 
that sums appropriated under the authority of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 to strengthen 
the collections of college libraries should be in- 
creased substantially, and in the administration 
of grants for this purpose, special attention 
should be given to improvement of the collec- 
tions of the two-year and four-year colleges that 
are most seriously in need. Additionally, the lim- 
itation on grants for the construction of aca- 
demic library buildings under the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act of 1963 (P.L. 88-204 as 
amended) should be raised to permit a federal 
contribution of three-fourths of the construction 
cost, as provided, for example, in the Medical 
Library Assistance Act (P.L. 89-291). 

For long-range college library development, 
plans should be developed for centralized ser- 
vices to college libraries in acquisitions, process- 
ing, and storage of little-used material; in effect- 
ing cooperative arrangements that will give col- 
lege students and faculty members efficient bib- 
liographic and physical access to the resources 
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of research libraries; in arranging for advisory 
services to college librarians, especially with re- 
spect to the utilization of technological aids to li- 
brary work; and in persuading the states and 
other responsible agencies that adequate li- 
braries are essential rather than marginal or op- 
tional facilities. 

As formal education progresses into graduate 
and professional schools of the university and 
the continuing education of practitioners, the in- 
formational needs become more complex and the 
boundary lines between education and research 
become blurred. Inadequacies in serving the na- 
tion's research needs are discussed later in this 
chapter under other objectives, but it is ap- 
propriate to point out here that a dynamic rela- 
tionship exists between all the areas for which 
the National Advisory Commission on Libraries 
has identified inadequacies and suggested objec- 
tives. 


The Public at Large 


' Objective: Provide adequate library and infor- 
mational services for the public at large. 

Serving the informal educational needs at all 
levels might well be the stated function of the 
only libraries to which the undifferentiated gen- 
eral public has access today—the public li- 
braries. There are inadequacies here too, and 
there are strong arguments for overcoming these 
in order to strengthen the health of our democ- 
racy. 

The public library reaches the entire popula- 
tion as does no other aspect of library service. 
Parents of preschool children rely on it for the 
picture and storybooks that are the child's first 
introduction to the mystery of reading. Elemen- 
tary school children go to the public library for 
books when school is out and during vacation, as 
do high school students, who also use it for assis- 
tance in homework and term papers. Urban col- 
lege students living at home find the public li- 
brary more convenient than their college li- 
braries. Adults rely on it for recreation and con- 
tinuing education. Businessmen may turn to it 
for practical information, as do housewives, 
craftsmen, and hobbyists. The larger public li- 
braries are major research resources. More re- 
cently we have turned to the library as one of 
the social agencies needed to assist in liberating 
the prisoners of urban ghettos from ignorance 
and poverty. For all men and women, it is the 
one place through which they may reach the 
world’s collected informational and intellectual 
resources. 

Yet, important as the public library is, there 
are few social services so unequally provided to 
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the American people. Residents of some cities 
can command the resources of enormous institu- 
tions holding many hundreds of thousands, or 
even millions, of volumes. Át the other extreme, 
some 20 million Americans, largely in rural 
areas, have no public library service at all, and 
some 10 million more have access only to very 
small libraries with very inadequate collections 
and little or no service from professional librari- 
ans, Indeed, only residents of cities of substan- 
tial size or of areas served by well-sustained 
county or regional library systems are likely to 
have access to reasonably adequate library ser- 
vice. It is essential that measures be taken to ex- 
tend at least basic local public library service to 
every American. The encouragement of library 
systems, interlibrary loans, and other similar ap- 
proaches can give everyone ultimate access to all 
the library resources he needs. 

'The unequal distribution of service is not the 
only inadequacy. Even where public library ser- 
vice is available, indeed even in some of the bet- 
ter served cities, it is usually far below any rea- 
sonable standard of adequacy. More than two- 
thirds of all public libraries fail to meet American 
Library Association (ALA) standards as to the 
minimum adequate size of collections, and not 
one in 30 meets ALA standards for per capita 
financial support. 

There are a number of other critical problems 
in current public library services. One js the 
heavy burden of high school and college student 
use of the public library. This pressure will in 
part be relieved as the educational libraries are 
strengthened. But students turn to the public li- 
brary not only because of its relative strength 
but because of its convenience. This motive will 
not be lessened by the improvement of a high 
school library, for it may still be closed on eve- 
nings and weekends, or by the improvement of a 
college library that may be distant from a stu- 
dent's home. Diverting students away from the 
public library would deprive them of definite 
conveniences. The desirable objective would be 
to assist the public library in developing the 
means to meet the pressure and serve the student 
better. Public libraries need to be included in 
programs of assistance to educational libraries. 

Another special problem, shared by many 
urban services, arises from the fact that patterns 
of public library service in metropolitan areas by 
no means correspond to the pattern of local gov- 
ernmental jurisdiction. In particular, the public 
library of the central city may be called on to 
render service to residents of the entire metro- 
politan area, without any financial support from 
suburban jurisdictions. The situation is doubly 


complicated when the metropolitan area, as in 
several of our large cities, extends across state - 
lines, Further means of support and coordination 
must be found. 

Still other problems stem from the fact that 
the nature of the informational and reading 
needs of the residents of core cities has radically 
changed in the last decade, so radically as to re- 
quire substantial changes in the outlook, collec- 
tions, and services of the core-city branches of 
urban public libraries if they are to become ef- 
fective instruments in the attack on poverty, ig- 
norance, and semiliteracy. The public libraries 
require assistance, financial and professional, in 
equipping themselves to meet these new needs. 

One of the principal tasks of the National 
Commission on Libraries and Information Sci- 
ence, proposed in Chapter 4, should be to de- 
velop a national plan, calling on federal, state, 
and local sources of support for making ade- 
quate publie library service available to all 
Americans. Such a plan should give special at- 
tention to the problems of large cities with diffi- 
cult educational problems, of metropolitan areas 
with multiple jurisdictions, and of rural areas 
entirely or almost entirely lacking public library 
services. The planning should give attention to 
the coordination of school, college, and public li- 
brary services. It should consider arrangements 
for the maximum use of cooperative library sys- 
tems, and assure compensation to larger or more 
specialized libraries—public ог private—when 
they give service to such systems that extends 
beyond the demands of their normal clientele. 
The National Advisory Commission on Libraries 
believes the plan should provide for substantially 
increased levels of support on a matching-fund 
basis. 

The term “public library" includes county li- 
braries serving townships without libraries, or 
with very inadequate ones, and state libraries. 
State libraries support the public library system 
in their respective states and provide assistance 
to school libraries. They are entrusted, usually, 
with planning state library systems and with the 
administration of state aid to public libraries. In 
some instances they are required to provide legal 
collections and other resources necessary for the 
work of state government. The deficiencies some 
state library agencies face are so severe that one 
recommendation of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Libraries is specifically directed to 
this problem area. 


Research in All Fields at All Levels 


Objective: Provide materials to support re- 
search in all fields at all levels. 
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A third broad national goal must be the devel- 
opment and implementation of a plan that will 
insure that the nation has the research resources 
required for its increasingly complex informa- 
tional and research needs. The publication of 
new books and new editions of older titles (ex- 
clusive of government publications, dissertations, 
pamphlets, and most subscription books) dou- 
bled between 1950 and 1966. The growth of 
knowledge and the phenomenal increase in its 
use is reflected not only in the increased produc- 
tion of books but in the proliferation of such in- 
formation-bearing records as journals, research 
reports, dissertations, microfilms, audiorecord- 
ings, and other materials. Increases in the use of 
all publications are difficult to assess, but a re- 
cent report states that the use of scientific litera- 
ture has been increasing by 12 to 17 per cent 
per year. In addition, there are major new areas 
of research concern (such as Asia, Africa, the 
Middle East, and Eastern Europe) requiring ac- 
quisitions programs for large quantities of mate- 
rial that are very costly, very difficult to acquire, 
and very expensive to catalog and organize for 
effective use. 

The increase in research conducted by univer- 
sities and sponsored by federal and state agen- 
cies, corporations, and foundations, has made de- 
mands upon university libraries that have not 
been satisfied by either the growth of library col- 
lections or staffs. All agencies of government, 
foundations, industries, and other organizations 
that subsidize research by contracts, grants-in- 
aid, fellowships, and other means should be 
made aware of the greatly augmented burden on 
the library that their grants and subventions 
commonly entail. This should be taken into ac- 
count in the planning of grants and programs. 
Continuity of such funding is critically impor- 
tant. 

Although many libraries share in carrying the 
burden of acquiring, organizing, and servicing 
this vast body of material for the nation, the 
principal burden at the present time falls upon a 
relatively small number of university libraries, 
the three great national libraries (the Library of 
Congress, the National Library of Medicine, and 
the National Agricultural Library), and a num- 
ber of very large public libraries and privately 
supported research libraries. Rapid increases in 
the costs and scope of required publications and 
of the staffs for handling them, as well as the 
added needs for sufficient space, are severely 
straining the very limited resources of all these 
institutions, Existing programs of federal assis- 
tance are not in general addressed to the devel- 
opment or the accessibility of research materials. 
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It is essential to develop and fund a more sys- 
tematic and comprehensive national program to 
assist these libraries in the acquisition, organiza- 
tion, housing, and servicing of materials likely to 
be of research value to the nation. 

Research, basic or applied, requires source 
materials, and itself produées new informational 
output—this is true of the arts and humanities 
as well as the natural and physical sciences, the 
social and behavioral sciences, and many techni- 
cal areas. Ás society continues to demand both 
new knowledge and more rapid application of 
knowledge for its own betterment, the prolifera- 
tion of information may defeat its own purpose 
unless it is adequately recorded, acquired, and 
available for use. 


Bibliographic Access 


Objective: Provide adequate bibliographic ac- 
cess to the nation's research and informational 
resources. 

It is not enough simply to acquire research 
and informational resources. To insure that their 
existence and relevance will be known to those 
who need them, an adequate, apparatus for in- 
dexing, cataloging, abstracting, and evaluating 
their content must be developed. : 

The work of bibliographic organization of vast 
collections of books and other materials and of 
providing the tools that permit any user to deter- 
mine their location quickly grows in complexity 
with every volume added to the collections and 
with the proliferation in the sources, the subjects, 
the languages, and the forms in which pertinent 
materials appear. Under the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 (P.L. 89-329, P.L. 90-35, P.L. 
90-82), funds totaling $3 million were provided 
in 1967 to enable the Library of Congress to ex- 
pand its acquisitions and cataloging program in 
an effort to provide cataloging data for any for- 
eign book that an American library might pur- 
chase. This appropriation has now been in- 
creased substantially and the program, if sus- 
tained, may prove to be the most far-reaching 
service to scholarly and many other national bib- 
liographic needs of all federal library undertak- 
ings. 

At present the technology of electronically 
storing, updating, querying, and transmitting 
bibliographic data is emerging. In Chapter 4, the 
National Advisory Commission on Libraries sets 
forth its recommendation for a vigorous program 
of research and development leading toward na- 
tional networks that will provide better access to 
improved bibliographic and related services. 

Bibliographic access to the content of the 
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many thousands of journals and research reports 
in our libraries is inadequate and uneven. There 
is no agency: 1) to initiate and develop national 
technical standards that could help to insure cov- 
erage of all journals contributing to the total re- 
search effort, 2) to coordinate the work of var- 
jous association-supported, governmental, and 
commercial enterprises, and 3) to assist in deter- 
mining priorities in funding. 

Despite the seeming wealth of service of all 
kinds to assist in providing bibliographic access 
to information in the sciences and technology, 
several deficiencies in the present pattern are ob- 
vious. Except for medicine, agriculture, and the 
Library of Congress, the responsibility of the 
government agencies for coverage is naturally 
based primarily on the particular objectives and 
literature requirements of the agency. The com- 
mercial services respond only to demonstrably 
large-scale need in special fields, and the work 
of the various scientific associations is not well 
coordinated. As a consequence, there are both 
extensive overlapping of effort and tremendous 
gaps in coverage. Moreover, a proprietary atti- 
tude in both the government agencies and the 
scientific societies as regards their bibliographic 
products is a natural consequence of their desire 
to satisfy the special requirements of their users. 

There is no direction by any national agency 
concerned with the total information problem. 
As separate services proliferate, grow, and suc- 
ceed, the prospect for standardization and com- 
patibility diminishes. There is clearly a need for 
national planning and coordination to insure, for 
all subject fields, including the humanities and 
social and behavioral sciences, adequate systems 
of bibliographical control. 


Physical Access 


Objective: Provide adequate physical access to 
required materials or their texts throughout the 
nation. 

Plans to strengthen national holdings of re- 
search resources and their effective subject or 
bibliographical contro] must also provide for ef- 
fective physical access to the texts themselves. 
Even the largest research, university, corporate, 
or federal library cannot hope to achieve self- 
sufficiency, despite the fact that it must possess 
library resources adequate for all but the most 
unusual needs of its staff or constituency. As the 
college library looks to the university library in 
its locality, so must the university library depend 
on the holdings of other institutions and the na- 
tional libraries to satisfy. requests for publica- 
tions that it has not acquired. The public li- 


brary, in turn, may look to state library agen- 
cies, other public libraries, or to academic li- 
braries for materials needed by readers. 

The demands for research information extend 
far beyond the requirements of scholars em- 
ployed at universities. Industry must be able to 
draw upon the resources that our university li- 
braries offer, since the duplication of their hold- 
ings in the depth and extent necessary for many 
industrial research purposes is almost inconceiv- 
able. Moreover, the needs of governmental agen- 
cies at all levels, of the professions, of the pri- 
vate scholar, all require access to research and 
other information not necessarily available in the 
immediate vicinity. Means must be found to 
make the full text of documents available in 
some suitable form and at locations convenient 
to all users, with minimum delay and at manage- 
able and equitably distributed costs. The prob- 
lems of physical access are likely to be further 
complicated in future unless efforts are made to 
discourage the continued use of book paper with 
a rapid rate of deterioration. 

The present cooperative arrangements between 
libraries to make materials available are slow 
and inefficient and are costly to the relatively 
small number of libraries that are called upon to 
provide a major part of this service without rec- 
ompense. Furthermore, the present difficulties in 
the way of interinstitutional physical access to 
publications force research and other libraries, 
at high cost, to acquire, catalog, and house large 
amounts of little-used materials. These costs 
might be significantly reduced if new and effec- 
tive patterns of joint physical access to materials 
can be developed. It is apparent that national, 
regional, and state planning is needed to facili- 
tate physical access to publications generally, 
utilizing any technological aids that it is feasible 
to employ. 

Such planning will obviously entail: 1) sup- 
port from federal, state, and other sources for 
improvement of interlibrary loan and copying 
services, which the research and certain other li- 
braries can no longer provide gratuitously at 
high cost to themselves; 2) the establishment of 
regional library networks and of resource li- 
braries to serve them; and 3) support for agen- 
cies, such as the Center for Research Libraries, 
which should have federal assistance in their ef- 
forts to serve research and informational needs 
in all parts of the country. Finally, it will be im- 
portant in the public interest, whether under the 
present copyright law or any revision that may 
be adopted, that arrangements for the protection 
of copyright proprietors do not unreasonably 
hinder access to and use of information. 
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Library Manpower 

Objective: Provide adequate trained personnel 
for the varied and changing demands of librari- 
anship. 

Recent analyses undertaken by the library 
profession, as well as the testimony of almost all 
witnesses before the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Libraries, indicate that the problem of 
manpower shortage in our libraries is of such 
critica] severity as to merit its being singled out 
for special mention. All estimates of the number 
of professional personnel needed to fill existing 
vacancies and for noxmal attrition of staff in 
public, academic, and special libraries exceed 
the number of librarians graduated each year by 
the 42 accredited schools of librarianship in the 
United States and Canada. With respect to the 
provision of librarians qualified for positions in 
elementary and secondary school libraries, the 
situation is even more unsatisfactory. 

Before the library profession can hope to en- 
roll the requisite number of persons for training 
in the schools of librarianship, a variety of ob- 
` stacles must be overcome. First, librarianship 
should be made more attractive as a career for 
men as well as for women. As is true of most 
professions in which women predominate at the 
lower and middle levels of responsibility, the 
prestige of librarianship as a whole is lower in 
the public view than it deserves to be, and the 
financial rewards are less tempting than in many 
other professions that require professional edu- 
cation. General public ignorance of the variety 
of interesting specialized career opportunities 
within the broad field of librarianship also make 
recruitment difficult. A further handicap is the 
discrepancy between the status, salaries, and 
fringe benefits accorded the librarians of many 
academic institutions and those available to their 
colleagues employed in teaching and research. 
Finally, there is a long tradition of recruitment 
for librarianship among only the humanistically 
oriented college students. Too few scientifically 
oriented young people understand that the 
profession of librarianship embraces all catego- 
ries of specialists who mediate between the 
sources of recorded information and the. people 


who need access to information in all subject . 


fields and at all levels of sophistication. 

A second major obstacle is the inadequacy of 
the 42 accredited graduate schools of librarian- 
ship in the United States and Canada with re- 
spect to financial support for staff and physical 
facilities. It is not known how many qualified ap- 
plicants for library training may be lost for this 
reason. To complicate matters still further, all 
schools of librarianship contend with a short- 
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age of qualified teachers, with a scarcity of fel- 
lowships to encourage the advanced study requi- 
site for the preparation of future faculty, and 
with inadequate support for workshops, insti- 
tutes, and other programs to enhance the compe- 
tence of librarians already employed and help 
them adjust to changing demands. Equally im- 
portant is the inadequacy of support for working 
librarians who wish to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities for specialized training or advanced 
training when these do exist. 

Paralleling these dilemmas is the slowness of 
the library profession itself in achieving agree- 
ment regarding the nature and extent of educa- 
tion or training needed for employment in the 
various specializations of librarianship and in 
enlisting more fully the aid of the various disci- 
plines of the social, behavioral, and applied sci- 
ences in preparing library science students for 
the changing requirements of library manage- 
ment and for the evolving role of the library in 
our society. 

The resolution of library and information sci- 
ence manpower problems will be difficult, but 
they can yield to a number of specific measures. 
First, the library profession should undertake a 
program of ongoing research in librarianship in 
order to improve functional efficiency and facili- 
tate the establishment of the variety of training 
programs needed now and in the future. Re- 
search in library education itself should be en- 
couraged, as well as curricular experimentation. 

Second, library administrators should employ 
every effort to make all professional library work 
intellectually and socially challenging to retain 
the best minds that enter the profession. 

Third, the federal government, which has al. 
ready acknowledged its responsibility for the im- 
provement of library service under its constitu- 
tional mandate on the general welfare, should 
assist the profession through a number of under- 
takings. The United States Office of Education 
should analyze the library personnel situation on 
a regular basis, compare it with standards es- 
tablished by itself or the library associations, 
and publish its findings. It should, further, main- 
tain a clearinghouse of information on all inno- 
vations in library education and training and on 
all efforts of libraries to make more efficient use 
of personnel. Further, the Office of Education 
should provide advisory aid to library schools, li- 
brary associations, and others interested in re- 
cruiting people to library work in adequate num- 
bers to carry out the various existing and emerg- 
ing specialized tasks required. 

To assist the library profession, the proposed 
National Commission on Libraries and Informa- 
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tion Science should give high priority to an ex- 
ploration of professional education and training, 
including experimentation with alternate modes 
of library training. The Commission should as- 
sist also with achieving improved salary scales 
and providing better promotional possibilities to 
make librarianship more attractive as a career. 

Finally, federal assistance in developing li- 
brary personnel should be provided: 1) by di- 
rect aid to schools offering graduate and under- 
graduate training, postgraduate in-service train- 
ing, and refresher courses; 2) by aid in the pub- 
lication of suitable texts for such training; 3) by 
support of special programs to train potential 
teachers of librarianship; and 4) by greatly in- 
creased provision of funds for fellowships for un- 
dergraduate, graduate, and special library train- 
ing. 


Conclusion 


These, then, are six areas where current inade- 
quacies exist, and future inadequacies are fore- 
seen unless all participants in the management 
and use of information can look to coherent na- 
tional planning and coordinated research and de- 
velopment. The nation's needs for library and in- 
formation service can be expressed in terms of 
the need to serve formal education, the public at 
large, and research of all kinds. The need to 
provide appropriate ways of locating information 
(bibliographic access) and acquiring it for use 
(physical access) is basic. Manpower is a perva- 
sive and very urgent problem area. The six inter- 
related objectives discussed above form the con- 
text for the recommendations of the National 
Advisory Commission on Libraries set forth in 
Chapter 4. 


Chapter 4. Recommendations for Achieving 
The Objectives 

In order to serve the needs of education at all 
levels, the general public in all its diversity, and 
research in all fields of knowledge, the problems 
of access to continually burgeoning information 
and efficient utilization of manpower must be re- 
solved. Some dilemmas are immediately pressing 
and can be handled by immediate action. Other 
dilemmas are foreseen as still emerging over the 
transition period to the long future, and thus 
provision must be made for constant adaptation 
to inevitably changing needs and improved un- 
derstanding of these needs. The National Advi- 
sory Commission on Libraries believes the five 
recommendations discussed below provide both a 
sound base for the future and a realistic means 
of coping with current inadequacies. 





National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science 
_ Recommendation: Establishment of a National 
Commission on Libraries and Information Sci- 
ence as a continuing federal planning agency. 

In order to implement and further develop the 
national policy of library services for the na- 
tion’s needs, the most important single measure 
that can be undertaken is the establishment of 
a continuing federal planning agency. It is note- 
worthy that almost all representatives of library, 
scholarly, scientific, and other professional asso- 
ciations who testified before the National Advi- 
sory Commission on Libraries gave high priority 
in their recommendations to the creation of such 
a federal planning agency. The present Commis- 
sion’s efforts to analyze current and future na- 
tional library needs, assess the strengths and 
weaknesses of existing library resources and ser- 
vices, and evaluate the effects of library legisla- 
tion leave the members with the absolute convic- 
tion that the goal of library adequacy will be 
achieved only as a consequence of long-range 
planning and fostering of the evolutionary process 
of library development. This will require taking 
advantage of present and emerging knowledge 
in information science; it will require encourag- 
ing and exploiting future research. 

The proposed National Commission should be 
charged with the responsibility of preparing 
full-scale plans to deal with the nation's library 
and information needs, and for advising the fed- 
eral government and other agencies, institutions, 
and groups, both public and private, with re- 
spect to those needs. It should be empowered to 
conduct, or have conducted, such studies and 
analyses as are necessary for the fulfillment of 
its responsibilities; it should have ready access 
to information relevant to its purposes from 
other government agencies concerned with li- 
brary and information services; and it should be 
empowered to recommend legislation which is 
needed to enhance and strengthen the nation's li- 
brary and information services. 

The National Commission should be es- 
tablished by the Congress. Its members should 
be appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The National Com- 
mission should report at least once a year to the 
President and to the Congress on its activities, 
recommendations, and plans in the areas of its 
responsibility and concern. This report should be 
published. 

The present National Advisory Commission on 
Libraries recommends that this proposed Na- 
tional Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science be constituted of not more than fifteen 
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private citizens of distinction. This group shall 
include, but not necessarily be restricted to, per- 
sons competent in the library and information 
science professions. The chairman should be ap- 
pointed by the President from among its mem- 
bers. A rotating, staggered membership is sug- 
gested so that individuals serve for a term of five 
or six years. 

To accomplish its complex and broad mission 
the National Commission should be provided 
with a staff adequate in number and strong in 
expertise and with funds sufficient to enable it to 
exercise the extensive research and planning 
functions which will be necessary if it is to pro- 
vide sound advice to the President and the Con- 
gress. A suggested location appropriate for the 
National Commission on Libraries and Informa- 
tion Science is in the Office of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


The Library of Congress: The National Library 
` of the United States 


Recommendation: Recognition and strengthen- 
ing of the role of the Library of Congress as the 
national library of the United States and es- 
tablishment of a board of advisers. 

The National Advisory Commission on Li- 
braries believes that the role of the Library of 
Congress as the national library of the United 
States should be recognized and strengthened, 
and it specifically recommends: 


1. That the Congress define the responsibili- 
ties of the Library of Congress as follows: a) to 
serve as the principal reference and research 
arm of the Congress, thus serving the nation 
through this body; b) to assemble, maintain, 
and provide national availability for comprehen- 
sive national research collections of materials 
from all countries and in all fields of knowledge, 
except those for which the National Library of 
Medicine and the National Agricultural Library 
have accepted responsibility; c) to catalog these 
materials promptly and offer its catalog cards 
for sale to other libraries; and d) to provide 
basic national bibliographical, reference, and 
copyright services. The Commission suggests 
that these functions of the Library of Congress, 
already largely exercised in fact, should be fur- 
ther recognized by adding an appropriate phrase 
to its title, so that its formal designation would 
be: *The Library of Congress: The National Li- 
brary of the United States." 

2. That a board of advisers to the Library of 
Congress be created. Its chairman and members 
should be drawn from the public, including 
scholarly and research organizations, the scien- 
tific community, universities and colleges, and 
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research librarianship, and they should be ap- 
pointed by the president of the Senate and the 
speaker of the House of Representatives. The 
recommended functions of this proposed board 
of advisers are to review the Library’s operations 
and services and to advise the Librarian of Con- 
gress—and, as desired, the appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress—on matters that would assist 
the Library in the development of its collections 
and the performance of its national services. The 
board should be required to prepare and submit 
an annual report to the Congress and to the Li- 
brarian of Congress. This report should be 
published. 

The rationale for the Commission's conclu- 
sions lies chiefly in the fact that, by far-reaching 
legislation and generous appropriations over the 
last 70 years, the Congress has created in the Li- 
brary of Congress perhaps the greatest of the 
world's national libraries. It has the principal 
national research collections in most fields of 
knowledge, except of course those served by its 
two companion national institutions, the National 
Library of Medicine and the National Agricul. 
tural Library. It is a source of last resort to 
which other libraries can turn for interlibrary 
loans and for microfilms of materials. It provides 
a means of acquisitions, for other libraries’ col- 
lections as well as for its own, of public docu- 
ments and other research materials not available 
through the book trade, especially from Asia, Af- 
rica, Latin and South America, and Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

The catalog cards of the Library of Congress 
provide a basis for the catalogs of most Ameri- 
can libraries. The Library houses and maintains 
the National Union Catalog, one of the greatest 
and most nearly indispensable of our biblio- 
graphical tools. The publication of its own cata- 
logs in book form has provided a major refer- 
ence resource for libraries here and abroad. 
Many of its other bibliographic services have be- 
come essential to research libraries and to schol- 
ars. Since 1948 the Library of Congress has 
published the best, continuing bibliography oí 
Russian books compiled outside the Soviet 
Union. It edits the indispensable National Union 
List of Serials and publishes regularly a list of 
new serial titles received by principal American 
and Canadian libraries. It provides the subject 
apparatus for the national listing of doctoral dis- 
sertations, maintains a National Register of Mi- 
crocopy Masters, and publishes a National 
Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections. 

The Library of Congress performs many other 
national services as well. It is the chief agency 
in providing braille and “talking” books for the 
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blind. It has undertaken major responsibility for 
a national program to preserve the physically de- 
teriorating book stocks of libraries. On a con- 
tractual basis it has provided a major biblio- 
graphical and documentation service to a num- 
ber of federal agencies concerned with scientific 
and technological research. 

The Library of Congress in general—and, in 
their respective fields, the National Library of 
Medicine and the National Agricultural Library 
—have the ultimate in comprehensive national 
research collections and provide national biblio- 
graphical services that are absolutely indispen- 
sable to research and scholarship in many fields 
апа: to the whole system of American research 
libraries. Comprehensive as the collections and 
bibliographic services of the Library of Congress 
now are, however, they need further strength- 
ening in a number of areas.? This strengthening 
of the Library of Congress through provision of 
a board of advisers, definition of the Library's 
responsibilities, and recognition of the role it 
already plays as a great national library, is the 
main thrust of the Commission's recommenda- 
tions here. 

It is a great credit to the wisdom and vision of 
the Congress that the Library of Congress has 
been so responsive to many needs. Today all the 
nation's requirements for library services are be- 
coming so complex that the Library, which has 
never had a charter or basic constituent act de- 
fining its responsibilities, must be formally rec- 
ognized for its national role and provided with 
advisers that can help to steer its future respon- 
siveness. 

The National Advisory Commission on Li- 
braries does not recommend that the Library of 
Congress have responsibility for the develop- 
ment, administration, or coordination of a na- 
tional library system or for the administration of 
programs of library assistance or grants such as 
those carried on by the United States Office of 
Education, the National Science Foundation, and 
other agencies. That would be a deterrent to its 
main function as a national library. The Com- 
mission believes that the indispensable role of 
the Library of Congress is in the development 
and availability of its unmatched collections and 


2 This is true, for example, in connection with the 
previously mentioned acquisition and prompt central 
cataloging of foreign research materials not available 
through normal trade channels. To a considerable 
extent, this must now be accomplished through the 
transfer of funds appropriated to the United States 
Office of Education under Title II-C of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 (P.L. 89-329) and the trans- 
fer of foreign currencies accumulated under P.L. 480. 





in its unique cataloging and bibliographic ser- 
vices. These should be strengthened in every pos- 
sible way. 


Federal Institute of Library and Information Science 


Recommendation: Establishment of a federal 
Institute of Library and Information Science as a 
principal center for basic and applied research 
in all relevant areas. 

The National Advisory Commission on Li- 
braries recommends that a federal Institute of 
Library and Information Science be established 
to become a principal national center of research 
on library and information science in all its as- 
pects. The institute should have as one of its 
major responsibilities the system engineering 
and technical direction involved in the design 
and implementation of an integrated national li- 
brary and information system, but the mission of 
this proposed institute must range beyond mat- 
ters of technological development and applica- 
tion to research into the changing needs of infor- 
mation users and the effectiveness of libraries 
and information systems in meeting these needs. 

This recommendation is based on the striking 
contrast between the serious inadequacies of the 
nation's libraries and the rapid progress in the 
technology of information transfer. One of the 
great challenges of our day is to apply new tech- 
nology to the operations of our libraries and 
thereby give each individual in our society easy 
and comprehensive access to the information re- 
sources he needs to make his work competent 
and his life meaningful. 

The Commission recognizes that this goal will 
not be achieved by a single sweeping innovation, 
but rather by a succession of technical advances, 
some already within reach, others attainable by 
short-term efforts, and some approachable only 
through prolonged research activities. The times 
at which elements of new technology are intro- 
duced into specific libraries will also vary with 
the type of library service. Books and card files 
will be the mainstays of most small libraries for 
many years to come, but the large research li- 
braries and a few special libraries will press for 
the earliest possible exploitation of new develop- 
ments. Ultimately, the new technology will pro- 
vide effective links from all information re- 
sources to all information users. 

The uses of microfiln and document copiers 
are already familiar to every serious library 
user, even to some elementary school pupils. In 
the near future, gradual reduction in the costs of 
microfilm duplicates and full-size paper copiers 
will make on-demand duplication compete even 
more with traditional circulation of books and 
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other materials in responding to many kinds of 
readers’ needs. At a later time, as communica- 
tion costs come down, we shall also see a more 
extensive adoption by libraries of telefacsimile 
transmission to distant users. 

Of greater potential importance for future li- 
braries than any past technical innovation will 
be the utilization of high-speed digital computers 
and their associated information-handling equip- 
ment, for the employment of computers in li- 
braries has already led to high hopes for im- 
proved access to informational resources, in spite 
of the exponential growth of knowledge. Com- 
puters will most likely be applied to library op- 
erations in three successive stages. The computer 
has already demonstrated its usefulness as a 
rapid and efficient accounting device for the con- 
trol of such library functions as acquisitions, cir- 
culation, serial records, and binding, as well as 
for general business operations; this is the first 
stage. Second, we are witnessing the initial suc- 
cessful attempts to apply the computer to biblio- 
graphic operations. The third and most exciting 
stage of computer involvement, which we are 
only beginning to approach, is the interaction 
between the library and the on-line computer 
community, in which a time-shared central com- 
puter is used as a general intellectual tool by 
many users working simultaneously at different 
terminals in a network. Development work is 
now in progress on the transmission of biblio- 
graphic data in such networks and on the more 
formidable problem of storing and transmitting 
the full text of documents. 

In the course of time, different local networks 
will be interconnected and we shall see the emer- 
gence of regional, national, and international in- 
formation-transfer networks. What we know 
today by the term “interlibrary cooperation” will 
be superseded by a much more fluid pattern of 
providing access to distant users without pre- 
venting concurrent access by local users. The 
evolution of these networks is the brightest 
promise of the new technology for libraries, but 
there are many technical, economic, and other 
problems that must be resolved before such net- 
works can be operational. 

The realization of all that is implied in this 
array of new technology can be achieved only by 
a substantial program of research and develop- 
ment. This Commission urges that the federal 
government should actively promote research 
and development in all aspects of technology as 
it relates to libraries and information transfer. 
To this end, the proposed National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science should de- 
velop an integrated plan of support and coopera- 
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tion involving the various federal agencies now 
sponsoring such research and development work. 
Such a plan would greatly aid the continuation 
and strengthening of the current grant and con- 
tract program, which involves research and de- 
velopment projects at universities, private and 
public libraries, nonprofit research and develop- 
ment organizations, professional societies, and 
private companies. 

The major federal institute recommended by 
the National Advisory Commission on Libraries 
can play an important role in the over-all plan. 
'This institute should itself undertake multidisci- 
plinary research, development, and prototype ap- 
plication of all types of new technology as they 
relate to library and information science activi- 
ties. Its program should be built on a foundation 
of basic research efforts directed toward better 
tools for the analysis of library and information 


` requirements, quantitative measures for judging 


the value of existing systems and services, and 
an understanding of the relative value of various 
information-transfer media and of the role of in- 
teractive systems. 

Supported by such basic investigations, the 
major research and development activities of the 
program should aim for fuxther multidisciplinary 
efforts to improve library work—for example: 1) 
through applications of new technology for pur- 
poses of saving labor, improving speed and accu- 
racy, maximizing convenience and dependability, 
reducing costs, and performing tasks previously 
impossible; 2) through more effective devices 
for organizing, storing, transmitting, displaying, 
and copying information; 3) through more ef- 
fective organization of manpower and service 
units; 4) through superior understanding of the 
theoretical foundations of library work and of 
the storage, organization, and communication of 
knowledge; 5) through understanding, based on 
comprehensive studies of both users and non- 
users of libraries, both as to their library re- 
quirements and also the reasons for nonuse; and 
6) through the resolution of legal problems, such 
as those relating to the photocopying of copy- 
righted material. 

'The apex of the overall plan for research and 
development should be a system of intercon- 
nected libraries, established as a prototype net- 
work, a model for information transfer by ad- 
vanced techniques. Such a network, after attain- 
ing full operational success, would become the 
first step in the evolution of an integrated na- 
tional library system. The National Advisory 
Commission on Libraries recommends that the 
proposed institute should be given the system en- 
gineering and technical direction responsibilities 
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for the design and implementation of such a sys- 
tem. 

In all planning of technological applications 
in library work, in all library network or systems 
planning, a crucial element is the development 
and application of national standards for the 
compatibility and convertibility of data systems 
and techniques among libraries. The proposed 
institute should take a leading part in bringing 
about such standardization. 

Administratively and organizationally, the gov- 
ernment can choose among many different pat- 
terns in establishing a research and development 
institute of the type here contemplated. It is rec- 
ommended that this institute be established 
within the Office of the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. It may be helpful to point 
out that the models that were prominent in the 
Commission's thinking were the National Insti- 
tutes of Health and the National Laboratories of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 


United States Office of Education 


Recommendation: Recognition and full accep- 
tance of the critically important role the United 
States Office of Education currently plays in 
meeting needs for library services. 

Recent legislation and federal appropriations 
providing for: 1) major research programs that 
greatly accelerate the growth of new knowledge 
and 2) additional massive support for education 
at all levels place new and large responsibilities 
on the Office of Education. Its task would be- 
come even greater with the adoption of the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Libraries! pro- 
posals for a national policy on library services 
for the nation's needs, the creation of a nation- 
wide library network, and the widespread use of 
technological aids to improve library services. 

The Commission recognizes the steps which 
the Office of Education has taken during this 
past year to strengthen and to increase the 
efficiency of its operations. The proposed organi- 
zation of the Office's activities that affect li- 
braries must focus on the most critical library 
problems: programs, professional education, fa- 
cilities, research, planning, and development. In 
addition, the National Center for Educational 
Statistics must be in a position to collect on a 
continuing basis the pertinent and adequate li- 
brary data—urgently required and not now 
available—for an appraisal of present programs 
and formulating plans for the future. But to 
carry out these key functions, the Office's staff 
must immediately be strengthened. The Commis- 
sion urges the approval without delay of support 
for professionally trained, experienced people, 


with supporting staff, to serve in the library pro- 
grams of the Office, particularly within its Divi- 
sion of Library Services and Educational Facili- 
ties. To provide the essential overall leadership, 
the National Advisory Commission on Libraries 
specifically recommends the appointment of an 
associate United States commissioner for li- 
braries, responsible directly to the commissioner 
of education. : 

With its library and information services pro- 
grams properly organized and staffed, the Office 
of Education would be in a far better position to 
administer present and impending federal legis- 
lation and to conduct efficiently more extensive 
activities on behalf of the libraries. It could then 
plan, extend, and coordinate, at the national 
level, all types of library services for schools, 
colleges, continuing and adult education, public 
libraries, research, industry, government, and 
other agencies. In doing so, it would assist 
greatly in providing the service to libraries so 
vital in our time. 

The critically important role of the Office of 
Education in meeting the nation's need for ser- 
vices in support of libraries must be clearly rec- 
ognized and fully accepted by the federal gov- 
ernment. 


State Library Agencies 


Recommendation: Strengthening state library 
agencies to overcome deficiencies in fulfilling 
their current functions. 

Because state library agencies are unable to 
fulfill their current role adequately, far less their 
participative role in new joint ventures toward 
the objectives discussed in Chapter 3, state li- 
brary agencies must be strengthened. This can 
best be done at this time by amendment of the 
Library Services and Construction Act (P.L. 
88-269, P.L. 89-511, P.L. 90-154) authorizing aid 
specifically for such agencies to enable them: 1) 
to overcome staff shortages, 2) to provide better 
consultative services to public libraries, 3) to 
offer special information and library services to 
state government, 4) to insure that a full range 
of library services is offered to the handicapped 
and disadvantaged, 5) to initiate and encourage 
research into library problems, and 6) to coordi- 
nate library planning for total library service. 
These are the areas where serious deficiencies 
currently exist. 

In the long-range development of state-related 
library services, the principle of state matching 
should be retained. The National Advisory Com- 
mission on Libraries believes that federal pro- 
grams should give increasing attention to the 
building and strengthening of regional and inter- 
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state library programs where these appear to re- 
spond more effectively and efficiently to library 
needs. 


Conclusion 


The five recommendations discussed above are 
the result of the deliberations of the National 
Advisory Commission on Libraries from its es- 
tablishment by executive order September 2, 
1966, through June 1968. They are intended to 
provide structural innovations and realignments 
for a planned and coordinated approach to soci- 
ety's changing needs in the years ahead, as well 
as immediate actions to solve immediate prob- 
lems. The order of presentation and relative 
length of descriptive text do not imply order of 
importance. All are major recommendations. 
Some relate to all the objectives discussed in 
Chapter 3; others relate more to one objective 
than another. All are aimed toward fulfillment of 
the national policy presented in Chapter 2: 

Recommendation: That it be declared national 


- policy, enunciated by the President and enacted 


into law by the Congress, that the American peo- 
ple should be provided with library and informa- 
tional services adequate to their needs, and that 
the federal government, in collaboration with 
state and local governments and private agen- 
cies, should exercise leadership in assuring the 
provision of such services. 


Summary of Objectives 
and Recommendations 
The fundamental recommendation of the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Libraries, on 
which further recommendations are based, is 
that it be declared national policy, enunciated by 
the President and enacted into law by the Con- 
gress, that the American people should be pro- 
vided with library and informational services ad- 
equate to their needs, and that the federal gov- 
ernment, in collaboration with state and local 
governments and private agencies, should exer- 
cise leadership assuring the provision of such 
services. 


Objectives for Overcoming Current Inadequacies 


* Provide adequate library and informational 
services for formal education at all levels. 

9 Provide adequate library and informational 
services for the public at large. 

€ Provide materials to support research in all 
fields at all levels. 

o Provide adequate bibliographic access to 
the nation's research and informational resources. 

* Provide adequate physical access to required 
materials or their texts throughout the nation. 
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* Provide adequate trained personnel for the 
varied and changing demands of librarianship. 


Recommendations for Achieving the Objectives 


l. Establishment of a National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science as a contin- 
uing federal planning agency. 

2. Recognition and strengthening of the role 
of the Library of Congress as the National Li- 
brary of the United States and establishment of 
a board of advisers. 

8. Establishment of a federal Institute of Li- 
brary and Information Science as a principal 
center for basic and applied research in all rele- 
vant areas. 

4. Recognition and full acceptance of the crit- 
ically important role the United States Office of 
Education currently plays in meeting needs for 
library services. 

5. Strengthening state library agencies to 
overcome deficiencies in fulfilling their current 
functions. 


Appendix A 


Text of the President’s statement and the executive 
order establishing the President's Committee 
on Libraries and the National] Advisory 
Commission on Libraries 


1. Statement by the President 


Our nation is providing better education to 
more citizens today than ever before. The result 
of this expanding effort in education is a rising 
demand for information—and a tidal wave of 
new information touching every aspect of our 
lives: health, education, jobs, national defense, 
goods and services, transportation, communica- 
tions, and environmental use. . 

But merely piling up valuable new knowledge 
is not enough; we must apply that knowledge to 
bettering our lives. 

In our effort to do this, we depend heavily 
upon the nation's libraries. For this reason, the 
federal government will spend next year more 
than $600 million in the library field. 

But money alone cannot do the job. We need 
intelligent planning and advice to see that our 
millions are spent well. We need to ask serious 
questions about the future of our libraries: 

What part can libraries play in the develop- 
ment of our communications and information-ex- 
change networks? 

Are our federal efforts to assist libraries intel- 
ligently administered or are they too fragmented 
among separate programs and agencies? 
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Are we getting the most benefit for the taxpay- 
er's dollar spent? 

To help answer these questions, I have signed 
today an executive order creating the National 
Advisory Commission on Libraries, composed of 
distinguished citizens and experts. 

I have asked the Commission to appraise the 
role and adequacy of our libraries, now and in 
the future, as sources for scholarly research, as 
centers for the distribution of knowledge, and as 
links in our nation's rapidly evolving communi- 
cations networks. 

I have also asked the Commission to evaluate 
policies, programs, and practices of public agen- 
cies and private organizations and to recommend 
actions which might be taken by public and pri- 
vate groups to ensure an effective, efficient li- 
brary system for the nation. 

I believe that this new Commission, aided by 
public and private efforts, will bring real ad- 
vances in our progress toward adequate library 
service for every citizen. 

Douglas Knight, president of Duke University 
in Durham, N.C., will serve as the Commission 
chairman. 

The other members are:* 

Proposed membership for the National Li- 
brary Commission: Douglas M. Knight, presi- 
dent of Duke University, chairman; Verner 
Clapp, president, Council on Library Resources; 
Herman Fussler, library, University of Chicago; 
Carl Overhage, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass.; Theo- 
dore Waller, president, Teaching Materials Cor- 
poration, New York (resigned December 28, 
1966); Wilbur Schramm, director, Institute for 
Communication Research, Stanford University; 
Launor Carter, senior vice-president, System De- 
velopment Corporation, Santa Monica; Caryl 
Haskins, Carnegie Institution, Washington, D.C.; 
William N. Hubbard, Jr., dean, University of 
Michigan Medical School, and chairman, EDU- 
COM; Alvin Eurich, president, Aspen Institute 
for Humanistic Studies, Colo.; Stephen Wright, 
former president of Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Harry Ransom, chancellor, University of 
Texas, Austin; Carl Elliott, former Congressman 
from Alabama; Estelle Brodman, Medical Li- 
brary, Washington University, St. Louis. 


2. Executive Order Number 11301 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President of the United States, it is ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1. Establishment of Committee. (a) 


! See page 69 for the final official list of Commission 
membership. 


There is hereby established the President's Com- 
mittee on Libraries (hereinafter referred to as 
the “Committee”). 

(b) The membership of the Committee shall 
consist of the secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, who shall be the chairman of the 
Committee, the secretary of agriculture, the di- 
rector of the Office of Science and Technology, 
and the director of the National Science Founda- 
tion, and may include, in addition, the librarian 
of Congress who is hereby invited to be a mem- 
ber of the Committee. Each member of the Com- 
mittee may designate an alternate, who shall 
serve as a member of the Committee whenever 
the regular member is unable to attend any 
meeting of the Committee. 

Section 2. Duties of the Committee. (a) The 
Committee shall: 

l. Appraise the role of libraries as resources 
for scholarly pursuits, as centers for the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge, and as components of the 
nation’s rapidly evolving communications and in- 
formation-exchange network; 

2. Evaluate policies, programs, and practices 
of public agencies and private institutions and 
organizations with reference to maximum effec- 
tive and efficient use of the nation’s library re- 
sources; and 

3. Develop recommendations for action by 
government or by private institutions and organi- 
zations designed to ensure an effective and 
efficient library system for the nation. 

(b) Such recommendations shall take into ac- 
count the final report of the National Advisory 
Commission on Libraries established by Section 
3 of this order, which report shall be transmitted 
to the President with the recommendations of 
the Committee. 

Section 3. Establishment of Commission. (a) 
To assist the Committee in carrying out its func- 
tions under Section 2 of this order, there is 
hereby established the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Libraries (hereinafter referred to as 
the “Commission”). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of not 
more than twenty members appointed by the 
President, none of whom shall be officers or full- 
time employees of the federal government. The 
President shall designate the chairman of the 
Commission from among its members, 

(c) The Commission shall meet on call of the 
chairman. 

(d) Each member of the Commission may be 
compensated for each day such member is en- 
gaged upon work of the Commission and shall 
be reimbursed for travel expenses, including per 
diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law 
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(5 U.S.C. 55a; 5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in 
the government service employed intermittently. 

Section 4, Duties of the Commission. (a) The 
Commission shall transmit to the Committee its 
independent analysis, evaluation, and recommen- 
dations with respect to all matters assigned to 
the Committee for study and recommendations. 

(b) In carrying out its duties under subsec- 
tion (a), above, the Commission shall: 

1. Make a comprehensive study and appraisal 
of the role of libraries as resources for scholarly 
pursuits, as centers for the dissemination of 
knowledge, and as components of the evolving 
national information systems; 

2. Appraise the policies, programs, and prac- 
tices of public agencies and private institutions 
and organizations, together with other factors, 
which have a bearing on the role and effective 
utilization of libraries; 

3. Appraise library funding, including federal 
support of libraries, to determine how funds 
available for the construction and support of li- 
brariés and library services can be more effec- 
tively and efficiently utilized; and 

4, Develop recommendations for action by 
government or private institutions and organiza- 
tions designed to ensure an effective and efficient 
library system for the nation. 

(с) The Commission shall submit its final re- 
port and recommendations to the Committee no 
later than one year after the date of its first 
meeting, and shall make such interim reports as 
it deems appropriate for improving the utiliza- 
tion of library resources. 

Section 5. Federal departments and agencies. 
(a) The Committee or the Commission is autho- 
rized to request from any federal department or 
agency any information deemed necessary to 
carry out its functions under this order; and 
each department or agency is authorized, consis- 
tent with law and within the limits of available 
funds, to furnish such information to the Com- 
mittee or the Commission. 

(b) Each department or other executive 
agency the head of which is named in section 
l(b) of this order shall, as may be necessary, 
furnish assistance to the Committee or the Com- 
mission in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 214 of the act of May 3, 1945 (59 Stat. 134; 
31 U.S.C. 691), or as otherwise permitted by law. 

(c) The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is hereby designated as the agency 
which shall provide administrative services for 
the Commission. 

Section 6. Termination of the Committee and 
the Commission. 'The Committee and the Com- 
mission shall terminate ninety days after the 
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final report of the Commission is submitted to 
the Committee. : 

Lyndon В. Johnson 

The White House 

September 2, 1966 


Appendix B 
Select List of Special Studies 


One of the most ambitious endeavors under- 
taken by the National Advisory Commission on 
Libraries was to call for more than a dozen spe- 
cial studies on a wide range of subjects. Social 
Science, history, political science, economics, in- 
formation science, education, and library science 
were only some of the disciplines contributing to 
the studies—all of which were performed within 
the limited space of a few months. 

Most of these special studies, commissioned by 
or made available to the Commission, contrib- 
uted at least partially to Commission decision 
making, although there was by no means a total 
endorsement of every position or recommended 
action in even the most highly acclaimed studies. 
All will be made available to the United States 
Office of Education for consideration for the Edu- 
cational Research Information Center (ERIC), 
and several will appear elsewhere—notably in a 
forthcoming book based on Commission activity. 

The list below includes those special studies 
the Commission judged to be relevant to the 
problems with which it was concerned and 
worthy of serious consideration, although a few 
are of mostly descriptive value. Studies, or parts 
of studies, that were not completed in time for 
careful study by the membership are not included 
on the list, nor are those deemed to be of little 
or no immediate relevance to Commission deci- 
sion making in the form in which they were 
submitted. 


Title of Study and Agency Conducting Study 


1. Technology and Libraries, System Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

2. On Research Libraries?, American Council 
of Learned Societies. 

3. The Impact of Technology on the Library 
Building?, Educational Facilities Laboratories. 

4. The Federal Government and Libraries, 
Duke University, 

5. American State Libraries and State Library 
Agencies, Nelson Associates, Inc. 

6. Impact of Social Change on Libraries, Na- 
tional Book Committee. 


2Not financed or only partially financed by the 
Commission but offered to ERIC. 
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7. On the Economies of Library Operation, 
Mathematica. 

8. The Use of Libraries and the Conditions 
That Promote Their Use, The Academy for Edu- 
cational Development, Inc. 

9. Special Libraries: Problems and Coopera- 
tive Potentials, American Documentation Insti- 
tute. 

10. School Libraries in the United States, Nel- 
son Associates, Inc. 

ll. Undergraduate and Junior College Li- 
nos in the United States, Nelson Associates, 

ne. 

12. Public Libraries in the United States, Nel- 
son Associates, Inc. 

13. Libraries and Industry, Programming Ser- 
vices, Inc. 


Appendix C 
list of Regional Hearings 


Another project of the National Advisory 
Commission on Libraries was designed to ac- 
quire information on the people's needs for li- 
brary and informational services. This was the 
series of regional hearings, held during the sum- 
mer and early fall of 1967, at which subcommit- 
tees of Commission membership heard testimony 
from a variety of citizens, businessmen, profes- 
sional people, farmers, white-collar and blue-col- 
lar workers, students, teachers, parents, and 
local, state, and national officials in communities 
of varying size throughout the nation. There was 
testimony representing the blind, the aged, and 
virtual all religious and ethnic groups in 
America. 

The results contributed particularly to the 
Commission's consensus on the objective to “pro- 
vide adequate library and informational services 
for the public at large" and on the recommenda- 
tion for strengthening state library agencies. The 
need to solve library problems by effective man- 
power utilization was pervasive throughout all 
the hearings. The forthcoming book based on 
Commission materials will include highlights 
from the regional hearings and a complete list of 
all who testified. A summary table appears in the 
following column. 


Appendix D 
List of Commission Meetings and Witnesses 
and Guests at Each 
The members of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Libraries convened formally on eleven 
occasions to hear testimony, to converse with both 
witnesses and guests, and to deliberate among 
themselves on a broad range of topics relevant 


Regional Hearings 








Tecate Date Number of 

1967 Witnesses 
St. Louis, Мол April 12 1 
Tampa, Fla. Sept. 8 25 
Great Falls, Mont. Sept. 11 30 
Porland, Ore. Sept. 13 34 
Anchorage, Alaska Sept. 15 22 
Nome, Alaska? Sept. 16 — 
Bismark, N.D. Sept. 18 42 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Sept. 22 23 
Baton Rouge, La. Oct. 4 48 
Lubbock, Tex. Oct. 6 47 
Pikeville, Ky. Oct. 20 64 
Tucson, Ariz. Oct. 27 24 





to the study of library and informational services 
for the nation’s needs. A list of these meetings 
of the full Commission appears below. The titles 
of the witnesses who gave formal testimony and 
of the guests who visited are shown as they were 
at the time of each meeting. 

1. November 30, 1966 (Washington, D.C.). 
Guests: S. Douglass Cater, Jr., special assistant 
to the President; Harold Howe II, commissioner 
of education; Louis Hausman, assistant to the 
commissioner of education; and Jerome N. Blue- 
stein, administrative officer, Office of the Com- 
missioner of Education. 

2. January 7 and 8, 1967 (New Orleans, La.). 
Witnesses: An informal meeting was held on 
Jan. 8 with representatives of the Association of 
Research Libraries Liaison Committee and the 
Committee on National Library-Information Sys- 
tems. There is no transcript of this meeting. 

3. February 13, 1967 (Washington, D.C.). 
Witnesses: Burton W. Adkinson, head, Office of 
Science Information Service, National Science 
Foundation; Scott Adams, deputy director, Na- 
tional Library of Medicine; Andrew A. Aines, 
technical assistant, Office of Science and Tech- 
nology, and acting chairman of the Committee on 
Scientific and Technical Information (COSATI) 
of the Federal Council for Science and Tech- 
nology (FCST) ; and Foster E. Mohrhardt, direc- 
tor, National Agricultural Library. 

4. March 5 and 6, 1967 (New York). Wit- 


t This earlier meeting was actually held before the 
series of regional hearings was established. 

? No transcript has been received in the Commission 
office, hence there is no record of the number of wit- 
nesses giving testimony. 
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nesses: Kathleen Molz, editor, Wilson Library 
Bulletin; Jean Connor, director, Division of 
Library Development, New York State Library; 
Edward G. Freehafer, director, New York Public 
Library; Frank L. Schick, director, School of Li- 
brary and Information Science, University of Wis- 
consin (Milwaukee); Bill M. Woods, executive 
director, Special Libraries Association; Frank E. 
McKenna, president, Special Libraries Associa- 
tion; Lester E. Asheim, director, Office for Library 
Education, American Library Association; John 
M. Cory, executive director, New York Metropoli- 
tan Reference and Research Library Agency; 
John A. Humphry, director, Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary; Paul Wasserman, dean, School of Library 
and Information Services, University of Mary- 
land; Eric Moon, editor, Library Journal, R. R. 
Bowker Publishing Company. 

5. April 18 and 19, 1967 ( Chicago). Witnesses: 
American Library Association Representatives— 
Mary V. Gaver, president, and David H. Clift, 
executive director; American Library Associa- 
tion Panel Members—Ralph U. Blasingame, 
associate professor, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Rutgers University; Keith Doms, direc- 
tor, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh; Frances B. 
Jenkins, professor, Graduate School of Library 
Science, University of Illinois; Marion A. Milc- 
zewski, director, University of Washington Li- 
braries; Frederick H. Wagman, director, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library; Eileen Thornton, 
librarian, Obexlin College; Harold G. Johnston, 
director, Detroit Metropolitan Library Project; 
Genevieve M. Casey, state librarian, Michigan 
State Library; Gertrude E. Gscheidle, chief li- 
brarian, Chicago Public Library; Jesse H. Shera, 
dean, School of Library Science, Western Re- 
serve University; Don R. Swanson, dean, Grad- 
uate Library School, University of Chicago; 
Ralph H. Parker, dean, Library School, Univer- 
sity of Missouri; James L. Lundy, president, 
University Microfilms; and James G. Miller, 
principal scientist, EDUCOM. 

6. May 22 and 23, 1967 (Washington, D.C.). 
Witnesses: present from the Library of Congress 
—L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of Congress; 
John G. Lorenz, Deputy Librarian of Congress; 
Elizabeth E. Hamer, assistant librarian; Marlene 
D. Morrisey, executive assistant to the Librarian 
of Congress; Paul L. Berry, director, Adminis- 
trative Department; Lewis C. Coffin, law li- 
brarian; Roy P. Basler, director, Reference De- 
partment; William J. Welsh, acting director, 
Processing Department; Marvin W. McFarland, 
chief, Science and Technology Division; Abra- 
ham L. Kaminstein, register of copyrights; Lester 
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S. Jayson, director, Legislative Reference Ser- 
vice; and Paul R. Reimers, coordinator of infor- 
mation systems; Alice Ball, executive director, 
United States Book Exchange; Germaine Kret- 
tek, associate executive director, American Li- 
brary Association, and director, ALA Washing- 
ton Office; Edwin Castagna, chairman, Legis- 
lation Committee, American Library Association ; 
Paul Howard, executive secretary, Federal Li- 
brary Committee; Henry J. Gartland, director of 
libraries, Veterans Administration; Burton E. 
Lamkin, chief, Library and Information Retrieval 
Branch, Federal Aviation Administration; Hubert 
E. Sauter, deputy director, Clearinghouse of 
Federal Scientific and Technical Information; 
Melvin S. Day, deputy assistant administrator, 
Office of Technical Utilization, National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration; Edward J. 
Bruenenkant, director, Division of Technical In- 
formation, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission; and 
Walter C. Christensen, staff assistant for scien- 
tific information, Department of Defense; Repre- 
sentatives from the Office of Education— Harold 
Howe ЇЇ, commissioner of education; Grant 
Venn, associate commissioner, Bureau of Adult 
and Vocational Education; Lee Burchinal, direc- 
tor, Division of Research Training and Dissemi- 
nation; Ray Fry, director, Division of Library 
Services and Educational Facilities; Eugene 
Kennedy, chief, Library and Information Science 
Research Branch; Alexander Mood, assistant 
commissioner, National Center for Educational 
Statistics; and Morris Ullman, chief, Adult, Vo- 
cational and Library Studies Branch. 

7. June 25 and 26, 1967 (San Francisco). 
Guests: Maryann Reynolds, librarian, Washing- 
ton State Library; Lucile Nix, library consul- 
tant, Georgia State Department of Education- 
Public Library Unit (Library Extension Ser- 
vice); and Carma Leigh, librarian, California 
State Library. 

8. September 6 and 7, 1967 (Washington, 
D.C.). Guests: Carolyn I. Whitenack, associate 
professor, Library and Audiovisual Education, 
Purdue University; Mary Helen Mahar, chief of 
School Library Section and acting chief, Instruc- 
tion Research Branch, U.S. Office of Education; 
Wiliam Knox, vice-president, Senior manage- 
ment analyst, Bureau of the Budget; and Louis 
B. Wright, director, Folger Shakespeare Library. 

9. October 9, 10, and 11, 1967 (Washington, 
D.C.). Guest: Barnaby C. Keeney, chairman, 
National Endowment for the Humanities. 

10. November 27 and 28, 1967 (Washington, 
D.C.). 

11. May 1, 1968 (New York). 
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The American Library Association offers 
four comprehensive guides to books for 
children from pre- school through grade 
nine levels. These selections encompass a 
broad range of subjects, interests and 
reading levels for slow, superior or mature 
readers to provide a convenient and au - 
thoritative basis for selecting new books 
for young readers — particularly for li - 
brarians and teachers who must make 
selections without рге -ordering examina - 
tion. All titles are recommended for school 
and library use, and are accepted by nearly 
every state agency administering ESEA or 
NDEA funds. 


Each of the more than 5,000 titles listed 
in these separate volumes has been care - 
fully selected through an objective, highly 
refined evaluation process reflecting the 
collective judgment of book selectors and 
reviewers. These selections first appeared 
in the Children's Books section of The 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 





Booklist, an official book reviewing medi - 
um of the American Library Association, 
from September 1960 through September 
1968 to provide an authoritative guide to 
the best juvenile books published during 
this period. 


Each book is evaluated on its own merit 
in terms of literary quality, accuracy, 
format, content in direct relation to age 
and comprehension levels, appeal to child - 
ren, and usefulness in libraries. A descrip - 
tive critical annotation summarizes con - 
tent, points out special uses or features. It 
also makes comparisons with other books 


on the same subject, or by the same author. 


Listings are arranged by subject with 
author - title - subject indexes. Complete 
ordering and cataloging details are shown 


including;author, title, edition, date, pages, 


publisher, binding, price, Dewey Decimal 
number and subject headings. 


1967 - 68 


914 new titles selected from September 1967 - August 1968 $2.50 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 1966 - 67 


802 titles selected from September 1966 - August 1967 


$2.25 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 1965 - 66 


770 titles selected from September 1965 - August 1966 


$2.00 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 1960-65 
3,068 titles selected from September 1960 - August 1965 $10.00 


. and of course you keep up - 


to - date with your subscription 


to The Booklist and Subscription Books. Bulletin. 


A 


One year, 23 issues, $10.00 


from the people who really know books 


AMERICAN: LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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ALA and Collective 


by Lawrence W. S. Auld 


Head, Technical Services 
Oregon State University 


President Roger McDonough has set aside 
Wednesday evening of the [1969 Atlantic City] 
Conference for a special program that will deal 
with the librarian as an employee. The topic will 
cover a wide range of subjects, including collec- 
tive bargaining, health and welfare benefits, etc.! 


This paper is concerned only with the 
issue of whether or not ALA should assume 
the functions, responsibilities, and obligations 
of a trade union. The propriety of unions and 
the labor movement per se are not discussed 
either directly or by implication. Nor is the 
need for union representation of librarians 
considered. This paper simply poses, directly 
and by implication, several important ques- 
tions which require resolution. 

Before ALA could assume the responsi- 
bilities of a union, questions in three areas 
must be considered: the legality of collective 
bargaining for public employees in some 
states, the representation of librarians who 
are not ALA members, and the diversity of 
ALA membership. A fourth question could be 
raised concerning the professionalism of li- 
brarianship and how this would be affected 
by union activities on the part of ALA. 

Not every state recognizes the right of pub- 
lic employees to engage in collective bargain- 
ing, and most states prohibit strikes on the 
part of public employees, Is ALA prepared to 
join hands with organized labor to seek 
changes in public laws to extend collective 
bargaining rights to librarians? Because ALA 
has successfully lobbied at the national level 
for other interests, perhaps the precedent has 
already been established. 

ALA, a voluntary organization of librarians 
and other interested persons, tends not to in- 
clude the clerical staff of libraries, and there 
are many professional librarians who do not 
belong to the Association. If ALA were to 
become a union, should it attempt to em- 
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Bargaining 


brace librarians who are not now members? 
Should a union shop be established thus forc- 
ing nonmembers to either join up or leave 
the profession? Should ALA attempt to broad- 
en its membership to include the clerical staffs 
of libraries? 

The diversity of the membership of ALA 
is extreme; indeed, membership requirements 
are virtually nonexistent, for "Membership in 
ALA is open to any person, library, or or- 
ganization interested in library service and 
librarianship."? Thus, anyone who can speak 
or write the word LIBRARY and is willing 
to pay dues may become a member. 

Though: the assigning of categories will 
necessarily create considerable overlapping, 
the membership of ALA can be divided in 
four ways: type of library, extent of training, 
type of appointment, and type of position. 

Type of library. Librarians tend to be em- 
ployed in four types of libraries, and the ef- 
fectiveness and appropriateness of collective 
bargaining would vary with each. 

Special librarians are a relative minority in 
ALA. since the Special Libraries Association 
concentrates on this aspect of librarianship. 
Because the salaries, working conditions, and 
fringe benefits of special librarians are tied 
directly to the particular industry in which 
they are employed, can ALA expect to exert 
any significant influence in this area? What 
is to be done in regard to those special li- 
brarians who already belong to other unions? 

School librarians’ salaries, working condi- 
tions, and fringe benefits are largely controlled 
by the local teacher salary scale, and it should 
be noted that school librarians often do much 
better than many classroom teachers. Where 
a school teachers’ union exists, the school li- 
brarian may be expected to be a member. 

Most academic librarians are either affili- 
ated with the faculty or wish that they were. 
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As faculty unions emerge on campuses, aca- 
demic librarians are not apt to choose to be 
left out, for generally their situation is im- 
proved by attaching themselves to the faculty. 
Fuxther, a faculty union is directly involved 
in the twin questions of promotion and ten- 
ure which, together, are a big bear to bait, 
especially since ALA is essentially a nonaca- 
demic organization. 

In many states the local library association 
draws its greatest strength from public li- 
brarians. Should ALA attempt to represent 
this group even though certain of these state 
associations have previously considered col- 
lective bargaining? The potential for juris- 
dictional fights between library associations 
and trade unions and among library associa- 
tions is an unhappy prospect. 

Extent of training. The kind and/or extent 
of training which a librarian has does not 
dictate the type of position which he holds. 
There is a wide variation in the training which 
persons holding the position of librarian have 
whether it be Head, Assistant, or Junior: 
one outstanding Librarian of Congress had 
no formal training within the profession. 
Many librarians are educated persons but in 
fields other than librarianship. Many older 
librarians in this country as well as most li- 
brarians trained in other countries received 
their training through some type of appren- 
ticeship program. 

Only in the last few years have master's 
degrees in librarianship become available, for 
the degree was previously listed as a bache- 
lor's. Still a smaller group of librarians have 
pursued their library training beyond the 
master's level, occasionally advancing as far 
as a PhD. 

Type of appointment. Many academic li- 
brarians have academic appointments which 
provide them with (sometimes abbreviated) 
benefits as members of the faculty. Another 
group of librarians, including some academic 
librarians, hold civil service appointments re- 
ceived after an examination (or its equiva- 
lent). Some libraries appoint their staff ac- 
cording to a quasi civil service system in 
which everything tends to follow a civil ser- 
vice pattern except the actual appointment 
process. Still other librarians are hired by 
contract. And still others work by the hour, 


are temporary employees, or are student as- 
sistants. ALA has members in each of these 
groups and, most likely, some additional ones. 

Type of position in library or relationship 
to library. The relationship between ALA 
members and libraries is even more varied. 
The professional librarian may be an admin- 
istrator or supervisor, he may serve a staff 
function doing research, planning, etc., or 
he may be the person who comes face to 
face with the patrons. A library clerk may 
have sufficient curiosity and professionalism 
to be an ALA member. Many library school 
students are attracted to ALA by the special 
dues rate. Retired librarians may wish to con- 
tinue their professional contacts through ALA. 
Library trustees, who often hold the purse 
strings, are particularly invited to join ALA. 
(These trustees typically sit on the other side 
of the table during collective bargaining.) In- 
stitutional members of ALA (libraries, busi- 
nesses, foundations, etc.) bring appreciated 
money to the organization but would hardly 
have their particular interests served by a 
collective bargaining office. 

Present throughout all of this discussion 
are the dual forms of membership, annual 
and life, whose interests may or may not be 
the same. Also, there are the library school 
faculties who don't fit into any of the cate- 
gories described above. 

This recitation of the disparity of ALA's 
membership and its members! interests is 
nothing new, but it clearly demonstrates a 
few of the major questions which would re- 
quire a consensus if ALA were to undertake 
collective bargaining. 

A final question, perhaps a summary of all 
the preceding, is: Should an organization such 
as ALA which bases its raison d'étre on a 
unity of professional interest engage in labor 
union activities? The degree to which one be- 
lieves that ALA is properly described and di- 
rected by its present policies, membership, 
and goals will influence one's answer. 


References 


! "Growing pains and generation gaps," ALA Bulle- 
tin, v. 62, no. 7, July-August 1968, p. 823. 

* Quoted from the masthead, ALA Bulletin, v. 62, 
no. 7, July-August 1968, p. 779. eee 
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What book processing 
centers need isa 
ood 5/6 book jacket 


E cOver. 





Inexpensive enough to give all books 

a cover! Low-cost protection for your 
largest investment. Patron-appeal, be- 
cause books stay new looking for years. 

'The new, adjustable 114 Mil 
Mylar? Book Jacket Cover costs as 
little as 544¢ per cover, when purchased 
in quantity by large libraries or book 
processing centers. Four sizes 
adjust to most books. Keeps your 
inventory under control. 

Saves processing time, too. No 
measuring or cutting. Cover slips on in 
seconds. Then crease to size and tape! 

Write on your school or company 
letterhead for a free descriptive brochure 
and .quantity pricing. 


» DEMCO Box 1488, Madison, Wisconsin 53710 
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Advice to 
the Lovelorn: 


What it 
is like at your 
first ALA Conference 


by Richard L. Waters 


Except for a twelve-hour job-hunting trip to 
the last Chicago Midwinter, the 87th Annual 
Conference in Kansas City was my first Ameri- 
can Library Association conference. It will not 
be my last. 

Chalk it up to blind luck on my part if you 
wish but, as you know if you were there or if 
you have read your literature, the Kansas City 
meeting was alive. It was a happening—or 
almost so. If only I could compare it with past 
meetings. Be that as it may, Jerry Shields did 
not ask me to write about the 87th, so let me 
get on with “Advice to the Lovelorn.” What 
should one do and look for and be at in an 
American Library Association conference if 
it is to be your first? 

My rule of thumb regarding library con- 


Richard Waters is the 
Chief of Branch Ser- 
vices at the Dallas 
Public Library. 
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ventions has been, and is, that the informal 
meeting, the conversation over a scotch and 
soda—or coffee—produces the real benefits 
Írom a standpoint of gaining new ideas, in- 
sights into common problems, a chance to 
“talk shop.” 

You usually have to ask questions to obtain 
information, and questions in a Council meet- 
ing or a division program are often difficult 
to ask and next to impossible to be answered. 
Not so in a small group. 

Weil now, you say, that is all well and good. 
But who do I know at the conference except 
for those from my library (and that may be 
the boss) and two or three fellow classmates 
from the M.L.S. class of 1966, '67, ог '68? (If 
you graduated before 1966 and have not made 
a conference, you are simply not interested 
or else you are in trouble.) I just can’t go up 
to, oh, say Marie Davis, ASD President, and 
start asking her how the Free Library selects 
short stories. Granted, you can’t, although 
Miss Davis is very personable and would 
answer your questions if she had time to do so. 

But there is a way, two in fact. They require 
a small bit of cash and a willingness to exist 
on about four hours sleep per night. 

First, you join the Junior Members Round 
Table (JMRT). Annual dues are $2. Eligibility 
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requirements: less than five years in the pro- 
fession (post master's degree), or 35 years of 
age or under. JMRT members are easily rec- 
ognizable by the special notation or signal on 
their ID badge. It was crimson last year. Per- 
haps significant, perhaps not. 

Junior Members come from all parts of the 
country and from all types of libraries. Many 
hold positions of responsibility and all have 
a basketful of ideas, good and bad, about Hi- 
braries, librarians and librarianship. I do not 
know how many members we have, but there 
must have been about 200 at KC. Who says 
they don't know anyone? Send in that $2 now 
—today! 

Method number two takes more of your time 
but will produce results and is quite enjoyable. 
To what do I refer? Parties, cocktail and other- 
wise. Specifically, exhibitors' parties. 

Last June, Bowker got things started right 
with a marvelous beer party on Monday night. 
An open invitation was extended to all via 
Library Journal, so do not say you didn't 
know. Nine or ten different beers, including 
root, were available plus snacks galore—and 
a jazz band. It was indeed a golden oppor- 
tunity to hobnob with the conference elite and 
many, many of us lesser souls. 

From Monday and on through the week 
nary a night went by without someone some- 
where hosting a party. One publisher had a 
continuous open house in its fourteenth floor 
suite, with movies yet. An equipment concern 
entertained with a Tuesday “after five" affair. 

Sure, they are held in noisy, smoke-filled 
rooms; but people are there, people you can 
talk to, question, question again, and leave 
feeling you know and respect. The drinks are 
free and strong. And if you would rather not 
partake, don't. Carry the same glass from clus- 
ter to cluster or else ask for a coke. No one 
will discriminate. 

After the informal, one-to-one gatherings, 
my second priority is the exhibits. No matter 
if you are from New York Public or John 
Brown University Library, the exhibits are a 
must. Here is your one best chance to see all, 
or nearly all, of the latest in library furniture, 
equipment, techniques, and books. 

I must admit I was not prepared for the 
Kansas City exhibits. I allowed myself one 
afternoon, which was simply too little time. One 
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entire day might not have been sufficient. 

Now, it is not good enough just to walk 
through the halls. One must have a plan, or at 
least an idea of a plan, because you could 
spend the entire week viewing the displays if 
not careful. 

First, if your job in any way involves book 
selection or reader's guidance, the Combined 
Book Exhibit and the individual publishers' 
booths must head your list. The former will 
require three or four hours, the latter fifteen 
to twenty minutes each—more if you take the 
opportunity to visit with the representatives. 

The opportunity to discuss publishing 
trends, likes and dislikes with the reps is ex- 
tremely important. If you desire to see more 
material written for and about the Negro, the 
Spanish-American, let them know. Publishers 
thrive on your feedback. After all, if there is a 
market for their books, they publish that which 
will sell. They are not in business for their 
health. 

Let me add that if you are from a small or 
medium-size library, the CBE and other ex- 
hibits are doubly important. The best book 
reviews are generally less satisfying than ac- 
tually examining a book yourself. 

As for other displays, there is something 
for everyone. Most noticeable, both in num- 
ber and size of booths, are the furniture and 
equipment people. They have everything imag- 
inable—shelving, chairs, microfilm readers, 
circulation charge setups, carpeting, etc, Much 
in evidence last year were the automation 
men. They can't bring an IBM 360 to Siloam 
Springs but they can have it at Atlantic City. 

A-V materials are displayed in abundance. 
Recruitment booths, ALA divisional displays, 
service companies, even JMRT are there. (If 
you are asked to help staff the latter booth 
for two hours—do so.) It is truly a shopper's 
paradise. 

I said you must have a plan before charg- 
ing into the midst of 400 or more displays. 
May I suggest that you first examine your 
own needs. Ás stated, if books are important, 
then about three-fourths of your exhibit time 
is committed. Determine from the official 
Conference Program. which publishers, in ad- 
dition to the Combined Book Exhibit, you 
wish to see and in what order. Some advance 
notice of who will be there, and where, can 
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be gleaned from this preconference issue and 
its LJ counterpart. 

After books, or before if such is your per- 
sonal requirement, do the same for furniture, 
systems and the like. Know what you are look- 
ing for and where it is. Then, chart your 
course using the Program as your compass. 
You will save immeasurable time and your 
feet will not be mad at you. 

After you know what you wish to see and 
where it is, allow time for some conversa- 
tions with the exhibitors. They are often an 
invaluable source of information. Sure, they 
are pushing their own merchandise—aren't 
we all? But most of them are knowledgeable, 
up-to-date, and sincerely interested in your 
well being. 

Keep this in mind also: their presence at 
the conference, and the high fees they pay 
for space, is what keeps your registration fee, 
and mine, in the $10 neighborhood. When 
the day comes, God help us if it does, that 
they feel conferees are not spending enough 
time or showing enough interest in their 
wares, then be prepared for a $100 registra- 
tion fee. In fact, be prepared for one less 
convention to attend. 

I earlier mentioned that last year I should 
have spent at least one full day in the exhibit 
hall. Let me amend that by saying at least 
two half days. Unless you competed in the 
1968 Olympics, you could not take eight hours 
tramping up and down all those aisles. 

Let me conclude my exhibits thoughts with 
a word of warning. Do not pick up every 
piece of free literature available, or even half. 
Have it mailed. Your bags won't stand the 
pressure—neither will your arms. 

After exhibits in order of importance, in 
my estimation, come the scheduled meetings. 
There are hundreds, maybe thousands. If you 
attended ten percent of them, you would re- 
quire a six-month ocean cruise to recover. 

As with exhibits, it is a matter of examin- 
ing your personal needs and requirements and 
then hoping you chose wisely. You are going 
to miss the boat on some. The best sounding 
program, the most prestigious performer 
sometimes falls flat. 

If one “ALA” entitles me to an “expert’s” 
opinion, I will generalize and state that the 
bigger the program the less meaningful it is 





likely to be. In other words, those programs 
that attempt mass appeal tend to talk down 
to everyone. The speaker(s), in an effort to 
please all, waxes so broadly that the result 
turns out to be something you could have 
read three years ago. Conversely, those meet- 
ings that speak to a specific point are infor- 
mative, factual—and not quite so long. 

Let me cite two examples from Kansas City. 
First, the Public Library Association spon- 
sored a program called “The Metropolitan Li- 
brary Looks To Its Future,” a panel discus- 
sion. The moderator and four panelists were 
all men of talent and ability, judging from 
their careers and positions. The program just 
did not light the spark, at least not for me. 
Except for a few pointed remarks by John C. 
Frantz, director, Brooklyn Public Library, the 
information we got was old, shopworn, de- 
livered in a very uninteresting manner, and 
in one instance simply not true. If you were 
there hoping for a good look into the future, 
you would have been disappointed. Perhaps 
the hour, 2 P.M., had something to do with 
the lack of results. 

As informative as the above was unin- 
formative, was an LAD Circulation Services 
Section sponsored meeting, “Architectural Re- 
quirements for Circulation Services." It, too, 
was a panel presentation. Although none of 
the speakers would have won a public speak- 
ing contest, what they said was specific and 
to the point. If you were planning a new 
building, or any physical changes in your 
circulation area, you should have been there. 

The highlight of the 87th, program-wise, 
was the Newbery-Caldecott Awards Dinner. 
From the appetizer to Augusta Baker's con- 
cluding remarks it was, to quote Mrs. Baker, 
*,..alovely party.” If all Newbery-Caldecott 
dinners are of that quality, it is well worth the 
$8-$10 price, even if you are not and never 
will be a children's librarian. 

While on the subject of dinners, be sure 
to attend your library school reunion. (If 
your school is not scheduled to have one, write 
the dean and ask why not?) This is an- 
other opportunity to meet people and ex- 
change ideas. 

If you attend the full conference, Sunday 
through Friday, I would plan on no more 
than ten meetings, including the First Gen- 
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eral Session (it was a dreadful bore last year), 
the membership meeting (they are getting bet- 
ter and better) , and one Council meeting—they 
make for interesting listening and observation 
if nothing else. Try to avoid those that are 
scheduled right after lunch or late in the after- 
noon. Neither a full stomach nor tired bones 
are conducive to alert listening—right? 

Pick and choose carefully. Again, this is- 
sue of the Bulletin and the official Program 
must be your guiding light. Do not count too 
heavily on the reputation of the speakers. And 
remember, unless the meeting is officially des- 
ignated as a closed meeting, or is a meal 
meeting, everything is open and free. You 
can cross divisional lines. 

I have mentioned several times the need 
for advance planning. Let me expand a bit 
on this. 

First, preregister. It will save valuable time, 
paxticularly if you come in on Sunday or 
Monday. 

Second, make your hotel reservations early, 
very early. Now, I know what you are saying: 
accommodations in Kansas City were a mess, 
to put it mildly. Nevertheless, the reservations 
service does work. My roommate and I used 
the ALA office and got our second choice of 
hotels. Deposits are usually not required, so 
if your plans change at the last minute, all 
you will be out is the small conference regis- 
tration fee. 

Your stay will be much more enjoyable and 
less expensive if you room with a fellow li- 
brarian. If no one from your library is going, 
inquire in your area, or check with library 
school classmates. You will surely turn up 
someone. Remember, he (or she) will prob- 
ably know some people that you don't know; 
you will be introduced; and you will have 
that many more compatriots with whom to 
talk. 

Now comes the difficult part. The part of 
the conference that has bothered many young 
people for years and now seems to be bother- 
ing some older people: participation. How can 
you be a part of the policy-making scene? 
How can you participate in, be involved with, 
at least one of the hundreds of ALA com- 
mittees, subcommittees? Well, I have already 
mentioned one way, JMRT. (ALA member- 
ship is required before one can join.) An- 
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other method is to become active in your 
local/state/regional associations. Activity at 
that level will be noticed by ALA and I wager 
a committee appointment will be forthcoming. 
Lastly, you might try the direct route—write 
to a president/chairman of a division. Let him 
know who you are and that you are interested 
in going to work. Better yet, try an open let- 
ter to the Bulletin. Unless all of Council was 
asleep, Ralph Blasingame’s remarks are bound 
to stir some people to action (in addition to 
president-elect Dix). Nothing may happen 
this year, but your long-range planning may 
pay dividends for Detroit. 

How much will all this cost? The confer- 
ence, that is. It depends upon your tastes in 
food and drink, if you have a roommate and, 
of course, distance travelled. If you share a 
room, budget a minimum of $25 per day, 
plus registration and transportation. Keep an 
accurate record of your expenses because 
they should be tax deductible as a business 
expense. 

Finally, allow for one or two days of vaca- 
tion after you return, An American Library 
Association Conference is an educational, in- 
formative, big, noisy, fun thing. You will 
need the rest to recoup and regroup. 

Omitted from this discourse have been 
tours, preconferences, and places to eat. The 
latter were superbly described last year by 
Willard Dennis and James Leathers in Library 
Journal. I trust equal treatment will again 
be provided. 

Tours, if taken in the hopes of learning 
something about library operations, are us- 
ually a waste of time. Besides being crowded 
and inaudible, the tours seldom point out 
the defects of the library being viewed. Save 
your time and money. Sightseeing excursions 
are a different breed and, if this type of di- 
version is your cup of tea, grab the first bus. 

Preconferences fall into the same category 
as programs and meetings discussed earlier. 
There are good ones and then there are 
others. Those scheduled for this year cover 
a multitude of sins—PR to Early Americana. 
They do require special registration. Exhibi- 
tors are usually not present. If 1969 is to be 
your first “ALA,” I would advise against at- 
tending a preconference. 

See you in Atlantic City? 
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1969 ALA CONFERENCE 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 


June 22-28 


The Convention Hall will serve as headquarters 
for the ALA Atlantic City Conference. Exhibits 
will be located in the Arena on the Boardwalk 
level of the hall and in the street level exhibit 
area just below the Arena. The registration and 
central ticket desks, local information, accommo- 
dations desk, the postal substation, and other fa- 
cilities are planned to be located in the main 
lobby of Convention Hall. The Placement Center 
wil be located adjacent to the exhibit area 
below the Arena, and the ALA staff offices will 
be set up in Shannon Hall in the Shelburne- 
Empress Hotel. Meetings will be spread out be- 
tween the Convention Hall and the major hotels, 
all within approximately a one-mile radius. 


Hotel Reservations 


A list of hotels and motels selected for the use of 
conference delegates appears on page 105 with 


rates. Rates are quoted for the room and not per 
person. All rooms will be assigned on a first 
come, first-served basis. As single rooms are 
available in limited number, delegates are urged 
to arrange for double occupancy. In handling 
the room needs of a large conference, hotels and 
motels often give priority to requests for double 
occupancy in order to accommodate as many 
delegates as possible. A map showing the loca- 
tion of hotels and motels being used is on page 
106. 

A Housing Bureau will be operated for the 
ALA by the Atlantic City Convention Bureau. 
Requests for rooms are to be sent to the Atlantic 
City Convention Bureau, 1969 ALA Conference 
Housing Bureau, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic City, 
N.J. 08401. Please detach and use the postcard 
on page 106 to make your reservation. 

Reservation requests for the conference week 
will be accepted beginning immediately and up 
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to June 9, 1969. Reservation requests for the pre- 
conference institutes will be accepted beginning 
immediately and up to May 1. Beyond the dates 
of May 1 and June 9, the Housing Bureau will 


continue to make placements, but only on a- 


space-available basis. Before completing the 
postcard, delegates planning to attend one of the 
preconference institutes should be sure to note 
the housing information given for each institute 
listed below. 

All requests should indicate first, second, 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth choice accommoda- 
tions. The Housing Bureau will do its best to 
meet one's choices, but if such is not available, 
comparable reservations will be made elsewhere. 
Be sure to give definite dates and approximate 
hour of arrival and departure and include the 
names and addresses of all persons who will oc- 
cupy the rooms requested. The Housing Bureau 
cannot assume the responsibility of pairing 
guests for double occupancy or in multiple hous- 
ing units. 

All reservations will be confirmed direct to 
delegates by the hotel or motel accepting the res- 
ervation. Confirmations will be sent out as soon 
as possible after receipt of requests. Reserva- 
tions will be held only until 6 p.m. of the day 
indicated for arrival, and some hotels and motels 
will require an advance deposit. All hotels and 
motels will require an advance deposit to hold a 
room if arrival time is after 6 р.м. For payment 
send check to the hotel or motel requesting it 
only after confixmation of a room reservation is 
received. 

Cancellations or any changes in reservations 
should be sent to the 1969 ALA Conference Hous- 
ing Bureau in Atlantic City, not to the ALA head- 
quarters in Chicago or to the hotel/motel where 
room assignment has been made. 


Transportation 


A variety of means of transportation to Atlan- 
tic City is available. Ample schedules are avail- 
able for air, rail, bus, and limousine service, and 
a network of first-class highways and express toll 
roads insures comfortable travel for those motor- 
ing to the meeting. 

The best air service from most points to Atlan- 
tic City is via the Regional Jetport at Philadel- 
phia, serviced 24 hours a day by eleven airlines: 
Allegheny, American, Delta, Eastern, Lufthansa, 
National, Northeast, Northwest, Pan American, 
TWA, and United. From the Jetport, limousine 
service will deliver delegates directly to Atlantic 
City hotels and motels in approximately 75 min- 
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utes. The limousine service operates several 
times daily and will be increased as demand re- 
quires to meet the needs of conference delegates. 
It is advisable to make arrangements for this ser- 
vice at the time flight reservations are made 
through airline ticket agents or travel agencies. 

Train service to the conference site is by con- 
nection with the Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore 
Lines at 30th St. or North Broad St. stations of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in Philadelphia. 

Excellent bus schedules prevail for individuals 
coming from short distances. Forty daily buses 
operate from the Port Authority Bus Terminal in 
New York City. Two companies—Public Service 
and Lincoln—offer nonstop service from New 
York to Atlantic City in approximately 2% 
hours, via the Garden State Parkway. From Phil- 
adelphia, Public Service operates nonstop service 
to Atlantic City in approximately 75 minutes. 


Preconference Institutes 


Several institutes and workshops are planned 
to be held in the preconference period, Wednes- 
day, June 18, through Saturday, June 22. The 
groups have chosen specific hotels in which to 
house the delegates attending. Please note the lo- 
cations and dates given for each institute. De- 
tailed program information and registration in- 
structions for each institute will be available 
later. 


ACRL Junior College Libraries Section/Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges Joint Institute 
—Thursday, June 19, through Saturday, June 21 


Housing: Claridge Hotel, Shelburne-Empress 
Motel, Holiday Inn, Shelburne-Empress Hotel 


Theme: The Junior College Library as an In- 
structional Materials Center 


The meeting will include film showings, an ex- 
hibit of materials and equipment, group dis- 
cussions, and special sessions on particular 
types of media. Participants will include li- 
brarians concerned with instructional mate- 
rials centers and faculty from various junior 
colleges who have developed and/or used in- 
structional materials effectively. 


ACRL Rare Books Section/Bibliographic Society 
of America, Joint Institute—W ednesday, June 
18, through Friday, June 20 


Housing: In Philadelphia, Pa. 
Theme: Early Americana 
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LAD Buildings and Equipment Section—Friday, 
June 20, through Saturday, June 21 


Housing: Dennis Hotel, Shelburne-Empress 
Motel, Shelburne-Empress Hotel 


Theme: Library Buildings 


The meeting will include critiques, exhibits, 
lectures, panels, discussions, reviews. Subject 
areas will include new building materials and 
their uses, planning new school libraries, plan- 
ning new public and regional library head- 
quarters buildings, planning college and uni- 
versity libraries. 


. LAD Public Relations Section/Drexel Institute 
of Technology, Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence—Friday, June 20, through Saturday, June 
21 


Housing: Howard Johnson Motel 
Theme: Library Public Relations 


The meeting will include exhibits, presenta- 
tions from communications and public rela- 
tions experts, and discussions. Subject areas 
will include coordinated public relations pro- 
grams, printed materials, radio and TV, film 
making, library programming inside and out- 
side the library. 


Information Science and Automation Division/ 
RTSD Cataloging and Classification Section/ 
Columbia University Joint Institute—Thursday, 
June 19, through Saturday, June 21 


Housing: Claridge Hotel, Crillon Motel, 
Lombardy Motel, Traymore Hotel 


Theme: Subject Analysis of Library Materials 


RTSD Acquisitions Section/ American Book 
Publishers Council Joint Institute—Friday, June 
20, through Sunday morning, June 22 


Housing: Lombardy Motel, Quality Courts- 
Mt. Royal Motel, Traymore Hotel 


Theme: New Dimensions in Acquisitions 


Current developments in the acquisition of all 
library materials will be discussed with a focus 
on the techniques or processes affecting this 
operation. The place of efficient and economi- 
cal procedures, research, experimentation and 
testing as vital to the solution of these prob- 
lems will be considered. Sessions are planned 


on the use of time and its relationship to paper- 
work; automation in acquisitions and the effec- 
tive use of the international book numbering 
system; the librarian and the out-of-print mar- 
ket; serials; gifts and exchanges; audiovisual 
materials and the impact of publishers’ plans in 
acquiring new titles for book selection; better 
use of manpower in the acquisitions process. 
Participants in the program will be librarians, 
publishers, and personnel from related fields. 


American Library Trustee Association 


The American Library Trustee Association 
will be meeting during the regular conference 
week and plans to headquarter primarily in 
the Claridge Hotel. 


General Program 


The opening General Session will be held on 
Sunday evening, June 22, at the Convention 
Hall. The second General Session will immedi- 
ately follow the Inaugural Banquet scheduled 
for Friday, June 28, the location to be an- 
nounced later. 

The ALA Council meetings will be held on 
Tuesday, June 24, 10 a.m., and Friday, June 27, 
9 a.m—12 noon. The information meeting of 
Council and the Executive Board is scheduled 
for Tuesday at 8 А.М. 

The ALA Membership Meeting is to be con- 
vened on Wednesday, June 25, 2—4 р.м. ALA 
members wishing to bring up matters for consid- 
eration by the Council (in accordance with Arti- 
cle VI of the ALA Constitution) are asked to 
submit their requests to the office of the Execu- 
tive Director at ALA headquarters as early as 
possible. 

The Program Evaluation and Budget Commit- 
tee will meet on Friday, June 20, and Saturday, 
June 21. Meetings of the ALA Executive Board 
will take place on Sunday, June 22, Monday, 
June 23, Tuesday, June 24, Thursday, June 26, 
and Saturday, June 28. The Detroit Conference 
Program Committee will hold its meeting on 
Sunday, June 22, at 10 a.m. 

The theme of the Atlantic City Conference is 
“Mobilizing Resources for Total Library Ser- 
vice.” A special President’s Program, “Opportu- 
nities for Participatory Management in Li- 
braries,” will be presented on Wednesday, June 
25, at 8:30 p.m. The conference week’s acitivities 
will include program and business meetings of 
divisions, sections, committees, round tables, and 
other groups. eee 
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paperback after 65 circulations. 


We practically had to wrench it from the 
clutched fist of a satisfied user. 

As you know, every PERMA-BOUND, the 
paperback with durability “built-in”, is 
guaranteed for 50 circulations or two 
years, whichever comes first. Many last 
even longer—such as the example above 
which we ‘‘borrowed"’ and promised to 
return within 24 hours or forfeit our lives. 

Why do librarians and teachers guard 
their PERMA-BOUNDS so zealously? 
Elementary! PERMA-BOUNDS are attrac- 
tive, durable, increase circulation, save 





Every paperback in 
PERMA-BOUND binding 
is GUARANTEED for 50 

circulations or 2 years, 
whichever comes first 


PERMA-BOUNDS are eligible for purchase 


- with Federal funds under Titles 1, Il, Ш. 


money, and saves space. PERMA-BOUNDS 
are quite irresistible to readers and poten- 
tial readers of all ages. In fact, one leading 
Eastern institution has ordered over 
65,000 PERMA-BOUNDS for its readers 
within a five year period. 

Our catalog lists over 4000 PERMA- 
BOUND titles especially selected for 
schools and libraries. Send for it today— 
or, let us rebind the old and new paper- 
backs now in your possession. Saves 
money, you know. 


de——————— nm mmm mmm m mm сз A A Hmm m omo se: 


PERMA-BOUND 


Hertzberg-New Method, Inc., Dept. AL-8 
Vandalia Road, Jacksonville, Illinois 


П Piease send a FREE SAMPLE of a Perma-Bound 
without obligation. 


O Please send catalogs of Perma-Bound paperbacks 
now available. 


O Please send information on how we can have 
paperbacks now in our possession Perma-Bound. 


МАМЕ ——.—.————— 
TITLE LLL HB dedi e ri a 
INSTITUTION. 
ADDRESS, 
CITY. STATE. —— — 


A———— MÀ € mam ев аз чо at ар um аш өз cm qe om м) o mm am am (з єз cp ан M C ag 











————————— 
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With one hand holding the Weyll Magnetic Book Support comfortably, you 
tilt it, push books into place...and walk away! No tongue under books to 
damage bindings ...no pages torn on the wide, sturdy vertical flange... and 
it can't get lost between books. 


Now used in new libraries at Grand Rapids, University of Missouri in Rolla, 
Suffolk County Community College and more than 170 others. For informa- 
tion, write to WEYLL CORPORATION, Box 62, Glen Cove, N.Y. 11542. 





Jd wc "E 


At a staff meeti g, two assistant librarians, 
having already pulled out all of their hair when 
it was announced that their library was going to 


be reclassified from Dewey to Library of Congress, 
began to wonder whether the Chief Librarian wore 

a toupee— since he appeared so unruffled. He answered 
both questions by announcing that Bro-Dart is 
equipped to easily and painlessly 


reclassify collections. 
P.O. Box 923, Williamsport, Pa. 17704 Dept. ALA-1C 








Wellsell you . 
a year's subscription 
to any of 


4,206 periodicals. 
Just tell us which year. 
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Periodicals published during the last 
300 years are as easy to subscribe to as 
this year's magazines. 

Simply order them from University 
Microfilms. 


If you want, say, Newsweek for 1952, 
we can sellit to you on 35mm microfilm. 


If you want microfilm of Scientific 
American for 1967, the Congressional 


University 


Globe for 1867, or the Anti-Jacobin Re- 
view for 1798, we can supply those also. 

Our collection of periodicals on micro- 
film goes back as far as the periodicals 
thernselves. And some of the periodicals 
go back as far as 1669. 

To find out which periodicals we have, 
and what we charge for them, write for 
our free 200-page catalog. 


Microfilms 


300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48108, (313) 761-4700 
University Microfilms Limited, High Wycomb, England. 


e N EROX 
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ltp news 


by Marjorie E. Weissman 


TOPPING 1000 


Subscriptions to Library Technology Reports 
have reached the 1000 mark, according to Rob- 
ert Shaw, editor. This figure, reached last fall 
and increasing steadily, includes multiple sub- 
scriptions where more than one copy of each 
issue of LTR goes to the same address. 


EQUIPMENT REPORTS 


Among current equipment evaluations is one 
of the *Superior" Model A-B microfilm reader, 
manufactured by Library Microforms and Mate- 
rials Co., published in the November 1968 issue 
of LTR. An evaluation of the standard and coin- 
operated models of the Xerox 720 photocopier 
will be published early this year. Slated for the 
March issue of LTR, are the reports of tests con- 
ducted on a number of card catalog cabinets 
that are manufactured and marketed nationwide. 

A report evaluating several magnetic tape re- 
corders and tape play-back units in the $75 to 
$250 price range has been received by LTP. 
Publication of the report will occur in LTR in 
the near future. 

A program for testing wood and plastic chairs 
used for general seating purposes in libraries is 
now underway, and test reports should be avail- 
able for publication late this year. A report on 
the Brunswick line of bracket-type steel shelving, 
at present undergoing tests, will also be 
published this year. 


INFORMATION EXCHANGE 


An agreement has been signed between LTP 
and the National Reprographic Centre for docu- 
mentation (NRCd) Hertfordshire, England, for 
the exchange and republication on a one-to-one 
basis, of reprographic equipment test reports. 
NRCd will test primarily European equipment; 
LTP contractors will continue to test primarily 
American equipment. 

In order that the reports of LTP and NRCd 
will be somewhat comparable in their general 
approach, work on test programs and reports 
will be coordinated between the two organiza- 
tions. The agreement is for one year, with the in- 
tention that it will be renewed. 

The first exchange of reports under this agree- 











ment is already underway. The LTP report on 
the Bell & Howell Headliner microfiche reader, 
which appeared in the September 1967 issue of 
LTR, will be reprinted by NRCd in a forthcom- 
ing issue of its publication. 


USASI COMMITTEE 


Official ALA representative to the United 
States of America Standards Institute Sectional 
Committee PH7 on Audio Visual Photographic 
Standards is Mrs. Nancy H. Knight. She suc- 
ceeds Robert Shaw who was named editor of 
ІТК last September. 


AU REVOIR TO ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


Richard W. Luce, assistant director of the Li- 
brary Technology Program, resigned in Decem- 
ber 1968 to accept a post with the Montana 
State University Library at Bozeman. He will 
have the rank of assistant professor on the uni- 
versity faculty. Luce joined LTP in October 1963 
after having been a special librarian for a num- 
ber of years with several Chicago business firms. 
He has represented the American Library Asso- 
ciation and LTP on committees of the United 
States of America Standards Institute and the 
National Bureau of Standards. No successor has 
yet been named. 


READ ALL ABOUT US 


Some 2800 copies of the Library Technology 
Program Annual Report were mailed in Octo- 
ber. Designed by Vladimir Reichl, design and 
production manager of the ALA Publishing De- 
partment, the report has a new format which 
we think is readable and attractive. Readers who 
wish to have a copy should write to LTP, at 
ALA headquarters, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Il- 
linois 60611. There is no charge. ecc 
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publications checklist 








(The following publications of interest to the pro- 
fession have been received in the Bulletin office. The 
materials are then forwarded to the headquarter's li- 
brary for possible inclusion in their collection. Use 
interlibrary loan forms when requesting materials.) 


Sweden Illustrated. Special Issue on Libraries 
with a bibliography of 5000 titles under 180 
headings dealing exclusively with literature on 
Sweden in English. Order from the Swedish 
Institute for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries, Box 3306, s-103 66 Stockholm 3, 
Sweden. Price $3. 


There are instructions in the introduction to librar- 
ians on how to take the magazine apart to bind the 
bibliography as a separate as well as directions on 
how to receive annual supplements. Subject collec- 
tions take note. 


Biblioteca Academiei Republicii Socialiste Ro- 
mania: 1867-1967 Cartea Centenarului. 1968. 
Editura Academiei Republicii Socialiste Ro- 
mania. Bucuresti. 327 p. No price listed. 

Contains a history of the library and a special sec- 

tion of narrative bibliographies culled from the col- 

lection. As you can tell from the title, it is a cen- 
tennial book. 


Long Range Planning. Vol. 1, No. 1. Sept. 1968. 
Pergamon Press. $25 annually for four issues. 


It is involved with the development of corporate 
strategy and the generation of planning. It is inter- 
national in intention. All but one of the articles in 
the first issue are by British authors. University and 
metropolitan public as well as special libraries will 
want because of subject emphasis. 


Jones, Helen D. United States of America, Na- 
tional Bibliographic Services and Related Ac- 
tivities in 1965-1967. 1968. American Library 
Association, Reference Services Division. 56 
p. $1.50. (10 or more at $1.25 ea.) 


Not a complete listing but adequate enough to 
prove valuable to many libraries. Previous yearly re- 
ports appeared in RQ, the Reference Services Divi- 
sion journal. Order directly from the publisher. Pre- 
payment where at all possible. 


Boelke, Joanne. “Library Technicians: A Survey 
of Current Developments.” 1968. ERIC/CLIS. 
12 p. Microfiche, 25¢; hard copy, 56¢ ea. 

` This monograph summarizes current activities, pre- 

-sents an overview, identifies concerned agencies and 

organizations, and lists recent significant journal ar- 

ticles. Order from ERIC Document Reproduction 

Service, National Cash Register Co., 4936 Fairmont 
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Ave, Bethesda, MD. 20014. Include ED 019 530 in 
your order. 


U.S. General Accounting Office. “Planning, Pro- 
gramming, Budgeting and Systems Analysis 
Glossary.” 1968. Free from the Director, Office 
of Policy & Special Studies, 441 C St. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20548. Recommended by the 
Library Administration Division. 


“Guidelines For Insuring Intellectual Freedom 
in Missouri’s Libraries.” 1968. Missouri Li- 
brary Association, Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee, 3 p. with two attachments. Free upon 
request to the committee, 1862 Cliff Dr., Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 65201. 

Of primary interest to state organizations seeking to 

establish their own guidelines and to library schools. 


“The Education of the Afro-American, A Se- 
lected Bibliography.” Newark Public Library. 

Available free to libraries. Order from the Lending 

and Reference Dept., P.O. Box 630, Newark 07101. 


Linker, Jerry Mac. Designing Instructional Vis- 
uals. 1968. Instructional Media Center, Divi- 
sion of Extension, University of Texas. 35 p. 
spiral binding. $2. 

Of primary interest to schools and their libraries, 

this little book has good advice for anyone trying to 

use the visual arts to communicate. Includes a bibli- 
ography of books, periodicals, and films. Order from 
the publisher at Drawer W—University Station, Au- 

stin 78712. 


“National Speakers’ Directory.” 1968. The Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Association. 3150 Spring 
St, Fairfax, Va. 22030. Free. 


A valuable service to library users as well as librar- 
їапв wanting to know more about A/V. 


Ninth Annual Report. 1967-68. American Li- 
brary Association. Library Technology Pro- 
gram. 24 p. Free upon request. 

Not only a report, it is a handsome and succint guide 

to the services offered by this valuable program. Of 


particular interest is a list of periodical articles on 
LTP projects. 


Educational Industrial Facilities. “Outer Space 

From EIF." 1968. 8 unnumbered pages. Free. 
Modular buildings are beginning to appear as branch 
libraries, school libraries, and even main libraries for 
small communities. One of the producers of this type 
of construction offers an introductory brochure and 
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tells you how you most likely can have a handsome 
new facility without a bond issue. Write to the author 
at 263 State Highway 35, Eatontown, New Jersey 
07724. 


Current Contents, Education. Weekly. Jan. 1969. 
Institute for Scientific Information and Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. $67.50 annually. 

The newest addition to the Current Contents series 

of periodicals includes nearly 500 journals in their 

first listing. A quick glance showed four library peri- 
odicals to be included. For larger public libraries, 
subject collections, and university libraries. 


“Public Libraries In Suffolk County, a Statisti- 
cal and Policy Survey, 1968-69." 1968. Suffolk 
County Library Association, Committee on Li- 
brary Statistics. Order from the Publisher at 
Bay Shore-Brightwaters Public Library, 1 S. 
Country Rd. Brightwaters, N.Y. 11718. $2. 


*A Librarian's Guide to Scouting." 1968. Boy 
Scouts of America. 12 p. Free. 

Lists monthly themes and suggests materials they will 

be searching for and explains merit badge needs. 

Also includes order blanks for books and pamphlets. 

Order from the publisher Post Office Box 521, New 

Brunswick, N.J. 08903. 


Critics Guide to Movies and Plays. Bimonthly. 
A reprint of major reviews with selected ex- 
cerpts from other newspapers and magazines. 
This would augment others of this type and be 
handy at the reference desk because it is well- 
indexed. It is suggested you inquire at the 
magazine's office for current information: 213 
E. 84 St., N.Y. 10028. They might have a back 


issue for your personal review. 


Harris, Evelyn J. Instructional Materials Cata- 
loging Guide. 1968. University of Arizona, Col- 
lege of Education. 27 p., paper. $1. 

An illustrated, color-keyed manual on organizing non- 

book materials by the instructional materials librarian 

at the University. The use is broad including library 
school students and school librarians. 


Kosa, Geza A., ed. Who's Who In Australian Li- 
braries. 1968. Library Association of Australia, 
Sydney. 181 p. $6. 

Of primary interest to library schools and large uni- 

versity collections, this listing includes a directory 

of libraries, list of library boards and governing 
bodies, and the members of the Advisory Council 
on Bibliographic Services. 


*Survey of Libraries: Part I, Public Libraries." 
1968. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
4l p., paper. 75e Cat. No. 81-205. 


Part of a series from the Education Division with 
the usual breakdown of figures included. 


Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for 
the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1967. U.S. 
Government Printing Office. $3. 

Free to libraries upon request to the Publications 

Distribution Unit, Office of the Secretary, Library of 

Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. This issue breaks 

with tradition and is bound in white with a hand- 

some photo of the famous L.C. dome on the cover 
and numerous illustrations of the interior of the 
70-year-old building. 


Cuadra, Carlos A. Annual Review of Informa- 
tion Science and Technology: Volume 3. 1968. 
Chicago. Encyclopaedia Britannica Inc. 457 p. 
$15. 


The American Society for Information Science annual 
features thirteen subject chapters covering all phases 
of automation of the library systems and procedures. 


Nicholson, John B., Jr., ed. A Directory of In- 
stitutions in the United States and Canada Of- 
fering or Developing Courses in Library Tech- 
nology. 1968. University of Baltimore. 48 p., 
paper. 

A publication by the Council on Library Technology 

gives the name of the institution, name of individual 

responsible for program, mail address and phone 
number, coursd title, and credit hours. There was 
no price provided. 


Center For Documentation and Communication 
Research. Feasibility For Continuing Educa- 
tion of Medical Librarians, 31 p.; Education 
For Hospital Personnel, 45 p.; Hospital Li- 
brary Planning Data For The Northeastern 
Ohio Regional Medical Program, 65 p.; 1968. 
Order through the author at Case Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland 44106. No price 
provided. 

A three-part interim report on a project under the 

direction of Alan M. Rees. Of interest to the subject 

area libraries and to library schools. 


Lindahl, Ruth G., and Berner, William S. Fi- 
nancing Public Library Expansion: Case 
studies of three defeated bond issue referen- 
dums. 1968. Illinois State Library, Springfield. 
64 p., paper. No price provided. 

The authors are research associates at the Library 

Research Center at the University of Illinois. The 

study covers the cities of Champaign, Quincy, and 

Peoria and could be of some help to libraries facing 

a bond issue. 


Slavens, Thomas P. Information Sources in the 
Humanities and Information Sources in the 
Social Sciences. 2 vol. 1968. paper. Ann Arbor, 
Campus Publishers, 711 N. University Ave. 
48108. No price provided. 


Workbooks designed for library science courses. eee 
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The new Bro-Dart 800-Binding System is 
simple, professional, inexpensive. Non-skilled 
help can quickly learn to use it. It aligns a stack 
of periodicals (up to 4" thick) instantly; drills 
the desired number of holes accurately; and 
secures the publications permanently with flex- 
ible plastic tacks or "rivets"—all in less than five 
minutes, and for just pennies per binding. No 
more long, frustrating weeks of waiting while 
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Bind Periodicals, 
Pamphlets into 
volumes in less 

than 5 minutes 


the publications are at the bindery, unavailable! 

The equipment easily accommodates hinged 
or flexible covers, and a spine can be added for 
reinforcement, shelf identification, and appear- 
ance. All four components (Holder, Aligner, 
Drill and Binder) fit without special installation 
on an ordinary table or desktop. Cost is $495. 
FOB Newerk, N. J. For more information, write: 
Dept. ALA-1b. 


56 Earl St. Newark, N. J. 07114 
THE COMPLETE LIBRARY SOURCE 
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For more information send for catalog 
P-LB-682 or call us direct-617 683-2403 


Andrew Wilson Company will exhibit at the AASA Convention in Atlantic City 
Feb. 15-19, 1969, Haddon Hall, Booths 160-161 


Use Wilson's 
PROFESSIONAL Line functional 


They are . 


strong, sturdy 
welded frame, unit construction 
flexible to architectural layouts 
designed to withstand 
40 Ibs. per sq. ft. 
simple to install 
offered in a variety of 
decorator's colors 


METAL PRODUCTS 


ANDREW WILSON COMPANY 


616 ESSEX ST., LAWRENCE, 








J 

UNIQUE COLLECTION OF 
DOCUMENTATION, 
MANUSCRIPTS ON 

LATIN AMERICAN ISSUES 
Available through CIDOC 


PUBLICATIONS INCLUDE: 


Ж DOSSIER: records and examines selected 
controversies involving the use of secular 
symbols. 

*  SONDEOS: studies religious phenomena in 
the process of socio-cultural change. e.g. 

Ж CUADERNOS: contains reprints from the 
Latin American press, specialized studies, 


indexes of materials in CIDOC archives. 


Hard To Get Data, 


Not Available Elsewhere 
Send For Our Free Quarterly Catalog 


CENTER FOR INTERCULTURAL DOC. 
Dept. C 
Apdo. 479, Cuernavaca, MEXICO 


N 





Ñ 
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MASS. 01843 














13th EDITION 71969-70 


DIRECTORY OF 
MEDICAL 
SPECIALISTS 


Now available. The complete, approved listing 


of the 92,000 diplomates of all medical specialty 
boards, contained in the directory's 2360 pages. 


Listed price, $30.00. 


See your dealer, sales representative 
or order today from: 


Marquis-Who's Who, Inc. 
200 E. Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
Discount prices for listees, 
public institutions. 











new products 





by Alfreda A. Mendelsohn 


(The following listings are edited from manufactur- 
ers statements about their products. They are in- 
tended as items of information and are not to be 
considered evaluations by any agency of the Amer- 
ican Library Association.) 


JG INTRODUCES 
"teal" oak chairs de- 
signed in England 
but produced under 
exclusive license in 
its plant in Quaker- 
town, Pa. Made of 
white oak with a 
natural or dark oiled 
finish, the chairs dis- 
mantle to allow for 
removal of the seat 
and back for easy re- 
upholstery. For more information, contact Chris- 
tine Yerger, JG Furniture Co., Inc., Quakertown, 
PA 18951; tel.: (215) 536-7343. 





кх кх X 


REMINGTON Rand’s Library Bureau intro- 
duces revolutionary automated book retrieval 
system. Designated ABC-801 (Automated Book- 
stack Conversion), it eliminates the need to 
pick books from library shelves by hand and 
speeds delivery of them to the borrower. The 
system makes possible the conversion of existing 
bookstack to automated bookstack. Here's the 
way ABC-801 works. The patron selects the 
book he wants from the library's card catalog 
file and gives the volume container number to 
an operator seated at a control console who 
then enters the number into the system. This 
activates a master column holding a “picker” 
which moves down the proper aisle to the right 
stack of shelves. The “picker” then automati- 
cally raises or lowers to the proper shelf on 
which the book's container is located. (Each 
container may hold as many as twelve to fifteen 
books grouped either to size or subject matter.) 
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Then the “picker” picks up the proper container 
and delivers it to a conveyor belt installed at the 
aisle ends which then carries it to a point near 
the control console. The selected volume is re- 
moved and the container with the remainder of 
the books is refiled via the same operational 
method. The ABC-801 uses optical/mechanical 
identification systems installed in the aisles to 
select the proper container. Space is saved be- 
cause containers holding the books are turned 
at right angles to the conventional method of 
housing books. Additional space can be saved 
by arranging volumes of identical size in the 
same container. Library Bureau says “there is 
no need to wait for new construction to auto- 
mate the book collection since this equipment 
can be installed using present single or multi- 
tier bookstack." Increasing book storage ca- 
pacity allows for additional space without in- 
creasing the size of the building. Additionally, 
the system also reduces personnel requirements. 
For further information, contact Mal Hoffman, 
Library Bureau Division, Remington Rand 
Office Systems Division, 801 Park Ave., Herki- 
mer, NY 13350; tel.: (315) 866-1330. 


A NEW  2000-watt 
314" X 4" Tungsten- 
Halogen slide projec- 
tor has been an- 
nounced by Genarco, 
Inc., a subsidiary of 
Robins Industries 
Corp. of College 
Point (Flushing), NY 
11356. The unit, 
Model GR-2, plugs into a regular 20-ampere 
outlet. The new projector produces 5200 lumens 
while drawing only 17 amperes of current, re- 
sulting in brighter pictures in lighter surround- 
ings. Other features of the GR-2: 97% of light 
output is maintained throughout a lamp life of 
300 hours, and light distribution is unusually 
even. 





~- 
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* * * 
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CHESHIRE, INC., a Xerox Company, 408 Wash- 
ington Bl., Mundelein, IL 60060, announces a 
new addressing machine which applies computer- 
printed forms as imprints or labels to 7500 
documents or mail pieces an hour. The new 
machine will be rented to users for $95 a month 
with a meter change according to number of ad- 
dresses applied. The new Model 700 machine 
will heat-transfer addresses or other data from 
computer-printed continuous forms to documents 
or mail pieces as clear black imprints. The ma- 
chine will also apply the form as cleanly cut la- 
bels. With this new machine, users can use their 
own data processing system or can rent com- 
puter services from Cheshire to location, update 
and printout addresses or other data on wide 
computer forms. After addressing, mail pieces 
are delivered to a storage hopper from which 
they can be easily removed for mailing. An op- 
tional delivery conveyor is available at extra 
charge which delivers addressed pieces in a shin- 
gled position. Attachments for applying other 
label styles are also available. 


A DO-IT-YOUR- 
SELF system that 
helps shrink volumes 
of vital information 
down to rows of tiny 
images, on card-file 
size filn cards, was 
introduced by East- 
man Kodak Co. The 
basic production of the new Recordak(C) Micro- 
fiche Master System is an easily produced strip 
of l6mm film, which can be cut and assem- 
bled in rows to make up master filmcards. The 
modular, replaceable nature of these component 
film strips holds down the need for creating new 
images to a minimum—on only those strips that 
include a change or an error—instead of com- 
pletely reshooting entire master microfiche. Up- 
dated strips can be inserted quickly and easily 
among the unchanged rows of images on original 
master filncards, before generating new distri- 
bution microfiche. Additional questions, or re- 
quests for more information, should be sent to 
Business Systems Markets Divisions, Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, NY 14650. 





* х # 


RADARTEKT, a sophisticated, solid-state radar 
unit with unique electronic micro-circuitry, 
offers the ultimate in continuous security against 


burglary and vandalism. According to the manu- 
facturer, Radartekt’s unique micro-circuitry is 
“fail-safe, jam-proof, and contains a special 
logic circuit which enables the sensor to distin- 
guish between accidental disturbance and crimi- 
nal movement.” Additionally, the circuitry per- 
mits the simultaneous operations of many differ- 
ent antennae from a single master control, and 
it can be used with or become part of virtually 
any existing security system. More information 
may be obtained from D. Tyburn-Lombard, 
Radar Detection Systems, Inc., East Norwich, 


NY 


DIEBOLD, Inc., has developed a filing system 
which requires 46% less space than conventional 
4-drawer files while providing 18% more capac- 
ity. Initial cost of the units runs to 33% less than 
the cost of standard filing cabinets. The system, 
labeled “Add-A-Shelf,” consists of laterally 
placed units with and without doors, which per- 
mits a complete file drawer to be visible at one 
time. The new unit consolidates records in one 
location. The files, available in letter and legal 
sizes, can also be used in many places where 
drawer-type files won’t fit. A key feature of the 
new units is that file space can be expanded as 
required, Add-A-Shelf includes the following ap- 
paratus which enables tailor-made installations: 
self-contained and built-in posting shelves, base 
sections with or without adjustable screws, work 
shelves, “Adapt-A-Shelf” horizontal units which 
can be installed in the files at 1” intervals, if de- 
sired, for folders, tapes, and other flat objects. 
Also offered is a line of guides, folders, and re- 
lated equipment, such as movable folder sup- 
ports, high-impact styrene dividers (adjustable 
at 2” intervals), “Quick signal" label holders, 
the Alpha-Numeric Block Caption guide system, 
Tilt Tabs shelf-folding guides for indexing visi- 
bility, reinforced shelf file folders, and “Out” 
guides for Tilt Tab shelf filing. For further in- 
formation contact Jay DeBow & Partners Inc., 40 
E. 49 St, New York 10017; tel: (212) 
421-2233. 


ELLIOTT Business Machines, Inc. Sten-C-Labl 
Division introduced its new Stampwriter model 
applicator. This applicator has the unique ability 
of imprinting a company's logo simultaneously 
with the destination, name, and address. With 
the Sten-C-Labl package addressing system, an 
address stencil is affixed to an order invoice or 
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bill of lading and prepared simultaneously as 
the order is written, either by ballpoint pen, 
typewriter, or EDP equipment. At the shipping 
department, the Sten-C-Labl is removed from the 
order form and positioned on a hand inking ap- 
plicator where it is immediately ready to address 
the shipment of any number of cartons. The 
Stampwriter combines the proven Sten-C-Labl 
package addressing applicator with an ink-im- 
pregnated rubber stamp for the return address. 
It prints clear, two-color impressions in bold, 
broad face type direct to the shipping carton. 
The Stampwriter holds enough ink to print up to 
20,000 impressions without reinking. Additional 
information on request from Sten-C-Labl Divi- 
sion, Randolph Industrial Park, Randolph, MA 
02368. 


кх * + 


NEW, contemporary styled Steelcase storage 
wall system which combines units for filing with 
storage cabinets for supplies and personal be- 
longings, has been introduced. The storage wall 
system incorporates storage cabinets, wardrobes, 
and storage-wardrobe combination cabinets with 
lateral filing cabinets (Steelcase Broadsides) 
and add-on cabinets. Arrangement of the units is 
limited only by the amount of available floor 
space. Broadsides come in 36” and 42” widths; 
storage cabinets and wardrobes, 36”. Storage 
walls are 18” deep; height dimensions of com- 
ponents are related to provide a uniform top 
line 8014” high. Steelcase 700 Series storage 
units feature front leveling glides, sound deaden- 
ing in doors and door mechanisms, concealed 
hinges which allow doors to open a full 180°, 
and a lift-up door latch that remains raised 
while the door is open and which automatically 
drops into position when the door is closed. The 
800 Series Broadsides have interchangeable inte- 
riors, adjustable front and rear glides, and an in- 
terlock safety mechanism to insure that not more 
than one shelf or drawer is extended at the same 
time. Broadsides add-on cabinets, with sliding 
doors, have an adjustable shelf and dividers. The 
Broadsides, add-ons and the storage units are 
available in a choice of Steelcase acrylic enamel 
finishes with flush-mounted hardware available 
in polished, brushed or Ember Chrome. More in- 
formation about these units available from J. A. 
Andrews of Steelcase, 1120 Thirty-sixth St., S.E. 
Grand Rapids, MI; tel.: (616) 241-2681. 


* * + 


ROBINS Industries Corp., College Point (Flush- 
ing), NY 11356, has packaged a group of essen- 
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tial tape recording accessories in an attractive, 
convenient vinyl attache case. For neophyte re- 
cordists and even for more advanced ones, an 
important item in the attache case kit is a 28— 
page guide to successful *Tape Editing and Splic- 
ing." Also included are these basic accessories: 
a 7” reel with 1200’ of Robins’ “Brand 5" 1.5-mil 
acetate tape, a 7” take-up reel, a splicer with 
splicing tape, 75 tape clips, six 7” tape storage 
boxes, 2 ozs. of head cleaner and 2 ozs. of head 
and guide lubricant, 180 selfadhering white 
title labels, and 3 tape editing and cueing pencils. 
The kit lists at $16.50. 


UNIQUE, self-mailing “overdue notice" forms in 
continuous style, are announced by Shelby Busi- 
ness Forms, Inc. (a subsidiary of GAF Corpora- 
tion). Called Shelby Instant MailTM overdue 
notice forms, they provide a one-write system for 
sending out notices. Each form set includes a 
self-mailing built-in envelope into which all data 
except the borrower address is automatically and 
confidentially written. Space is provided for en- 
tering up to five book or call numbers, authors 
and the person's name, address, etc. Included in- 
side the envelope is a statement regarding li- 
brary policy as well as a schedule of fines. 
Forms are designed in many sizes or styles to 
suit individual requirements. Of no-carbon-re- 
quired construction, they can be constructed 
with up to five parts per set to satisfy various 
bookkeeping systems. For details, write Val W. 
Aubel, Sls. Prom. Mgr., Shelby Business Forms, 
Inc., 40 High School Ave., Shelby, OH 44875. 


TWO items, a dic- 
tionary stand with an 
adjustable shelf and 
an atlas stand with 
pull-out shelves, are 
part of a new series 
of library furniture 
produced by Vista- 
Costa Mesa Furni- 
ture Co. Both pieces are constructed from oak 
with a rosewood spline and skid base. The shelf 
on the dictionary stand is adjustable to three dif- 
ferent heights. All of the atlas stand shelves are 
built with full suspension slides. The new series 
is one of four different designs created. These 
are available in oak, walnut, and birch woods 
in a variety of finishes. Contact Don Flynn, Natl. 
Sls. Mgr., Vista-Costa Mesa Furniture Co., 411 
E. Julianna St, Anaheim, CA 92803. 
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A NEW filmstrip material is now available that 
allows anyone to write, draw, or type on it 
with pen, pencil, or typewriter and then project 
it immediately with any filmstrip projector. The 
“U” filmstrip, as it is called, is blank 35mm 
film with a specially treated surface. It can be 
erased or washed and used over and over again, 
or filmstrips can be made permanent with any 
available spray-on coating. The filmstrip is cut 
and perforated exactly the same as the ordinary 
filmstrips now in use, which means it can be 
projected with any filmstrip projector made. 
A kit containing “U” filmstrip material also in- 
cludes a Quik Splice Filmstrip Splicer block 
with Quik Splice tapes that enables the user 
to splice *U" filmstrips together or into an ex- 
isting filmstrip. Ten empty storage cans with 
labels and a set of finefelt-tip pens with wash- 
able ink are also included. A detailed instruc- 
tion book completes the kit. A “U” Film Kit 
enables anyone to prepare a filmstrip covering a 
specific point without the necessity of a camera 
or any other special equipment and at extremely 
low cost. A 32-frame filmstrip made the “U” 
film way costs less than 60 cents. Complete kit 
is priced at $13. Available from Hudson Photo- 
graphic Industries, Inc., Irvington-on-Hudson, 
NY 10533. 


TRIUMPH electric 18", 1 H.P., 110-volt A.C. 
paper cutter from Michael Lith Sales Corp., 
145 W. 45 St., New York 10036, has been added 
to its paper cutter line to meet the trend toward 
wider (11" x 17") duplicating machines in the 
office. Simple to handle, yet engineered with 
professional cutter features, the Triumph is able 
to accommodate 17" X 22" paper and paper 
up to 1814” wide. It cuts over a ream (3" thick) 
at one stroke. Pust-buttom controls highlight 
the unit's ease of operation, making it safe and 
simple for any employee. A newly designed pres- 
sure bar system affording even pressure all 
across the paper (instead of only at the bottom 
of the central pressure point) for a most pre- 
cise cut is also featured. This model handles 
multiple printing jobs and is equipped with 
large, easy-to-read calibrated adjustments, a 
new measuring tape positioned on top of the 
side guide, where it can always be read while 
paper is in the machine, and a 3-way on-off- 
reverse switch. Blade adjustment or removal is 
made safely and effortlessly. A generous front- 
of-the-knife work area and a sturdy, one-piece, 
all-metal stand 3444” high are a part of the 
machine’s functional design. Precision cutting 


can be made from 1/32” measurements, permit- 
ting narrow trims. A lock and key preventing 
unauthorized use is also included. Machine auto- 
matically shuts itself off after each cycle. The 
Triumph line also includes a 15” and 21” elec- 
tric model, a 2015" fully automatic model, and 
manual units from 10”. Additional information 
may be obtained from manufacturer. 


* * * 


STEELCASE adds a new 36" w. x 18" dp. 
cabinet to its Broadsides lateral file series. The 
36" cabinet is offered in 2, 3, 4, and 5 opening 
heights, and it can be equipped with new flush 
open shelves, drawers, roll-out shelves, or com- 
binations of the three. Drawers with a frame- 
work for suspended file folders and shelves with 
three dividers are standard; a full range of op- 
tional, interchangeable interiors is also available 
for the entire series, Comes in acrylic enamel 
finishes with brushed or polished chrome hard- 
ware. Overfile add-on units are also available 
now in the new 36” size. For further informa- 
tion on the new 36"-wide cabinets or the entire 
Broadsides series, contact J. A. Andrews, Steel- 
case Inc., Grand Rapids, MI 49501. 





ad dependable Whelesaler 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


SPECIAL PROCESSING OF COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY ORDERS 


GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 


EVERY AVAILABLE TITLE FROM OVER 
1200 PUBLISHERS 


CATALOGING and PROCESSING IN 
OUR OWN CENTER 


Write for Brochures 


Now 


INGRAM BOOK COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS OFFICE 
600 MAGAZINE STREET 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
70130 


GENERAL OFFICES 
347 REEDWOOD DR. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
37202 


Formerly 
Tennessee Book Company, Nashville 
Jenkins Book Company, New Orleans 
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In too many 


progressive high schools, 


library books 
are the last things 
o become progressive. 


Nobody finds this situation more 
frustrating than a progressive high school 
librarian—who has a hard enough time 
selecting, ordering, cataloging and pro- 
cessing books published for ordinary high 
schools, much less books fit for progres- 
sive ones. 

Our High School Library Program 
is designed to eliminate this source of 
frustration. 

We offer 10,000 books specially se- 
lected for progressive secondary school li- 
braries, and aváilable with professional 
cataloging and processing. 

The collection includes outstanding 
books recommended in the ALA's Basic 
Book Collection for High Schools, the 
H.W.Wilson standard catalogs for school 
libraries, and 24 other review sources. 














And, on the assumption that your 
students may be ready for college books 
before they're ready for college, the pro- 
gram also contains a number of college- 
level titles recommended by Choice. 

All 10,000 books are listed in our free 
catalog according to title, author and sub- 


ject heading. In addition, 693 of them are 


listed in special bibliographies. 

The bibliographies cover topics that 
many librarians would like to see in a 
high school book catalog, but rarely find 
there. Topics like Viet Nam, urban stud- 
ies, drugs and narcotics, environmental 
pollution, and half a dozen others. 

That way, when students ask you for 
a book on, say, civil rights, you'll be able 
to give them something more up-to-date 
than “Uncle Tom's Cabin." 


University Microfilms 


300 North Zceb Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 18103, (313) 761-1700 


XEROX 
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PINPOINTS THE NEWS 


INDEX 


of The Christian Science Monitor 


Both Eastern (Microfilm) and Western editions are indexed: The Mid- 
western edition also from Jan. 1, 1962, the London from Jan. 1, 1967. 


MONTHLY SERVICE. . . . . . . $10.00 YR. 
CUMULATED SERVICE . . « 5. . $15.00 YR. 
(Jan.-June '69 and '69 annual) 

BINDER (ELBE SPRINGTYPE) . . . . $ 2.50 EA. 
ANNUALS . . . . $10.00 EA. 


1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966, 1967, 1968 


1958 and 1959 are also being indexed as part of the new historical 
indexing project—publication in 1969. 


Privately published by Helen M. Cropsey 
IF YOU HAVE MICROFILM FACILITIES . . . 


Why not order The Christian Science Monitor on microfilm for the 
years 1960 through 1969 at $45 per year, or 


$450 TOTAL FOR THE TEN YEARS 


and the microfilm reference key—INDEX of The Christian Science 
Monitor. 


1960 THROUGH 1969, WITH 3 BINDERS... 


$122.50 


YOU MAY ORDER BOTH MICROFILM AND INDEX FROM 


OF THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
1725 KINGS BOULEVARD 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 97330 
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When vou order binding 
can vou depend on the 
delivery schedule? 


Heckman offers 28 day 


pick-up and delivery service 
in over 25 states. 


p-------------------------4 


| am interested in: 


[] Heckman's 28 day Pick-up and Delivery 
Service. 


Г] Heckman's new Simplified Ordering Program 
for Standardized Magazine Bindings. 


Г] Heckman's 1968 Catalog of Paperback Books. 





Name. ——— = 





library.—  —— 





City 





State. н Zip. 


THE HECKMAN BINDERY, INC. (35) 
NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 46962 “< 
PHONE: AREA 219 - 982-2107 £s. 


"BOUND TO PLEASE" ® Xe? e 





Re —— M 











Expert Service on 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
ў 
FAXON LIBRARIANS' GUIDE 
Available on request 


У 


Fast, efficient, centralized ser- 
vice for over 80 years. Library 
business is our only business! 


* 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


515-525 Hyde Park Ave. Boston, Mass. 02131 


* 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 








European 
Children’s 
Literature 


Two fascinating studytours to the locales of children’s 
classics, with lectures by noted authorities, visits to re- 
search centers, schools, publishing houses, libraries, 
meetings with authors, illustrators, translators, editors 
of children’s books. Credit in Library Science. 


the Rhine, Frankfurt, Munich, Vienna, Bratislava, 
Prague, Moscow, Leningrad, Stockholm, Copenhagen: 


(A) East & West Berlin, Hanover, Kassel, Waldeck, 
June 28-Aug. 4, 1969 / $1,678. 


(B) Amsterdam, The Hague, Paris, Rome, Florence, 
Collodi, Venice, St. Moritz, Maienfeld, Hirzel, Zurich, 
London, Oxford, Stratford, Lake District, Scotland: 
July 5-Aug. 15, 1969 / $1,468. 


Limited enrollment. Information from: 


Division of Continuing Education 
OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074—or 

STUDY ABROAD INC. 

250 West 57 Str., New York, N.Y. 10019 
P.O. Box 1505, Escondido, Calif. 92025 
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DISTRICT SERVICES 
COORDINATOR 


Responsible administrative position open as Coordi- 
nator of District Services to local libraries in Phila- 
delphia Library District. To act as consultant on per- 
sonnel, general library procedures, activities and ser- 


vices. Salary range $12,332-$15,233. Excellent fringe 
benefits. 


THE FREE LIBRARY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Requirements: MSLS; seven years experience including 
three years in a supervisory capacity in extension 
services; U.S. citizenship. 


For further information, contact 


Herman Greenberg, Personnel Officer 
Free Library of Philadelphia 

Logan Square 

Philadelphia, PA 19103 













LOS ANGELES 
LIBRARIANS 


$624 MO. 24 LIBRARY SCIENCE UNITS + 
NO EXPERIENCE 


$659 MO. 1 YEAR EXPERIENCE OR MASTER 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


ADVANCE IN A GROWING SYSTEM OFFERING 
WORK IN BRANCHES, SUBJECT DEPARTMENTS, 
TECHNICAL SERVICES AND CHILDREN'S WORK. 


Immediate job offers without visits to Los An- 
geles. Seniors apply now for placement before 


graduation. U.S. Citizenship required. 


Call Mr. Lujan (213) 622-3088 for information 
or write to Personnel Department, Room 100, 


111 E. First St., Los Angeles, California 90012. 


FOR THE RUSSIAN 
BOOK SECTION 


Reference and 
Source Material 


* Russian Literature: Classics, Contempo- 
rary 

* Linguistics and Literary Criticism 

- English-Russian and Russian-English 
Dictionaries 

- Russian Language Records, Dramatic 
Readings and Folk Songs 

* Children’s Literature 

* Books on Art 

* Books on Science 

* Textbooks on mathematics, geography, 
natural sciences, history, etc. 

* Socio-Economic Literature 

* Russian Atlases and Maps 

* Soviet Magazines and Newspapers 





Inquire about our out-of-print books and 
back issue magazines. 


Write for Catalogs & Prices 
Phone 212 CH 2-4500 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 
DEPT. 806, Bilal AE S o eC 

















WORK IN NEW YORK CITY 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY has immediate 
openings for indexers on the following peri- 
odical indexes: 







APPLIED SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY INDEX 
BIOLOGICAL & AGRICULTURAL INDEX 
BUSINESS PERIODICALS INDEX 
LIBRARY LITERATURE 












INDEXER: Position requires assigning subject 
headings to articles in current journals after 
initial training. Subject background essential. 


Salary will depend on qualifications and ex- 
perience and will be reviewed annually. Many 
Company benefits such as vacations, sick pay, 
pensions, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, Major Medi- 
cal, etc. 5 days, 35-hour-week. 


Send resume and inquires to: 


Office of Personnel Administration E 
The H. W. Wilson Company Ed 
950 University Avenue 2 
Bronx, New York 10452 
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classified advertisements 





Rates: $1.50 a printed line; ALA Members, $1. Please state 
whether you are an ALA member when placing your ad- 
vertisement. Copy receipt and cancellation deadline: six 
weeks preceding date of issue. If voucher forms are re- 
quired, submit them with duplicate copy of our invoice to 
the Classified Department. Invoices issued after publication 
date; prepayment not accepted. 


Advertisers—please check your ads! Each ad is carefully 
proofread, of course, but still an error can occur in content 
or classification. 

If you find an error in your ad, and if you notify us 
immediately after its initial publication, we'll be responsible 
for correction. But, if error continues after first publication 
and we are not notified of the error immediately, the re- 
sponsibility is yours. 


FOR SALE 


OUT-OF-PRINT, Colonial ‘'‘out-of-print'’ Book Service, 
Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indexes (Granger: Essay & General Litera- 
ture, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, 
etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York 10003. 


PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles stocked. 
Sets, files, back issues. Canner's ALA Dept., Boston 02120. 


INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, Eastern, Western, 
Midwestern, London editions. Monthly—$10 yr. Cumu- 


lated (6 mos. & annual)—$15. Annuals 1960 thru 
1968—$10 ea. INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, OR 
97330. 


“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan" by Wilma Bennett, new, re- 
vised edition now available from the Interstate Printers 
ond Publishers, Inc., Danville, Illinois 61832, at $14.95 
for the book listing the headings + the set cf labels for 
481 fields of work and 633 see references for use on your 
own folders to organize and service your unbound occu- 
pational information. 


BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Largest and 
best selections anywhere. Please send us your list of Du- 
plicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Services, Inc., Se- 
rial Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS located for you. Any out-of-print title. Free search- 
ing. Never an obligation to buy any book. We will lo- 
cate 1 or 1000 books for you. Write Brainard Book Co., 
Box 444AL, La Grange, IL 60525. 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, wide search, 


reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, Inc., 
Box 3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, CA 90212. 
TRANSPORTATION statistics indexed in the National 


Transport Data Index. This search system is continually 
updated. Available to users on a $2-per-subject basis. 
Data indexed from 350 sources. Thesaurus of 1200 trans- 
port subjects which may be searched, $5—or write for 
system description. Transport Operations Analysis Service, 
912 Park St., SE, Vienna, VA 22180. 


SEARCH SERVICES are one of our specialties. Foreign 
books and periodicals, current and out-of-print. Albert J. 
Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, NY. 
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HANDBOOK for professional librarians. The Maturity of Li- 
brarianship As A Profession is a book that belongs on 
the desk of every librarian. Written by Dale E. Shaffer, 
the book is available from Scarecrow Press, 52 Liberty 
St., Box 656, Metuchen, NJ 08840. Price, $5. 


COMPUTER program for book ordering, designed for library 
use. Suitable for centralized purchasing or wholesalers. 
For specifications write David P. Perry, Pres., Automatic 
Information Dispatching Systems, Inc., 57 Forest Hill Rd., 
West Orange, NJ. 


WANTED 


BOOKMOBILE wanted, preferably 3000 capacity. North 
Star Borough Library, 901 First Av., Fairbanks, AK 99701. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


BIBLIOGRAPHER in Slavic, Germanic, Romance & some 
minor languages, MLS & MS, 24 years experience, knows 
foreign book trade, available part time December 1969. 
Write B-486-W. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Worldwide 


LIBRARIAN IV. Salary $5304, $8700 per annum, 2-year 
contract. Transportation provided at government expense. 
Shipment of personal and household effects. Furnished 
housing provided at a reasonable rental rate. For further 
information write to Joe T. San Agustin, Dir., Dept. of 
Admn., Government of Guam, Post Office 884, Agana, 
Guam 96910. 


TECHNICAL information specialist. The Technical Informa- 
tion Center of Puerto Rico has a staff position open for 
an information specialist with a comprehensive knowledge 
of abstracting, indexing, and literature searching. Should 
be familiar with mechanized storage and retrieval of in- 
formation. This is a challenging opportunity to start from 
"scratch." MSLS desirable, but a BS with experience will 
be considered. Salary open. Puerto Rico is known as the 
"Island of Enchantment." Swimming year round. Mean 
temperature 76°. Other fringe benefits—paid vacation, sick 
leave, savings and retirement plans, paid holidays, free 
tuition for continuing education at the University of Puerto 
Rico. Sounds good? Contact Felix Luis Ortiz-Cintron, Dir., 
Technical Information Center of Puerto Rico, University of 
Puerto Rico, Mayaguez 00708. 


Academic Library 
Administration 


UNDERGRADUATE librarian, $10,000-$12,000, depending 
on qualifications. Miami University, founded in 1809, has 
on enrollment of 11,000 and a library of over 500,000 
volumes and offers accredited doctorates in 8 subjects. 
Oxford is a sylvan university town near Hueston Woods 
state park and 35 miles northwest of Cincinnati. Apply to 
John Weatherford, Assoc. Dir. & Univ. Ln., Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, OH 45056. 
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HEAD librarian, Wisconsin State University, Superior, Wis- 
consin 54880. Multipurpose university with 3300 enroll- 
ment. New library building, September 1968. Collection 
of 130,000 volumes, with professional staff of 7. Candi- 
date with PhD or MLS with additional graduate work 
and experience preferred. Annual appointment with sal- 
ary open and competitive, depending on training and ex- 
perience, effective July 1, 1969. Contact John C. Haug- 
land, V-P for Acad. Affrs., Wisconsin State University, 
Superior, 54880. 


Multiple 


MICHIGAN, University of, Ann Arbor. Experienced gradu- 
ate librarians: 1) Descriptive & subject cataloger (includ- 
ing classifying), descriptive and subject cataloging of mi- 
crofilm copies of books in Short-Title Catalogue of Books 
. . . 1475-1640 (half time); classifies and assigns subject 
headings to books in subject fields and European lan- 
guages where competent (halftime), beginning $8000- 
$9000; 2) subject cataloger & classifier in subject fields 
and European languages where competent; 5 years of 
professional library experience required, preferably in- 
cluding 2 years of subject cataloging experience; begin- 
ning $10,500-$11,600. Apply to Marjorie M. Tompkins, 
Pres., University Library. The University of Michigan is an 
equal opportunity employer. 


WISCONSIN Stcte University, Whitewater, seeks candi- 


dates for positions: Assistant circulation librarian and as- 
sistant reserve librarian, to work under the supervision of 
the head of the circulation and reserve department. Sal- 
ary range from $7600-$8500 for academic year with op- 
portunity for summer position at % of academic year sal- 
ary. Master's degree in the field required. Library experi- 
ence desirable. Service to begin September 1, 1969. 
Professional librarians have academic rank and privi- 
leges, university retirement system, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 
sick leave, social security, and included in state retire- 
ment, Excellent working conditions in new, air-condi- 
tioned building with cooperative faculty. Write Stith M. 
Cain, Dir. of Ls., Wisconsin State University, Whitewater 
53190. 


TWO positions open: Cataloger and reference librarian. 
Challenging opportunity for involvement in growth of a 
rapidly expanding state college in northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania where с new library building will be occupied in 
1970. Requirements: MLS from an accredited library 
school, minimum 4 years experience. Academic rank. Sal- 
ary for academic year $8400-$13,680; possible summer 
employment. Usual benefits as applicable to faculty. Ap- 
pointment effective September 1969, or possible prior to 
that time. Apply to Saul Weinstein, Hamilton Library, 
Edinboro State College, Edinboro, PA 16412. 


BEAUTIFUL southwestern Louisiana—a floral paradise and 
fisherman's delight. Seafood and French cuisine combine 
for the best eating in the South. To share these unmatch- 
ables in the midst of French Acadiana, we need: |. Head 
of readers services to supervise and coordinate the divi- 
sions of humanities, science and social sciences, circula- 
tion, reserve books, audio department, newspapers and 
microforms, documents, and the Louisiana collection. |l. 
Head of technical services to coordinate acquisitions, ca- 
taloging, and circulation, to apply the new technology 
and to initiate procedures for automation. Positions | and 
Il defined as associate or assistant director, depending 
on experience and qualifications. Salary for both negoti- 
able, range $12,000-$14,000. III. Assistant acquisitions 
librarian, to supervise 5 clerical assistants, to coordinate 
bibliographic control, and to help analyze procedures 
prior to automation. Minimum qualifications: MALS. Sal- 
ary negotiable, depending on experience; minimum 


$8000. IV. Systems specialist to study procedures of entire 
library, to assist in statistical analysis and to work with 
programmers. Minimum qualifications: appropriate de- 
grees, experience. Salary negotiable, depending on ex- 
perience; minimum $12,000. V. Any combination of 
above. We may be able to combine or redefine these 
positions around your experience or preference. Faculty 
rank and usual benefits. Apply William E. McGrath, Dir. 
of Ls., University of Southwestern Louisiana, Lafayette 


70501. 


COLBY College Library. 2 positions. Cataloger of special 


collections and catalog-reference librarian. MLS, knowl- 
edge of foreign languages helpful, salary $7000 up, de- 
pending on qualifications, usual benefits. Liberal arts col- 
lege in all-season recreation area. 262,000 volumes. LC. 
Apply K. P. Blake, Jr., Ln., Colby College, Library, Wat- 
erville, ME 04901. 


WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks candi- 


dates for positions: Assistant acquisitions librarian, to 
work under the supervision of the head of the acquisi- 
tions department. Salary range from $7600-$8500 for ac- 
ademic year with opportunity for summer position at 7% 
of academic year salary. Master's degree in the field 
and successful library experience. Service to begin Febru- 
ary 1, 1969. Systems and automation librarian to coordi- 
nate the automation developmental activities of the li- 
brary and to work under supervision of the director of 
libraries. Familiarity with computer systems necessary, 
and programming experience desirable. Master's degree 
in the field required. Salary range from $10,500-$12,000 
for the academic year with opportunity for summer posi- 
tion at % of academic year salary. Service to begin Feb- 
ruary 1, 1969. Professional librarians have academic rank 
ond privileges, university retirement system, Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield, sick leave, social security, and included in 
state retirement. Excellent working conditions in new, 
air-conditioned building, with cooperative faculty. Write 
Stith M. Cain, Dir. of Ls., Wisconsin State University, 
Whitewater 53190. 


Services 
TWO reference-bibliographers: University of Colorado is de- 


veloping a reference staff of subject specialists who par- 
ticipate in collection development and maintain close 
liaison with faculty in subjects of special competence. Po- 
sitions include general reference assignments during ap- 
proximately half time. Opportunities exist for some con- 
tinuous study and teaching. Current needs are for librari- 
ans with MA in political science or sociology in addition 
ro MLS. Experience not mandatory. Salary range begins 
at $8500, depending on qualifications. Available immedi- 
ately with faculty status, eligibility for TIAA, 22 days 
vacation, transportation to one professional meeting each 
year. Send complete resume to Leo W. Cabell, Asst. Dir. 
for Pub. Servs., University of Colorado Libraries, Boulder 
80302. 


BIBLIOGRAPHER. New position, combining reference, ca- 


taloging, and some selection as specialist within func- 
tional organization. Academic status, good fringe bene- 
fits. Require graduate library degree and graduate study 
in humanities or social sciences. Salary range 
$7100-$9000, depending on qualifications and experi- 
ence. Contact David W. Heron, Dir., University of Kan- 
sas Libraries, Lawrence 66044. 


DOCUMENTS librarian. 5th-year library degree and experi- 


ence desired. Salary open, depending on background. 
Faculty status, good benefits, generous vacations, new 
building. Position open February 1969. Apply to Marc 
Campbell, Forsyth Library, Fort Hays Kansas State Col- 
lege, Hays, KS 67601. 
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REFERENCE -circulation librarian. MALS with experience. 
Starting salary range $8400-$13,500 for 12 months, de- 
pending on experience and qualifications. Faculty status 
and fringe benefits. Monroe County Community College, 
located in southeast Michigan, is in its third year of op- 
eration. Apply Director, Learning Resources Center, 1555 
S. Raisinville Rd., Monroe, MI 48161. 


HOFSTRA University needs a reference librarian with ex- 
perience, to work in a strong, service-involved depart- 
ment, with an excellent reference collection. Intimate 
work with faculty and students is required. The library 
building has won 4 architectural awards; the university is 
dynamic. One hour from New York in a relaxed, cultured 
area. Strong campus offerings in the lively arts, including 
an excellent resident string quartet and a resident sym- 
phony orchestra (Eleazar DeCarvalho resident conductor). 
Salary is open, 35-hour week, lavish fringe benefits, fac- 
ulty rank appointment. Apply Ellsworth Mason, Dir., 
Hempstead, LI, NY 11550. 


LAW librarian for joint appointment as faculty member and 
librarian. Both law and library degrees necessary. Col- 
lege of Law has faculty of 20 and student body of 450, 
housed in new building with new library. Library of 
93,000 volumes, staff of 7. Faculty status, TIAA/CREF, 
usual fringe benefits, salary open. An excellent opportu- 
nity for a strong person boxed in by circumstances or a 
head mon who will never retire. An equal opportunity 
employer. For details, write Stuart Forth, V-P & Dir. of 
Ls., 207 Administration Building, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 40506. 


PUBLIC service librarian—in a growing former state teach- 
ers college which just received university status. Enroll- 
ment 1600. Experience preferred but not absolutely neces- 
sary. Need a person who is willing to accept responsibil- 
ity. Must have MSLS or equivalent training and experi- 
ence. 35 hours a week, month vacation, state teacher re- 
tirement, and other benefits. Salary $7500 up, depending 
on experience. Position open immediately. Send complete 
resume to Jerry W. Brownlee, Ln., Julia Tutwiler Library, 
Livingston University, Livingston, AL 35470. 


HEAD, reference. Rapidly growing urban college in excel- 
lent section of Chicago seeks imaginative, energetic li- 
brarian to develop reference services and collection. 
5th-year degree required; advanced work in subject area 
very desirable. At least 3 years relevant experience. Fac- 
ulty rank. Month vacation. Many benefits in progressive 
state university system. Salary depends on education and 
experience; minimum $800 a month. Position open now. 
Apply to Seymour Schneider, Dir. of Ls., Northeastern Il- 
linois State College, Bryn Mawr of St. Louis Av., Chicago 
60625; tel.: JU 3-4050, Ext. 341. 


REFERENCE-circulation department head, university, with 
primary responsibility in reference. In heort of Green 
Mountain ski and Lake Champlain areas. Accredited MLS 
required, with adequate college-university reference ex- 
perience. Available now. Competitive salary dependent 
on qualifications. Apply Paul B. Kebabian, Dir. of Ls., 
University of | Vermont, Burlington 05401; tel.: 
802-864-4511, Ext. 651. 


HEAD reference librarian, position available immediately. 
To direct central reference service. Should be qualified to 
become head of subject division in either humanities or 
social sciences in new building expected soon. 5th-year 
library degree, academic reference experience, some ad- 
ministrative experience required. Salary depending on 
qualifications; faculty rank, normal benefits. Contact Dean 
of Library Service, University of Montana, Missoula 
59801; tel.: 406-243-2053. 
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Technical Processing 


SLAVIC cataloger with several years of cataloging experi- 
ence, preferably including experience in cataloging 
Slavic materials, to perform descriptive and subject cata- 
loging and classification for Slavic language books and 
serials, $9000-$10,200 a year. Apply to Marjorie M. 
Tompkins, Pers., University of Michigan Library, Ann 
Arbor 48104. University of Michigan is an equal opportu- 
nity employer. 

ASSISTANT cataloger (with some work in reference) in lib- 
eral arts college library located in beautiful and historic 
rural setting near eastern metropolitan centers. Partici- 
pant in active 10-college library cooperative program. 
5th-year library degree. Salary depends on qualifications 
and experience. Attractive fringe benefits. Apply Mrs. Lil- 
lian Н. Smoke, Ln., Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, PA 
17325. 

CATALOG librarian wanted for small, liberal arts college, 
MLS from accredited ALA-library school. Experience pre- 
ferred but not mandatory. Will consider applicants with 
BALS, BSLS. Beginning salary dependent on qualifications 
and experience. Send resume to Carolyn Eaves, Ln., 
Howard Payne College, Brown, TX 76801. 


CATALOGER, $9000 a year. University library, midwest. 
Month vacation, retirement, health insurance, congenial 
community and staff. Some relevant cataloging experi- 
ence is desired, but adaptability to change is essential. 
If interested, please write to B-484. 


CATALOGER. Immediate opening for person competent in 
DDC. MLS required. Minimum of 1 year experience. Sal- 
ary $7200, higher depending on experience and qualifi- 
cations. Faculty status, month vacation, usual fringe ben- 
efits. Write to John P. Young, Library, William Jewell 
College, Liberty, MO 64068. 

SENIOR catalog librarian (with some reference duties). 
35-hour week, month vacation, TIAA. Degree from an 
ALA-accredited school ++ a minimum of 2 years experi- 
ence. Salary $8000 or more depending on experience. 
Apply to Marjorie 1. Kelley, Асі. Univ. Ln., Mount Saint 
Vincent University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

CATALOGING positions, accredited MLS, with minimum of 
2 years experience: 1) serial and monograph original ca- 
taloging; 2) cataloging of Vermontiana and rare books 
for the special collections department. Open now, with 
competitive salary dependent on qualifications. Apply 
Paul B. Kebabian, Dir. of Ls., University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington 05401; tel.: 802-864-4511, Ext. 651. 

CATALOGER, $7600 and up, depending on qualifications. 
Miami University, founded in 1809, has an enrollment of 
11,000 and a library of over 500,000 volumes and offers 
accredited doctorates in 8 subjects. Oxford is a sylvan 
university town near Hueston Woods state park and 35 
miles northwest of Cincinnati. Apply to John Weather- 
ford, Assoc. Dir. & Univ. Ln., Miami University, Oxford, 
OH 45056. 


Government Library 
Administration 


LIBRARY science, director. Rapidly expanding library sci- 
ence department, state college, northwestern Pennsylva- 
nia. Doctorate preferred—will accept 70 hours advanced 
study looking toward doctorate, 5 years school experi- 
ence, administrative ability. Salary range 
$11,240-$13,680 + administrative increment. 9 months 
+ 6-9 weeks summer work pro rated. Position open Feb- 
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ruary 1, 1969 or June 1, 1969. Apply to Mildred Forness, 
Dir. of L. Sc., State College, Edinboro, PA 16412. 

ILLINOIS State Library—2 important and challenging op- 
portunities! 1) Director, Library Development Division. Re- 
sponsibility and direction of the state's library systems. 
Current annual state appropriation is $4.85 million. Ad- 
ministers the Federal grants program of approximately 
$3.3 million a year. Directs activities of the consultant 
staff. Responsible for the state library publications pro- 
gram and the state library education and training pro- 
gram. Qualifications: MLS degree; 7 years of progres- 
sively responsible library experience, including supervi- 
sory and administrative functions. Salary: Beginning sal- 
ary $15,000-$16,000, depending on experience. 2) Direc- 
tor, Library Operations Division. Has primary responsibil- 
ity for the internal operation of the state library, which 
includes public services and technical services. Responsi- 
ble for reviewing present data processing programs and 
developing and coordinating the library operations with 
statewide systems. Operating budget of the state library 
currently is $1.1 million. Qualifications: MLS degree; 7 
years of progressively responsible library experience in- 
cluding supervisory and administrative functions. Salary: 
Beginning salary $15,000-$16,000, depending on experi- 
ence. Address questions or comments to Alphonse F. 
Trezza, Chmn., Citizens’ Committee on Library Personnel, 
ALA headquarters. 


Multiple 


THE State Library of Ohio offers opportunities for librarians 
interested in service and professional development. De- 
gree from accredited library school required. Excellent 
retirement program and fringe benefits. An equal oppor- 
tunity employer. Cataloger. Unique catalog center, serv- 
ing public, university, school, special, and state libraries, 
using both DDC and LC, needs cataloger with interest in 
service applications of technical processes. Good work 
organization leaves professional work for catalogers, 
while core of 35 people in processing use machines and 
new techniques for processing 160,000 volumes, annually. 
$7176-$9776. Contact Georgia Coffin, Hd., State Library 
Catalog Center, 1434 W. 5 Av., Columbus 43212. Head 
librarian. 10-county Regional Service Center. Staff of 25, 
including 3 professional librarians, 4 bookmobiles. 
$8736-$11,752. Maturity, experience, and administrative 
ability necessary. Contact Mrs. Virginia MacLean, Dir. of 
Field Opers., State Librory of Ohio, 65 S. Front St., Co- 
lumbus 43215. Head librarian. 7-county bookmobile head- 
quarters with 2 bookmobiles. Staff of 5. Maturity, experi- 
ence, and administrative ability necessary. Administrative 
ability and some extension work experience needed. Con- 
tact Mrs. Virginia Maclean, Dir. of Field Opers., State 
Library of Ohio, 65 S. Front St., Columbus 43215. Refer- 
ence librarian. To serve as member of reference team 
providing specialized service to state agencies, working 
directly with research, administrative, and other person- 
nel in state offices. $7176-$9776. Contact Mrs. Catherine 
Mead, Hd., Information Resources, State Library of Ohio, 
65 S. Front St., Columbus 43215. 

YEARN for the wide, open spaces? 2 energetic and enthu- 
siastic librarians with accredited MLS and public library 
experience are sought to implement the State Plan for 
Library Development as field consultants serving 2 areas 
of west Texas. Beginning salary $8916, with traveling ex- 
penses and usual fringe benefits. For further information 
contact Personnel Director, State Library, Drawer DD, 
Capitol Station, Austin, TX 78711. 


Services 
LIBRARIAN Il: $8040-$10,440. Reference service for state 


agency including work with teletype network. Work with 
state agency collection under the supervision of librarian 
IV who is coordinator for activities under Title 111, LSCA. 
2 years experience. Each additional 6 months of experi- 
ence qualifies for an additional step in pay grade. De- 
gree from ALA-accredited library school. A civil service 
agency. Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel Officer, 
West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier St., 
Charleston, WV 25311. 


LIBRARIAN 11: Practical idealist sought for position of 
field services librarian. Must be willing to travel for ac- 
tive participation in pioneer planning for total library 
development in Sagebrush state of Nevada. MSLS, ALA- 
accredited school. Minimum 3 years professional public 
library experience, preferably 1 year in administrative 
capacity. $8421—$10,009. Contact Mrs. Mildred J. Heyer, 
State Ln., State Library, Carson City, NV 89701; tel.: 
702-882-7373. 


DELAWARE State Library needs an extension services li- 
brarian to guide statewide book selection and reference 
network (TWX). A challenging opportunity with the ad- 
vantages of small-town living—just 2 hours by car from 
Washington, 3 hours from New York City, and 1 hour 
from Atlantic beaches. May start above minimum of 
$7008, based on qualifications and experience. Open 
immediately. Send inquiry and resume to Frank A. 
Schneider, St. Ln., P.O. Box 635, W. Loockerman St., 
Dover 19901. 


ILLINOIS State Library—consultants. 2-3 consultants for 
work in a state with one of the most progressive and suc- 
cessful state library system programs in the nation. Broad 
public library experience and ability to work with library 
trustees and librarians are required. Specialists in library 
buildings or in library education and training, or in 
adult, young adult, and childrens’ services, are needed. 
Qualifications: MLS degree; 3-5 years of appropriate ex- 
perience. Salary: $9804 +-, depending on experience and 
background. Address questions or comments to Alphonse F. 
Trezza, Chmn., Citizens’ Committee on Library Personnel, 
ALA headquarters. 


Technical Processing 


LIBRARIAN I: $7200-$9420. Cataloger. No experience re- 
quired. Each additional 6 months of experience qualifies 
for an additional step in pay grade. (Budget for 
1968-69 allows up to final step.) Degree from ALA-ac- 
credited library school. Supervision of a library assistant 
who handles routine cataloging. A Civil Service agency. 
(No written examination.) Usual fringe benefits. Apply 
Personnel Officer, West Virginia Library Commission, 
2004 Quarrier St., Charleston, WV 25311. 


Public Library 


Administration 


ASSISTANT library director: in a progressive community of 
40,000, located in the NY metropolitan area. 35-hour 
week, 3 weeks vacation, and other general fringe bene- 
fits. MLS required, with ability to write, develop pro- 
grams, and capable of handling administrative duties. 
Salary open. Apply to Henry Thomas, Free Public Library, 
10-01 Fair Lawn Av., Fair Lawn, NJ 07410. 

DIRECTOR for public library in rapidly growing Chicago 
suburb with population of 27,000. Library statistics: 
37,000 books, 225,000 circulation, 30-member staff, 
$164,000 budget. Needed: an energetic and far-sighted 
individual to supplement and carry through a program 
for a new library building and to develop the book col- 
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lection. Qualifications: degree from an accredited library 
school and some administrative or supervisory experi- 
ence. Salary: $10,000 or higher, based on education and 
experience. Forward credentials to Mrs. Mabel Eilering, 
Sec., Public Library, 291 N. Marion, Palatine, IL 60067. 


HEAD of children's department. Serving a city of 50,000 
within easy access to the cultural centers of Lansing, Ann 
Arbor, Detroit, Toledo. 5th-year library school degree re- 
quired. Starting salary $7627. Retirement, social security, 
sick leave, vacation, hospitalization. Apply Mr. Clare H. 
Sergeant, Dir., Public Library, Jackson, MI 49210. 


DIRECTOR, Elko County Library. $7500-$8466. Supervises 
service program, 3-county area, comprising 27,000 
square miles, 17,000 population, NE Nevada. Responsible 
for planning total service programs, project development. 
MLS, 3 years practical library experience, 1 year admin- 
istration preferred. Contact Mrs. Ruthe Gallagher, P.O. 
Box 752, Elko, NV 89801; tel.: 702-738-3948. 


CHIEF of central reader services. Supervisor of all public 
services in the central library. Reference, reader service 
circulation, children's room, and special collections (doc- 
uments, Delawareana, business services, etc.). A new po- 
sition, reorganizing for growth of a system with 4 
branches, 2 bookmobiles; several new branches antici- 
pated and remodeling in the central library in the near 
future. Staff of 10 professional with clerical help. Salary 
start at $10,198 with annual 5% increments. MLS + 5 
years postgraduate experience including some administra- 
tive background in public services. Usual fringe benefits, 
paid Blue Cross-Blue Shield, sick leave, 4 weeks vacation, 
retirement plan. Apply Assistant Director, Wilmington In- 
stitute Free Library and New Costle County Free Library, 
10 & Market Sts., Wilmington, DE 19801. 


CHILDREN'S supervisor. Serves as head of central chil- 
dren's department and as advisor in children's work to 
the extension agencies. Challenging? of course. And a 
competitive salary! To develop our program into the 
front range we are seeking a top-notch person who is 
sympathico wit. youngsters, loves children's books, and 
has definite ide s about program development and staff 
training. 5th-ye. ~ degree from ALA-accredited institution. 
Minimum 3 yec.. experience, preferably with some super- 
visory responsibilites. Salary range $10,898-$13,247, first 
increment after 6 months. Standard fringe benefits. Send 
resume to Robert H. Dumas, City Ln., 457 N. Main St., 
Decatur, IL 62523. 


HEAD librorian—Umatilla County, in Pendleton, Oregon, 
the Round-Up City. Degree in library science. Experience 
desirable. Salary approximately $8500. Send resume to 
Leonard Lorenzen, 110 N.E. Furnish Av., Pendleton, OR 
97801. 


POSITION of principal librarian in Salem, New Jersey, 
now vacant; must be filled by February 1, 1969. Starting 
salary: Without experience, in the $7000 range. Require- 
ments: Principal librarian should be certifiable under New 
Jersey rules, and be vigorous and imaginative in devel- 
oping services for the total community. Salem is a town 
of 9000 located in southeastern New Jersey, 15 minutes 
from Wilmington, Delaware, 1 hour from Philadelphia, 
and 2% hours from New York City. Salem Free Public 
Library has been in existence since the early 1800's. The 
library provides service to all residents of the county in- 
cluding exchange service of reference materials to other 
county libraries and is being developed into an area 
reference library under certain federal grants. The Salem 
library board believes in the principle of providing these 
services to all people and in whatever variety of mate- 
rials will meet their needs. Interested applicants should 
contact Granville S. Thomas, Supt. of Schs., Chairman, 
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Personnel Committee of Salem Free Public Library, 223 
E. Broadway, Salem, NJ 08079; tel.: P609-935-3800. 


DIRECTOR, historic Georgian capital of Delaware, fast- 
est growing center on Delmarva Peninsula (14,970 popu- 
lation 1967 census). Area serves 35,000, 2 hours from 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 3 hours from New 
York, near Rehoboth Beach. Salary open, all fringe bene- 
fits, new, air-conditioned building, budget excellent, cir- 
culation 1000,000. Board organized new DLTA and low 
revisions. Apply Dover Public Library, 45 S. State St. 


BRANCH librarion. Industrial city of 57,000, 35 minutes 
from Chicago. Branch of 30,000 vols., 5 full-time staff, 
new building planned. SS, sick leave, 4 wks. vocation. 
Salary $6800, more for experience. Apply Hardin Smith 
Dir., Public Library, 2401 E. Columbus Dr., East Chicago, 
IN 46312. 


HEAD of reference department. Staff of 6.5 professionals 
and 1.5 clerks. Collection of 18,500 v. Questions 
answered, 18,000 a year. This is a vigorous, sound, tradi- 
tional department. Expectations for it include an even 
stronger emphasis on public service and modern manage- 
ment principles. Beginning salary $8845-$11,548, depend- 
ing on previous experience. Send resume or request for 
application to Mark Crum, Dir. of Ls., Public Library, 315 
S. Rose St., Kalamazoo, MI 49006; tel.: 616-342-9837. 

BRANCH librarian. Challenging opportunity to direct and 
plan services of small but vital branch in urban renewal 
area. MLS. Salary to $12,792. Excellent benefits. Apply 
Dorothy Drysdale, Asst. Ln., Public Library, 500 Main St., 
Hartford, CT 06103. 


LIBRARY administrator: Well-established city library in Tu- 
lare, California (pop. 16,000). Library degree and super- 
visory experience required. In modern, air-conditioned 
building—rising circulation, expanding book collection— 
member of a library system. Salary range is open, usual 
vacation and fringe benefits. Community is centrally lo- 
cated in the San Joaquin Valley, within a few hours of 
Pacific Coast, high Sierras, San Francisco, and Los An- 
geles. Public Library, 113 N. F St., Tulare, CA. 

HEAD librarian: small-town library. Experience required, 


degree not necessary. Apply Personnel Committee, Public 
Library, West Chester, PA 19380. 


BRANCH librarian. Administration of a new branch with a 
staff of 20, in a growing progressive library system. Excel- 
lent promotional opportunities and fringe benefits. Require 
MLS, 3 years experience in supervisory capacity. Salary 
$9430-$13,678. Apply Personnel Director, Prince George's 
County Memorial Library, 6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, 
MD 20782. 


HEAD librarian for Fort Vancouver Regional Library, serving 
115,000 persons in a 2-county area in southwestern 
Washington. Present librarian returning to government li- 
brary work February 1969 for personal reasons. Head- 
quarters library in Vancouver, Washington (pop. 39,000), 
6 branches, and 3 bookmobiles circulated 800,000-++ 
materials in 1967. Headquarters Library and 2 branches 
built since 1963. Staff of 48, 6 professional librarians. 
Mild climate. Rainfall 39'' a year; 4 snowcapped moun- 
tains seen from Vancouver. Pacific Ocean is not far 
away. Portland, Oregon, just across the beautiful Colum- 
bia River offers art, music, theater, sports, and educa- 
tion, + annual Rose Parade. Ideal location and job for 
right person. Master's degree from ALA-accredited library 
school required. Administrative experience necessary. Sal- 
ary $10,800-$12,000, + retirement, health insurance, 20 
days vacation and 12 days sick leave annually. Send re- 
sume to Robert L. Avery, Chmn., Board of Trustees, Fort 
Vancouver Regional Library, 1007 E. Mill Plain Bl., Van- 
couver. WA 98663. 
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NEED a challenge you're not getting? Try us! Data process- 
ing capability available, youth programs, film festivals, 
new building program approaching planning stages 
($2,000,000 new main and 5 branches), OEO-connected 
programs. Cataloger, branch and reference librarians; 
you name it, we need it! To $8000 starting salary; usual 
fringe benefits. Write Michael B. Pipkin, Dir., Charles H. 
Taylor Memorial Library, Hampton, VA 23369. 


TWO librarian |'s in our general reading and general 
reference departments. New salary scale і 
$8592-$10,608. $10,000 free life insurance, 20 days va- 
cation, full family Blue Cross. Library degree from ac- 
credited library school but no experience necessary. We 
have always been an equal opportunity employer. Apply 
to John A. Oliver, Asst. Dir., Public Library, 1026 E. 
Kearsley St., Flint, MI 48504. 

CHILDREN'S and reference librarians. Immediate and fu- 
ture opportunities if you have an MLS from an ALA-ac- 
credited school. Annual salary to $8352, depending on 
qualifications. Use of reference checking allows job offer 
by phone. For details write Susann Williams, Pers. Dept., 
City Administration Building, San Diego 92101. An equal 
opportunity employer. 

DIVISION head positions for the public library system of 
Phoenix, Arizona. Current opening as head of juvenile 
services is a key position in a growing, dynamic city of 
over a half-million population. Imminent retirement for 
the head of technical services offers another key position 
opportunity. Requirements: MLS, considerable relevant 
opportunity. Requirements: MLS, considerable relevont ex- 
perience, U.S. citizenship. From $8928-$11,232. Starting 
salary commensurate with experience. Liberal fringe ben- 
efits. For full details, send inquiry and resume to W. R. 
Henderson, L. Dir., 12 E. McDowell Rd., Phoenix 85004. 


LIBRARIAN. 2 modern public library positions open. Serv- 
ing Gulf Coast area of 200,000 population. Finest beaches, 
boating, fishing, etc. Degree in library science, or re- 
lated degree with 12 hours LS. Salary $6006-$7306. Send 
resume to Thomas S. Siler, Dir. of Pers., P.O. Box 1471, 
Pensacola, FL 32502. 

CITY of Santa Clara Public Library. A new library build- 
ing with 36,000 square feet, designed by noted architect 
Edward Durell Stone, completed in October 1966. Opera- 
tions are completely computerized, and a great deal 
more time allowed for personalized service to users. 3 
immediate openings: Librarian 11 ($713-$865). One is а 
children's librarian. The other is in charge of the branch 
library. For details contact Personnel Department, City 
Hall, Santa Clara, CA 95050; tel.: 408-244-1400. 


Services 


CHILDREN'S librarian. Salary open. MLS degree and ex- 
perience preferred but not mandatory. Beautiful, cultur- 
ally rich community 5 miles n/w Columbus near Ohio 
State University. You will love this city as we do. Write 
or call collect George H. Saville, Pres., Upper Arlington 
Public Library, 2800 Tremont Rd., Columbus 43221; tel.: 
614-486-0346. 

NEEDED January 1. Assistant children's librarian (librarian 
П). Accredited 5th-year library degree + 2 years of ap- 
propriate experience. Salary $9648-$11,472. 20 days va- 
cation, full family Blue Cross, $10,000 free life insurance. 
We have always been an equal opportunity employer. 
Apply to John A. Oliver, Asst. Dir., Public Library, 1026 
E. Kearsley St., Flint, MI 48504. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. New, 3-story building. Children's li- 
brary occupies 2 of ground level floor. Also children's 


theater, summer reading club. Chance to develop depart- 
ment. Prefer experienced, lively person. Would consider 
resent MLS. Start January 1, 1969. Minimum salary for 
beginner, $7500. 24 days vacation, 35-hour-week, sick 
leave, holidays, paid Blue Cross-Blue Shield and major 
medical, retirement through local school board. Contact 
Louise Millar, Asst. Dir., Altoona District Center Library, 
Altoona, PA 16603. 


MIDWEST, librarian. MLS. Public Library. No experience 


required. Salary $8000. Write to Director of Libraries 
Don Schuler, Grove City, OH 43123. 


LIBRARIAN II with MLS degree needed for reference and 


some cataloging. Previous experience desirable. Excellent 
fringe benefits. Salary $7952 increasing in 24 months to 
$8823. The library is a member of Macomb County Li- 
brary System and serves an active, interested reading 
public. St. Clair Shores is a city of 90,000 situated on 
the shores of Lake St. Clair and is 20 minutes by express- 
way from downtown Detroit. Apply Virginia R. MacHarg, 
Ln., Public Library, 22500 Eleven Mile Rd., St. Clair 
Shores, MI 48081. 


YOUNG adult, head, responsible for department in large 


branch; supervise a staff of 2. MLS degree required, + 3 
years experience: $7944-11,517. Adult services, young 
adult, and children's librarians, MLS degree, 1 year of 
experience: $7665-$10,585; no experience: $7300. Liberal 
fringe benefits include 24 days of annual leave, 12 days 
of sick leave each year, paid holidays, retirement. Send 
resume to the Personnel Director, Prince George's County 
Memorial Library, 6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, MD 
20782. 


ADULT services. Imaginative librarian to promote an ex- 


panding and progressive library to an industrial city of 
almost 40,000 located in the Niagara Frontier Region 
about 12 miles north of Buffalo. Good reference knowl- 
edge and book background essential along with a pleas- 
ant personality and public service orientation. A new 
building is in the planning stage. The pr sent library will 
servé as a branch. Benefits include 2 days vacation, 
paid hospital insurance, and paid New York State pen- 
sion plan. Salary range is $8000-$10,40 for a person 
with 2 years of library experience beyond MSLS. Apply 
Anthony Messineo, Dir., Public Library, 240 Goundry St., 
North Tonawanda, NY 14120; tel.: 716-693-4132. 


CHILDREN’S librarian (branch) position. Involves juvenile 


program planning, book selection and story hours + gen- 
eral reader assistance. Graduation from an accredited li- 
brary school. Initial salary $8003-$10,448, depending on 
previous experience. 4 weeks vacation. Apply to Robert 
Saunter, Kalamazoo Library System, 315 S. Rose St., Kal- 
amazoo, MI 49006. 


CHILDREN'S librarian to take charge of program, with ad- 


ditional staff, in a busy children's department. Good op- 
portunity for a creative librarian to develop services and 
try new ideas. New building in 1964. City of 25,000 lo- 
cated approximately 90 miles from Milwaukee and Madi- 
son. Salary $7680-$9120. Liberal fringe benefits. MLS re- 
quired, experience preferred. Write Kathryn J. Flynn, 
Dir., Public Library, Neenah, WI 54956. 


ADMINISTRATIVE services librarian needed by Suburban 


Library System. He will help develop and carry out sys- 
tem services to member libraries (there are now 51), and 
may provide limited administrative supervision of mem- 
ber libraries, including meeting with boards, book se- 
lection, staff supervision and training, particularly in those 
libraries where the oosition of head librarian is vacant. 
He may investigate specific problems of local libraries 
and make recommendations for their solution. This newly 
created position offers great opportunity to a creative per- 
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son looking for a way to combine administrative ability 
with imagination. If you have an MLS degree and at 
least 4 years of public library experience (including 2 
years or more in an administrative capacity), and if you 
would like to be part of a growing vital system in sub- 
urban Chicagoland where library service is booming, con- 
tact Lester L. Stoffel, Ex. Dir., Suburban Library System, 
903 Burlington Av., Western Springs, IL 60558; tel.: 312- 
246-2940. 


REFERENCE librarians: A chance to exercise imagination 
and initiative in the reorganization and expansion of 
reference service in the central branch of the Camden 
City system. The library is in the process of becoming an 
integral part of a revitalizing community, and it needs 
a reference librarian capable of meeting the challenge. 
Fringe benefits include 15 days accumulative sick leave, 4 
paid holidays, paid Blue Cross-Blue Shield. State retirement 
plan, and congenial, dedicated coworkers. Applicants must 
reside in Camden, and have an MLS degree, and the re- 
quired New Jersey professional certificate. Experience is 
desired. Submit resume to Camden Public Library, Mar- 
garet Hewitt, Dir., Broadway & Line St., Camden, NJ 
08103. 


TECHNICAL processes coordinator. Will assume responsi- 
bility for the cataloging, ordering, and preparation proc- 
esses for a progressive and expanding county library sys- 
tem. The system includes 21 branches with an annual book 
budget of $350,000. We direct the planning and imple- 
mentation of a computer-based system leading to a com- 
puterized book catalog. Supervision of professional and 
clerical staff. MLS -+ suitable professional and adminis- 
trative experience needed. Salary range $11,976-$15,285. 
Contact Personnel Director, Hennepin County, 438 Court- 


Multiple 
SCHOOL librarians needed in Newark, NJ public schools. 


High school and elementary positions open immediately. 
NJ teaching certificate required to start; LS degree pre- 
ferred, but 18 hours acceptable, some of which may be 
completed after employment. Salary schedule begins ot 
$6300: credit for experience and additional training. 
Challenging positions with stimulating colleagues and full 
professional benefits in a school system committed to the 
importance of library service to children and youth. 
Apply to Daniel Norton, Asst. Supt. in Charge of Person- 
nel, 31 Green St., Newark, NJ 07102. 


Special Library 


Administration 


EDITOR-director for a new section of reviews of nonprint 


material to be published in the Booklist at ALA head- 
quarters. Requirements: training as a librarian and au- 
diovisual specialist, experience in the evaluation, selec- 
tion, and use of filmstrips. 8mm films, and other nonprint 
material in a school library, knowledge of school curric- 
ula, familiarity with the distinctive methods of nonprint 
material production and distribution, and ability to set 
up and maintain the reviewing procedures and to super- 
vise a staff of 1 to 6 persons. Salary $9720-$13,692. 
Good sick leave and vacation allowances. Apply to Edna 
Vanek, Ed., The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, 
ALA headquarters 60611. 


house, Minneapolis 55415. Multiple 


, ; ACQUISITIONS and music librarians, head cataloger, and 
Technical Processing 


CATALOGER in the centralized processing department in 
the central library. Staff includes the chief of the depart- 
ment, 3 professionals, and 12 clerical assistants. Salary 
starts at $7241 with 5% annual increments. MLS degree, 
no experience necessary; salary adjusted for experience. 
Usual fringe benefits, paid Blue Cross-Blue Shield, sick 
leave, 4 weeks vacation, retirement plan. Apply Assistant 
Director, Wilmington Institute Free Library and New Cas- 
tle County Free Library, 10 & Market Sts., Wilmington, 
DE 19801. 


CATALOGER, to take charge of cataloging and processing 
department. (One other professional cataloger + 5 other 
staff members.) Must have administrative ability, ALA- 
accredited MLS degree, and at least 2 years experience. 
To start immediately. Minimum starting salary $8500. 24 
days vacation, 35-hour-week, sick leave, holidays, paid 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield and major medical, retirement 
through local school board. Contact Louise Millar, Asst. 
Dir., Altoona District Center Library, Altoona, PA 16603. 


School Library 
Administration 


ADMINISTRATIVE librarian for growing parish (county) of 
21,000 pop., 25 miles north of New Orleans. $67,000 
budget, 2 bookmobiles, 2 branches, congenial and hard- 
working staff and board, building program under consid- 
eration, participation in processing center, liberal fringe 
benefits including 8 paid holidays. Excellent opportunity 
for forward-looking person to develop new ideas and 
programs. MSLS degree required. Salary $7320-$8880, de- 
pending on experience. Apply G. Walton Caire, P.O. 
Box 55, Edgard, LA 70049. 
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2 catalogers needed for new arts institute in Southern 
California, a professional school embracing and interre- 
lating the disciplines of art, design, music, theater, and 
film, as well as offering a general studies program. 
While the development of the professional artist will be 
emphasized, a degree program will be offered leading 
to the bachelor's and master's degrees in Fine Arts. Ac- 
credited by the Western Association of Schools and Col- 
leges, National Association of Schools of Music, and Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Art. Outstanding faculty. 
New, extremely modern campus opening fall of 1970. Be- 
ginning collection to be planned, selected and processed 
for new library. Extensive automation projected. Great 
emphasis upon audiovisual materials. Music librarian to 
administer small existing music library and assist with se- 
lection of new materials. Salaries open, subject to ex- 
perience. MLS required. Usual benefits. Send resume to 
B-482. 


Services 
SCHOOL or children's librarian to review children's books 


for the Booklist at ALA headquarters in Chicago. The 
full-time position consists of reading and evaluating chil- 
dren's books in all subject areas and at all age levels 
from preschool through teenage, and writing concise, 
critical annotations of the books recommended for library 
purchase. Qualifications include a degree from an ac- 
credited library school, sound knowledge of children's lit- 
erature, and experience in using books with children in 
school or public libraries. Beginning salary, $7956; maxi- 
mum, $11,160 reached by 7 yearly increments. Liberal va- 
cation and sick leave allowances and other benefits. 
Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin, ALA headquarters 60611. 
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The encyclopedia 
with a school of its own 


The American Educator 


The American Educator Encyclopedia is use-tested in our unique 
Laboratory School at Tangley Oaks Educational Center, in addition 
to continuous extensive testing in public and parochial schools. 


Discerning critics say the Educator is “enthusiastically recommended 
for school libraries on every level, and an invaluable resource for 
the home;” “an important contribution to the resource materials 

of our time;" "particularly useful for study at the elementary and 
high school levels.” 


72 Nobelist contributors 


Authoritative Scholarly Readable / 14 Volumes 


Tested and Produced at Tangley Oaks Educational Center 


Lake Bluff, Illinois 60044 
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Chief “Investment Guide? 


World Book believes that you should 
get more than a set of books when you in- 
vest in an encyclopedia. This concern for 
an "extra dimension" is shown by John 
Sternig, World Book’s Director of Educa- 
tional Services. 

John Sternig sees 
to it that owners get the 
most out of their invest- 
ment in World Book, by 
preparing literature de- 
signed to enrich the 
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study of a particular subject in depth. 
Some of the material is designed for 
family use at home. Other publications 
help teachers and librarians make use of 
World Book as a basic instructional tool. 
EENS People like our John 
Sternig contribute to 
your confidence in 
World Book. Confidence 
to recommend it. And 
confidence to see it 
placed in your library. 
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A lot of colleges 


are buying library books 


when they should be 
buying libraries. 


When you order your books through 
the Xerox College Library Program, 
all you do to set up your library is 
unpack it. 

We can send you the complete 
2,000-volume Choice Opening Day 
Library*, along with 4,500 enrich- 
ment titles (including Choice's Out- 
standing Books and 500 out-of-print 
titles from the ALA booklist, Books 
for College Libraries). 

By ordering your library from us, 
you save yourself the time and trou- 
ble of going through hundreds of 
catalogs and booklists. And you save 


your college the expense of having 
thousands of orders typed up and 
mailed out. 

Every book is listed in one anno- 
tated catalog. All of them—or as few 
as 100—can be had with one order. 

And every book comes fully cata- 
loged and processed to LC standards. 

If you’re about to start a new col- 
lege library—or add to an existing 
one—write for the free Xerox Col- 
lege Library Program Catalog. 

Then, you'll be able to stop buy- 
ing your library book by book. And 
start buying your books by the library. 


University Microfilms 


300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48103, (313) 761-4700 


"" XEROX 


CANTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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When they can't come to you... 


TAKE THE BOOKS TO THEM 


Bookmobiles are the answer to the problem of offering library service to 
those who are unable to use the central library facilities. If a bookmobile is 
part of your immediate or long-range planning ...then let The Gerstenslager 
Company assist you in the engineering and design of an efficient library 
vehicle. 


Gerstenslager is regarded as the world's leading producer of bookmobiles. 
It has the engineering know-how and craftsmanship from over 100 years 
experience in designing and building custom mobilized vehicles. Plan now 
... let Gerstenslager help you in the development of your bookmobile unit. 


Available for your initial planning is "The Bookmobile Story," a compre- 
hensive report on planning and designing a bookmobile. Fill out and mail 
the coupon for your copy. 
THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY — Library 
Wooster, Ohio 446: 

Attention of: 
Please send me “Тһе Bookmo- 


bile Story" brochure on plan- Address 


ning and designing a book- 
mobile, City State & Zip 


GERSITENSMAGER 
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An Invaluable Reference Tool ! 


THE 1968/1969 EDITION OF 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 
COLLECTION 


Now you can renew or order 
your subscription for this profes- 
sionally selected school-oriented 
and balanced library book collec- 
tion designed to meet the needs 
of schools enrolling grades K 
through 6. 

The 1968-1969 Edition of THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 
COLLECTION has been updated 
by the addition of recently pub- 
lished books and the deletion of books which 
are out of print. 

The New Edition is the result of continuing 
work by two groups of participants. An Ad- 
visory Committee which assisted in the prep- 
aration of the selection policy and a Selection 
Committee, whose members participated 
with the Advisory Committee in developing 
the selection policy and, in addition, selected 
the individual titles. 

Chairman of the Selection Committee and 
general editor of the “collection” is Professor 
Mary V. Gaver of Rutgers University's Gradu- 
ate School of Library Services. 

This edition of THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARY COLLECTION continues to list the 
basic library materials which should be pro- 
vided in any elementary school serving grades 
K-6. In order to further this purpose, a Spring 
1969 Supplement is made a part of this sub- 
scription, and will contain all new selected 
titles published between the Fall issuance 





of the 1968-1969 Edition and the 
Spring 1969 publication date of 
the Supplement. 

Its purpose is to present high 
quality materials on all topics in- 
cluded in the elementary curricu- 
lum and of wide interest to chil- 
dren. It also describes a collection 
meeting AASL Standards as a min- 
imum essential for a single school 
serving 200 or more students. 

The titles designated as Phase ONE rep- 
resent titles which are the minimum sized 
collection, on the basis of which an effective 
program of services may be initiated—even 
for the smallest school—in the opinion of the 
Selection Committee. 

Phases TWO and THREE are designed to 
progressively bring the total number of titles 
to over 6400 plus the professional and audio- 
visual materials which are also incorporated 
in the list. 

Preparation of THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARY COLLECTION has been sponsored 
by the Bro-Dart Foundation, a non-profit or- 
ganization established to support selected 
projects of wide interest to the library field. 

The Collection is a continuing program 
which makes possible the evaluation and re- 
evaluation of titles listed. 

Subscription price, including the Supple- 
ment, $20.00. 

Mail your order to Dept. ALA-2. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY COLLECTION, 
с/о THE BRO-DART FOUNDATION 





113 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N.J. 07114 
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MEET THE — 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 











ICONOCLASTS 


Who are they? 


They’re the kids who come into your library looking for 
almost any other kind of book but an encyclopedia. 


They’re the kids who use an encyclopedia as though it were 
a copying machine. Instead of a learning tool. 


They’re the kids who think all encyclopedias are medicine 
to be opened only in dire emergencies. 


All of them would rather do a thing than read about it. 
And that’s where we come in. 


We've written the first, practical, do-it-yourself encyclopedia. 


For instance. The Encyclopedia International doesn’t 

just sit there and explain the principles of photography. 

It rolls up its sleeves and tells a kid how to make his 

own dark room, how to take professional pictures, how to 
enlarge his own prints, even — how to become a photographer. 


Can you think of a more exciting wayi to create 
an encyclopedia buff? NT 








МИР" emen н 
It turns-on turned-off kids. 


(GE GROLIER EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION, 845 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10022 
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The Library Goes to a Block Party 


In the center of the color and confusion of the 
typical block party is a bookmobile with candy 
striped awning, colored lantern-lites, dance 
music beating from the loudspeakers. And, 
“wonder of wonders, all during the party teenag- 
ers and adults keep crowding onto the library 
vehicle to borrow books, magazines, and re- 
cords." 

Three such parties were just part of the action 
for the Queens Borough Public Library's book- 
mobile during the past summer. A special eight- 
week, federally funded project gave 111 hours of 
special service in a new green and blue facility 
called Library-In-Action. It clocked 6451 people 
and loaned 7721 books, records, and magazines 
in areas that were largely unaware of library 
service. They were so well received that they 
were invited to the three block parties. 


Library in Paris Elects Honorary Trustees 


C. Douglas Dillon, former ambassador to 
France; David H. Clift, executive director of 
ALA; Thayer Lindsley, financier; and Mrs. 
Georges F. Doriot, president of the board of 
trustees of the French Library in Detroit, have 
been elected as honorary trustees of the Ameri- 
can Library in Paris. 


Georgia Tech Inaugurates Off-Campus Service 


In the newly completed $3.5 million addition 
to the Price Gilbert Memorial Library at Geor- 
gia Tech a new section will provide library ser- 
vices to off-campus commercial users. Mrs. J. 
Henel Crosland announced the formation of the 
Technical Information Service headed by James 
B. Dodd, former graduate librarian. The service 
is available to industrial, research, and commer- 
cial users of the library to supplement industrial 
and commercial libraries and provide service to 
small industries without library facilities. Retro- 
spective literature searches and current aware- 
ness literature searches are available to the off- 
campus users for the first time. 


How Avant Can the Garde Get? 

"The following is reprinted exactly as it is 
listed in the 1968 Film Catalog of a certain sis- 
ter institution: 

“Тһе Steadfast Tin Soldier. Ivo Caprino. 
1955, 14 min. color. Old-fashioned toys are the 
actors in a charming dramatization of the Hans 
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Christian Anderson fairy tale of the one-legged 
tin soldier's steadfast love for a boy ballet 
dancer.’ ” (Reprinted from Branching Out, Vol. 
7, No. 1. November 1968, published by the Balti- 
more County Public Library.) 


The Library Game 


Now you can be a winner! What's the game? 
Who are the players? It is the librarian and the 
teacher and the game is cooperation. 

If all of the brochures, flyers, and letters to 
teachers and instructors were put in one pile on 
the scale of effectiveness, they would be out- 
weighed by Baltimore County Public Library's 
“The Library Game,” a bright, witty, red, white, 
and purple brochure that features a game board 
with such instructions as "assigned 250 students 
to read the same title? START OVER." It is an 
outstanding example of communications creativ- 
ity at its highest and is the work of that system's 
outstanding young adult librarian, Mrs. Johanna 
Hansen. 

Libraries may have a sample copy by writing 
to the library at 25 W. Chesapeake Ave., Tow- 
son, MD 21204. Please enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to handle an 815 x 11 size. 
Libraries interested in using the art or having 
reproductions made for use in their own libraries 
are to contact Geoffrey W. Fielding at the above 
address. Oh, yes, junior college and undergradu- 
ate libraries need this too. 


Robert Frost Documents 


Plymouth State College in New Hampshire has 
received the first part of a collection of docu- 
ments, photographs, and early poetry of Robert 
Frost presented by Mrs. Amy Townsend and 
Eleanor Galishaw of Bridgewater. The collection 
is available to researchers. 


Afro-American Competition in Children’s Books 


The second annual competition for original 
children’s book manuscripts by Afro-American 
writers has been announced for a September 1, 
1969, deadline by the Council on Interracial 
Books for Children. Open only to writers who 
have not published in the children’s field, the 
prizes of $500 each will be awarded in three age 
groups: 3 to 6, 7 to 11, and 12 to 16. Entry blanks 
are available from the Council at 9 E. 40th St., 
NY 10016. 
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Catalog Revisers, Please Note 


If you own Bibliography and natural history; 
essays presented at a conference convened in June 
of 1964 by Thomas Buckman (Lawrence, Uni- 
versity of Kansas Libraries, 1966), please note 
that LC has authorized an added entry (IV) of 
“Association of College and Research Libraries. 
Rare Books Section." Although there is no in- 
dication in the publication, it has been deter- 
mined that this was the preconference proceed- 
ings of that section of ACRL. If you don't want 
to make the revision, the revised LC card is 
available. It is number 66-64215. It is possible 
that the publication is out of print, however. 


“You See, | Have Wrote This Book, Неге...” 


Just a note to public service desks that are 
hard put to diplomatically answer the questions 
on copyright to the budding author, songwriter, 
and recording artist. A single-sheet answer on 
vanity publishing has been published by the 
Copyright Office of the Library of Congress, 
Washington, DC 20540. It is Circular 52 and was 
printed in limited quantity in October 1968. They 
might be out of stock when you write, so enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope and throw 
in 254 to cover the cost of a photocopy. They 
have their budget problems, too, and this little 
paper will be a great help to you and your pa- 
trons. While you're writing, ask for Circular 75 
listing all the publications available. You may 
find some other little gems you have overlooked. 


Library in Commuter Transportation Center 


Cleveland Public Library has established a 
booth in the West Concourse of the Union Ter- 
minal hub of commuter travel for the Cleveland 
area. Operating from Monday to Friday from 
7:30 A.M. to 7:00 P.M., and Saturdays from 9:00 
A.M. to 4:00 р.м., it maintains a rotating collec- 
tion of 2,000 books. Specific titles may be called 
into the main library and picked up after 1:00 
Р.М. of the following day. Borrowers must have 
the Cleveland Public Library card and may re- 
turn all system books to that station. Collection 
of fines are not conducted at the booth. 


A Sharp “Focus on the '70's" 


. . . research and development traditionally has played 
an enormous role in the growth of our economy, 
and one of the tragedies we see happening today is 
the major cutbacks being made by Congress across 
the board in this area. I would like to expand this 
to say that a substantial portion of the serious prob- 
lems that confront us today lie in the social area, 
and it is in the social area—including education— 
where we have lamentably little research or research 
support. There is no such thing as a national social 





science foundation. There are completely inadequate 
mechanisms for getting research sponsored by the 
federal government in the social sciences or for train- 
ing social scientists. As a matter of fact, we find that 
Congress is actually anti social science, and I suppose 
the reason is that everyone is his own economist; 
everyone is his own psychologist; everyone feels that 
he knows what cooks in these areas and what the 
major factors are as well as anyone else. This I 
think, is one of the great tragedies of our time, be- 
cause the problems are profound and growing rapidly. 
Our means for the solutions to these problems are not 
growing appreciatively. 


Speaking above is Harrison Brown, distin- 
guished professor of geochemistry and of science 
and government at the California Institute of 
Technology and member of the World Book Year 
Book Board of Editors. His words are part of a 
dialog printed into a handsome pamphlet, “Focus 
on the '70's." Others include Allistair Cooke, 
Lawrence A. Cremin, John H. Glenn, Jr., Sylvia 
Porter, James Reston, Red Smith, and Paul- 
Henri Spaak. It is lively, provocative, and in 
limited quantity at World Book Encyclopedia, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 60654. You 
will want to read it before you let your readers 
have at it. 


A Blind Computer Programmer 


Elmer Morlock is 
in charge of the proj- 
ect to program the 
automation of the 
University of North 
Dakota's library. He 
is totally blind and 
has been so since the 
age of nine. The first 
phase of the pro- 
gram, computerizing 
the ordering and pur- 
chasing of books, is 
under way. 

About ten  pro- 
grams are necessary 
to maintain the ini- 
tial program. But for 
Morlock another program was necessary before 
he could begin. He had to convert the characters 
used in the program to braille. The conversion 
was written using the same characters for the 
alphabet and single digit numbers as does stan- 
dard braille. Because computer braille characters 
consist of only one cell composed of six dots, 
Morlock had to create many of his own charac- 
ters. 

“You simply instruct the computer to write in 
braille instead of print," explained Morlock, 
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You wouldn't use 
a doctor without 
a certificate, 
Would you? 


then why use a 
binder who can't 
display his 

qualifications ? 





Far-fetched? Not at all! This is an age 
of specialization when we all demand 
professional quality in our services. 


Book binding has become more than 
an art, it requires professional skills 
deep rooted in tradition, aided by the 
most modern machinery. 


Your CERTIFIED LIBRARY BINDER has 
an obligation to bind your books ac- 
cording to a prescribed standard of the 
Library Binding Institute to give you 
most circulations per dollar and trouble- 
free satisfaction. Whether your books 
are to be prebound or rebound 


THIS SEAL GUARANTEES 
QUALITY 


It is the stamp of approval 
given only to 
CERTIFIED LIBRARY BINDERS 


Without this seal you have no 
assurance that your books have been 
truly library bound 









Be well-informed, write today for free 
literature. There is no obligation. 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 
160 State Street Boston, Mass. 02109 
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who does his own “key-punching” when pro- 
gramming. 
The computer is adapted to print braille by 


means of an elastic band, which causes the 


paper, when hit by periods, to indent slightly. 
Before he could begin programming, hours 
of meeting and planning sessions, research, and 
study were necessary. For Morlock it meant the 
use of a reader and a tape recorder. 
Morlock is seldom seen without his assistant, 
the nine-year-old German Shepherd dog, Satin. 


| She has been with him for seven years. 





He is a graduate of the University and then 
attended the Computer Systems Institute in 
Pittsburgh, PA. He later worked as a data pro- 
cessor for the state of Minnesota. While in St. 
Paul, he attended sessions at the IBM Education 
Center, where he received training with the 
360 computer. He started work at the University 
in February 1968 under a services for the blind 
training program. 


Norris Medical Library at USC 





In terms of classic simplicity the new Eileen 
and Kenneth T. Norris Medical Library in East 
Los Angeles is admirable. Built at $1,720,000 and 
named after the sole private donors, the build- 
ing is 46,000 sq. feet in three levels and will ac- 
commodate 200,000 vols. Albert C. Martin and 
Associates were the designers of the building 
situated in the center of the new USC's School 
of Medicine. 


Jerusalem Book Fair: March 19—27 


Three special exhibitions are scheduled for the 
fourth annual Jerusalem Book Fair, March 19-27, 
1969. One will feature books relating to the old 
testament and the archaeology of the Holy Land; 
another will feature the books on art, past and 
present, submitted to the Israel Museum Art 
Book Contest; and the final exhibit will be *The 
Fine Book since the Gutenberg Bible." For in- 
formation on the fair, address the Jerusalem In- 
ternational Book Fair, P.O.B. 1508, Jerusalem, 
Israel. 
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Institute on Bibliographic Services 


East Asian Studies is the subject of a special 
Bibliographic Services Institute to be held on 
the campus of the University of Wisconsin and 
sponsored by the Library School. A fluent read- 
ing knowledge of Chinese and Japanese plus a 
degree in library science are the basic require- 
ments. Stipends of $75 a week and $15 per 
dependent are available to the 30 registrants. 
For full information write to the Institute at 425 
Henry Mall, Madison, WI 53706. 


"Enjoyment and New Meaning" 


High John Library in Fairmount Heights, MD, 
held its first annual awards program for the 
Video Club in November of last year. Gathered 
in the basement of the frame house that has 
been converted into an experimental center for 
innovation in library services, the group of 75 
members and guests honored four for their act- 
ing and production abilities. 

Since April of 1967 the group of young peo- 
ple has been exploring the elements of communi- 
cation centered on a Sony Video Corder by pro- 
ducing their own TV scripts. In presenting a 
special gift to Willie Lovette, director of the 
club, *Kat" Robinson commented, *I know I 
speak for the whole club when I tell you how 
much you have helped us find enjoyment and 
new meaning in life while working in this TV 
club." Richard Moses is project director for 
High John and was present for this “unique 
event" in library service. 


Attention Library Administrators 


The School of Library and Information Sci- 
ences at the University of Maryland is planning 
its third annual Library Administrators Develop- 
ment Program to be be held July 20 to August 
l, 1969. Dr. John Rizzo, associate professor, 
School of Government and Business Administra- 
tion, George Washington University, will serve 
as director for the program held at the Donald- 
son Brown Center, Port Deposit, MD. Senior 
administrative personnel of large library systems 
will study in an informal atmosphere conducive 
to reflection and discussion. Inquiries are invited 
by addressing the program at the school in Col- 
lege Park, MD 20742. 


Historical Data Center at Princeton 


Aided by a grant of $10,000 from the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, Theodore K. 
Rabb, associate professor of history, is laying 
the groundwork for a Historical Data Center with 
the long-range goal of assembling a vast, com- 
puter-readable storehouse of facts about the 
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Jackson, Tennessee 


... practical beauty in Ames 


modern library shelving 





Esthetic excellence and flexibility are characteristics that 
mark the Nation's outstanding libraries. Ames provides the 
product line adaptable to each library need plus experienced 
engineering teamwork in shelving layout and design. Plan 
with Ames for today's modern libraries. 


JACKSON-MADISON 
COUNTY LIBRARY 
JACKSON, TENNESSEE 


Librarian: Mrs. Anne Thurmond 
Architect: W. C. Harris 
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Standing Steel Shelving was used to 
accommodate 120,000 books 
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people who have helped make history. The 
Center will concentrate on collecting computer 
tapes holding multiple biographies of important 
historical groups. With these resources readily 
available, scholars around the world will be able 
to make more precise statements about historical 
behavior. (There was no mention of the library 
in the press release. ED.) 


A New Service For Libraries? 


Electronic Video Recording (EVR) is a two- 
channel audiovisual tape in a special 7” cartridge 
that can be played on an attachment to a TV set. 
It provides up to 52 minutes of programming. 
The cartridge is self-loading and the film-like tape 
is sprocketless and encased in a cushion of air 
to reduce friction and damage. The player 
mechanism is attached to any TV set by placing 
a clamp on the antenna terminals. 

The first sets are to be produced by Motorola, 
and will be available to schools. Educational pro- 
grams are to be developed by the New York 
Times specifically for the EVR process which 
was developed by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. A consumer model is expected shortly 
and the system expects to provide recordings of 
regular television productions as well as special 
recordings of dramatic works and performances 
by music and stage artists. 

It is estimated that the player will retail for 
about $800 and the recording is expected to re- 
tail for about $10 for the full 52 minutes. eee 
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UNITOURS, INC. PRESENTS 


All Departures After The ALA Summer Convention 


first class hotels—most meals—professional multilingual tour escorts— comprehensive sightseeing—por- 
terage—transfers—transportation by regularly scheduled airlines (all prices per person sharing twin 
bedroom) 

28-DAY ENCHANTING ORIENT TOUR 

Japan including Inland Sea cruise—Taipei—Angkor Wat and Angkor Thom (Cambodia) 
Singapore—Bangkok—Hong Kong—Honolulu. 

Departure July 6— from NEW YORK all inclusive $1,535.00 
Return August 2— from CHICAGO all inclusive $1,495.00 


from WEST COAST all inclusive $1,325.00 
30-DAY SOUTH PACIFIC TOUR 


Tahiti—New Zealand—Australia—Fiji Islands 
Departure July 5— from NEW YORK all inclusive $1,640.00 
Return August 4— from CHICAGO all inclusive $1,595.00 


from LOS ANGELES all inclusive $1,395.00 
28-DAY GRAND EUROPE TOUR 


Holland—Germany—Austria—Italy—Switzerland—F rance—England 
Departure June 20— from NEW YORK all inclusive $ 875.00 
Return July 26— 


28-DAY SCANDINAVIA AND BRITISH ISLES 
Denmark—Sweden—Norway—Scotland—Ireland—England 


Departure June 28— from NEW YORK all inclusive $1,025.00 
Return July 25— 


27-DAY YUGOSLAVIA-ISRAEL-GREECE 
incld. 7-day Greek Island Cruise 


Dubrovnik—Israel—Athens—Crete—Rhodes—Ephesos—Istanbul—Delos—Mykonos 
Departure June 30— from NEW YORK all inclusive $1,215.00 
Return July 26— 


27-DAY SPAIN-NORTH AFRICA-PORTUGAL 

Palma di Mallorca—Barcelona—Malaga—Tetuan—Tangier—Seville—Lisbon—Madrid 
Departure June 29— from NEW YORK all inclusive $ 880.00 
Return July 26— 





Write to: or phone 726-1824 (area code 312) DETACH AND MAIL | 
UNITOURS INC. l 
55 East Washington Street | 
Chicago, Illinois 60602 | 
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This latest venture into space 


is a welcome addition to the 200 new or com- 
pletely rewritten entries . . . the 56 new or re- 
vised biographies . . . the 1,800 revised and 
updated articles and the 500 new photos and 
illustrations which make the 1969 Collier's 
Encyclopedia as timely as this week's Broad- 
way opening. 


“Мом” is where it's happening for today's 
young minds. And “now” is one of Collier's 
Encyclopedia's strongest points. Its contem- 
porary content, as well as style and format, is 
one of the reasons that Collier's Encyclopedia 
is the one requested most often.* 


The 1969 edition revitalizes and updates data 
on a broad range of subjects from the arts and 
literature to regional studies . .. from physical 
sciences to life sciences to social sciences. 


The names...the facts...the places in today's 
headlines are explained... related... ana- 
lyzed and detailed in the 1969 edition of 
Collier's Encyclopedia. A brief sampling is as 
topical as the latest news report: 

* Unidentified * Edmund Muskie 

Flying Objects e Fluidics 
* Vietnam * Vatican City 
* Spiro Agnew * Harold Pinter 


Collier's Encyclopedia 


It’s in the 1969 
Collier's Encyclopedia, 





along with 


Wide World Photos 








Desalinization, Pierre Trudeau, 
Fluidics and Peggy Fleming. 


5 Reasons to have the new 1969 
Collier’s Encyclopedia in your library 


Timeliness is just one of the reasons that the 1969 


Collier's Encyclopedia will be the standout 

performer in your library; some of the others are: 

1. Readability: The style of presentation is 
authoritative but exceptionally clear. It makes 
complex topics, like gravitational collapse, 
and fluidics, informative yet easy to grasp. 
Frequent use of headings, subheadings, and 
modern type face facilitates understanding. 


2. Statistics: The most recent authoritative 
sources have been used to revitalize all data— 


even the new figures from the 1968 Presidential 


election are there. 


3. Index: The largest and most comprehensive 
index of any encyclopedia ...over 400,000 
meticulously detailed entries. 
Bibliographies: Provides carefully revised, 
current, subject-by-subject bibliographical 
references in a separate volume. And the list 
is highly detailed and compréhensive. 


5. Commendations: Collier's Encyclopedia is the 


> 


only major encyclopedia recommended for first 


purchases in the Standard Catalog for Public 
Libraries, the Senior High School Library 
Catalog, and the Junior High School Library 
Catalog. (Source: General Encyclopedias in 
Print 1968: A Comparative Analysis, 

R. R. Bowker Company.) 


* According to a national survey among secondary 


school librarians, Collier's Encyclopedia is the 
encyclopedia used most by secondary school 
students. 











Arrange for your presentation and see 
why the 1969 Collier's Encyclopedia 
belongs in your library. 


COLLIER-MACMILLAN LIBRARY SERVICES, DEPT. A2C | 

866 Third Avenue | 
New York, New York 10022 

(CHECK ONE) | 

1. Г) Please send me___set(s) of the new 1969 Collier's | 

Encyclopedia @ $219.50 ea. plus $8.00 shipping charge. | 


Bill To: 








Send To: 








2. Г] 1 am very much interested in seeing the 1969 Collier's 
Encyclopedia. Please have your representative 
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material, original copy for offset printing—as only the Anybody can operate it. It is simple, fast and offers 


SHOWCARD MACHINE can do it. 
It's amazing what you can do with the 


virtually unlimited possibilities. There is a SHOWCARD 
MACHINE exactly suited to your needs. 
economical 


SHOWCARD MACHINE. Its versatility has made it the Want to know more? Just write, phone or wire today. 









SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 


320 W. Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610 


Just a Few of the Many Libraries Profiting from SHOWCARD MACHINES 


Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. 
Springdale Public Library, Springdale, Ark. 
Pomona Library, Pomona, Calif. 


Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 
Wayne County Library, Wayne, Mich. 
Dakota Scott Regional Library, West St. Paul, Minn. 


Edmonton Public Library, Edmonton, Alberta,Canada Free Public Library of East Orange, East Orange, N. J. 


Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 
Wilmington Free Library, Wilmington, Del. 


Maywood Public Library, Maywood, N. J. 
Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Jacksonville Free Public Library, Jacksonville, Fla. Arthur A. Houghton Jr. Library, Corning, N. Y. 


Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. 


Levittown Public Library, Levittown, N. Y. 


Pine Mountain Regional Library, Manchester, Ga. Mid-York Library System, Rome, N. Y. 


State Library, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Rockford Public Library, Rockford, 111. 


North Country Library System, Watertown, N. Y. 
Public Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, Cincinnati, O. 


East Chicago Public Library, East Chicago, Ind. Columbus Public Library, Columbus, O. 
Monroe County Public Library, Bloomington, Ind. Harrisburg Public Library, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Public Library of South Bend, South Bend, Ind. Free Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eisenhower Library, Baltimore, Md. 


McKissick Memorial Library, Columbia, S. C. 


Prince Georges Co. Memorial Library, Bladensburg, Md. Greenville County Library, Greenville, S. C. 


Radcliffe College Library, Cambridge, Mass. 
Lynn Public Library, Lynn, Mass. 
Winchester Library, Winchester, Mass. 
Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. 
Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 


Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

North Central Regional Library, Wenatchee, Wash. 
Library Commission, Charleston, W. Va. 

La Crosse Public Library, La Crosse, Wis. 

University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, Madison, Wis, 





THE TAIZE PICTURE BIBLE 


Stories from the Scriptures adapted from the text of the Jerusalem Bible 
with illustrations by Brother Eric de Saussure of the Taizé Community. 


"The most impressive (Children's Bible) that | have seen is the Taizé Picture 
Bible with its fortunate combination of the text adapted from the Jerusalem Bible 


and the very original illustrations by Brother Eric." 


—Martin E. Marty, The Christian Century. 


National advertising in magazines and * € жо iom e Old and n um 
i i i$ original illustrations, most in full color 

newspapers, a special national promo- ' PES ade d Bb Mul 

* Opens flat for easy readability and handling 

E Te * Bound in rich red moisture-proof, soil-resistant cloth 

book. Cooperative advertising mats . Embellished in gold with striking four color jacket 

* Publication date, March 3 


tion campaign, dealer circulars in 4 
colors—will help you sell this unique 


available. 


HOW MODERN SHOULD 
THEOLOGY BE? 


By Helmut Thielicke 


*. . . brilliantly done in Thielicke's unique style."— 
George W. Forell, School of Religion, Univ. of Iowa. 
Convinced that theology has nothing to hide, but only 
to proclaim, Thielicke articulates the authentic ques- 
tions of our critical age and sets them in fresh 
perspective. 
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CHILDREN—Choice or Chance 


By Karl Wrage, M.D. 


A major publication by the Director of the Medical 
Bureau of the Lutheran Church of Hanover in Ger- 
many, this book deals with the medical, psychological, 
religious and moral considerations involved in plan- 
ning a family. *A useful book by an articulate and 
humane physician with a sound moral and theological 
point of view." 

—Harvey Cox, author of THE SECULAR CITY 


February 3 National advertising $2.50 April 15 $2.95 
JEWISH CHRISTIANITY THEOLOGICAL ETHICS 

Factional Disputes in the Early Church Volume 2: POLITICS 

By Hans-Joachim Schoeps By Helmut Thielicke 

translated by Douglas R. A. Hare edited by William H. Lazareth 

April 15 $3.50 February 6 $12.50 


UNCOVERED FEELINGS / Qut-Loud Words on 71 Happenings 


By Herbert F. Brokering 


This book and its format are as fresh as tomorrow. Here is 
insight; here is joy; here is devotional writing in a new key 


with words for out-loud speaking and living. 
National advertising in magazines. Special promotion. 


March 15 


LUTHER AND THE OLD TESTAMENT 


By Heinrich Bornkamm 


translated by Eric W. and Ruth C. Gritsch 
edited by Victor 1. Gruhn 


April 15 $6.75 


THE RENEWAL OF PREACHING 


А New Homiletic Based on the New Hermeneutic 





By David James Randolph 


April 15 $3.95 


$3.95 
PATTERNS of REFORMATION 
By Gordon Rupp 
April 15 $9.50 


WHAT CAN WE KNOW ABOUT JESUS? 


Essays on the New Quest 

By Gunther Bornkamm, 

Ferdinand Hahn, and Wenzel Lohff 
translated by Grover Foley 

April 15 $2.75 
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From the people who really know books best 





CARNEGIE LIBRARIES 
Their History and Impact on American Public Library Development 


Fascinating and informative—the first documented history of Andrew Carnegie's 
public library philanthropy in the United States. This highly readable volume draws 
heavily from unpublished correspondence in the Carnegie Corporation files to provide 
an interesting evaluation of Carnegie's influence on the development of the American 
public library today. This book encompasses Carnegie the man, and his motivations, 
and others who played important roles including: his private secretary, James Bertram; 
librarians such as William Howard Brett; and Alvin Johnson, an influential advisor. 
The mechanics and problems involved in the distribution of $40,000,000 for 1,679 
buildings in 46 states are detailed. Included are charts and tables by region, state, 
city, year, and cost. Unaccepted grants and present status of Carnegie buildings are 
also analyzed. Illustrations from the contemporary press complete this monumental 


record. Indexed. A noteworthy and fitting addition to the literature of the field which Andrew Carnegie so 
profoundly stimulated and influenced. George S. Bobinski, 272 pages, Cloth, LC 68-54216 (March) $10.00 t 


BOOK BAIT 


Detailed Notes on Adult Books 
Popular with Young People, 2d ed 


The 100 carefully selected adult titles in this unusual 
guide are books of proven appeal to young adults 
which can be recommended without reservation. 
Review length notes summarize content in detail, 
indicate specific audience appeal, and give ideas for 
book talks and follow-up titles. For this revision 
of the 1957 edition, 56 new titles have been added 
and all out-of-print and teen-age titles deleted. This 
up-to-date guide will be invaluable for promoting 
reading among young people. Elinor Walker. comp., 
136 p., Paper, LC 68-54709 $2.00 


THE CAREER OF THE 
ACADEMIC LIBRARIAN 


ACRL Monograph 29 


This comprehensive study documents the social, 
economic, demographic, educational, motivational, 
and psychological factors in the career patterns of 
707 academic librarians, Relating these factors to 
achievement, the study provides important impli- 
cations in the areas of recruiting, selection, and 
education of librarians. Bibliography and tables. 
Perry D. Morrison. 176 p., Paper, LC 68-24079 
(February). $4.50 


A 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
Development, Needs, and Perspectives 


Papers Presented at a Conference Sponsored by the 
American Library Association, American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, and the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, June 1967. 

ACRL Monograph 30 


Nineteen papers presented at this first national con- 
ference on junior college libraries define the nature 
of a vital junior college and show ways in which 
their libraries can and do play their role. Admin- 
istrators, librarians, and other specialists cover such 
topics as: library needs in the development of the 
new campus, the library as it supports instruction, 
the library and research, library education and per- 
sonnel, the library and information retrieval, and 
library facilities and equipment. For the most 
rapidly developing libraries in the profession, these 
papers present imaginative and innovative approach- 
es to library service. Everett L. Moore, editor. 136 
p. Paper, LC 68-56370 (February). $3.00 


THE BUCKRAM SYNDROME 


A Critical Essay on Paperbacks in Public 
Libraries of the United States 


Public Library Reporter No. 13 


Commentary on the findings of a 1965 survey on the 
use of paperbacks in public libraries. Its critical con- 
clusions are likely to excite a great deal of controver- 
sy on this timely subject. Marie T. Curley. 80 p., 
Paper, LC 68-31033, $1.75 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY SYSTEMS IN THE UNITED STATES 
A Survey of Multi-Jurisdictional Systems 


This landmark study is based on data collected from 661 library systems across the country. An introductory 
chapter presents the objectives and methodology of the study. Part I, an overview, gives a general, historical 
review of system development; outlines the characteristics of 491 systems; and, for 58 selected systems studied, 
details their structure, development, resources and services. Part II presents case studies which examine in 
depth the background, structure, state - system and system - unit relationships, personnel, services, finances 
and resources of six systems selected for intensive study and comparative analysis. Part III summarizes the 
basic findings and supplies conclusions and recommendations drawn from the study. Appendices translate the 
raw statistics of the questionnaire responses into detailed, tabular form to supplement the text. Also appended 
are the questionnaires, names of libraries involved, and maps. Veritably encyclopedic in its coverage, the 
findings of this'pioneer study, supported by a grant of more than $50,000 from the Council on Library 


Resources, will profoundly affect public library development for years to соте, 


Nelson Associates, 384 p., Cloth, LC 68-54708. 


ALA RULES FOR FILING 
CALATOG CARDS, 2d ed 


These revised official filing rules are based on the 
principle of a single - alphabet arrangement. They 
are available in two versions. The unabridged pre- 
sents a very full and detailed code. The abridged 
presents the same basic rules and is suitable for 
smaller libraries, library science courses, and on- 
the-job training. In both versions, numerous exam- 
ples illustrate application of the rules. Pauline A. 
Seely, editor. 

Abridged 104 p., Paper, LC 68-21020 $2.00 

Unabridged 272 p., Cloth, LC 68-21019 $6.75 


SUBJECT GUIDE TO MAJOR 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


A comprehensive subject guide covering titles of 
permanent importance issued by the Government 
Printing Office from the earliest period to the present. 
Title annotations include author, date, pages, agency. 
of issue, document number, and brief descriptions. 
Published posthumously. Ellen Jackson. 200 p., 
Cloth, LC 68-25844, $5.50 


$10.00 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 

BULLETIN REVIEWS 1966-1968 

The fifth collection of ALA's Subscription Books 
Committee includes reviews of all 46 evaluations of 
reference works published in The Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin from September 1, 1966- 
July 15, 1968. The reviews evaluate encyclopedias, 
atlases, dictionaries, directories, and other reference 
works with recommendations for or against pur- 
chase. Subscription Books Committee, ALA. 150 p., 
Paper, LC 61-2636. $2.25 


THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS CLASSIFICATION 


Consisting of the formal presentations and discus- 
sions by LC staff and practicing catalogers during a 
three-day institute, this book offers manual-type 
guidance in the use of the LC Classification, Richard 
H. Schimmelpfeng and C. Donald Cook, editors. 
272 p., Paper Illus., LC 68-27829. $6.50 








All Ages 


HI! HO! THE RATTLIN' BOG 
AND OTHER FOLK SONGS FOR 
Group SINGING 
John M. Langstaff, Editor; illustrated by 
Robin Jacques. A delightful variety of 
folk songs with simple piano arrange- 
ments and guitar harmonies. April $4.75 


Ages 3-8 
PETE’S PUDDLE 


Joanna Foster; illustrated in color by 

Beatrice Darwin. A small boy’s joy in a 

rainy day, reflected in gay illustrations. 
March $3.50, $3.54* 


LITTLE WHITE HEN 


Hajime Kijima; illustrated in full color 
by Setsuko Hane. A homebody hen out- 
wits a lean and hungry fox in this lively 
picture book. Feb. $3.25 


THE FISH FROM JAPAN 


Elizabeth K. Cooper; illustrated in color 
by Beth and Joe Krush. Harvey's paper 
kite was a fish out of water until he came 
up with an ingenious solution. 

Feb. $3.75, $3.78* 


THE DIVERTING ADVENTURES 
OF TOM THUMB 

Barry Wilkinson; illustrated in color by 
the author. King Arthur's tiniest knight 
is the hero of this humorous picture book. 
Ager o Feb. $2.95 
DOMINIQUE AND THE DRAGON 
Jürgen Tamchina; illustrated in full color 
and black and white by Heidrun Petrides; 
translated by Elizabeth D. Crawford. 
Dominique befriends a great green drag- 
on that has terrified all Avignon in this 
slyly funny picture storybook. April $4.25 


PRINCESS SEPTEMBER 


W. Somerset Maugham; illustrated in col- 
or by Jacqueline Ayer. A charming fairy 
tale about a Siamese princess and her 
beloved songbird. ^ March $3.50, $3.54* 


Spring books for 
boys and girls 


THE GREAT HAMSTER HUNT 


Lenore Blegvad; illustrated by Erik Bleg- 
vad. Both Nicholas and his mother learn 
some important things after a furry pur- 
suit. April $2.95, $2.97* 


THE CRAZY LADY 


Constance Burke Schnurr; illustrated by 
the author. Two little boys help an eccen- 
tric old lady solve a mystery in this amus- 
ing, suspenseful story. 

March $3.25, $3.30* 


Ages 8-12 
A CRAZY FLIGHT 
AND OTHER POEMS 
Myra Cohn Livingston; illustrated by 
James J. Spanfeller. Poems about the mo- 


mentous and the minute enable children’s 
imaginations to soar. March $3.50, $3.54* 


THE THREE WISHES 


A COLLECTION OF 
Puerto RICAN FOLKTALES 
Ricardo E. Alegria, Editor; illustrated by 
Lorenzo Homar; translated by Elizabeth 
Culbert. Twenty-three tales show how In- 
dian, Spanish, and African cultures have 
blended in Puerto Rico over four centu- 
ries. April $3.25 


MISS PATCH’S 


LEARN-TO-SEW BOOK 


Carolyn Meyer; illustrated by Mary 
Suzuki. Drawings, diagrams, and clear in- 
structions will attract even the most re- 
luctant to discover the fun of sewing. 
March $3.95, $3.99* 


THE ROE DEER 


Astrid Bergman Sucksdorff; illustrated 
with photographs by the author; trans- 
lated by Alan Tapsell, Simple text and 
luminous photographs describe the life 
cycle of the shy roe deer in Sweden's 
woodland glades. Feb. $3.50 


THE MOUNTAIN AND THE 
SUMMER STARS 


Michael Baker; illustrated by Erika 
Weihs. A haunting Welsh legend about a 
boy who seeks his mother among the an- 
cient Mountain Folk. March $3.95 


THE CHANGE-CHILD 


Jane Louise Curry; illustrated by Gareth 
Floyd. A spellbinding fantasy, rich with 
the color of Celtic myth, tells of a lame 
girl who thought she was the Fair Folk's 
changeling. April $4.25 


LARS OLAV 
A Boy or Norway 


Harvey Edwards; illustrated with photo- 
graphs by Ira Spring. Life on the banks 
of a Norwegian fjord, described in strik- 
ing photographs and informative text. 
April $3.25, $3.30* 


A WALK OUT OF THE WORLD 


Ruth Nichols; illustrated by Trina Schart 
Hyman. Two youngsters walk straight in- 
to a perilous adventure in an extraordi- 
nary kingdom in this original fantasy. 
March $4.25 
Ages 12 up 


DEFIANT BRIDE 


Jean Bothwell. The courtship of a nomad 
girl is the theme of this romance set in 
colorful 16th century India. April $3.95 


THE NAVIGATOR OF RHADA 


Robert Cham Gilman. The exciting se- 
quel to The Rebel of Rhada tells of a 
young warrior who meets treachery on 
the planet of Gonlan. Feb. $4.25 


MODELS OF AMERICA’S PAST 
Амр How то МАКЕ THEM 

С. J. Maginley; illustrated by Elisabeth D. 
McKee. Step-by-step instructions, with 
diagrams and drawings, for building 
models of early American houses, barns, 
vehicles, and furniture with inexpensive 
materials and a few basic tools. Compan- 
ion to Historic Models of Early America. 

April $3.75 


BRUMBIE DUST 


Reginald Ottley. A group of vividly told 
stories about the wild horses of central 
Australia and their dramatic struggle for 
survival against the men who hunt them. 

Feb. $3.75 


PETER AND BUTCH 


Joan Phipson. 14-year-old Peter learns 
that trouble is the name of the game when 
he tries to be a tough guy. April $4.50 


TRAILBLAZER 


NEGRO NURSE IN THE 

AMERICAN RED Cross 
Jean Maddern Pitrone. The moving story 
of Frances Elliott Davis, first Negro nurse 
officially enrolled in the American Red 
Cross, who won many honors for herself 
and her race. March $4.25 


DUEL TO THE DEATH 


EYEWITNESS ACCOUNTS OF 
Great BATTLES AT SEA 

John Slinkman and the Editors of Navy 

Times, Editors; illustrated with photo- 

graphs. Three centuries of rousing naval 

action from 1779 to World War II, as re- 

ported by the people who were there. 
March $4.50 


THE TOPPLING TOWERS 


Barbara Willard. A remarkable family 
battles to save their business and their 
pride in this sequel to The Family Tower. 

April $4.25 


Ages 14 up 
UNSTILL LIFE 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
LATIN-AMERICAN POETRY 
Mario Benedetti, Editor; illustrated by 
Antonio Frasconi; translated by Darwin 
J. and Claribel Flakoll. A century of po- 
etry from Central and South America in 
the original Spanish and in English. In- 
cludes biographical sketches of twenty- 
three poets. April $4.95 


THE PENNY HISTORIES 


A STUDY ОЕ CHAPBOOKS FOR YOUNG 
READERS OVER Two CENTURIES 
Victor E. Neuburg, Editor. An admirable 
study of the popular 18th century "penny 
histories," with facsimiles of seven and a 
detailed bibliography. Feb. $4.95 


CURRICULUM - RELATED BOOKS 
for home and school 
Ages 10 up 


THE WAY IT IS 


John Holland, Editor; illustrated with 
photographs. In their own words and pic- 
tures, 15 boys reveal what life is like in 
their neglected urban neighborhood—the 
Williamsburg section of Brooklyn. 

April $3.25 

Ages 12 up 
TO AMERICA 


Eleanor B. Tripp; illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Vivid descriptions of life in the 
native lands of nine groups who emi- 
grated from Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America focus on the events that 
forced people to leave their homes, their 
friends, and often their families. 

March $3.95 


Ages 14 up 
AMERICA'S PLACE 
IN THE WORLD ECONOMY 


Brenda Forman; illustrated with photo- 
graphs. The responsibilities and limita- 
tions of power and America's dominant 
position are discussed in this lucid, timely 
account of international finance. 
April $3.50 
Illustration from Dominique and the Dragon 
*Library Edition 
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Two in One 


The history of Carnegie libraries being a 
somewhat neglected area of modern librarian- 
ship, I was pleased to see George Bobinski's arti- 
cle, *Carnegie Libraries: Their History and Im- 
pact on American Public Library Development," 
in the December 1968 issue of the Bulletin. 

Readers may be interested in a historical foot- 
note to the article, concerning Andrew Carne- 
gie's generosity to Beloit, Wis. At the turn of the 
century, when Mr. Carnegie was making gifts of 
public libraries to many cities, he had already 
given one to Beloit. His friend, Dr. Horace 
White, a trustee and benefactor of Beloit Col- 
lege, suggested in 1903 that he give a building 
for a library to Beloit College. Mr. Carnegie was 
about to leave New York for his summer in Scot- 
land and was postponing such matters until his 
return; but he took the Beloit College question 
up at once with cordial interest and directed his 
secretary to inform the trustees that he would 
give the College a library, with his usual condi- 
tion of an agreement on their part to appropriate 
annually an amount not less than ten per cent of 
his gift, for the maintenance of the library and 
the purchase of books; he would give the Col- 
lege forty thousand dollars if they would make 
annual library appropriation of four thousand 
dollars, or would give fifty thousand dollars if 
five thousand dollars a year were promised. 

The trustees debated which sum they ought to 
accept, in view of the years of struggle with un- 
avoidable deficits, and the fact that they were 
now on a budget basis, holding expenditures 
within income. In view of this attitude, the presi- 
dent requested Mr. White to come from New 
York to present Mr. Carnegie's offer in person at 
the commencement meeting of the trustees in 
1903, and to stress the importance in the life of 
the College of adequate library facilities. He did 
his job so well that when he ended his talk by 
moving that Mr. Carnegie's offer of fifty thou- 
sand dollars be accepted, the motion was unani- 
mously adopted and the preparation of plans for 
the building undertaken at once. The library was 
dedicated on January 5, 1905. 

Thus Beloit became one of the few cities 
where two Carnegie buildings exist. The old Car- 
negie library building has now been renovated 
and houses Beloit’s World Affairs Center, after 
fifty-eight years as Beloit College's main library. 
Our new library was completed in 1962, the gift 


of Colonel Robert H. Morse and members of the 
Board of Trustees. 

N.B. Material in paragraphs two and three are 
from Historical Sketches of Beloit College by 
Edward Dwight Eaton (New York: A. S. Barnes, 
1928). 

Н. Улп, DEALE 
Director of Libraries 
Beloit College 

Beloit, Wisconsin 


“I Saw а Man Who Danced . . ." 


In view of the performance by Mayor Daley's 
police last August, perhaps the referendum on 
the location of ALA headquarters should be held 
a third time. It is possible that a majority of 
members now feel Chicago is no longer our kind 
of town? 

HERBERT COMPTON 
Toronto, Canada 


Ever See a Squirrelputer . . . with Legs? 


If you don't subscribe to the late Robert 
Burns's philosophy about the benefits of seeing 
yourself as others see you, look out. You may 
want to cancel your subscription. 

This is the image presented by too many li- 
brarians, as it appears to a semi-professional lay- 
man—if you can accept such a term. That image 
resembles something with the head and shoul- 
ders of a squirrel, the body of a computer, and 
the legs of a normal female of the genus Homo, 
often rather attractive to the male. 

This particular "semi-pro layman” is a male 
who directs the operations of a publishing office, 
the products of which are in great demand by li- 
braries throughout the world. Much of the mate- 
rial published by this office goes automatically to 
libraries and a considerable number of requests 
for additional material are processed every few 
days. 

A few years ago our hero decided to try to 
find out just what was happening to all of the 
material being sent to libraries. This was pure 
curiosity, you understand, because he was cer- 
tain that libraries were the best of all possible 
places to deposit publications for maximum 
availability to potential readers. 

Without benefit of false beard or dark glasses, 
Mr. S. P. Layman sallied forth to visit local li- 
braries incognito. In some instances he took his 
wife along, not only because he is a kind and du- 
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tiful husband, but also because his "shopping" 
technique was doubly obscured when an ob- 
viously married couple came into a library seek- 
ing help. 

The help sought, in each case, was a publica- 
tion that would tell him and his wife how to per- 
form certain operations necessary to enhance 
their home garden. He knew full well that his of- 
fice had published such a booklet and that every 
library he contacted had been sent one or more 
copies. His technique consisted of first checking 
the card catalog for this and other publications 
he knew should be there (they are serially num- 
bered) and should have cards. If he found the 
card, he quietly took his leave. 

Where no card could be found, he would in- 
quire at the desk, giving a general description of 
the type of material required—even though he 
knew exactly what he was looking for. 

Here are a few typical responses from librari- 
ans: 

“Oh, you mean that stuff put out by .. .? I 
think we keep that on a shelf in the back room 
—we don't get many calls for it.” Or, 


"No, the . . . sends us a bunch of that stuff 
once in a while, but we throw most of it out—no- 
body calls for it." One librarian used that answer 
then added, “It’s much too pedantic.” 

Some were not aware they were receiving the 
material and guessed that “it must get thrown 
out." 

As our hero and his spouse called on more 
and more libraries, in an ever-widening circle 
nearly five hundred miles in diameter, the situa- 
tion grew worse. Returning to home base, a new 
tactic was developed. A questionnaire was sent 
to every library on the list in the U.S. What are 
you doing with the material we send you? Are 
you cataloging it? Binding it? Of what do your 
holdings consist? How far back? Do you get any 
calls for it? From whom? 

Then the clincher: Do you wish to keep receiv- 
ing our material or may we simply send you a 
catalog once a year and let you select what you 
feel you need? This was topped off with the cat- 
egorical statement that if the questionnaire was 
not returned by a certain date, the library would 
be dropped from the list. 





Use Wilson's 
PROFESSIONAL Line functional 


BOOKSTACKS 


For more information send for catalog 
P-LB-682 or call us direct-617 683-2403 


TY are. 


* strong, sturdy 
welded frame, unit construction 
flexible to architectural layouts 
designed to withstand 

40 Ibs. per sq. ft. 


* simple to install 
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decorator's colors 


Andrew Wilson Company will exhibit at the AASA Convention in Atlantic City 
Feb. 15-19, 1969, Haddon Hall, Booths 160-161 
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For a week or so the completed questionnaires 
came pouring back. Yes, we want to continue re- 
ceiving your material. Yes, we catalog it, file it, 
bind it. Yes, we get many calls for it from all 
types of people. 

A number of libraries giving those answers 
had been shopped and found to be either throw- 
ing the material away or unaware that they were 
even getting it. It seems a rather unfortunately 
large percentage of librarians turned out to be 
liars. 

A somewhat larger percentage—about half— 
apparently didn’t give a hoot so did not bother 
to return the questionnaire. A heartening per- 
centage was extremely honest, admitted they 
wanted just a few of the published titles, and 
asked to receive the annual catalog only. Some 
admitted past sins and swore by all that is holy 
to mend their ways and take good care of future 
material. 

Thus, the image of the typical librarian devel- 
oped in our hero’s mind, and, lest he be accused 
of overgeneralizing, he hastens to point out cer- 
tain varietal characteristics within the genus. 

The most efficient handling of the material 


CADMUS 


ы. BOOKS 









was found to take place in the metropolitan 
areas. This was not surprising because of the 
number of trained librarians found there, but it 
was a little surprising in that the material being 
sent them was aimed primarily at a farm audi- 
ence. 

By and large, the smaller the town or the 
smaller the library, the worse the conditions, rel- 
ative to the material in question. This, however, 
was not 100 per cent true, and some small-town 
libraries took excellent care of the publications. 
It is suspected that budgets reared their fiscal 
heads and had something to do with it but no in- 
formation was available on that factor. 

The squirrel-like foreparts of the librarian 
image are undoubtedly due to its proclivities for 
collecting anything that is free. The computer- 
ized central region is connected with the fore- 
parts by unbreakable bands of greed, as evident 
from many requests like this: “Please send this 
library your series—Nos. 1 to 18; all numbers 
subsequent to 20.” This means that somehow 
they turned up Nos. 19 and 20 and want to com- 
plete their collection . . . in spite of the fact that 
the series started in the 1880's and the latest one 





THE CADMUS PROGRAM GIVES YOU... 


* Expert Selection by the 
Cadmus Editorial Board 


* Superb Binding 
* Reasonable Prices 
* Excellent Service 


WRITE FOR BROCHURES ON CADMUS BOOKS and OTHER HALE PUBLICATIONS 


The same care has gone into the 
selection of Hale House Books as 
goes into the selection of Cadmus 
Books. The same beautiful and 
sturdy bindings are provided at 
the lowest possible prices consis- 
tent with quality content and 
workmanship. 


EM Bike оа Comp 


1201 SOUTH HASTINGS WAY 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 54701 


Hale Aase 


PUBLICATIONS 


HALE HOUSE BOOKS includes titles never before 
published in book form. They are brand new, 
and in this sense they are ORIGINALS. 


SPECIAL BOOKS FOR MINORITY GROUPS 





will be of particular interest to those teachers, 
librarians. and educators who want books with 
minority group subject matter. 


„ри 
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is numbered in the 800°. 

The attractive legs area is a part that should 
be exploited, according to our hero. They should 
be seen lolling on sunny, sandy beaches all sum- 
mer. (If you're a male librarian, forget it.) But 
spending the summertime on the beach would 
get the librarians out of their libraries during 
the period of least traffic and give them some- 
thing better to do than go over their holdings 
and try to fill in the gaps that nobody but a li- 
brarian would ever miss. Starting in late June of 
each year, letters like the one quoted above start 
pouring into publishing offices by the dozens. In 
September they stop. Maybe what librarians 
need is more free swimming lessons—it has al- 
ready been established that they will take any- 
thing that is free. 

No, Mr. S. P. Layman hasn't completely lost 
faith in libraries or librarians. He feels that they 
are not only the best, but perhaps the only re- 
source we can count on for the future storage 
and retrieval of vital material. He suggests that 
if the efficiency of the local, small-town libraries 
can't be improved, perhaps there is a way to 
bring metropolitan library efficiency to people 
who would normally patronize the local es- 
tablishment. It may be a case of it you can't join 
'em, beat 'em. Maybe what the small-town li- 
braries need is an injection of good, old-fash- 
ioned competition to get them off dead center. 

Now, don't go looking at yourself in a mirror 
to see if you resemble a squirrelputer with legs. 
Like the Chinese lady in the ancient proverb, 
you will only see what you want to see. But 
that's how you look to a semi-professional lay- 
man. 

(The above comments are from a publisher at 
a university department of agriculture. They are 
anonymous to protect the commentator not the 
guilty. Ed.) 


The Fruits of ALA and Union Membership 


I was absolutely fascinated with Mr. Cottam's 
letter in the December ALA Bulletin (pp. 
1340-42) concerning the supposed struggle for 
allegiance. By putting the cart before the horse, 
one can indeed make a solid argument for and 
against allegiance, unions, ALA, and other orga- 
nizations. 

As a librarian who has tasted the fruits of 
both ALA and union membership, the question 
appears quite different. It is not the necessary 
perpetuation of one organization or the destruc- 
tion of another, as well as the need for an orga- 
nization to express and implement the needs, de- 
sires, and welfare of those within the profession 
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who feel that current needs are not adequately 
expressed through ALA. 

As examples of the quickening effect of white- 
collar unionization, one need only cite the Na- 
tional Education Association and the American 
Association of University Professors. One finds 
that both organizations have drastically altered 
their approach, awareness, and program to serve 
the needs of the times. And let us not forget 
ALA, or the California Library Association, both 
of which are terribly concerned about collective 
bargaining. (See December article, p. 1385.) 

Mr. Cottam calls for an independent, volun- 
tary, unaffiliated professional association, with 
greatly changed procedures and objectives, but 
fails to come up with any suggestion of how this 
is to be done, except through strengthening the 
moral fiber of librarians. No, I find that *despite 
ominous innuendos from the labor unions," li- 
brarians can afford both integrity and dignity 
with unionism. 

EvERET VOLKERSZ 

Department of Special Collections Librarian 

University of California Library 

Los Angeles 


Comment: “Education and Manpower for 
Librarianship” (October 1968 Bulletin) 


the undergraduate major 


After reading Mr. Asheim's article, discussing 
it in classes, re-reading it, discussing it infor- 
mally with librarians who are graduates from 
many different library schools and who have 
varying professional backgrounds, I find that I 
still disagree with one of the basic premises, the 
one stated as follows on p. 1100: 


. the education and maturity of judgment re- 
quired for professional responsibilities in any type 
of library cannot normally be acquired in less than 
a five-year program beyond the secondary school. 


I maintain that a student graduating with an 
undergraduate major from a quality program is 
fit both in background and maturity to assume 
professional responsibilities in some, most, types 
of libraries. . . I would like to propose that one 
way the position paper could be improved and 
that ALA could lead in working toward a resolu- 
tion of our manpower problem is to recognize 
the existence and worth of the person with an 
undergraduate major in library science and take 
steps to recognize and accredit the quality pro- 
gram that produced her. 

I am a graduate of the College of St. Cathe- 
rine in St. Paul, Minnesota, and, like the fifteen 
or so others in my class in the Library Science 
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Department, I graduated with a double major, 
one in English and one in Library Science. Thirty 
credits were required for the L.S. major but six 
could be taken in the other major field. Of the 
remaining twenty-four credits, the courses on the 
library and society and on literature survey and 
selection (six credits) were definitely “liberaliz- 
ing". That leaves eighteen credits of a more 
technical variety though I tend to agree with 
whoever it was (Shores?) that said almost any 
library course well taught is a liberal arts 
course. I had excellent teachers, a solid liberal 
arts background from one of the best small col- 
leges in the country, and felt prepared to go into 
a beginning professional job. I think my record 
and that of my classmates shows we took jobs of 
responsibility, performed them well, and served 
the profession as well as the public. 

I see five reasons why the acceptance of the 
undergraduate major in library science as 
professionals (perhaps between the library assis- 
tant and the librarian as you have defined him, 
as far as status and salary are concerned) would 
be of benefit to the individual and to the profes- 
sion: 

1. In an undergraduate program there is op- 
portunity for guidance throughout all four years 
of college. This is what makes it possible to get 
another major along with the L.S. major. Also 
the presence of the library school and the qual- 
ity of the students enrolled in it attracts some 
who had never considered a library career be- 
fore. 

2. The time and expense of that immediately 
necessary fifth year before entrance into the 
profession must deter many. An undergraduate 
major provides the opportunity for meaningful 
employment while college costs are recouped. 

3. Probably the greatest advantage to the 
profession is that when these people apply for 
graduate work they have the professional experi- 
ence which will make it more (dare I say it 
again) meaningful; have a better idea of the 
type of library work they are especially inter- 
ested in; and, since they have grasped the fun- 
damental theory and practice of librarianship, 
are ready for truly graduate-level work. If our 
core curriculum is worth anything at all, then we 
must assume that experience following its teach- 
ing is more valuable than that experienced hap- 
hazardly, as a student assistant or page. 

4. If the beginning professional positions are 
filled with imagination and competence by the 
graduates of undergraduate departments, then 
the M.A.’s can be trained for and ready to tackle 
jobs that require greater experience and educa- 
tion but also offer higher pay and more chal- 


lenge. 

5. And lastly, we would have more librarians. 
They would be more qualified to perform profes- 
sional duties than the Library Assistant. The 
public could only benefit and, if ALA took steps 
to examine and guide these undergraduate pro- 
grams, the profession would benefit too. 

There are two things that I’ve been harping on 
all the way through. I’d just like to say them 
once more. I believe that a person with a degree 
in library science, who has gotten it without cut- 
ting out a large chunk of her liberal arts 
courses, is capable of professional attitudes and 
responsibilities and can handle, with credit to 
herself and her employer, many of the positions 
that supposedly require a master’s degree. By 
virtue of this education the undergraduate is on 
a different level than the library assistant—being 
ready to handle professional duties—and should 
be recognized as such. 

SISTER THERESE SHERLOCK 
Graduate Student 
Columbia University 

New York City 


management training for all 


In the libraries I serve there are the common 
dual needs of manpower and education opposed 
by the lack of financial resources to satisfy them. 
It seems to me that the proposal made by Mr. 
Asheim offers the opportunity to solve both 
needs within the financial capability of the small 
community without detracting from the upgrad- 
ing of standards of professional education gener- 
ally. Systemization is the key to providing the 
educated manpower without overtaxing the 
budget of the small community. 

If you will permit me during this discussion, I 
would like to examine an item that is closely al- 
lied to the proposal though slightly off its direct 
focus. 

I know that the reading and the critique of 
any paper must always contain much of the sub- 
jective since the reader necessarily relates and 
compares the content to his own knowledge and 
experience. And it was in this regard that I was 
pleased with the strong stand on the need for 
management training (p. 1100d). 

Though the paper does not devote itself to ed- 
ucational program specifics I would suggest that 
a MSLS degree core prerequisite be a sound 
foundation in management followed by the spe- 
cifics of library administration. It is my belief 
that this knowledge is essential to the full per- 
formance of all library professionals whether 
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they ever aspire to or achieve top management 
positions. As stated, and I fully agree, the li- 
brary profession is lacking in this skill and I be- 
lieve we must play catch-up ball if we are to as- 
sume a respected place among our sister profes- 
sions. Accordingly, I recommend that the acqui- 
sition of management knowledge precede rather 
than follow the move to administrative posts and 
that it be required of all. 

It is here then that I would amend the 
"either/or" statement (p. 1100d) that adminis- 
tration is but one of many equally valuable spe- 
cializations, for in the pursuance of another spe- 
cialization, one's full contributions to its objec- 
tives will be hampered if he cannot through a 
knowledge of management deliver the full values 
of his specialty. The pursuing of any specializa- 
tion program to the exclusion of accompanying 
management training is, I think, a mistake. 
Please forgive me if I seem to over-emphasize 
this need, but if I do so it is because I believe it 
has too long been underemphasized. We have a 
great and essential service to offer our fellow 
man and everyone in the profession needs to be 
trained in how to best marshal our resources to 
deliver. 

I am hopeful that there will be an early move- 
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ment on the part of library schools and library 
administrators to push for the adoption of Mr. 
Asheim's proposal as an official ALA position, 
and that this action will be translated into re- 
vised curriculum and career ladders. 
Fred BELL 
Field Consultant 
Texas State Library 
San Antonio 


Additional Notes on the Kitchen Table 


(Mr. Shapiro is answering Mr. Bryant’s com- 
ments on p. 26 in ALA Bulletin, Jan. 1969.) 

It is my belief that we can tolerate arbitrary 
limits in alcoholic beverage laws or auto license 
laws or gun sale laws, etc. These are laws which 
regulate our physical conduct. Measurements in 
such areas are simple. Laws which regulate our 
thoughts must, however, be judged in quite an- 
other context and against the enjoinder of the 
First Amendment. In this latter context where 
personal taste is the major guidepost for mea- 
surement, the problem of “overkill” in the zeal- 
ousness of the censor is always a concern. 

The fact that a parent may purchase a re- 
stricted item for a child does not answer the ob- 
jection to censorship by the government. For the 
child this chilling restriction must certainly con- 
vey the impression that something is wrong or 
impure about the particular material which the 
government condemns. This strikes me as an in- 
direct licensing provision in a particular area of 
thought. If it is required today for ideas about 
sex which offend a particular group, what is to 
prevent a similar requirement in order for chil- 
dren to be confronted with political ideas or reli- 
gious concepts which the government condemns 
as “wrong” or “impure.” 

Finally, as to notes on the kitchen table, I can- 
not escape the question of whether we adults are 
simply locked in some meaningless intellectual 
torment over fears which youngsters today have 
long since left behind. Laws which are out of 
step with the meter of the times will, like prohi- 
bition, come to be honored more in the breach 
than in the observance. 

SANFORD SHAPIRO 

Attorney 

Fulreader, Rosenthal & Shapiro 
Rochester, New York 
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Recommended Reading 


in Social Studies 


and History 


OLD CITIES and NEW TOWNS: The changing face of the nation 
Alvin Schwartz Illustrated with photographs 
* “School, city, suburban, and rural libraries will want this competent, sympathetic, 
and multifaceted profile of the city. The lucid text and expressive photographs are well- 
correlated to clarify the complexities of urban growth, sprawl, change, renewal, zoning, 
and planning. . . . Young and older adults will not find the format childish, while young 
enthusiasts can enjoy poring over the slew of photographs and architectural diagrams." 
School Library Journal. Ages 12-Up. 128pp. $5.95; $5.89 DLLB 


AGRICULTURE U.S.A. America's Most Basic Industry 

Henry B. Lent | illustrated with photographs 

“An excellent overview of agriculture. . .. A useful addition to the vocational guidance 
shelves and good supplementary reading in social studies." School Library Journal. 
Ages 10-Up. 160pp. $4.95; $4.90 DLLB 


OLD NEW ORLEANS, the Creole City: Its Role in American History, 1728-1803 
Olga Hall-Quest Illustrated by Victor Lazzaro 

An historical study of New Orleans and the Mississippi Valley “. . . from contemporary 
accounts. . . . Vivid, personalities and particulars as familiar as pralines in a well- 
integrated, well-paced history.” The Kirkus Service. “. .. In an orderly narrative, which 
makes use of memoirs and chronicles, the author relates the history of New Orleans... ; 
its varied inhabitants ... ; the effect of the French and Indian Wars . . . ; and evokes the 
beauties of the Vieux Carré. . . .” The Horn Book. Ages 12-Up. 192pp. $4.25; $4.21 DLLB 


BEAVER SKINS and MOUNTAIN MEN: The importance of the beaver in the 
discovery, exploration, and settlement of the North American Continent 

Carl Burger [Illustrated by the author 

“The development of the American fur-trapping industry and trade is clearly, accu- 
rately and interestingly related in this study which includes a section on the physiology 
and activities of the beaver. . . . Detailed, attractive black-and-white illustrations and 
maps enhance the text, as does the inclusion of quotes from original sources. .. . Burger's 
book, with its focus on the beaver as well as on his hunters, is an excellent choice for 
readers in junior high school and beyond.” School Library Journal. Ages 14-Up. 192pp. 
$5.95; $5.89 DLLB 





Photograph from OLD CITIES and NEW TOWNS 


The DUTTON LIFETIME LIBRARY BINDING prices above are Dutton's prices only and in no way reflect the prices 
at which books may be sold by other suppliers. The trade edition prices above are Dutton's suggested list price only. 


SD 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY * 201 Park Avenue South « New York 10003 
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ARCHEOLOGY 


An archeologist is a detective who investi- 
; the past. He is not interested In crimes 
ates iminals, but in discovering how peoples 
and cri ast lived, ate, worked, and played, 
of the р the clues һе can find, the агсһеојо. 
Using та to piece together a picture of the 
gist [^ he is investigating. He wants to know 
op pad of houses they lived in, how they 
what d how they grew and fixed their foods, 
ap protected themselves from danger- 
p Pals and dangerous neighbors. 
o 


HEOLOGY: THE STUDY OF ARTIFACTS 
y ARC word archeology comes from two old 
fee archaios ("ancient") and logos 
EE ” or “talk”). From these two words 
Caw 4 see that "archeology" should mean 
you t about and discuss old things, and so 
A = Archeology is the study of the things 
at elt peoples used and enjoyed. Such 
that gu called artifacts. Artifacts can be 
ether vases and jewelry. They can also be 
pean day pots, pans, baskets, and tools. The 
ОРОО studies these things as clues to 
aro Mu people used to live. 
den archeologists are concerned onl 
ith early peoples who had not discoverg 
i to write, for it is about these peoples tl 
nat is known. Some ancient peoples, g 
arty фоне of the Old World. len, ien 
p rdi that tell about their times. Studvin 
E records is the job of a historian. He 
pene rs how past peoples lived from what 
et ee about themselves. The archeolo- 
A: job is to discover the histories of ancient 
gist da through things, rather than through 
ai s. Archeologists know how to under- 
Жр fo traces of people who left few or no 
written records. > 


| THE KINDS OF ARCHEOLOGISTS 
› When you think of an archeologist, you 


may think of a man in a sun helmet whoa Pss, 


ld and mummies. Or you ma 
kA гл who works with the r d 
heads and mounds of the erp 
States. Or perhaps your first 
archeologists. who, wor! t 
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These people are all archeologists, bif f 
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What good is the 
most extensive article 
.. on Archeology ifa | 
nine year old doesnt dig it? 


When you're nine years old, you can either love 
archeology or hate it. Most kids have an open 
mind. But the wrong encyclopedia can close it 
fast. It can make archeology seem like such a 
complicated bore. 


What a pity. When the right encyclopedia can 
make the same subject such an adventure. 


Take the New Book of Knowledge. 


Read our illustrated introduction to archeology. 
Isn't that the way to lure a curious kid into a 
whole new world of thought? 
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Now take а look at our related articles on Cave 
Dwellers, Fire, Prehistoric Man, Food, and 
Tools and Weapons. It's material like this that 
can launch a child on a lifetime career. 


The New Book of Knowledge is all new. From 
A to Z. Written by elementary education spe- 
cialists. 


And designed to make a young child a junior 
specialist on subjects that used to be way over 
his head. 
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THE NEW BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


It never talks over the heads of 3rd to 6th graders. 
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(Ge) GROLIER EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION, 845 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10022 
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Want to read 
what’ in the cards 
for your library? 


ac 


н. 
'S JUN ы 





Ask about the brand-new RECORDAK 
EASAMATIC Reader. With so much printed 
material now being published on micro- 
film cards—called ''microfiche"— this 
inexpensive reader is a virtual “must.” 

Who’s using microfiche these days? 

The Department of Commerce is, for 
one. So is the U.S. Office of Education. 
So, too, are many technical and non- 
technical magazines. 

And for good reason. One 4 by 6-inch 
card holds up to 98 magazine-size pages 
of data—vital data to any student or 
professional researcher in your area. 


SRECORDEK Microfilm Systems by Kodak 
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Yi dak. 


And with a RECORDAK EASAMATIC 
Reader, look-up is very simple, very fast. 
All you dois set the unique image locator 
on the reader to the page number on the 
index—and you've got a page-size image 
on the screen. 

Nice thing about all this is the price— 
the cost of a RECORDAK EASAMATIC 
Reader is low. Very low. 

Why wait? To find out what’s in the 
cards for your library, simply contact: 
Eastman Kodak Company, Business 
Systems Markets Division, Dept. (i-2. 
Rochester, New York 14650. 








Books for Young Readers • Spring 1969 


I Am a Hunter 


By Mercer Mayer; three-color 
pictures by the author. A de- 
lightful young Walter Mitty 
tries out a series of possible 
careers to the annoyance and 
mystification of everyone. 
Ages 4-8. March. $3.25; $3.18* 


Blackboard Bear 


By Martha Alexander; three- 
color pictures by the author. 
When a little boy has a big 
bear, being little doesn't mat- 
ter quite so much. Ages 3-7. 
March. $2.95; $2.96* 


Golden Butter 


By Sheila La Farge; three-color 
pictures by Mercer Mayer. Jan 
discovers that butter, besides 
being delicious, is good for 
catching bears. Ages 5-9. May. 

$3.95; $3.69* 


The Story of Taou 


By Robert Vavra; full-color 
photographs by the author. 
A poetic parable about an 
island inhabited by beautiful 
fighting birds and the new- 
comer who makes peace. 
Ages 4-9. April. $4.50; $4.17* 


A Special Trick 


By Mercer Mayer; full-color 
pictures by the author. Elroy 
stumbles upon a magician's 
dictionary and creates quite 
an uproar until he figures out 
how to use it properly. Ages 
4-9. April. $4.50; $4.17* 


The Fire Plume 


Legends of the 
American Indians 


Collected by Henry Rowe 
Schoolcraft; edited by John 
Bierhorst; pictures by Alan E. 
Cober. Superb Indian tales 
collected over a century ago 
—never before published in a 
young readers' edition. Ages 
7-11. April. $3.95; $3.69* 


Charles Darwin 


By Carla Greene; pictures by 
David Hodges. The life and 
achievements of the natural- 
ist who developed the con- 
cept of evolution, explained 
in simple terms. Ages 8-12. 
March. $3.50; $3.39* 


Valley of the Hawk 


By Ruth Loomis; pictures by 
Douglas Gorsline. Jill makes 
friends with a shy young In- 
dian girl in the midst of mys- 
terious thefts that develop 
far-reaching consequences. 
Ages 8-12. April. $3.75; $3.61* 


The Mystery Tunnel 


By Jean Bothwell; pictures by 
Charles Robinson. Abbot and 
his cousin Mary Ellen unravel 
the mysteries of a legendary 
spy network active during the 
American Revolution. Ages 8- 
12. May. $3.95; '$3.69* 


Still Waters 
of the Air 


Poems by Three 
Modern Spanish Poets 
Edited by Richard Lewis; pic- 
tures by Arvis Stewart. Evoca- 
tive, impressionistic poems by 
Juan Ramón Jiménez, Feder- 
ico García Lorca, and Antonio 
Machado. In English and 
Spanish. All ages. April. 
$3.95; $3.69* 


Computer: 
The Mind Stretcher 


By Weyman Jones; diagrams 
by Nicholas Constantino. A 
stimulating, authoritative ex- 
planation of how computers 
work, by an IBM executive— 
author of Edge of Two Worlds. 
Ages 11 up. May. $3.95 


Across a 
Billion Years 7% 


By Robert Silverberg. 

Twenty-two-year old 

Tom Rice is a 24th 

century archeolo- 

gist on an inter- 

planetary search for. 

the creators of a 

super civilization. 

Ages 14 up. April. V 8 
$4.50 i31 


Illustration from Blackboard Bear 
*Publisher's suggested price for Li- 
brary Edition and is not intended 
to control the resale price thereof. 
THE DIAL PRESS, INC. 

750 Third Ave., N.Y. 10017 





How to bea 
confident art buyer 


RUE VENISE, Maurice Utrillo 


Take the uncertainty out of building 
your circulating loan collection. Rely on 
Gaylord for excellent quality, correctly 
framed full color reproductions of the 
favored works of great painters. 


Our Basic Art Collection offers you a 
choice of five balanced groups, selected 
by experts who know just which artists 
and subjects are most popular with 
library patrons. Each contains about 20 
pictures. Buy one, two or more groups, 
as your budget allows; they go together 
іп any combination ... may be added to 
at any time. 


GIRL READING, Jean-Honore Fragonard 


Please write for our new full color Art Brochure. It tells you what you want 


to know about building a circulating art collection to expand the cultural 
influence of your library. 


GAYLORD 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


GAYLORD BROS, INC. - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 13201 - STOCKTON, CALIF. 85201 
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editor's choice 





It was actually by accident that the materials 
assembled for this issue are all commentaries on 
communications. The special section on media 
centers in school libraries places them in the 
pioneer class in use of communications media in 
the library. The article on a censorship situation 
in a library dramatically points up the break- 
down in communications between the librarian 
and the community he serves while underscoring 
how alone is the man who sticks to his ideals. 
There is, also, an article on employee relations 
that stingingly illustrates the lack of communica- 
tion within libraries between its administrator 
and the professional staff. 

There is a temptation to don a mournful pur- 
ple and black toga so that we may cry Cassan- 
dra. We could wail of the isolation and apathy 
of the public library that displays only best sell- 
ers and provides booklists on *How Does Your 
Garden Grow" and *Care and Feeding of Cats," 
while it ignores the problems of the use of “ben- 
nies" by junior high school kids, the pollution of 
air and water, etc. We could pour ashes on our 
heads at the college and university library smug 
in its collection that cavorts to the twitch of the 
eye of its research professors, while it ignores 
the needs of the students searching for meaning 
and identity in ideas. We could rend our gar- 
ments at the school librarian willing to push that 
great novel of social change “Oliver Twist" 
while locking up or excluding *Down These 
Mean Streets." As we say, no sack cloth and 


ashes. There have been a multitude of Cassan- 
dras keening longer, louder, and more ele- 
quently. 

We will leave you with the issue and the youth 
on the cover. Plus a poem from a place that lis- 
tened to Cassandras long ago: Library Services, 
Community Action Program, 606 S. Ann St, 
Baltimore, MD 21231. This is their publication 
Chicory: The magazine by and for inner city 
people. This is a poem that appeared in the No- 
vember 1968 issue by a 19-year-old woman. 


The moon is not white. 
Sometimes it's colored. 
I seen it pink, red, and orange at times, 
and if I is down or up, 
it’s a blue moon or green. 
Say, man, dig: 
it's a matter of whether 
you like or not like 
blues or greens, 
low-down blues, 
fat and pregnant greens. 
See what I mean? 
And I seen 
a turquoise moon. 
One night, one Thursday night, 
crazy! 
It was when my mother was drunk. 
I saw a turquoise moon 
and it was sunk 


in deep waters. Jeannette Boyd 
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Second printing, 1968. 
One copy. 


We don't know exactly how many copies of this 
book were originally published 359 years ago. 

But we do know that as fewer and fewer of 
these copies remained in existence, more and 
more people have wanted to read them. 

And those copies that are still intact are diffi- 
cult for even a scholar to get his hands on. Be- 
cause the most effective way for a library to pro- 
tect its rare books from being destroyed is to pro- 
tect them from being used by too many people. 

University Microfilms is in business to make 
sure that the available supply of any given book 
is precisely equal to the demand for it. 

If so much as one copy of a book exists, and 
that copy is capable of being microfilmed, we can 
make as many additional copies as anyone wants. 

As of this moment, we have over 30,000 out-of- 
print books on microfilm And if we don't have a 


book, we'll find it, film it, and turn out copies 
like the one above. 

Books printed in Roman alphabets cost you 4 
per page. Books in non-Roman alphabets cost 
2¢ a page more. And the minimum order we fill 
is one copy. 

If you're interested in seeing which books we 
already have on film, send $3.25 for our 800-page 
catalog. (If you're a librarian, send us a letter on 
your library's stationery instead of the money.) 
In addition to the catalog, we'll send you our 
monthly publication listing all the books we've 

added to it. 

Then, should what you want turn out to be 
something other than what we have, send us the 
title, author and publisher's name. 


If copies of the book are still around, we'll see 
that you get one, also. 


University Microfilms 


300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48103, (313) 761-4700 
University Microfilms Limited, High Wycomb, England. 
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For years, 
ever since the company first established 
a fresh, new standard for library furniture, 
D -Da the profession has looked to SJÖSTRÖM 
V for leadership in design. 
This imposes a real responsibility 
for a on our designers and craftsmen— 
a fact of which the company is well aware. 
Now, after a solid year 


° 
Design of living with, working with, refining, 


SJOSTROM U.S.A. is proud to present 


D rt a new furniture, 
epa ure a unique combination of advanced design 


and ingenious construction, 

a furniture within the means of every library 
large and small, 

adesign departure you'll want to incorporate 
in your library 


SOLARA 700 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 









SJÖSTRÖM. USA 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 

1717 NORTH TENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 19122 


Visit Sjóstróm's Booth H-51-53-55 at the AASA Conference, February 15 to 19, Atlantic City. 
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intellectual freedom 








"The Chief Political Question of our Time," repro- 
duced below by permission of The Public Life (29 
Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10003), was written by 
Walter Karp and H. R. Shapiro, the editors and pri- 
mary contributors. A relatively new publication, The 
Public Life considers issues and problems facing mod- 
ern day society, often in provocative and unusual 
terms. We think its point of view will be stimulating 
to the readers of this column. 


We use the term "radical" as though there 
were degrees of it. The terrorist with a bomb, we 
say, is “more radical" than the agitator with a 
pamphlet. Young student rebels who favor 
Maoist China feel more radical than old Commu- 
nist Party packhorses who still defend the Soviet 
Union. This is worse than nonsense. To be radi- 
cal means to grasp the root of the matter. Politi- 
cally, it means knowing what is wrong with the 
world and what can cure it. 

We form a mass society of mere jobholders, 
condemned, by and large, to private fates and so- 
cial anxieties, while our public affairs are in the 
hands of a few. Yet this mass condition of being 
mere jobholders is not on any current list of our 
"problems." From far Left to far Right, it is 
taken for granted that men are preeminently 
jobholders and that is all there is to that. The 
capitalist Right assures the jobholder that he is, 
during off-hours, the “sovereign consumer,” 
whose wish is their command: as, for example, 
the wish to own a car that breaks down after 
three years. The modern Marxist socialist tells 
workers that, under socialism, their labor will no 
longer be “alienated,” which will not make it 
any less dreary, or their **socialized" worker-lives 
any less devoid of public freedom and responsi- 
bility. The liberal Center promises, under fed- 
eral management, “equality of opportunity,” im- 
plying that the loftiest goal they can envision is 
a society that equalizes the chance for a better 
job. 


What’s Wrong with the World 


Left, Right, or Center, each faction hopes to 
cure the world’s ills by giving us an enlarged 
dose of the world’s disorder, for the fact that we 
are becoming more and more a managed society 
of jobholders is precisely what is wrong with the 
world. 


First, it must be said, an alternative to the 
jobholder society exists, hard as it is these days 
to imagine it. The alternative was embodied in 
the very frame of the Republic. It holds that 
men are, by nature, political beings—not work- 
ers, nor jobholders, not consumers, not “timid 
and industrious animals,” as Tocqueville once 
termed the state of men reduced to mere employ- 
ment. In a Republic, men were to be, above all 
else, citizens. This was no honorific. The citizen 
is a political man; he enjoys by right the widest 
possible scope to speak and act in public in the 
management of public affairs. Only that which 
was impossible for local citizens to manage 
would they authorize higher representative bod- 
ies to undertake. And by “impossible,” impossi- 
ble was meant, nothing less. The Republic was 
not established for the sake of “efficiency.” If we 
wanted efficiency, we would have formed a mon- 
archy. The Republic was founded to make the 
free life of the citizen possible—for it’s own 
sake, If we were efficient in this, we would be ef- 
ficient enough. 

A Republic of self-governing citizens is the 
only possible alternative to the mass society of 
jobholders. Does this sound like “political ro- 
manticism,” as one New York Times letter-writer 
recently charged? The truth is, any political 
reordering which fails to establish this alterna- 
tive will fail to cure even the ills we recognize. 

First, when we talk of improving the “quality 
of life’—that fast-fading “new” liberal slogan— 
we talk in vain, which is why the slogan is now 
rarely heard. There is no improving the quality 
of life in a managed society of jobholders, for its 
chief political product is a mass of superfluous 
men, just as its chief spiritual product is the 
restless, stupified consumer. 

The jobholder society is a society of consum- 
ers (under economic dictatorship, a frustrated 
consumer, as in the Soviet Union). What else is 
there to be when all the world now asks of the 
vast majority of us is that we wake up in the 
morning when the alarm clock rings and get to 
work on time? In such a society, buying un- 
needed merchandise is the only direct experience 
of freedom most people know. 

The mass society of jobholders breeds stupid- 
ity, swinishness and intolerance. When a man 
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has no part to play in public life, every point of 
view except his own sounds freakish—he rarely 
hears any other. Docile, dependent, swathed in 
routine, the jobholder is threatened by every- 
thing not routine—a fact which goes a long way 
to explain George Wallace's support. 

The mass society produces men whose cour- 
age nobody needs, whose loyalty is never de- 
manded, who can adhere to any principle with- 
out once having to stand up for any of them. It 
produces men, therefore, who are strangers to 
themselves, for we only know what we are when 
we are asked to show what we can do. 

We become that perfect material for usurpers 
and corruptors: an electorate of spectators for 
whom reality is no longer something to act upon, 
but something to watch pass by. Men today will 
cheer the construction of some destructive, need- 
less turnpike they will ride on twice a year, yet 
endure with slavish docility the rotting trains 
and buses they ride on every day. Like the su- 
personic jet and innumerable other swindles, 
these highways provide a spectacle of “progress” 
for superfluous men to watch. Pernicious busy- 
bodies like Robert Moses made whole careers 
out of transforming ill-conceived projects into 
shiny panoramas of progress. Finding boondog- 
gles that buy off troublesome interests while be- 
musing the mass of spectators is half the secret 
of so-called government decision-making. 

Second, because the jobholder society is a 
consumer society, it cannot find a cure for pov- 
erty. If the poor are defined (as they must, in 
justice, be) as the bottom third or fourth on the 
consumption scale, they will always be with us 
and they will always be poor, degraded, and dis- 
possessed. This is because in a consumer society 
it is not what you have but what you lack that 
determines your outlook—in Grosse Point as 
well as East Harlem. Nor can there be any real 
reduction of the rate of crime associated with 
poverty, for in a consumer society, to be poor is 
already passive crime; the step to active law- 
breaking is shorter by that much. 

As for absolute poverty, the cure, obviously, 
is some form of guaranteed annual wage, but 
why is it so strongly resisted? It is the voice of 
the jobholding masses we are hearing. Drum it 
into people's heads that their dignity consists in 
gainful employment and they will surely not 
tolerate anyone getting money for nothing—not 
even themselves. 

Third, the jobholder society cannot cure rac- 
ism. All that this society can offer any people 
marked off as a species—which is what racism is 
all about—is better jobs, better housing, “inte- 
grated" socializing, and the promise of some- 
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thing called social equality. Yet what is the re- 
sult? The white jobholder feels threatened and 
angry: “Who do they think they are?”—“What 
do they want now?”—‘Why are we bending over 
backwards so they can get everything?”. Racism 
becomes, not weaker, but more virulent, as wit- 
ness the inflammatory “law and order” clamor 
that no major candidate dares defy. 

The reason for this is clear: there is no such 
thing as “social” equality. Nobody wants to be 
told—or ought to be told—that he is the social 
equal of somebody else. Society is the realm of 
rivalry, envy, and anxiety. In society, people ex- 
amine each other’s garbage pails for signs of in- 
feriority. Social equality is social abrasion. It is 
not in society that we are on an equal footing 
with our fellows, but in the political realm. The 
only equality we can and should recognize is the 
absolute equality of political rights. We are 
equals as citizens, no more, no less, and in no 
other way. But we will never recognize this 
equality despite ten times ten job programs for 
black men if the opportunity to be real citizens 
is no longer anybody’s. 


The Duty to Consume 


Fourth, in the jobholder society, there is no 
way to prevent the economic system’s goals from 
preempting all others. When John Kennedy 
made the “annual growth rate of the economy” 
an explicit national goal, what he did, simply, 
was elevate the big corporation’s primary goal— 
endlessly increasing sales—to the national level, 
thereby making consumption a public duty. 

Yet this elevation of the growth rate—a stu- 
pid and senseless goal if ever there was one— 
was not the automatic response to brute “eco- 
nomic power.” Quite the contrary. It was the 
final result of a decision taken fourteen years be- 
fore by the Truman administration: namely the 
adoption of full employment as a primary na- 
tional goal. With that strictly political decision 
the whole system was locked into place. To pro- 
mote full employment we must annually increase 
our sales, and to increase those sales we must 
dutifully consume to capacity. To lapse into fru- 
gality now would spell ruin. To curb the ugly 
din of advertising would spell ruin. To curtail 
production of shoddy goods would spell ruin. 
With our full employment policy we have be- 
come the slaves of the economic apparatus. 

Clearly, the only way to break out of this 
wretched prison is to abandon any pretense of a 
full-employment program. Yet this is unthink- 
able in a jobholder society. If men have nothing 
to do but hold jobs, to deprive them of work is 
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to deprive them of all. But suppose, however, 
that men are given the widest possible chance to 
be free, active citizens. Suppose they had some- 
thing serious to do, that is worthy of a man, in 
addition to holding jobs, or even in place of a 
job. Suppose we used our great wealth, not to 
bridle men with work—for that is the political 
motive of full employment—but to free men for 
the life of the citizen. Then and only then could 
we justly set aside full employment and put a 
stop to all the moral and social squalor that 
flows directly from it. Then and only then would 
men see fit to establish a guaranteed annual 
wage, for only then would idleness appear, not 
in the guise of an evil, but as an opportunity for 
all. 

This is the heart of the matter. Throughout 
history, men saw in leisure the condition and op- 
portunity for participating in politics. Now we 
can afford leisure on a scale never before possi- 
ble. It is this, as much as anything else, that 
gives us our grand opportunity for establishing 
the republic of free active citizens we were once 
meant to be. 

Make no mistake about this being a *roman- 
tic" effort to “turn back the clock." It is all 
quite feasible and nobody knows this better than 
the managers of our affairs. Whatever else they 
may lack, our political leaders know in their 
bones that leisure time is time men will spend in 
public affairs. Instead, they prefer to keep us 
busy. They will spend billions to keep us busy 
and ask us to praise them for their “liberalism.” 

It is not entirely a coincidence that, at the mo- 
ment in history when we have become rich 
enough for men to live as citizens, we are sad- 
dled with full employment and the duty to con- 
sume, that we are told by our betters that local 
democracy is impossible in the “complex” mod- 
ern age, and are asked to view with alarm the 
dangerous prospect of “mass leisure.” 

Politically, what can make “The Republic” 
an actuality is, first, the profound wish and re- 
solve to live the life of a citizen. Unless large 
numbers of men resolve that this is what they 
want and must have, there is no chance whatever 
for the Republic to live. When men in numbers 
agree upon this, however, we will have one 
mighty advantage on our side. America is still a 
republic, dim ghost though it is. All authority 
and legitimacy flow from our revolutionary foun- 
dation. Demand the right of a citizen to govern 
himself, hold to that demand tenaciously, and 
the Republic provides no legitimate means to 
turn that demand aside. The question is: do we 
wish any longer to live the free life of the citizen 
or are we content to continue as superfluous 


men? This is the chief political question of our 
time. 





Are you prepared to defend intellectual free- 
dom? Are you prepared to fight censorship? Are 
you informed about what groups are attacking li- 
brary materials, what materials are being at- 
tacked and how? 

Do you subscribe to the Newsletter on Intel- 
lectual Freedom? The Newsletter provides facts. 
Facts are necessary to defend intellectual free- 
dom. Facts are necessary to fight censorship. 

The Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom, is- 
sued bi-monthly by the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee of the American Library Association. 
Edited by LeRoy Charles Merritt, dean, School 
of Librarianship, University of Oregon. Subscrip- 
tions available from the ALA Subscription De- 
partment. $3 per year. өөө 





“T never thought 
for a moment that 
my library would 
be attacked ... 


let alone me." 


BE 
AWARE! 


A small investment of $3 a 
year keeps you informed 
on censorship and pressure- 
group activity in libraries. 
You can't afford to be caught 
unaware. Write today. 


ACT BEFORE THE FACT 


NEWSLETTER ON 
INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 
ALA SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
50 E. Huron St, Chicago, Ill. 60611 
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Librarians speak out. 


A simple way to boost book circulation... 
send for this report! 


p ——————————————— 





The DuPont Company 
Room 7254 


The way librarians tell it... Wilmington, DE 19898 
а report on a survey conducted by Du Pont Please send mea free copy of 


among librarians, coast to coast. 


the booklet “The Way Librarians 
Tell It". 


Name 


Address 
City 








N 
Ө 


State 

















— 


 ————————— 


This free booklet reports on tive and clean, checkout after 
a survey conducted by Du Pont checkout. Dust jackets protected 
among librarians coast to coast. with MYLAR won't tear, rip, crack 
It’s called “The Way Librarians ог discolor. In fact, they usually 
Tell It"...and it tells about the last as long as a book's binding. 
importance of—and the protec- Be sure to look for the MYLAR 
tion of—book jackets in building trademark when ordering from 
circulation. your supplier's catalog. 

Du Pont makes the MYLAR* But get the full story in “The 
polyester film used by all leading Way Librarians Tell It". Simply 
book-jacket poiar emeta щт fill out the coupon and mail. 
covers of Du Pont’s rugged MYLAR e 
keep books looking new, attrac- «iU DÜNDMY LAR 
*nEG. U.S. РАТ, OFF. EG U 5 pat СР? 
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For Junior and Senior High 


FOR UNDERSTANDING 
TODAY'S PROBLEMS 
Photos. Each, cloth $3.95 
MCE? $3.64 





Forests 

Riches of the Earth 

By C. WILLIAM HARRISON 
Miracle of the Air Waves 
A History of Radio 

By Epwarp A. HERRON 


Saturn V 
The Moon Rocket 
By WILLIAM С. HOLDER 


MESSNER BIOGRAPHIES 
Each, cloth $3.50 MCE* $3.34 


African Firebrand 
Kenyatta of Kenya 
By JuLEs ARCHER 


Champion of Liberty 
Henry Knox 
By Justin F. DENZEL 


Explorer with a Dream 
John Ledyard 

By S. G. MANTEL 

Fearless Adventurer 

Sir Richard Burton 

By ARTHUR ORRMONT 
Freedom Fighter 

Casimir Pulaski 

By Davm J. ABODAHER 
Frontier Nurse 

Mary Breckinridge 

By KATHERINE E. WILKIE and 
ELIZABETH К. MOSELEY 

He Freed the Minds of Men 
René Descartes 

Ву EpwiN P. Hoyt 

Lenin The Man Who 

Made a Revolution 

By I. E. LEVINE 


MILESTONES IN HISTORY 


Illus. Each, cloth $3.95 
MCE? $3.64 


The Cruel Years 

The Story of the Spanish 
Civil War 

By IRVING WERSTEIN 

Flame of Freedom 

The Peasants’ Revolt of 1381 
By CLIFFORD LINDSEY 
ALDERMAN 


For Life and Liberty 

The Story of the Declaration 
of Independence 

By Mary HOEHLING and 
Betry RANDALL 


The Last Emperor 
The Story of Mexico’s 
Fight for Freedom 
By Bos & JAN YOUNG 


MESSNER CAREER BOOKS 


Photos. Each, cloth $3.95 
MCE® $3.64 

Careers in 

Horticultural Sciences 
By Dororny & 

ЈОЅЕРН DowDELL 


Careers in Social Service 
By KATHLYN Gay 


Your Career in Interior Design 
By Rosert V. DOYLE 


MESSNER SPORTS BOOKS 
Illustrated with photos. 


Baseball's Greatest Pitchers 
By MILTON J. SHAPIRO 
Cloth $3.95 МСЕ» $3.64 


Roar of the Road 

The Story of Auto Racing 
By Har BUTLER 

Cloth $4.95 МСЕ» $4.64 


MESSNER TEEN FICTION 
Each, cloth $3.50 MCE® $3.34 


Nurse in Vietnam 
A Career-Romance. 
By NELL M. DEAN 


Who Needs Rainbows? 

By Ivy RvCKMAN. Ann faces a 
difficult personal decision when 
her Negro girlfriend is rejected 
by her high-school sorority. 


*Publisher's price to schools and 
libraries on Messner Certified Edi- 
tions. Resellers are free to sell our 
publications at any price they 
choose. 


New from 


Messner... 
Spring 1969 


For Upper 
Elementary Grades 


OTHER PEOPLE, OTHER PLACES 


Ali of Turkey 

By Јорітн M. SPIEGELMAN. 
Photos. A UNICEF Book. 
Cloth $3.50 MCE® $3.34 


Two Brothers of Peru 

By JUDITH M. SPIEGELMAN. 
Photos. A UNICEF Book. 
Cloth $3.50 MCE? $3.34 


Majola, a Zulu Boy 
By Mint STEw. Photos. 
Cloth $3.50 MCE® $3.34 


The Yellow River 
By MARGARET Rav. 
Illus. Cloth $3.95 MCE® $3.64 


The World of Chocolate 
Ву NORAH SMARIDGE. Illus. 
Cloth $3.95 МСЕ° $3.64 


The Irish Helped Build 
America 


By Vircrnia B. MCDONNELL. 
Tllus. Cloth $3.95 MCE® $3.64 


Puerto Ricans 

From Island to Mainland 

By ARLENE Harris KURTIS. 
Photos. Cloth $3.95 MCE® 
$3.64 


BIOGRAPHY 


Sons of Liberty 
By FELIX Sutton. Illus. 
Cloth $3.95 MCE® $3.64 


SCIENCE 


Lightning and Thunder 

By Martin L. KEEN. 
Diagrams, drawings, photos. 
Cloth $4.50 MCE® $4.29 


SPORTS 


Baseball Talk for Beginners 
By Jor ARCHIBALD. Illus. by 
author. Cloth $3.95 

MCE® $3.64 





JULIAN MESSNER Division of Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1 West 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 10018 


WORLD FAMOUS SEAL DRY MOUNTING PRESSES 


& 


MASTERPIECE 350 


Җ к 
Nh 
STANDARD 120 


RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 
FEATHERLIKE OPERATION 


Seal presses are built of sturdy, alloyed aluminum by skilled craftsmen. 
They are portable and can be set up on any table or bench. Anyone can 
Eget perfect results every time. Fifty thousand Seal presses are in use 
giving excellent service. 

Seal presses are used by the U.S. Department of Defense and other 
government facilities for valuable documents and records, by profes- 
sional photographers, picture framers, large and small industrial firms, 
by museums, libraries and for many purposes in the field of education. 
THERMOSTATICALLY CONTROLLED — All Seal presses except Junior 60 
are equipped with automatic thermostats adjustable from 180* to 
350°F. No thermometer to watch. Pilot light indicates when proper 
operating temperature is reached. Junior 60 equipped with automatic, 
non-adjustable thermostatic control. All with three-wire cord set. 


ON-OFF SWITCH — TIMING FLASHER — All automatic adjustable 


thermostat models are equipped with an on-off switch and a built-in 
timing flasher which eliminates guess work and accurately counts off 
heating time. No timing flasher or switch on Junior 60. 

М SELF-ADJUSTING — The felt-covered sponge rubber pad of а Seal press 
compensates for the thickness of material being mounted, laminated 
or backed. Adjustable platen further broadens the range of thickness 
which a Seal press will accommodate. 


COMMERCIAL 200 


JUNIOR 60 


JUMBO 150 


COMpress 101 





MASTERPIECE 350 . . . The largest Seal press; especially designed for 
picture framing and industrial work. Heating platen measures 26" x 32". 
Will handle larger prints to 52" wide by any length in sections. $430.00 


COMMERCIAL 200 . . . Preferred by photographers as most versatile 
press. Expert mounting becomes as simple as setting the adjustable 
thermostat on this rugged dry press. Heating platen measures 1814” x 
23". Handles prints to 36" by any length in sections. $248.00 


JUMBO 150... Similar to Standard model but provides for sectional 
mounting by being open on three sides. The heating platen measures 
1815" x 1515". Larger prints to 36" by any length in sections. $192.00 


STANDARD 120... The dependability of the economical Standard model 
makes fast friends and lasting mounts. The heating platen measures 
1815" x 1514". Larger prints to 36" x 161%” in sections. $162.00 


COMpress 101... Provides all the features of its big brothers in the 
Seal family of multi-application presses and is condensed for economy. 
With built-in outlet for tacking iron. Handles work 12" x 15" in one 
operation and larger materials 24" by any length in sections. $155.00 


JUNIOR 60... An inexpensive press for the occasional user. Heating 
platen measures 8!" x 1114”. Handles larger prints to 16" by any 
length in sections. Recommended only for dry mounting. $85.00 


AVAILABLE THROUGH LIBRARY SUPPLY DEALERS 


Guaranteed 





SEAL DRY MOUNT 


BLUEPRINTS 
PHOTOSTATS 
TEAR SHEETS 
ADVERTISING 
LAYOUTS 
MAPS 
CHARTS 
CLIPPINGS 
POSTERS 
MANIPULATIONS 
DOCUMENTS 


BUSINESS 

PAPERS 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
DRAWINGS 
RENDERINGS 
CATALOG PAGES 
RECORDS 
ID CARDS 
INDEX CARDS 
EMPLOYEE PASSES 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


PAINTINGS 

LITHOGRAPHS 

SILKS 

RICE PAPERS 

VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENTS 


SEAL, INCORPORATED 





FOR ONE YEAR AGAINST 
MANUFACTURING DEFECTS 





SEAL LAMINATE 


BLUEPRINTS 
OFFSET PASTE-UPS 
PRESENTATIONS 
BUTTERFLY WINGS 
LEAVES 

PLAQUES 

DISPLAY CARDS 
MAPS 

MENUS 
NEWSPAPERS 


wW @ 


SEAL 
CLOTH BACK 
AND HINGE 


MAPS 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
ACETATES 
SUSPENSIONS ON 

RODS 

RIBBONS 

GROMMETS 
BLUEPRINTS 
ACCORDION FOLDS 


SEAL 
TRANSPARENCY 
"LIFTS" 


OVERHEADS 

SLIDES 

LIGHT BOXES 

ADVERTISING 
DISPLAYS 

LAMP SHADES 
AND OTHER 
HOBBY USES 


DERBY, CONNECTICUT 





DRY MOUNTING AND LAMINATING PRESSES — МТ5 – FOTOFLAT — CHARTEX — SEAL-LAMIN — TRANSPARA-FILM 
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Our new microfilm reader 


does everything that an $800 reader is supposed to do. 


Except cost $800. 


Our new 1414 Reader sells for $225, shipping 
included. 

But when you buy one, you get more than 
what you pay for. 

For one thing, you get as large a screen as 
you'd expect to find on a reader costing several 
hundred dollars more. The 1414's screen mea- 
sures 14 x 14 inches. It's also treated for even, 
all-over illumination. 

In addition, you get a winding mechanism 
that anyone can use, in any direction, with 
one hand tied behind his back. 

And because a person's eyes are usually 
higher than his hands, the screen is mounted 


above the winding mechanism, at eye level. 

Our 1414 Reader is the first one with a 
quartz-halogen lamp. The lamp is cooled by 
what may be the only really silent, mainte- 
nance-free blower in the business. 

Finally, the 1414 is adaptable for 16mm mi- 
crofilm, as well as the usual 35mm kind. And 
a low-priced microfiche adaptor is available. 

Now that you know what our new 1414 
Reader does in general, write us for all the 
specifics. 

Then, if you still want to spend $800 when 
you order a reader, you can order ours with 
$575 worth of microfilm. 


University Microfilms 


300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48103, (313) 761-4700 
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DECORATOR COVERS 
BY TREASURE TROVE! 


Lovely decorator fabrics and decorator papers 
collected from the world over. Exciting 
original designs. All brilliantly reproduced 
in superb colors on fine buckram to 
bring an entirely new dimension to 

library rebinding and prebinding. 


Decorator Covers are indentified with 

the little TT symbol, hallmark of the 

finest quality covers and binding 

skills. They are extra-protected with a 

tough plastic coating that keeps them new- 
looking through many more circulations. 


Ask your quality Treasure Trove binder to 
show you a selection of sample 
Decorator Covers. See what 
a beautiful difference they 
can make in your library. 
And at no extra cost. 


for “Homeward Bound” Rebound 
and Pre-bound Books 
2134 East Grand Avenue, Des Moines, lowa 
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Our list of curriculum-oriented 
titles is large and excellent. 


Here is a sampling. 





CAREERS 





The YOU CAN WORK Books 


By BETTY WARNER DIETZ. Consult- 
ing Editor: Carl L. Byerly. A wholly new 
approach to learning about career oppor- 
tunities by surveying one entire system — 
particularly helpful to the underprivi- 
leged. 


The first two titles: You CAN WORK IN 
THE EDUCATION SERVICES and You CAN 
WORK IN THE HEALTH SERVICES. Each 
book: 96 pp., with about 95 photogs. GR. 
5-12. Each: GB $3.96; paperbound, $2.45e. 
For further information about this pio- 
neering new series, write to the publisher. 


SCIENCE 





NATURE'S NURSERY 

Baby Mammals 

By ROBERT G. HUDSON. Illus. with 50 
photogs. New insights into the world of 
wild mammals. GR. 5-9. GB $3.69 


SHIFTING SANDS 
The Story of Dunes 


By RAMONA MAHER. Photogs., map, 
diagrams. The formation and behavior of 
dunes, with explanations from a variety of 
disciplines. GR. 7-10. GB $3.49 


DUAL LANGUAGE 





JOHNNY LOST 
JUANITO PERDIDO 
The Story of a Little Cuban Boy 
Told in English and Spanish 
By MARIANA PRIETO. Other books by 
this author with Spanish/English text are 
The Wise Rooster and A Kite for Carlos. 
Illus. in color and black and white. 

K-3. GB $349 


HISTORY 





THE RENAISSANCE 

By GEORGE BULL. Illus. by Elizabeth 
Hammond. The story of the rebirth of 
learning, splendidly told in this new addi- 
tion to the widely praised YouNG HisTo- 
RIAN Series. GR. 8-10. GB $3.29 


THE YOUNG 
REVOLUTIONARIES 

A History of Youthful Heroes 

in the American Revolution 

By J. C. LONG. How youth forged our 
nation. GR. 7-9. GB $3.69 


OTHER LANDS 





THE DRAGON TREE 


By RUTH TOOZE. Illus. by Joseph Es- 
courido. The new book, set in the Canary 
Islands, by the author of the highly 
praised Three Tales of Monkey and Three 
Tales of Turtle. GR. 3-5. GB $3.69 


GORILLA ADVENTURE 


By WILLARD PRICE. Authentic Afri- 
can story and background, by the author 
of Safari Adventure and Lion Adventure. 

GR. 7-9. $3.95 


LITERATURE 





WHO WROTE THE CLASSICS? 
By NORA STIRLING. Highly acclaimed 
biographies of British and U.S. authors. 

YA. Vol. I, $5.50; Vol. II, $6.50 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 
Sales Office: 200 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10016 


Purchasers of our books have complete freedom of choice in pricing these books for resale to others, 
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washington reports 





by Germaine Krettek and Eileen D. Cooke 


NACL Bill Introduced at Opening of Congress 


In the opening hours of the first session of the 
91st Congress, convened January 3, 1969, Rep. 
William A. Steiger (R-Wis.) introduced HR 908, 
a bill to establish a National Commission on Li- 
braries and Information Science entitled the Na- 
tional Library Commission Act of 1969. 

For the benefit of new Members in Congress, 
Mr. Steiger, now a second-term Congressman 
and a Member of the House Education and Labor 
Committee, made a lengthy statement (Congres- 
sional Record, January 3, 1969, p. H34f) explain- 
ing his continuing interest and efforts to secure 
quality library service for all our citizens. He 
said that he was introducing the bill in order to 
implement the basic recommendations of the Li- 
brary Commission, submitted to the President 
October 15, 1968. (See the January ALA Bulletin, 
p. 67, for complete text of the Commission Re- 
port.) In concluding his introductory statement, 
Congressman Steiger said: 

* At this time I urge you to join me by lending 
your support to this important legislation which 
is designed to benefit all our people. The ration- 
ale for such action may be found in the report 
itself: 


We should look at the value to our people and our 
culture that accrues from the activities of the user 
whose functions are to be enhanced by improved avail- 
ability of library and information services. A library 
can be understood only as it enhances a socially valu- 
able function, one of which—and one that all libraries 
can enhance—is the personal, intellectual, and ethical 
development of every individual in our society. The 
variety of the other socially valuable functions deter- 
mines the need for variety in kinds of libraries. 


“In order for all our people to benefit from the 
information in our libraries, there must be some 
evaluation of the needs of users, the effectiveness 
of present-day libraries in meeting these needs, 
and the impact of federal legislation on library 
development. Once the strengths and weaknesses 
are identified in the areas of resources, manpower, 
program development, inter-library cooperation, 
and so on, recommendations can be made regard- 
ing ways to correct the deficiencies. To this end, 
the Commission would be able to recommend leg- 
islation to the proper authorities concerning new 
legislation." 

Before hearings actually get under way on the 
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proposal, it is anticipated that other bills, identi- 
cal or somewhat different in approach, will be 
introduced. 


Library Central to Pursuit of Knowledge 


The Honorable Wilbur J. Cohen, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, speaking at the 
dedication of a new $360,000 Maryland library,* 
January 5, said that in our rapidly changing 
world, a person's livelihood and, indeed, the very 
essence of the life he leads depends on his edu- 
cation. *His ability to discard much that he has 
learned as it becomes obsolete or irrelevant, and 
to acquire new knowledge—most of it not yet 
discovered—will determine to a large extent, his 
success in an uncertain future . . . And the li- 
brary can and must be central to this pursuit of 
knowledge." 

The Secretary left no doubt about his deep 
conviction in the vital role of libraries and their 
expanding contribution to the nation's rapidly 
growing and constantly changing educational 
needs. He stated that libraries are one of society’s 
most important institutions—clearinghouses of 
ideas—bringing together seekers of knowledge 
and the materials that contain and promote 
knowledge. "They are vital to the total educa- 
tional process. They are essential to the retrieval 
of the proliferating scientific knowledge of the 
twentieth century. But equally as important, they 
are a resource which assists man to grow intel- 
lectually and to enrich his personal life—to help 
him fill his increasing leisure time with satisfy- 
ing, creative pursuits. Today, libraries probably 
touch the lives of more Americans than any other 
cultural institution. 

"Yet library services in the United States are 
grossly inadequate. There are shortages of books 
on the shelves. Librarians are desperately needed 
in all parts of the country. To correct these de- 
ficiencies will involve a far greater investment 
than what we are making today. New ways must 
be found to finance libraries. Today, too many of 
our libraries, along with our schools, are in 
trouble because they are financed by a property 
tax which is incapable of producing the revenue 
needed to pay for high quality facilities and ser- 
vices, New funds and more funds must be found 





* Queen Anne County Free Library, Centreville, 
Md., partially funded with a grant of $97,730 under 
Title II of the Library Services and Construction Act. 
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to provide adequate financing. This is one of the 
most important investments that the nation can 
make. For the vast potential of the library has 
been barely tapped." 

Although Secretary Cohen will be leaving his 
Cabinet post on January 20 when Republican 
California Lieutenant-Governor Robert Finch 
takes over with the changing Administration, it 
is reassuring to know that he intends to continue 
speaking out in support of HEW programs to 
which he has had a lifelong commitment. In ad- 
dition, he will resume teaching at the University 
of Michigan at Ann Arbor. 


Elizabeth E. Hamer and Adoreen M. McCormick, 
Library of Congress 


Shared Cataloging in Eastern Europe 


On January 1, 1969, the National Program for 
Acquisitions and Cataloging, funded under Title 
IIC of the Higler Education Act, was expanded 
to include Czechoslovakian publications. An 
agreement has recently been concluded with the 
State Library of the Czechoslovak Socialist Re- 
public for an expanded exchange of publications 
as well as a shared cataloging program covering 
Czech and Slovak publications. Under the new 
arrangement, materials of research value pub- 
lished in Czechoslovakia will be provided to the 
Library of Congress by the State Library of the 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic together with 
bibliographic information prepared for the two 
national bibliographies, the Céské knihy and the 
Slovenske knihy. 'This bibliographic information 
will be adapted at the Library of Congress ac- 
cording to the shared cataloging policies outlined 
in the Library's Cataloging Service Bulletin 75. 
Printed catalog cards for these publications will 
be available to all NPAC cooperating libraries in 
their depository sets and to all other libraries 
through LC's Card Distribution Service. 

A shared cataloging arrangement with Bul- 
garia, similar to the newly established agreement 
with Czechoslovakia, also began on January 1, 
1969. As part of the new venture the Cyril and 


Methodius National Library will supply the Li- 
brary of Congress with materials published in 
Bulgaria. Bibliographic entries prepared for the 
national bibliography, the Balgarski knigopsis, 
will be matched with the publications and dis- 
patched to the Library of Congress where LC 
printed cards will be prepared as rapidly as pos- 
sible according to the Library's shared catalog- 
ing policies. 


New LC Card Numbers 


A new series of card numbers for Library of 
Congress printed catalog cards will be initiated 
on December 1 to provide an error-detecting sys- 
tem for the card distribution service. Distin- 
guished by an initial digit of 7, the new numbers 
are expected to benefit both the operations of the 
Card Division and its services to subscribers. 
First, only one series of numbers will be used for 
all catalog cards, thus simplifying the numbering 
system and the arrangement of stock in the Card 
Division, as well as reducing the space that must 
currently be allowed for stock expansion and 
the amount of machine-processing required in the 
Card Division's new automated system; special 
alphabetic prefixes and suffixes will no longer be 
used as part of card numbers. Second, the new 
numbers incorporate a “check digit,” as do most 
account-numbers for commercial credit cards, 
which provides automatic detection of nearly all 
errors made by subscribers in transcribing num- 
bers onto orders for catalog cards and will thus 
improve service to subscribers. 

The initial digit of 7 in the new series is fol- 
lowed by the check digit mentioned above, and 
these first two numbers are followed by a hyphen, 
then by a serial number of up to six digits, as- 
signed sequentially, beginning with 1. Sample 
numbers would be 73-24368, 77-139427, or 72- 
8733. Technical information about the new num- 
bers and about the calculation of the check digits 
will appear in Cataloging Service Bulletin 85, 
which is distributed automatically to all subscrib- 
ers to the card distribution service and is free to 
others upon request to the Card Division, Library 
of Congress, Building 159, Navy Yard Annex, 
Washington, D.C. 20541. өөө 


ALA Conferences: Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 22-28, 1969; Detroit, June 
28-July 4, 1970; Dallas, June 20-26, 1971. Midwinter Meetings: Chicago, Jan- 
чагу 19—24, 1970; Los Angeles, January 18-23, 1971. 
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American short story 
is a lot like 
apple pie 


The American short story is a lot like apple pie because it is peculiarly 
American. Totally American. And always associated with America. 


Well, now Spoken Arts brings to you and your classes a study of the 
origins and evolution of the short story in America during its formative years. 


This superb collection of LP recordings is called Classic American Short 
Stories, and it is just that: classic. 


It brings alive the timeless works of Mark Twain, Edgar Allan Poe, Bret 
Harte, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Washington Irving and O. Henry. 


Critics throughout the country have lauded these readings by such 
notables as Alexander Scourby, Robert Ryan, Hiram Sherman, Hurd Hatfield, 
Arthur Klein and Robert Breen. Each record is accompanied by its own 
teacher's guide. 


Order Classic American Short Stories for your classes now. It comes in 
a red, white, and blue box. 


Classic American Short Stories — 
Washington Irving: Rip Van Winkle, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
Nathaniel Hawthorne: The Great Stone Face, The Minister's Black Veil 
Edgar Allan Poe: The Pit and the Pendulum, The Tell-Tale Heart 
The Cask of Amontillado, The Masque of the Red Death, 
The Fall of the House of Usher 
Mark Twain: The Notorious Jumping Frog of Calaveras County 
Bret Harte: The Luck of the Roaring Camp, The Outcasts of Poker Flat 
O Henry: The Gift of the Magi, The Last Leaf 


10 LP recordings, 10 teaching guides. 
Complete package $59.50 


Ney 


Pune 
= 1 









Available for purchase 
under NDEA and ESEA 





Available now at 
The Рт your AV dealer, ог write: 


world һә Te spoken arts. inc. 
comes lame = оа Avenue Dept. ALA-2 


alive New Rochelle, N. Y. 10801 


United Nations 
Publications 


Recent 
United Nations 
studies and reports 







ER 
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Towards a Global Strategy of Development 


Report by the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Development 
on the subject of international trade policy and 
financial co-operation, and the advance to- 
wards a new pattern of international trade. 
76 pp. $1.00 


Manual on the Use of Consultants in 
Developing Countries 


The Manual shows how consultants can best 
be used to provide practical guidance to in- 
dustrial managers and administrators, govern- 
ment officials and others faced with industrial 
development problems. 158 pp. $2.00 


Foreign Investment in Developing Countries 

Contents: Direct investment by foreign enter- 
prises; Foreign investments through capital 
markets and financial institutions; Programme 
for action. 61 pp. $1.00 


A Survey of Economic Conditions in 
Africa, 1960-1964 


The first of an annual series of surveys to be 
prepared by the secretariat of the Economic 
Commission for Africa. Supplementing the 
Economic Bulletin for Africa and other special- 
ized reports, it reviews the directional proc- 
esses of growth in Africa and analyses the 
most recent documentation in the context of 
policy conclusions. 242 pp. $4.00 


Studies on Selected Development Problems in 
Various Countries in the Middle East, 1968 


Contents: Plan formulation and development 
perspectives in Iraq, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia; 
Aspects of the development of human re- 
sources; Social aspects of industrialization in 
selected countries in the Middle East. 

76 pp. $1.50 


Industrial Estates in Europe and the 
Middle East 


The sixth in a series of studies and reports 
relating to industrial estates to be published 
by the United Nations. The present publication 
contains the reports of two  Consultative 
Groups and six discussion papers submitted 
to the Groups. 290 pp. $3.00 


United Nations Publications, Room 1059, New York, N. Y. 10017 


Report of the Interregional Symposium on 
Metalworking Industries in 
Developing Countries 





Contents include: Review of metal working in- 
dustries; Demand and supply; Machinery cen- 
suses; Trade and investment policies; Role of 
regional co-operation; Research and develop- 
ment; Standardization; Degree of mechaniza- 
tion; Manpower problems; Replacement poli- 
cies. 95 pp. $2.00 


Commodity Survey, 1967 


Prepared by the secretariat of UNCTAD for the 
Committee on Commodities, Contents: Recent 
developments and long-term trends in com- 
modity trade; Activities of commodity groups 
since the first session of UNCTAD (coffee, 
cotton, lead and zinc, olive oil, rubber, sugar, 
tin, wheat, wool); The commodity situation, 
1966-1967. 157 pp. $2.50 


Fertilizer Production, Technology and Use 


Contents: Production—world, regional and 
country reports; Technology—processes, main- 
tenance and safety measures; Planning, eco- 
nomics, marketing and use in agriculture. 
404 pp. $5.00 


Urbanization, Development Policies 
and Planning 


Problems and policies connected with urban 
growth and population distribution. 

130 pp. $2.00 
This is the first issue of /nternational Social 
Development Review which replaces three 
journals previously published by United Na- 
tions, /nternational Social Service Review, 
Housing, Building and Planning and Population 
Bulletin. 


Compendium of Social Statistics, 1967 


Issued as a joint undertaking of United Na- 
tions, ILO, FAO, UNESCO and WHO. Statistical 
tables include: Population and vital statistics; 
Health conditions; Food consumption and nu- 
trition; Housing; Education and cultural activi- 
ties; Labour force and conditions of employ- 
ment; Income and expenditure; Consumer 
prices. 660 pp. $8.75 


Manual of Land Tax Administration 


Including valuation of urban and rural land 
improvements. Contents are divided into four 
parts: the fiscal cadastre; planning; installa- 
tion; maintenance of the fiscal cadastre. 

176 pp. $2.50 
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B Another teacher uses Merit 
most of Joey's mind. And 


6 6. Especially with today’s expanded elementary 


school curriculum, Merit Students Encyclopedia helps 
me tremendously in planning assignments geared to 
my students’ individual capabilities. The children are 
constantly referring to it...find it easy to use. We plan 


to order more. & d 


Mrs. Eileen Murray, Teacher, 5th Grade, Meadow School 
Millbrae, Calif. 








Students Encyclopedia to make the 
Sue's. And Jim's. And on and on. 


For further insight into why 
so many elementary 

school classrooms now use Mail the coupon below, today. 
Merit Students Encyclopedia, 
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we welcome your inquiry. a Collier-Macmillan Library Services, Dept. A2M [| 
No obligation. MEM з66 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 [| 
7 Gentlemen: I would like to know how Merit Students Ё 

s Encyclopedia can be used most effectively in the class- f 

КИЙ room. Please have your representative contact me. [| 

o [| 

5 principal's name i 

E school I 

MERIT є І 
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AN EXCITING NEW RESOURCE IN VISUAL AIDS —Ready Now 


tory and culture 





LOUISA MAY ALCOTT 
American novelist 
Nov. 29, 1832 - March 6, 1888 


Despite the availability of vast quantities of slides, 
filmstrips, and illustrated books, schools, libraries 
and others who need visual materials have often 
lacked a quick and convenient source for portraits 
of the men and women who have influenced 
national and international events, cultures, move- 
ments, discoveries, and artistic achievements 
throughout the centuries. 


Once again Gale has seen a reference gap and 
filled it. 


The INTERNATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 
contains over 750 portraits representing per- 
sonalities selected for their historical importance 
or contemporary influence. Thousands of photo- 
graphs, etchings, engravings, and paintings were 
made. Many of the portraits were obtained from 
relatives and descendants of famous people, A 
treasured photograph of Sigmund Freud was 
loaned by his nephew. William Saroyan, anxious 
to have the present glory of his sweeping mustache 
represented, graciously sat for a special portrait to 
replace an earlier photo the researchers proposed 
using. 


The faithful black and white reproductions include 
portraits of noted authors, artists, architects, ex- 
plorers, scientists, musicians, playwrights, actors, 
world leaders, diplomats, generals, philosophers, 
and humanitarians. Each is printed on creamy 
white antique cover stock, size 8-1/2 x II, with 
captions which include name, vocation, nation- 
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International 
Portrait Gallery 


A. ready-made vertical file containing 
more than 750 portraits of famous 
authors...explorers...actors...musicians 
... Scientists ... and other international 
figures influential in shaping world his- 





i А] 


JOHANN GUTENBERG 
ter 





German print 
€.1400 - Feb. 23, 1468 


“| 


Мекто 
e. 1821 - March 10, 1913 


jo 





GERONIMO 
Apache chieftain 
June, 1829 - Feb. 17, 1909. 


ality, and dates of birth and death. All are 
suitable for display, circulation, or reproduction 
in publications, by slide projection, and on edu- 
cational television. 


The collection comes with fifty alphabetically- 
tabbed file folders for easy storage. |n addition, 
a Master Index is included which contains five 
helpful lists of INTERNATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY subjects: (1) by пате; (2) by country 
or nationality; (3) by major field of activity 
(literature, music, philosophy, science, medicine, 
military, etc.); (4) by year of birth; and (5) by 
date of birth. Each index facilitates quick access 
to portraits that fill a specific reference need; the 
year and date indexes provide a record of birth- 
days and anniversaries around which activities can 
be planned to honor a notable person or observe 
an historic event. 


750 822 x 11 captioned portrait plates 
50 alphabetic folders. Master Index 
$75.00 


Ready For Immediate Shipment 
Order On Approval 


GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


Book Tower Detroit, Michigan 48226 
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Administrators 


Fiddle 


by Elizabeth W. Stone 


Or Flee 


"Library administrators seem opposed to any sort of change. They have a 'don't 
rock the boat' philosophy, completely oblivious to the world about them . . . a short- 
sighted view that when the employee has 'developed' he will move on and be lost to 


that job." 


"Library administrators must develop a place for professional growth. This is the 
only way to retain the staff, satisfied and eager, on a high level of professional stan- 


dards.” 


“Administrators should learn the processes of administration—an important one is 
delegation! They should recognize a need for improved skills and should take courses 


to improve them." 


“The best way for the administrator to encourage his staff is by promoting creativity 


in his staff." 
"ASK MORE OF US, NOT LESS!" 


This is what librarians are saying about li- 
brary administrators. A recent study surveyed 
the current status of professional development 
activities among American librarians and re- 
vealed disquieting facts.! The above sampling 
of quotations was in response to an open-end 
question, “Suppose library administrators 
asked you to develop recommendations for ac- 
tion regarding professional development; 
what recommendations would you address to 
them?” 


Price of Indifference: 
Forfeiture of Leadership 


The consensus of those responding to the 
questionnaire used in the study indicated that 
administrators are trying to conduct library 
business with outdated methods. Even more 
disastrous—with outdated attitudes. 

This leads to the realization that if the li- 
brary administrator fails to meet the needs of 
his employees, he must admit to the reality of 
having someone else take his place in the key 
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administrative positions of the library. 
Lettie Gay Carson faced the situation: 


Why insist that librarians perform a job for 
which they have little training—or aptitude? 
Why not follow the pattern in many a business 
and hire trained and experienced administra- 
tors—graduates of Maxwell School of Business 

. . or the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration—and get directors who can put 
into effect established principles of efficient ad- 
ministration. . . ."? 


The power structure in the library will be 
delegated by governing bodies (regardless of 
the type of library) to those who do know 
how to optimize the use of human resources. 
The administrator who does not see, hear, and 
listen to the warning signals on the horizon is 
playing the part of the ostrich. 

Clearly the library administrator and the li- 
brary manager have been unwilling to accept 
the philosophy that what is good for the em- 
ployee is good for the library—that is, the 
prime objective of rendering maximum ser- 
vice to society with full respect for the dignity 
of man. For this reason few library manage- 
ments keep up with the changes suggested by 
research in the behavioral sciences. Fewer ad- 
ministrators chart an imaginative course in 
the management of employee assets or try to 
ascertain the needs of their employees in 
order to create an environment which will 
realize the potential they have recruited for 
the profession. 

Today there is a manpower shortage in li- 
braries chiefly because the profession has not 
learned enough about the utilization of the tal- 
ents of the library's most precious asset—its 
employees. 

Administrators, still not realizing that their 
ways of managing people are far from ade- 
quate, tend to rely on a handful of outmoded 
techniques rather than basing action on sound 
theoretical concepts and accepting the fact 
that they have the lead role in organizing the 
library's work to meet employees’ needs as 
well as achieving the highest quality of ser- 
vice. As a result of this oblivious attitude, li- 
brary conventions resound with wails of an- 
guish, frustration, and bewilderment relative 
to the manpower shortage. 

On the other hand, thunderous applause 
awaits the courageous leaders who can inte- 
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grate the goals of professional librarianship, 
the goals of the library, and the goals of the 
individual employee with the philosophy of li- 
brary service. Leaders have the power and in- 
fluence to work with others in bringing about 
needed changes in libraries that will permit 
the full utilization of employee talent. 

However, to date, the library management 
fraternity's most common response has been 
to argue that nothing is wrong and to assume 
a posture that combines helplessness with un- 
yielding opposition to innovation. This ig- 
nores the fact that people have a drive for 
growth and self-realization, which, if denied, 
results in discontent and produces employees 
burning with complaints or a determination to 
leave a particular library, or even the profes- 
sion, as soon as employment can be found 
which does not limit growth potential. 

The study which provides the basis for the 
conclusions in this article found that opposi- 
tion by management to the professional devel- 
opment of its librarians was not uncommon. 
Of the total sample, 33.4 per cent felt their su- 
pervisors opposed their taking further formal 
course work; 31.2 per cent felt this opposition 
from their administrators; and 18.8 per cent 
from their governing boards. As to participa- 
tion in informal professional improvement ac- 
tivities, 16.7 per cent felt opposition from 
their administrators, 15.2 per cent from their 
supervisors, and 8.8 per cent from their gov- 
erning boards. 

Statistics such as these show the serious 
breach which is widening today between li- 
brary administrators and employees. What so- 
lutions can be suggested? 


Needed: An Asset Management Approach 


Administrators. Supervisors. Do you think 
of the library employees as so many expense 
items in the budget and feel that your objec- 
tive is to minimize the expenditure while get- 
ting the maximum value for money paid out? 

With the increasing understanding now 
available about human behavior, and the 
growing array of systems analysis tools and 
mathematical techniques, this approach can be 
very successful in developing an efficient li- 
brary operation. The contention here, how- 
ever, is that managers can make a greater con- 
tribution to the long-range growth and 
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efficiency of their libraries if they supplement 
and balance this kind of know-how with an 
“asset management" approach. 

The chief concern in asset management is 
with the best allocation of resources. This is a 
familiar concept when used in connection with 
the budget—the administrator is expected to 
see that the assets placed under his control are 
used effectively in pursuit of the library's ob- 
jectives. Careful checks and studies are made 
to be sure that money granted is spent wisely. 
By the same token (and even more impor- 
tant) the manager is entrusted with human as- 
sets for whose development he should feel re- 
sponsible. Each supervisor should be asked to 
answer regularly and in detail questions such 
as these: 


What are you doing to further the self-develop- 
ment of each person under your supervision? 


What are you doing to increase the self-direc- 
tion of the individuals working under you? 


Have you held target-setting conferences with 
each of your subordinates that will help him in 
establishing specific targets or objectives for a 
limited time period?* 


In managing physical resources, the man- 
ager also has maintenance responsibilities. Li- 
brary managers are expected to keep the 
plants under their control up to date through 
the installation of new equipment, rearrange- 
ment of physical resources, and application of 
paint. 

It should be just as automatic for manage- 
ments to maintain and update their human re- 
sources. This could be done by providing op- 
portunities to return to the university for spe- 
cial courses, for the open interchange of ideas 
in solving problems in the job environment, 
for integrating new and challenging work as- 
signments, by remembering that there is more 
to development of employees than formal in- 
service training programs. 

If your first reaction is “nice idea; but not 
practical—it costs too much," consider the 
human potential that would be released within 
your library. Next take a pencil in hand and 
try to place a value on each employee. Also 
remember that he may very well leave your li- 
brary for another position if he feels stifled 
and unable to innovate solutions to problems 
that will give him a sense of achievement. 


How much will it cost you to replace this 
individual with a person of equal talents and 
experience? How much would it cost to re- 
cruit, hire, and train a replacement? Consider 
further the fact that with library salaries ris- 
ing and with more jobs available than people 
to fill them, the library science graduate is 
looking for a place to work which he feels will 
care about his development as a complete 
human being. 

Costs and ability to recruit for the library, 
however, are not the only factors to consider. 
In reality every manager's ability to manage 
is directly dependent on the performance of 
those below him. Awareness of this depen- 
dence downward should lead to a great deal of 
attention being paid to the development of 
subordinates. In actuality, however, some re- 
spondents in the study indicated that short- 
sighted managers who did not realize this re- 
lationship often were afraid to develop those 
under them for fear these subordinates would 
become too competent and show up manage- 
rial weaknesses. 

At every level in the library's organiza- 
tional structure, emphasis should be placed on 
accountability for employee development. Un- 
less each manager is asked to account regu- 
larly to his superior on what he has done spe- 
cifically to further the growth of each individ- 
ual he supervises, managers are not apt to 
give major attention to creating an environ- 
ment conducive to maximum professional de- 
velopment. The top administrators in the li- 
brary can give weight to this function of ac- 
countability by making it clear that the evalu- 
ation of supervisors and the rewards and rec- 
ognition given to them have a definite rela- 
tionship to their performance in this area. 


How Are Librarians Motivated Toward 
Self Development? 


What factors motivate librarians to partici- 
pate in professional development activities? 
What factors deter them from participation? 
The library administrator must actively seek 
the stimuli within his organization which can 
induce growth within the individual librarian. 

Based on the study of the 1956 and 1961 
MLS graduates, these are some possible ad- 
ministrative strategies that could aid manag- 
ers in developing the human potential within 
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their libraries: 

l. Top priority should be given to those 
factors which are strong motivators when 
planning professional development activities. 
The findings of the study suggested that those 
factors which produce participation in profes- 
sional development activities are separate and 
distinct from, and not merely opposite to, 
those factors which deter the librarian from 
participating. 

The stimuli for participation emanate from 
the content of the development opportunity 
and whether this content can be related to the 
librarian's actual job. These highly motivating 
factors meet the needs of the librarian to 
achieve and to grow, through achievement, in 
job competence (as well as to experience psy- 
chological growth). The factors which pre- 
vented participation related to the environ- 
ment of the development opportunity or the 
job environment. These deterrents meet the 
needs of the librarian to avoid pain from his 
surroundings. 

The chief motivating factors that were in- 
trinsic to the development opportunity or to 
the job were: quality of the development op- 
portunity itself; the opportunity to be exposed 
to new and creative ideas; the opportunity to 
use new knowledge on the job; opportunity to 
make work more effective; need for technical 
knowledge. The determent factors that were 
extrinsic to the development opportunity or to 
the job included: time, location, attitude of 
management, home situation, and leaves. 

Analysis showed that of all the factors con- 
tributing to participation in formal course 
work, 87 per cent were related to content and 
that 70 per cent of all the factors contributing 
to determent were concerned with context or 
extrinsic factors. Of the factors that encour- 
aged participation in professional improve- 
ment activities, 69 per cent were related to 
content; of the factors that deterred, 61 per 
cent were concerned with context. The sugges- 
tion is that these extrinsic, environmental fac- 
tors are important, but primarily in a negative 
way. To be sure, the relationships were not 
perfect, but the trends were substantial. On 
the basis of these findings it is important for 
the manager to understand that even if all the 
environmental elements are satisfactory, they 
alone will not motivate librarians to a high 
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level of participation in professional develop- 
ment activities. Something more is needed: 
content which can be related to the work 
process.* 

2. Provision should be made for job en- 
richment. Since motivation was found to be 
directly related to the opportunity to achieve 
job competence, it is important to provide for 
job enrichment. (This goes beyond the older 
term “job enlargement” which merely made a 
job structurally bigger.) Job enrichment pro- 
vides the opportunity for the librarian’s psy- 
chological growth by such means as: increas- 
ing the accountability of individuals for their 
own work; assigning librarians natural mod- 
ules of work for which they are responsible; 
granting additional authority to the librarian 
in his activity; and gradually introducing new 
and more difficult tasks not previously han- 
dled. 

The librarians in the study stated strongly 
that they wanted to be given more responsibil- 
ity in their jobs. They seek encouragement to 
innovate in their work assignments. They feel 
growth will come more readily if they are al- 
lowed to experiment with concepts that are 
based on research. By carefully restructuring 
and changing jobs, the manager will be able 
to accomplish staff development which is not 
just something tacked on or separate—it 
would be an integral part of library life. Job 
content would produce the motivation for in- 
dividual development. The changes made 
through enrichment should bring the job up 
to the level of challenge which is equal to the 
skill for which the librarian was hired. Those 
who have even more ability will be able to 
demonstrate this and should be promoted to 
jobs that will make better use of their ability. 
Frederic Herzberg, chairman of the Psychol- 
ogy Department at Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, makes a forceful argument for job en- 
richment: 


If you have someone on a job, use him. If you 
can’t use him on the job, get rid of him either 
via automation or by selecting someone with 
lesser ability. If you can’t use him and you can’t 
get rid of him, you will have a motivation prob- 
lem on your hands.5 


3. Managers should understand the vari- 
ables of each employee. It is necessary that 
managers understand the characteristics, abili- 
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ties, and needs of the individual employee in 
order to structure jobs that will stimulate him 
to develop his own unique capabilities. The 
study found that certain variables are asso- 
ciated with the individual's motivation for 
professional development. They were: age: 
number of years between the Bachelor's and 
the MLS degrees; and the degree of aspira- 
tion. 

In general the respondents themselves indi- 
cated that age was of minimal importance, ei- 
ther as an encouragement or as a determent to 
professional development activity. When 
correlations were made between age and other 
variables, however, age did appear to make a 
difference in several instances. 

Generally, the older librarians had less job 
mobility; they had been employed in fewer li- 
braries; they had been in their present posi- 
tions without advancement for a longer period 
than their younger counterparts in the same 
graduating classes. And, as would be ex- 
pected, they had a greater time span between 
receiving the BA and MLS degrees. 

There was a strong relationship between 
age and degree of aspiration which indicated 
that the older the librarian, the lower the de- 
gree of aspiration tended to be. The adminis- 
trator should recognize that the older librar- 
ian may require special incentives to become 
interested in development activities. 

Since there were definite indications that 
the average age of the entering librarian was 
gradually rising, the age factor may become 
more important in the future. The overall im- 
plication is, however, that learning can and 
should be continuous throughout one’s profes- 
sional life. 

A number of significant associations were 
found between the degree of aspiration of the 
individual librarian and other variables in the 
study. Those who had a high degree of aspira- 
tion tended to have a high degree of participa- 
tion in all kinds of professional activities, 
were generally younger, were more apt to 
have gone directly from college to library 
school, and seemed to have a more profes- 
sional outlook toward their work. 

It was found that just over one-third of the 
respondents in the survey group had a high 
degree of aspiration. The manager should en- 
deavor to identify these employees and strive 


to enrich their jobs as well as to help them to 
develop their unique capabilities. 

For those librarians who are not trying to 
develop to their full potential, either the need 
for self-actualization is lacking in the individ- 
ual at that time, or it has had no opportunity 
to express itself. The latter may be due to the 
organizational climate which has conditioned 
the individual to expect little intellectual ful- 
fillment from his work. 

Often he has sought realization of his ambi- 
tions outside the work situation. Such a situa- 
tion is most likely to exist in a library where 
there is a distinct gap between what the librar- 
ian is doing and what he feels he should be 
doing and can do as a professional person. 

4. Managers should exercise a developmen- 
tal style of leadership.’ The general tenor of 
response in the study showed that administra- 
tors were fostering conditions that the librari- 
ans considered minimal for professional 
growth. The manager should see important 
implications in the fact that the librarians per- 
ceived substantial opposition from administra- 
tors, supervisors, and library boards to their 
development efforts. The librarians, however, 
did not merely offer criticism, they presented 
many positive suggestions concerning supervi- 
sor-employee relations. 

The librarians described the type of leader 
which could best stimulate them to participate 
in professional development activities: ap- 
proachable, open-minded, sensitive, as con- 
cerned about them as with the library's objec- 
tives, able to relate their personal goals to li- 
brary goals. 

They wanted management to keep them in- 
formed on all library matters, to recognize 
their performance, to encourage innovation, 
to be willing to accept mistakes and to take 
risks, and to expect a high level of perfor- 
mance. They wanted to work under adminis- 
trators who kept up with the latest trends in 
administration and the behavioral sciences, 
and who were capable of organizing efficient 
systems to accomplish the library's mission. 

They expressed a desire for leaders who 
would enable them to participate in decisions 
that concerned employee development. The li- 
brarians indicated that they would be more 
apt to participate in developmental activities if 
they had been involved in the decision-making 
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processes concerning the content, scope, and 
conduct of the opportunities to be offered. 

Most important, the opportunities provided 
must be based on actual needs, not on the 
needs the managers thought they might have. 
Based on the premise that all librarians are 
equals as professionals and should, therefore, 
work together in planning for professional de- 
velopment, some means for implementing 
wider involvement were suggested. 

Some of these suggestions were: regular 
staff meetings in which the entire staff would 
participate; involvement in policy formation 
embracing both development opportunities 
and library goals in general; freedom of dia- 
logue in an open problem-solving climate, 
with opportunity for feedback and the assur- 
ance that suggestions would be considered; 
small group discussions following larger meet- 
ings from which recommendations would be 
sent to those responsible for the final planning 
of programs, setting development priorities, 
and testing various alternatives. 


Conclusion 


Libraries will probably lose their most tal- 
ented professional staff at an increasing rate 
unless they encourage opportunities for career 
development that will enable the individual li- 
brarian to experience a sense of achievement 
through the development of his unique talents. 

In the study cited, seventeen per cent of the 
respondents expressed a desire to leave librari- 
anship as a career so that they could enter a 
profession that would demand more of them 
and give them greater opportunity to develop 
and use their capabilities. 

Libraries are in competition with enter- 
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prises that invest large sums of money in the 
development of their employees and employ 
some of the nation's greatest behavioral scien- 
tists and educators to serve as consultants and 
teachers. Even more important, such firms fre- 
quently provide funds for experimentation 
with programs for the overall development of 
employees, including assistance for managers 
who want to fulfill their responsibilities for 
the development of subordinates, but who 
need help in learning how to do this. 

When a loan is made in the business world 
and the terms of the loan are violated, the 
lender can call the loan and force the com- 
pany to return the money borrowed. The 
agreement with our human resources—which 
too are merely on loan to a library—contain 
only implicit clauses. These clauses relate to 
achievement, growth, participation, challenge, 
and many other aspects of satisfaction and 
compensation. If these clauses are violated, 
the human resources too have the right to call 
the loan and withdraw their services. And so 
they will! 
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A Skirmish 





Freedom: 
The Intellectual 
Commitment 


with the Censors 


by Daniel Gore 


And the servants of the householder. came and 
said unio him, Sir, didst thou not sow good 
seed in thy field? whence then hath it tares? 
And he said unto them, An enemy hath done 
this. And the servants say unto him, Wilt thou 
then that we go and gather them up? But he 
saith, Nay; lest haply while ye gather up the 
tares, ye root up the wheat with them. 
—Matthew XIII, 27-29 


The account that follows is an informal per- 
sonal summary of a censorship episode which 
recently occurred in the McMurry College Li- 
brary, where I have lately terminated a brief 
period of service as director. It is informal in 
the sense that no documentation is appended 
(since the bulk of it consists of private corre- 
spondence) ; it is personal in that the account 
necessarily represents largely my own point of 
view (an account by other parties to the epi- 
sode would undoubtedly differ greatly in em- 
phasis and interpretation, although hopefully 
not in facts); it is a summary in that a con- 
siderable body of detail has been omitted for 
the sake of brevity. 

I must emphasize at the outset that I do not 
now believe that my strategy in dealing with 
the problem was entirely correct. It was my 
first experience with censorship activity in a 
library, and I made mistakes which I believe a 
person more experienced with the problem 
would have avoided. Those readers who have 
not been caught up directly in a censorship 
issue may have some difficulty in grasping the 


ideological complexities that arise when a col- 
lege administration requests that a specific 
publication be removed from the library. 
They may have less difficulty in imagining the 
pattern of personal pressures that become as- 
sociated with such a request. What follows 
will, I hope, give a better understanding of 
these aspects of censorship. 

The persons against whom I contended in 
the censorship issue are, in my judgment, 
competent administrators and professors. 
Some of them are also my friends, and I hope 
they will remain so. The issue was entirely 
one of conflicting ideologies. I do not mean to 
represent it as a struggle between virtue and 
villainy, but between two opposing ideals, one 
of which I believe to be untenable in an 
American academic community. 

The issue was by no means as simple as I 
would have wished. The following factors 
magnified the usual difficulties of judgment 
and decision in a censorship episode: 

First, and possibly foremost, McMurry Col- 
lege is a church-owned institution that pro- 
vides a four-year program in the liberal arts. 
It is located in a section of West Texas which 
is probably as fundamentalist in its religious 
views, and as conservative in its politics, as 
any region of the country where a college can 
be found. Of the several colleges in the area, 
McMurry is certainly the most liberal. But 
even s0, it operates under severe pressures of 
regional conformity, and one must repect the 
heavy burden that the college's administration 
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take upon themselves in trying, on the one 
hand, to preserve the liberal arts ideal of free 
enquiry, and on the other, to placate an illi- 
beral community from which the college's sup- 
port, and its students, are largely drawn. 
Without the countervailing pressures from or- 
ganizations such as the AAUP and the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Schools acting 
upon them, it may be doubted whether college 


"the only force an individual li- 
brarian can employ against... 
censorship is . . . resígnatíon" 


administrations in this region could long with- 
stand the community’s pressures for confor- 
mity to its own dubious ideals. 

The problem posed by our subscription to 
the Evergreen Review—the publication that 
provoked the censorship issue—is obviously a 
problem of an entirely different order of mag- 
nitude in West Texas than it would be in, say, 
New York City. I do not mean to imply that 
the censorship principle at issue is any differ- 
ent, for the principle should remain constant 
anywhere in the country. But the problems 
which can flow from it may generate pressures 
of a kind that would not be felt elsewhere. 
And in the absence of any effective balancing 
pressures from library organizations (a point 
I will return to later), it may not be realistic 
to expect a small college’s administration to 
resist too strongly the pressures for censorship 
that can develop in a fundamentalist commu- 
nity. 

I might add here, in passing, that until my 
incumbency the McMurry Library appears to 
have accepted, rather fully, the principle of 
conformity to the values of the community. 
The New Yorker magazine had never been 
subscribed to by the library, I am told; on the 
grounds that its contents were inconsistent 
with the ideals of a Christian education. And 
such books as the Decameron, Twain’s Letters 
from the Earth, Boswell’s Journals, and all 
treatises on sex and marriage were kept in a 
locked room where they were seldom or never 
consulted. I am also told that it was a com- 
mon practice of the library staff to intercept 
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faculty orders for “questionable” books and 
silently discard them, in order to maintain the 
purity of the collection. In a library that has 
traditionally behaved in this fashion, the sud- 
den appearance of the Evergreen Review on 
open shelves is not likely to go unnoticed. 

The second complicating factor to be kept 
in mind is the serious weakness of the li- 
brary’s book budget. The collection is cur- 
rently 33 per cent below the bare minimum 
standard recommended for a college the size 
of McMurry, and the usual book budget of 
thirty to forty thousand dollars a year is too 
small to bring the collection both quantita- 
tively and qualitatively up to standard in the 
foreseeable future. This being the case, there 
is legitimate opportunity to challenge a librar- 
ian’s judgment on the appropriateness of any 
magazine subscription of uncertain merit; and 
what may start out as a clear censorship at- 
tempt can very swiftly evolve into a criticism 
of cost effectiveness, as it in fact did on sev- 
eral occasions in the present episode. Where 
book budgets are severely limited, the censor- 
ship issue is likely to take on a most trouble- 
some chameleon-like character. 

The third complicating factor is the full- 
scale weeding program that was underway in 
the library at the time the censorship issue 
arose. Weeding was undertaken as part of a 
total reclassification program begun in the fall 
of 1967, the immediate objective being to 
avoid the cost of reclassifying titles that ap- 
peared to have no present or future usefulness 
to the library's clientele. A very considerable 
portion of the library’s collection is made up 
of gift books, many of which should perhaps 
never have been accepted in the first place, 
while many others appear to have had some 
transitory usefulness and then fallen into com- 
plete disuse. The bulk of the weeding was 
done by the faculty in their own areas of com- 
petency, following rather closely guidelines 
which I had suggested for their use. It was 
understood that a book might be removed for 
either of these two reasons, and no other: the 
book was worn or damaged and could not be 
economically repaired; or it appeared to have 
no present or future usefulness to readers at 
McMurry. As a safeguard against silent cen- 
sorship or bad judgment, provision was made 
for any member of the faculty to return di- 
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rectly to the shelves any weeded title which, in 
his judgment, should be retained. No explana- 
tions had to be made to anyone, and, theoreti- 
cally, any faculty member who wanted to 
could have returned to the shelves the entire 
group of some five thousand weeded books, 
without regard to his area of competency. (I 
returned several hundred myself, and a good 
many others were returned by other members 
of the faculty.) The emphasis throughout was 
on retaining, rather than discarding a book 
when there was the least uncertainty as to its 
value. But when a librarian has consented to 
the withdrawal of some 5,000 books of no ap- 
parent usefulness, he can be made to appear a 
very paragon of obstinacy should he refuse to 
withdraw just one more title which is plainly 
obnoxious to the values of a substantial por- 
tion of the community he is serving. 


"| am uncondítíonally opposed to 
library censorship activities on 
any basis whatever” 


In retrospect, I find it difficult to conceive 
of an academic library situation more likely 
to provoke a censorship episode when the 
library’s director happens to be neither funda- 
mentalist in religion nor conservative in poli- 
tics. Yet at the time the issue first surfaced at 
McMurry, it took me totally by surprise and 
caught me rather poorly prepared to deal with 
it properly. What surprised me was not that a 
reader had been offended by something he 
had read in the library, but that the adminis- 
tration and some of the faculty in a liberal 
arts college should feel that what is offensive 
should be suppressed, when I had expected 
them to feel that it should instead be studied, 
analyzed, reflected upon, debated about, re- 
tained in any event as a provocative illustra- 
tion of the power of some publications to stir 
men up. 

The occasion for the censorship problem oc- 
curred early last fall (1967) when a McMurry 
student, who later dropped out of college, asked 
me to enter subscriptions to four journals he 
thought we should have.* I passed his request 
on to an assistant, with instructions to order 





all the titles that our budget could accommo- 
date. What we got from this request was the 
Village Voice, Ramparts, and the Evergreen 
Review. The Paris Review was the only title 
we failed to obtain, and that failure was ap- 
parently the result of some oversight. 

I gave the matter no further attention until 
some time late in February, when the dean of 
the college telephoned me to ask what I knew 
about the Evergreen Review. As I had not 
seen the journal since my days as a graduate 
student of English literature, back in the fif- 
ties, I could only tell him that I remembered it 
as having been an avant-garde literary maga- 
zine of some modest distinction, and that I 
had ordered it for the library at the request of 
a student. The dean then told me that a cer- 
tain person, whose name J still do not know, 
had brought to him one of the library's copies 
of the Evergreen Review and "suggested" that 
it should be removed from the shelves because 
of its offensive character. The dean went on to 
say that he had read the copy himself and 
found it to be obscene, pornographic, totally 
offensive, and worthless to the college. He 
asked me to examine an issue and let him 
know if the journal should not be treated as 
an inadvertent acquisitions error and removed 
from the library. It was clear that the dean 
was quite anxious to have it removed, and it 
was also clear that since I myself had recently 
inaugurated a program for removing some 
thousands of publications from the library, I 
was bound to submit this one journal to the 
usual procedure of appraisal, since I could 
hardly deny its alleged worthlessness without 
first examining it. I had no intention of con- 
sidering the question of its obscenity at all, 
but I was bound by my own policy to make 
some decision as to its usefulness. 

My first reading of an issue of the Ever- 
green Review was, alas, a hurried one, and my 
acquaintance with contemporary American lit- 
erature too slender for me to judge any one 
specimen of it properly. I was in fact teaching 
a course in Anglo-Saxon language and litera- 
ture at the time, and had neither the opportu- 
nity nor the interest to follow the current liter- 
ary scene very closely. The first impression I 
received from reading the Evergreen Review 
was that it must have abandoned its earlier lit- 
erary ideals and resorted to cheap tricks of 
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obscenity to expand its circulation. On this 
basis I seriously doubted that we really would 
get our money's worth from the journal, and I 
made the strategic mistake of indicating to the 
dean that, while I was unwilling to take any 
action because of the Evergreen Review's of- 
fensive character, I was willing, on my own 


“the impulse to censor appears 
to be an ineradicable trait of lít- 
erate societies” 


part, to discontinue the subscription in order 
to divert the funds to something of greater 
value. But since I distrusted my own judg- 
ment in the matter (especially so since it had 
been made under pressure of a sort), I asked 
that the problem be taken up by the library 
committee for final settlement, and the dean 
agreed to this. 

Several issues of the journal were circu- 
lated informally among part of the commit- 
tee’s membership, and at the next meeting 
some of the members gave a very favorable 
appraisal of what they had read, and indi- 
cated a desire that the subscription be contin- 
ued. This of course left me no choice but to 
inform the dean that since there was definite 
interest in the journal, my earlier appraisal 
was in error, and to cancel the subscription 
would be a clear act of censorship and there- 
fore unacceptable as a means of disposing of 
the journal. The dean then responded with the 
argument that the presence of the Evergreen 
Review on our shelves was in direct conflict 
with the “philosophy and purposes” of the 
college as stated in the catalog, and we could 
therefore remove the journal on that basis 
without in fact perpetrating an act of censor- 
ship. 

The possibility of this line of attack had 
not previously occurred to me. It raised some 
intriguing questions which I had never before 
given any careful thought to: Assuming that a 
college’s aims and objectives are cast in lan- 
guage that points to some intelligible reality 
(and in some colleges this is certainly not the 
case), should the aims of its library be wholly 
subservient to those larger aims, or may they 
properly differ, diverge, even conflict? Is the 
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college library only the handmaiden of the 
college, or may it possess a legitimate other- 
ness that entitles it to pursue goals beyond 
those limits set by the college’s official aims 
and objectives? These questions are central to 
any philosophy of academic librarianship, and 
the traditional answer to them has been, I be- 
lieve, that the library is bound by the goals of 
the larger institution that supports it and must 
govern itself accordingly. Later in this paper I 
will propose another answer to these ques- 
tions; for the moment I will say only that, 
after studying carefully the statement of *phi- 
losophy and purposes” in the McMurry cata- 
log, I found nothing there that would categor- 
ically require the expulsion of the Evergreen 
Review from the McMurry Library, and I so 
informed the dean. 

The matter was taken up again in commit- 
tee, and by that time nearly every member 
had read at least one issue of the journal. I 
had by then examined several issues and come 
to realize that although I had no liking for the 
editorial policies of the journal, much of its 
contents held substantial value for a contem- 
porary audience and represented political and 
social points of view that were not adequately 
depicted elsewhere in the library’s collection. 
Since both wheat and tares had been plenti- 
fully sown in the Evergreen Review—and 
there was no way to weed out the one without 
destroying the other—I was clearly in for a 
very awkward battle on behalf of a publica- 
tion which I myself did not particularly ad- 
mire. 

A motion was made in committee to retain 
the journal and notify the still anonymous ob- 
jector to it that the committee was unable to 
accommodate his desires. I seconded the mo- 
tion, but it failed to carry. A motion was then 
made to circulate all issues of the journal 
among the committee members and reshelve 
them when they had gone the full route, and 
to resume the debate at a later time. This mo- 
tion carried unanimously, and all copies were 
put in circulation. The dean was notified of 
this action, and he then indicated to me, and 
to other committee members, that in his judg- 
ment the committee had acted irresponsibly in 
the matter. I told the dean that I thought oth- 
erwise, and that he should allow the commit- 
tee full opportunity to debate all aspects of the 
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problem in order to arrive at an acceptable, 
principled solution to it. I felt that if the dean 
and the committee would take an unhurried 
approach to the problem, they would come 
around eventually to the realization that noth- 
ing short of an act of censorship would suffice 
to expel the Evergreen Review, and that they 
would be unwilling to endorse such an act. 

The matter remained quiet for several 
weeks, and I began to think that it had in fact 
lost its original urgency and that a quiet solu- 
tion would eventually result. But at our next 
committee meeting, which had been set up ex- 
clusively for discussion of the book budget, 
one member abruptly moved that the subscrip- 
tion to the Evergreen Review be immediately 
cancelled because of its clearly obscene and 
offensive nature, and the motion got a very 
prompt second. The chairman was taken com- 
pletely by surprise and proposed that, since 
this matter had not been put on the agenda, 
and several members were absent from the 
meeting, action on the motion should be de- 
layed until the following week. This was 
agreed to, and I subsequently informed the 
dean of my belief that this motion would fail 
to carry when voted upon. The dean then indi- 
cated that if the committee failed to carry the 
motion, this would signify to him the commit- 
tee's inability to understand the philosophy 
and purposes of McMurry College, and he 
would appoint a new committee for the next 
school year whose competency he could be 
certain of. I replied that in my judgment the 
action he was seeking would clearly constitute 
censorship, and that if he should succeed in 
securing it I hoped we could at least part in 
peace even though we were unable to resolve 
our ideological differences in the issue. I 
might note here, parenthetically, that our 
differences were especially troublesome to me 
in view of the fact that, while I held (and 
hold) the dean in the highest esteem, both 
professionally and personally, I could find no 
way to reconcile his position on this one point 
with my own professional commitment to the 
principle of intellectual freedom in the li- 
brary. 

When the committee met again the follow- 
ing week, I asked the chairman for permission 
to open the debate with a formal statement of 
my position on the censorship issue. He very 





kindly extended me this privilege, and I read 
the following text to the committee: 


“The Evergreen Review is a journal which 
has been publishing since 1957, and has a cur- 
rent circulation of about 60,000 copies? At 
least eight of the state-supported colleges in 
Texas presently subscribe to the Evergreen 
Review. 1 have examined several issues of the 
Review and found that some parts of it are in- 
deed obscene or pornographic. In addition, I 
found such things as the full text of Tom 
Stoppard's play Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
are Dead, which was recently awarded the 
New York Drama Critics’ prize as the best 
play on Broadway. I also found a good deal 
of serious political and social criticism repre- 
senting with real earnestness a point of view 
which the larger magazines do not endorse or 
are afraid to publish. I find that in spite of 
the undoubted obscenity of parts of the maga- 
zine, its contents are far from being irrelevant 
to the concerns of a liberal arts college, 
whether Christian or secular. Several of my 
colleagues, some of them ordained ministers, 


"a point of professional duty to 
inform one's colleagues о]... 
censorship activity” 


have made a similar appraisal of the journal. 
On this basis, our subscription to the journal 
is in my judgment as a professional librarian 
fully warranted. 

“The dean has asked that the subscription 
to the Evergreen Review be cancelled on the 
grounds that the obscene nature of a portion 
of its contents conflicts with the philosophy 
and purposes of McMurry College. He has 
also indicated to me that the presence of the 
journal in our library constitutes a potentially 
serious public relations hazard, since it might 
drive off potential donors of substantial sums 
of money to the college. 

“Although the dean and at least two com- 
mittee members feel that the obscenities in the 
journal constitute sufficient grounds for ex- 
cluding it from the library, I am compelled to 
take an opposing view, and for the following 
reasons: 
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“First, as a member of the American li- 
brary profession, I am unconditionally op- 
posed to library censorship activities on any 
basis whatever. 

“Second, in my personal scale of values, lit- 
erary obscenity ranks as a very insignificant 
offense, which so far as I know has never 
done any demonstrable injury to any individ- 
ual. By comparison with such vices as false- 
hood, deception, hypocrisy, Phariseeism, blas- 
phemy, libel (the list could be extended indef- 
initely) I find literary obscenity to be wholly 
innocuous, although I neither advocate its 
practice nor take any active interest in it be- 
yond its defense as a totally harmless peccad- 
illo. 


“the function of the library is to 
be a perfectly neutral mirror of 
the universe” 


“We unquestionably have numbers of pub- 
lications in the library which are vulnerable 
to the charge of falsehood, hypocrisy, blas- 
phemy, and so on, but there appears to be no 
interest in searching them out and banishing 
them from the collection. But for reasons 
which I have never fully understood, obscen- 
ity has historically been a favorite target of 
the censors, although I cannot see that their 
efforts have ever, in any way, really promoted 
the cause of virtue. I know that their efforts 
have on occasion done some very serious 
harm to innocent people. 

“ТЕ is worth pausing here a moment to note 
that the Evergreen Review is by no means ex- 
ceptional in respect of the obscenity of a por- 
tion of its contents. It is very much in the tra- 
dition of American arts and letters in the 
1960’s. To exclude it from the collection be- 
cause of its obscenities would be to close our 
minds to much of American literature of our 
era, which brings up my third reason for op- 
posing the dean’s position: If we are to banish 
the Evergreen Review because of the obscen- 
ity of a portion of its contents, then we must 
be ready to apply the same principle of exclu- 
sion to the works of the following authors, all 
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of whom are (or clearly ought to be) repre- 
sented in the book collections of liberal arts 
colleges: 

1. Aristophanes, the classical Greek drama- 
tist, whose plays make the obscenities of 
the Evergreen Review seem quite unac- 
complished ; 

2. Ovid, one of the greatest of the Latin 
poets, who was banished from Rome by 
the actions of the censors, who were out- 
raged by his numerous poetical indecen- 
cies; 

3. Boccaccio, whose Decameron has for cen- 
turies been the delight of millions of read- 
ers, and the perpetual despair of the cen- 
sors because of its nearly total obscenity; 

4. Chaucer, whose Canterbury Tales contain 
several fabliaux of almost unparalleled 
obscenity, despite the author’s evident 
Christian piety; 

5. Montaigne, whose Essays are universally 
esteemed as a profound revelation of the 
human spirit, although they are very lib- 
erally sprinkled with gross obscenities; 

6. Shakespeare, whose works are so heavily 
freighted with obscene language and ac- 
tion that the distinguished lexicographer 
Eric Partridge has seen fit to compile for 
students a whole dictionary entitled 
Shakespeare’s Bawdy; 

7. Jonathan Swift, Anglican clergyman and 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, whose A Tale of a 
Tub and Gulliver’s Travels are remark- 
able for their scatology and other inde- 
cencies ; 

8. Laurence Sterne, whose Tristram Shandy 
is judged to be one of the greatest of all 
English novels, and in the eyes of the cen- 
sor is obscene from the first page to the 
last; Sterne was also an Anglican clergy- 
man, and in his lifetime published a col- 
lection of his sermons, which is still in 
print; 

9. James Joyce, whose novel Ulysses is rec- 
ognized as the most influential (and per- 
haps the best) piece of fiction in the twen- 
tieth century, and was banned from publi- 
cation in this country by the censors until 
they were overruled by Judge Woolsey’s 
landmark decision of 1933; 

10. Ernest Hemingway, William Faulkner, 
and John Steinbeck, all of whom are win- 
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ners of the Nobel prize in literature, and 
all of whom are noted for their frank use 
of obscene language and incidents in their 
writings. 

“This list could also be indefinitely extended, 
but the point has been sufficiently made: If 
obscene writings are to be excluded from the 
MeMurry Library because of their obscenity, 
then we must be prepared to expel a great 
many other publications along with the Ever- 
green Review. 

“Tt is, in part, because of dilemmas of this 
kind that the American library profession is 
unconditionally opposed to all attempts at cen- 
sorship in American libraries: Once the prin- 
ciple of censorship is admitted on any 
grounds whatever, then the development and 
operation of libraries for free men becomes 
an impossible task. It is the peculiar burden 
of the American librarian serving a pluralistic 
clientele that he must always defend parts of 
his book collection against readers who would 
deny to their fellows the opportunity of read- 
ing materials which they find to be personally 
offensive. Librarians in Soviet Russia never 
have to shoulder this burden, because the state 
decrees for them what may, and what may 
not, appear in their libraries. An American li- 
brarian serving an adult clientele, who is un- 
willing to stand up for the principle of abso- 
lute freedom from censorship, has no business 
being, or staying, in the library profession. I 
am not only in the profession, I intend to do 
my best to stay in it while yielding no ground 
to any demands of censorship. 

“I might point out here in closing that, for 
an academic librarian, the principle of free- 
dom from censorship is as crucial to the right 
conduct of his profession as is the principle of 
academic freedom to the classroom teacher, 
and is just as stoutly defended by the practi- 
tioners of librarianship." 

The reading of this statement before the 
committee did not have the effect I had in- 
tended. It is possible that it would have had I 
presented it in the earlier stages of the debates 
rather than at their conclusion. I do not know. 
My strategy had been to let the committee, 
with only occasional nudgings from me, de- 
velop their own thoughts on the issue toward 
what I thought would inevitably be their 
proper outcome: refusal to take censorship ac- 





tion. (A majority of the committee were in 
fact members of the AAUP, and I had 
thought they would not hesitate to extend 
their support for the principle of academic 
freedom to the cognate principle of intellec- 
tual freedom in the library.) 

But the mover and seconder of the motion 
to cancel held fast to their position that the li- 
brary should contain only such publications 
as were “socially acceptable," and that the Ev- 
ergreen Review, besides being “socially unac- 
ceptable," appeared to be operating under 
subsidy from some “subversive organization” 
and was therefore all the more deserving of 
banishment. 

When it appeared that the motion to cancel 
was about to come to a vote, another commit- 
tee member moved for an amendment to can- 
cel the subscription to the Evergreen Review 
not on the grounds of its obscenity, but on the 
grounds of the expediency of removing it to 
avoid the public relations problem which the 
dean had previously made reference to. I voted 
against the amendment because it was a mere 
subterfuge, one of the several, in fact, that had 
occurred to me in the course of my personal 
struggles with the problem, and one that con- 
science compelled me to abandon, along with 
the others, as the issue unfolded. But the 
amendment carried anyhow. And when the 
amended motion came to a vote, it carried by 
four to three, with two abstentions. 

As soon as I could complete an appropriate 
draft, I submitted my letter of resignation to 
the president in full confidence that it would 
be accepted, since no conditions were speci- 
fied. At the same time I notified the American 
Library Association and the editor of the Li- 
brary Journal of the action that had taken 
place, since I believe it to be a point of profes- 
sional duty to inform one’s colleagues of the 
occurrence of censorship activity. 

About a week later the dean telephoned me 
to state that he intended to reverse the com- 
mittee’s action, and he then invited me to 
withdraw my resignation. This struck me as a 
singularly daring and generous act, since it 
was bound to expose the dean to a good deal 
of hostility from those whose principles he 
had formerly supported, but was now aban- 
doning in the face of my final arguments in 
the issue. The loss of a librarian would cer- 
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tainly have been easier to bear than the gain 
of ill will which (I presume) must have ac- 
companied the reversal. At any rate, I agreed 
to consider the invitation, and also informed 
the dean that the ALA and the Library Jour- 
nal had been notified of the episode, and sug- 
gested that he might want to present his own 
side of the issue directly to them. Shortly 
thereafter one of the Library Journal editors 
discussed the matter with him by telephone. 

Several days after the dean invited me to 
withdraw the resignation, I received, within a 
few hours of each other, a petition from the 
faculty asking me to withdraw the resignation, 
and a letter from the president accepting it 
unconditionally as of the date specified. This 
put me in something of a quandary, so I 
wrote the president asking if he supported the 
dean's decision to reverse the committee and 
to invite me to withdraw the resignation. It 
subsequently developed that the president was 
willing to permit the continuation of the Ever- 
green Review subscription, but considered his 
acceptance of my resignation as final. In view 
of the library profession's present inability to 
take forceful action in censorship episodes, 
the loss of a job seemed to me an acceptable 
price to pay for the success of a struggle 
against censorship, and so the issue came to 
an end. 


"the príncíple of freedom from 
censorship fs . . . crucial” 


I was not surprised when the president told 
me that he regarded my notifying the ALA 
and the Library Journal of the censorship epi- 
sode as a breach of loyalty to the college. His 
position is not a difficult one to understand, in 
the short view. But in the long view, I believe 
that the highest loyalty one may show to an 
institution of higher learning is to take every 
step necessary to preserve the right of free en- 
quiry at that institution. Notifying the library 
profession of censorship activity is, in my 
judgment, one of those necessary steps. 

The president also felt that the action that 
took place should not be construed as censor- 
ship, and that my response to it was in any 
case unduly severe. 

- A word of explanation may be needed here 
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to account for the strength of my feelings 
about library censorship. Those feelings arise 
from my personal conviction that if American 
librarianship has any substantial philosophical 
foundation—and I believe it does have—then 
the rock upon which that foundation rests 
must be an immovable opposition to censor- 
ship activity in American libraries. 

It is commonly said that the function of a 
college library is to provide materials to sup- 
port the curriculum, to augment it, and to 
promote recreational reading. Certainly these 
specific functions are necessary and proper, 
but I see the library's general function as 
something at once simpler, and nobler, than 
these. I affirm that the function of the library 
is to be a perfectly neutral mirror of the uni- 
verse, a faithful reflector not only of the good, 
but of the ill that is in it too. Insofar as man 
and his works are admirable, this fact should 
be fully reflected in the mirror of the library. 
Insofar as man and his works are obscene, 
this fact should be clearly reflected too. The 
only possible alternative to this ideal of neu- 
trality is a library that is in some way an in- 
strument of dogma, something devised not to 
reflect the universe, but to disguise it. This is 
precisely what the censors wish to make of the 
library: an instrument for regulating the 
thoughts and feelings of those who use li- 
braries. It is an instrument J am not willing to 
make for them. Wherever censorship activity 
has occurred in a library, the image of the 
universe has been distorted in some measure, 
and an artificia] difficulty has been put in the 
way of those who use libraries to search for 
the truth. 

There is, in what I have just affirmed, the 
implication that a college library should pur- 
sue, in its most general function, an objective 
that may never match the stated objective of 
the college to which it is attached. It has a 
function that is entirely its own, one that tran- 
scends any of the conventionally stated aims 
and objectives of institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Paradoxical though it may be, J think 
this function of the library is strongly to be 
asserted, as the only means of providing stu- 
dents with a sure, abiding corrective to the 
various dogmas which, in the nature of things, 
will always be directed toward them on col- 
lege campuses. And it would foreclose all 
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theoretical arguments on behalf of censorship, 
since the function of neutrality is to reflect all 
views, all ideas, all feelings. No curriculum 
can ever do this: but a good library can. And 
finally, if one affirms the function of the li- 
brary as a neutral mirror of the universe, then 
he will be given ample opportunity as a librar- 
ian for serious thought about his task; he will 
have a purpose in no way inferior in difficulty 
or dignity to that of his professorial col. 
leagues in the classrcom; a goal uniquely his 
own and eminently worth pursuing. 


"reduce the amount of energy... 
a líbrarían must now commít to 
thetaskof combatíng censorshíp" 


Having given you an account of my experi- 
ence with the censors, and of the convictions 
which led me to oppose their efforts, I would 
like now to put forward some specific sugges- 
tions for curtailing the actions of library cen- 
sors: First, I believe there is some real need 
for the library profession to make academic 
administrators and faculty more fully aware 
of the dimensions and significance of the li- 
brary censorship problem. My difficulties with 
the McMurry episode would have been sub- 
stantially lighter, I believe, had I been dealing 
with people who already had a proper under- 
standing of the nature and possible conse- 
quences of library censorship. None of them 
did, and it was perhaps already too late to 
make contact with their understanding once 
their feelings had been inflamed by their read- 
ing of the Evergreen Review. If the principle 
of intellectual freedom in the library were rec- 
ognized as a necessary cognate of the princi- 
ple of academic freedom in the classroom, 
there might be less occasion for specific issues 
to arise. 

As a second suggestion, 1 would propose 
some kind of appendix to the ALA’s Library 
Bill of Rights setting forth a formal proce- 
dural pattern for librarians to follow when 
censorship activity is initiated. The Bill of 
Rights is fine as far as it goes, but in my esti- 
mation it allows the would-be censor too much 
latitude of interpretation. A fixed procedural 
requirement might remedy this weakness. 





What I have in mind is a procedure based on 
what I call (for want of any better phrase) 
the doctrine of absolute negative authority. It 
would work in this fashion: Whenever a per- 
son wished to have withdrawn from the li- 
brary any publication which he found to be 
offensive or otherwise inappropriate, he would 
be asked to sign a formal statement giving his 
reasons for requesting the withdrawal. Then 
the publication, with the statement attached, 
would be prominently displayed in a public 
area of the library, with the understanding 
that any member of the library’s staff, or its 
clientele, might exercise absolute negative au- 
thority in overruling the censor’s request by 
simply returning the publication to the loan 
desk. If none of the library’s staff or its clien- 
tele saw any reason for retaining it, then the 
withdrawal of it could hardly raise any objec- 
tions from anyone. The crucial point of li- 
brary censorship, as I see it, is that it permits 
one reader to deny to all others the opportu- 
nity to read what has offended him. The doc- 
trine of negative authority, if adopted as a 
fixed procedural principle, would cancel the 
effects of censorship action without denying to 
the censor the opportunity to initiate such ac- 
tion. The censors would of course be opposed 
to such a procedure, but I believe they could 
be made to see the fundamental point of eq- 
uity that should underlie any act of censor- 
ship: If one reader may take upon himself the 
authority to deny to all others the opportunity 
to read a given publication, then any other 
reader should, as a matter of equity, be given 
equal authority to cancel out the censor’s ac- 
tion. A rule such as this, squarely based on a 
principle of equity, could not be circumvented 
by any amount of ingenuity on the censor’s 
part. The Library Bill of Rights, as it now 
stands, apparently can be, and a determined 
foe will wear down with ingenious interpreta- 
tions all but the stoutest librarians who rely 
solely upon its principles. 

My third suggestion is that the library 
profession adopt as part of a code of ethics an 
explicit requirement that all library censor- 
ship activities be promptly reported by the li- 
brary’s director to the appropriate profes- 
sional agencies. Unless such activities are rou- 
tinely reported on, the profession will never 
have a very clear grasp of the nature or the 
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magnitude of the censorship problem. The 
profession does not appear to have such a 
grasp at present, and, in the absence of the 
restraining influence that public reporting 
would have on the censors, one may imagine 
that, in this era of triumphant obscenity, cen- 
sorship activity is quite widespread. And with- 
out an explicit requirement for such report- 
ing, those who do submit reports will have to 
do so at considerable personal risk, since their 
action will be voluntary rather than compul- 

_sory, and may provoke much ill will that 
could be avoided, or at least diminished. 


"the censorship principle . . . 
should remain constant any- 
where" 


My last suggestion is that the profession de- 
vise and adopt some effective system of sanc- 
tions to be imposed on institutions that permit 
or enforce library censorship action. Without 
sanctions, the only force an individual librar- 
ian can employ against an institution bent 
upon censorship is the force of his resigna- 
tion, which is more likely to damage the li- 
brarian than to restrain the institution. A li- 
brarian doing single combat with an institu- 
tion demanding censorship activities can 
hardly expect to gain any but Pyrrhic victories. 
The strategic weakness of his position is pres- 
ently such that the spirit of Don Quixote must 
be very much alive in him if he will even un- 
dertake to battle the censors under conditions 
so unfavorable to his personal fortunes. But 
with the active strength of his entire profes- 
sion behind him, he would be virtually as- 
sured of success in any engagement with the 
censors. The deterrent effect of a well-publi- 
cized policy of sanctions would probably 
spare him most occasions for a show-down 
struggle. And on college campuses, the coun- 
tervailing pressures from library associations 
would certainly make it easier for college ad- 
ministrations to resist community pressures 
for censorship action and should therefore be 
a valued asset to them in their perennial 
struggles with conservative groups in the com- 
munity. 
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The worst aspect of library censorship ac- 
tivity is probably not to be seen in the specific 
effects of expelling specific publications from 
library collections, but in the general effect of 
its threatening nature, which may lead librari- 
ans to exclude from purchase whole groups of 
publications that might incite the censor to 
act. The only insurance against this kind of 
passive distortion of library collections is 
some effective means of protecting all librari- 
ans from the assaults of the censors. It is un- 
reasonable to expect balanced collections from 
defenseless librarians who have ample reason 
to work in daily fear of the censor’s approach. 

Until you have borne yourself the brunt of 
library censorship activity, you cannot fully 
appreciate the prodigal waste it makes of 
human resources of time, thought, and energy 
which must be diverted from fruitful activities 
and directed to answering the multitude of in- 
sidious arguments that the would-be censor 
can always concoct on his own behalf. Part of 
the intent of the several suggestions I have 
made is to reduce drastically the amount of 
energy, both intellectual and spiritual, that a 
librarian must now commit to the task of com- 
bating censorship. 

The impulse to censor appears to be an 
ineradicable trait of literate societies. But 
while the impulse can never be eliminated, I 
believe that we as librarians can, and must, 
equip ourselves with more effective instru- 
ments for keeping it in check. Otherwise, the 
library profession should qualify its absolute 
opposition to censorship and make it known 
that librarians must not look to the profession 
for effective support when censorship episodes 
occur in their libraries. You will find, when 
the censor makes your library his target, that 
rhetoric is a dangerous substitute for the con- 
certed action that is really needed. 

Statements made in the recent presidential 
campaign suggest that the usually smoldering 
antipathy to literary obscenity and political 
dissent in America is about to reach ignition 
point once more. If it does, many librarians 
will be forced either to compromise their 
stand against censorship or to sacrifice their 
careers, unless the profession prepares itself 
for effective opposition to the censors. 

For my own part, I should not much relish 
the prospect of having to contend against cen- 
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sorship activity so poorly equipped as I was 
in the last engagement. But with a set of ex- 
plicit procedural requirements, and some 
meaningful sanctions to back them up, I could 
act on my convictions in a censorship issue 
without fear of personal misfortune, and with 
some realistic hope that the censors would re- 
treat when they discovered that their efforts 
were being met not with rhetoric but action. 


(This article was adapted from a statement pre- 
sented to the ALA Intellectual Freedom Committee 
at their annual meeting in Kansas City, June 1968.) 


References 
2 Not one of these four publications could be found 
in the libraries of the three liberal arts colleges in 
the city of Abilene, where McMurry is located, nor 
in the public library, which serves a population in 
excess of a hundred thousand. 
*This from Ulrich’s 11th edition; I have subse- 
quently learned that the correct figure for 1968 is 
300,000 copies. 
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ALA growth 


OR 


During the past several years a substantial 
number of individual ALA members and ALA 
units have become seriously concerned with 
the proliferation of units in the American Li- 
brary Association. The Committee on Organi- 
zation in turn has become more and more aware 
of the need to evaluate the current organiza- 
tional structure in terms of its ability to pro- 
vide a place within the American Library As- 
sociation for each group with a specialized pro- 
fessional interest in library service and librar- 
ianship. At the same time, the cost of servicing 
the greater number of units has raised the 
specter of less money being available for each 
unit, despite increased dues and substantial 
numbers of new members. 

During the coming months, each unit of the 
American Library Association will be under- 
taking а thorough reappraisal of its own func- 
tions and the functions of its subunits in an 
aitempt to simplify the present structure and 
to eliminate unnecessary duplication of effort, 
overlapping activities, and conflicting respon- 
sibilities. Guidelines are already being distrib- 
uted to all units to assist in this reevaluation at 
the request of the Committee on Organization 
and the Executive Board. 
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Questions about the need for such a reeval- 
uation have been raised frequently, and in- 
creasingly the question has been asked, “How 
much does it cost to operate an ALA unit?" In 
an attempt to answer this question, the Com- 
mittee on Organization with the assistance of 
the ALA headquarters staff has prepared a re- 
port on the operating costs of ALA units. This 
report, which has been distributed to all units 
of the Association, is published here in its en- 
tirety (with minor editorial changes) so that 
all ALA members may better understand the 
economic facts of Association operations. 


+ + + 
Purposes of the Various Units 


Divisions—Bylaws, Article VI, Sec. 2. (a) 

The purpose of a division is to promote li- 
brary service and librarianship within and 
for a particular type of library or as it re- 
lates to a particular type of library activity, 
and to cooperate in the promotion of gen- 
eral and joint enterprises within the Asso- 
ciation and with other library groups. Each 
division shall represent a field of activity 
and responsibility distinct from that of 
other divisions. 
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Sections, Subsections, and Commitiees—By- 

laws, Article VI, Sec. 4. (b) 
A division may establish such committees, 
sections, and other subordinate units as 
may be required to discharge properly the 
responsibilities assigned to it. .. . 

Round Tables—Bylaws, Article VIT, Sec. 1. 

(a) 
While presenting no clear and total state- 
ment of purpose, implies that the purpose is 
that of a division, applied to a “field of li- 
brarianship not within the scope of a divi- 
sion," except that, Sec. 2., “No round table 
shall . . . commit the Association by any 
declaration of policy." 


It will be noted that the Bylaws do not state 
that units shall be formed for the sole purpose 
of providing a means of communication for 
members of like interests, a reason frequently 
offered for their formation. Requests for the 
establishment of units must be accompanied 
by a clear statement of responsibility, and a 
list of functions that cannot be successfully 
performed by some already existing unit. 


Cost of Establishing and Operating Units 


Each additional unit in the ALA organiza- 
tion adds to the cost of maintaining the Associ- 
ation, either indirectly, in the use of headquar- 
ters services, or directly in budgeted items. 
Costs to be considered are these: 

Staff. A division requires a full or half-time 
executive secretary, at a salary ranging from 
$13,836 to $19,500 (in eight steps), and a sec- 
retary ITI, at $5580 to $7476 (in seven steps). 

As the work of the division increases, it is 
necessary to add such staff as a professional 
assistant, $8352 to $11,772 (in eight steps), 
and/or a junior secretary, $4572 to $6120 (in 
seven steps), or to add to the General Services 
staff to relieve present division staff of certain 
duties. 

As the complications of structure of the di- 
vision increases by the addition of sections 
and subsections, whether or not the division 
program is expanded, staff workloads are in- 
creased by such tasks as preparation of elec- 
tion ballots, maintenance of additional officer 
and committee rosters, attendance at addi- 
tional executive meetings, preparation of 
agenda, minutes and proceedings of such 





meetings, etc., and correspondence with the 
officers of these units. 

The establishment of committees requires 
additional staff work in relation to the pro- 
grams developed by the committees, and adds 
hidden overhead costs throughout headquar- 
ters, but adds less to the staff work in main- 
taining the structure of the division. 

Each round table is assigned a staff liaison 
person who is a staff member already carrying 
a full workload. 

General Services. Apart from any activity 
connected with program, the establishment of 
a division, section, or subsection, or round 
table requires an expansion of general services 
in these areas: 

Membership Records—names of divisions, 
sections, and subsections, and round tables 
must be added to membership application 
forms; membership lists in these units must 
be maintained. Additional sections and sub- 
sections must be added to membership ballots, 
with printing of biographical information for 
candidates, and counting of ballots for each 
office. 

Accounting—for divisions, special division 
budgets must be formulated. Funds must be 
set aside for the division president's fund or 
for the section chairman's fund, and separate 
accounts must be kept of expenditures made 
by each unit. 

Office Services—mailroom and switchboard 
must receive and transmit messages and 
charge services to the appropriate unit. A 
great increase in units can require an increase 
in staff. Printing and duplicating services 
must be expanded to accommodate additional 
work. 

Space. A division requires an office for the 
executive secretary, and desk and file space 
for each member of the secretarial staff. Addi- 
tional sections and subsections require ex- 
panded files and additional clerical work. 

Administrative Services, Executive secretar- 
ies of divisions report to the head of Divi- 
sional Services (who has twelve staff members 
reporting directly to her); an orientation 
meeting is provided annually for vice-presi- 
dents of divisions and vice-chairmen of sec- 
tions; the conference arrangements staff quer- 
ies presidents of divisions and chairmen of 
sections, and all other presiding officers, con- 
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cerning their meeting requirements for the 
Midwinter Meeting and annual conference, 
and makes suitable arrangements which are 
charged against the conference budgets. (Pro- 
gram meetings are handled similarly, but this 
statement concerns only the cost of maintain- 
ing structure, not of expanding program.) 


Every group of members considering a re- 
quest to establish a new unit of ALA should 
examine its purposes carefull, and weigh 
them against the cost of maintaining an addi- 
tional structure, quite apart from developing 
program. Groups should remember that exist- 
ing units can provide for meetings at Annual 
Conference or for pre- conference institutes on 
any topic in their area of responsibility; and 
that a committee can accomplish almost any- 
thing that a section or subsection can (such as 
developing proposals, carrying out projects, 
establishing subcommittees for special tasks, 
etc.) without the work and cost of elections 
and maintenance of records. 
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Certainly the formation of needed units 
ought never be discouraged by cost factors. 
alone, for the American Library Association 
has a responsibility to find ways to’ finance 
what is vital. However, every unit in ALA is 
maintained by the total membership and the 
establishment of each new structural unit de- 
creases the amount of money and headquar- 
ters staff time available to already existing 
units. In this situation, Association members 
must accept the idea that not only must new 
units continue to be created as. they аге 
needed, but that existing units that are no lon- 
ger. appropriate must be consolidated, or elim- 
inated, if the Association is to have meaning- 
ful growth and not endless proliferation. 


Ковевт N. SHERIDAN 
Chairman . 
Committee on Organization 
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ALA 


This is the second of a four-part series based 
on the “Program Memorandum” (ninth edi- 
tion) which was prepared as a working paper 
for the Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 
mittee (Pebco) at the 1969 Midwinter Meet- 
ing in Washington, D.C. Part one discussed 
ALA’s services to members and aids to collec- 
tion building. See the January issue, pages 
47-58. 


The Extension and 
Development of Services 


W Standards 


A growing recognition of the interrela- 
tionships among libraries has resulted in ef- 
forts to coordinate the standards for different 
types of libraries. The boards of the Associa- 
tion of College and Research Libraries 
(ACRL), the American Association of School 
Librarians (AASL), the American Associa- 
tion of State Libraries (ASL), the Association 
of Hospital and Institution Libraries (AHIL), 
and the Public Library Association. (PLA) 
have applied to the Committee on Organiza- 
tion to give careful consideration to the rec- 
ommendation of the Interdivisional Commit- 
tee on Standards of those divisions that there 


be an ALA review board to check new and 
newly revised standards for inconsistencies, 
omissions, and contradictions prior to official 
adoption by the division members. 

Standards for various types of libraries are 
in various stages of revision and preparation. 
The Standards for School Media Programs 
prepared jointly by AASL and the Depart- 
ment of Audiovisual Instruction (DAVI), 
both departments of the National Education 
Association (NEA), will be published by 
ALA and NEA and will be available for pur- 
chase from both parent organizations early in 
1969. 

ASL expects to complete its revision of 
Standards for Library Functions at the State 
Level, published in 1963, for membership ap- 
proval at the annual conference, Atlantic City, 
1969. 

A draft of Standards of Library Service for 
Health Care Facilities, approved by the Board 
of Directors of AHIL, is being circulated to 
appropriate units of ALA and to the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association, the Catholic Library 
Association, the Medical Library Association, 
and the Special Libraries Association for com- 
ments and suggestions to be considered for in- 
corporation before the document is submitted 
for endorsement or approval by these groups. 
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The Standards Committee of PLA ap- 
pointed a subcommittee to update Costs of 
Public Library Service, 1963. The revision 
was published as part of Just Between Our- 
selves, PLA's newsletter, in October 1968. The 
revised Costs includes three model budgets for 
various sizes of systems calculated to meet the 
requirements of Minimum Standards for Pub- 
lic Library Systems, 1966, and a list of factors 
to be considered in budget preparation. The 
Committee plans to revise the unit costs used 
in preparation of the budgets annually. 

The Promotion of Standards Committee of 
PLA will publish a summary of the chief rec- 
ommendations of Minimum Standards for 
Public Library Systems, 1966, soon after the 
first of the year. It will replace “A Plan for 
Better Public Library Service," now out of 
print, to acquaint the interested layman with 
the Standards. 

The Ad Hoc Subcommittee of the ACRL 
Committee on Standards for the Revision of 
the Junior College Libraries Standards has 
begun the revision of the *ALA Standards for 
Junior College Libraries." Particular attention 
is being given to new media implications for 
new Junior College Library Standards. The 
ACRL Standards Committee has begun to col- 
lect statements of standards at the university, 
college, and junior college level, and on 
budget and facilities requirements by states or 
regional associations, with a view toward 
using this material for the work of the various 
standards subcommittees and for possible 
publication. 

The most ambitious project for the imple- 
mentation of standards has come to a success- 
ful completion. Realization: Final Report of 
the Knapp School Libraries Project, a com- 
prehensive report of the five-year project 
funded by the Knapp Foundation Inc., and 
administered by the American Association of 
School Librarians, has been published by 
ALA. It outlines the programs and facilities 
developed in accordance with standards, and 
evaluates the impact of the standards’ imple- 
mentation on the schools in all three phases of 
the Project. 

Guidelines for special areas of service are 
in preparation. The Adult Services Division 
(ASD) Standards Development: Committee 
will meet in the late fall for two days to study 
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and evaluate comments received on the draft 
copy of Guidelines for Library Service to 
Adults, and to develop a proposal for more 
specific standards. The committee also plans 
to produce a Bill of Rights for the adult 
reader, focusing on the total library services 
and materials he should have access to from 
all sources. Within this latter concept, the 
Committee is working with the standards com- 
mittees of other divisions of ALA. The Com- 
mittee will ask the members of the ASD Com- 
mittee on Relations with State and Regional 
Library Associations to call to the attention of 
the associations the proposed guidelines for li- 
brary services to adults to insure wide distri- 
bution of the draft copy and opportunity for 
representative comments. 

The Audiovisual Committee of PLA is pre- 
paring guidelines for audiovisual services in 
public libraries, including coordination of au- 
diovisual and book materials in the collection, 
the place of the audiovisual specialist in the 
administrative structure, and the appropriate 
methods of cooperative use of the materials. 

The MARC II Format, developed through 
four years of effort by the Information Sys- 
tems Office of the Library of Congress in 
cooperation with the broadest possible repre- 
sentation from the library community as a li- 
brary profession-wide standard, has been ac- 
cepted by three divisions of the Association: 
Reference Services Division (RSD), Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division 
(RTSD), and Information Science and Auto- 
mation Division (ISAD). In accepting the 
MARC II Format, ALA, through its divisions, 
is promoting a standard way of identifying 
bibliographic entries and their constituent 
parts for communication (exchange between 
libraries) purposes. This standardization is a 
step toward the automation of library techni- 
cal processes as it makes the development of 
common data banks feasible. The MARC II 
format has been sent to the United States of 
America Standards Institute for nationwide 
acceptance as a U.S. standard. 

In order to print bibliographic entries in all 
Roman alphabet languages, or in languages 
that can be transliterated into the Roman al- 
phabet, a set of characters for this purpose 
has been developed. This set of 176 graphics 
is based upon the “seven bit" American Stan- 
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dard Code for Information [Interchange 
(ASCII) accepted by the federal government 
as the Executive Branch standard. This ASCII 
set is limited to 126 character positions, so 
that an extension into the eighth bit is neces- 
sary in order to include all 176 characters 
needed. There is no present “eight bit" stan- 
dard. 

The 176 graphics, when considered as a set 
or print train, are being submitted to com- 
puter impact printer manufacturers so that a 
printer compatible with the set of input char- 
acters used in the MARC records will be made 
available in the near future. The ISAD Board 
of Directors has approved this dissemination 
of print train data to the proper manufactur- 
ers. 


W Studies and projects 


Current studies and projects for the devel- 
opment and extension of library service are 
concerned with various types of libraries and 
areas of service. The School Library Man- 
power Project, funded by the Knapp Founda- 
tion of North Carolina and administered by 
the American Association of School Librari- 
ans (AASL), has begun its five-year study of 
task and job analysis, education and recruit- 
ment for school librarianship. 

Phase I, a survey to identify the tasks per- 
formed in school libraries, is presently under 
way. The survey, conducted by the Research 
Division of the National Education Associa- 
tion (NEA), has enlisted the participation of 
state school library supervisors to aid in the 
identification of those school districts within 
their area of responsibility that provide a 
wide variety of personnel serving in unified 
centers of library service and best meeting the 
“criteria of excellence" developed by the Proj- 
ect. School administrators of identified dis- 
tricts will be invited to designate, with the aid 
of their school library supervisors, the specific 
building level centers to receive the survey in- 
strument that will determine what tasks are 
performed in multi-media libraries reaching 
standards of excellence. The results of the sur- 
vey, to be published in the fall of 1969, will 
be analyzed to determine what education is 
needed for the performance of the various cat- 
egories of tasks in school libraries. This anal- 
ysis can then serve as the basis for the devel- 


opment of pilot programs of library education 
and recruitment. The Library Administration 
Division (LAD), Library Education Division 
(LED), and AASL are represented on the ad- 
visory committee to the Project. 

The Junior College Library Information 
Center, a project funded by a grant from the 
J. Morris Jones-World Book Encyclopedia- 
ALA Goals Award, is collecting materials 
such as budget reports, student and faculty 
handbooks, and building program statements. 
These will be made available on interlibrary 
loan through the Headquarters Library. Con- 
sultant services are being provided to junior 
college libraries as well as to other interested 
agencies. The Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries (ACRL) Advisory Commit- 
tee to the project worked with the American 
Association of Junior Colleges (AAJC) in de- 
velopment of the project and on the prepara- 
tion of a brochure about junior college li- 
brary learning resource centers. 

The ALA Audiovisual Committee AV Task 
Force Survey has entered its second phase 
with the development of a questionnaire con- 
cerning needed national services to support 
educational media programs and services in 
libraries. It is to be distributed to approxi- 
mately four hundred people selected for their 
ability to give an informed opinion. Dr. James 
Brown of San Jose College, California, has 
been commissioned to write a working paper 
based on the results of the questionnaire, and 
the reports of regional conferences held in the 
first phase of the study. A final report with 
recommendations for action will be presented 
to Council at the Midwinter Meeting, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1969. 

The ACRL Committee on Grants has re- 
ceived $53,400 for grants in 1968/69 to pri- 
vately endowed institutions emphasizing a 
program of undergraduate instruction, for the 
improvement of library collections, to emerg- 
ing institutions, and for equipment. Grants 
also are made to support individual biblio- 
graphical research. The Committee approved 
a proposal submitted by Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, 
president, Academy for Educational Develop- 
ment, Inc., New York, N.Y., to develop a plan 
for a fund-raising program. The study will be 
funded from the U.S. Steel Foundation grant. 

The Jaycees “Good Reading” Program, 
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sponsored by the United States Jaycees with 
an ALA advisory committee and a Children's 
Services Division (CSD) advisory committee, 
has been expanded to include selected paper- 
backs for children, with accompanying list, in 
the more than six hundred books for children 
exhibited at book fairs with the cooperation 
of twenty-two state library agencies. 

A number of projects are in the develop- 
mental stage. The Public Library Association 
(PLA) has appointed a Public Library Study 
Committee to prepare proposals for an exami- 
nation in depth of the goals and present status 
of public library service. At its first meeting, 
the Committee developed an outline for a fea- 
sibility study leading to one similar in scope 
to the Public Library Inquiry of 1950. Fund- 
ing for the feasibility study is being investi- 
gated. 

A committee has been appointed by the 
American Association of State Libraries 
(ASL) to review the report of the National 
Advisory Commission on Libraries, identify 
the recommendations of particular concern to 
state libraries, and suggest means of publiciz- 
ing and implementing those of primary im- 
portance. It has recommended that the states 
hold meetings within a year of publication of 
the report, following a general meeting to dis- 
cuss the report to be held at the Midwinter 
Meeting, Washington, D.C., 1969. 

The ACRL University Libraries Section's 
Urban Universities Library Committee has 
begun a project to investigate the role of the 
university library in the solution of inner city 
problems for a projected issue of Library 
Trends on “The Library and the City.” 

The ACRL Committee on Library Surveys 
is drafting for Committee consideration a gen- 
eral statement of approved policy for library 
surveys, and compiling a list of persons who 
are interested in serving as apprentice library 
surveyors. The ACRL Committee on Liaison 
with Accrediting Agencies has edited a Guide 
to Methods of Library Evaluation, now being 
prepared for publication. 

A newly established ASL Discussion Group 
of State Library Consultants for Public Li- 
brary Service to Children plans to develop a 
statement on public library-school library re- 
lationships, specifying common goals and dis- 
tinctive functions of each. The Group is defin- 
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ing its members’ roles and major responsibili- 
ties in working with the libraries in their 
states to improve children's services. 

The recommendations of the report of the 
Special Committee on Freedom of Access to 
Libraries have been forwarded to the ap- 
propriate units of ALA for immediate action, 
with emphasis on the statement in the report 
approved by Council at the annual conference, 
Kansas City, 1968, that “the development and 
improvement of library services to the cultur- 
ally disadvantaged and underprivileged be 
viewed as a major goal of ALA as long as 
may be necessary." 

The American Library Trustee Association 
(ALTA) has plans to implement the *Project 
Every Library Board" urged by the Special 
Council Committee on Freedom of Access to 
Libraries. Every library board would be asked 
to devote a meeting during a specific month in 
discussion of the problems of extending li- 
brary services to all the segments of the popu- 
lation, including the disadvantaged people in 
the community. 

The newly created ALA Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Library Service to the Disadvan- 
taged has taken over the work on the ques- 
tionnaire survey on Library Service to the 
Disadvantaged, begun by the Economic Op- 
portunity Programs Committee under a grant 
from the Exhibits Round Table. Approxi- 
mately twenty-two hundred questionnaires 
were distributed. Over nine hundred were re- 
turned and are in the process of tabulation 
and analysis. 


W Meetings 


A series of ten small meetings has been set 
up to discuss barriers to interlibrary coopera- 
tion, as a preliminary to the meeting being 
planned by six divisions for the annual con- 
ference, Atlantic City, June 1969, entitled 
“Mobilizing Total Library Resources for Ser- 
vice." Each meeting has been set up in a part 
of the country where specific problems seemed 
evident. Mr. Orin F. Nolting, former executive 
secretary of the International City Managers 
Association (ICMA), has agreed to summa- 
rize the reports of the meetings as a back- 
ground paper for the conference program. 
The divisions participating in the planning 
are the American Association of School Li- 
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brarians (AASL), American Association of 
State Libraries (ASL), American Library 
Trustee Association (ALTA), Association of 
College and Research Libraries (ACRL), As- 
sociation of Hospital and Institution Libraries 
(AHIL), and Public Library Association 
(PLA). 

Four of the ten ISAD/LC MARC Special 
Institutes, planned during 1967—68 by the Spe- 
cial Institutes Subcommittee of the Conference 
Planning Committee, Information Science and 
Automation Division (ISAD), have been held 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
Each of the institutes is limited to one hun- 
dred participants. In several instances, twice 
as many applications have been received. On 
the first day of each institute, a Library of 
Congress (LC) staff member describes the 
MARC II format including history, input for- 
mat details, and output available from LC. 
Four of the original sixteen MARC Pilot Pro- 
ject participants explain on the second day 
how each used the MARC record in some type 
of library application such as book catalogs, 
card production, selective dissemination of in- 
formation, or production of book selection 
tools. 

In cooperation with Columbia University 
and the Resources and Technical Services Di- 
vision (RTSD) Cataloging and Classification 
Section, ISAD will sponsor a preconference 
institute in Atlantic City, June 1969, entitled 
“Subject Analysis of Library Materials,” the 
subject of a conference sponsored by Colum- 
bia University in 1957. This will be a confer- 
ence of record with formal papers on the var- 
ious aspects of subject analysis, including tra- 
ditional methods—about 70 per cent—and 
nontraditional, i.e., automated techniques— 
about 30 per cent. Proceedings will be pub- 
lished by Columbia University. 

The Publishers Liaison Committee of the 
Adult Services Division (ASD) was awarded 
one of two J. Morris Jones-World Book Ency- 
clopedia-ALA Goals Awards at the annual 
conference, Kansas City, 1968, for “The Fu- 
ture of General Adult Books and Reading in 
America: a National Invitational Conference,” 
to be held at the University of Chicago Center 
for Continuing Education, April 28-29, 1969, 
and to serve as a prototype for regional or 
state conferences. The one hundred partici- 


pants will include librarians, publishers, edi- 
tors, critics, authors, and educators. The Pub- 
lishers Liaison Committee is made up of an 
equal number of ASD members, and of pub- 
lishers representatives appointed by the Ameri- 
can Book Publishers Council Committee on 
Reading. 

The ALA Committee on Instruction in the 
Use of Libraries is preparing a proposal for a 
“Conference of Representatives of the Educa- 
tion and Library Professions to Determine 
Mutual Responsibilities in Furthering Instruc- 
tion in the Use of Media Centers (Libraries) 
in Elementary and Secondary Education.” 

The Governor’s Conference Committee of 
ALTA has revised its publication detailing ar- 
rangements for such meetings while maintain- 
ing its liaison with states that use this device 
for promotion of libraries. 

The ACRL Committee on Non-Western Re- 
sources is developing a program to encourage 
workshops on non-Western materials under the 
sponsorship of regional library associations. 


W Publications 


The Reference Services Division (RSD) In- 
terlibrary Loan Committee presented the “Na- 
tional Interlibrary Loan Code, 1968” to the 
RSD Board of Directors at the annual confer- 
ence, Kansas City, 1968, after wide discussion 
within the profession. Speaking for ALA, the 
Board adopted the Code as presented. It has 
been published in many library periodicals 
and will be available from RSD and library 
supply houses. The Committee is now distrib- 
uting for comment the “Model Interlibrary 
Loan Code for Regional, State, Local, or 
Other Special Groups of Libraries.” After rec- 
onciling comments received, the Committee 
will present it to the RSD Board. A manual 
explaining procedures for implementing the 
“National Interlibrary Loan Code, 1968,” to 
be published by ALA, will also contain the 
model code and its use. 

A number of separate publications are in 
preparation. A history of Carnegie public li- 
brary philanthropy, Carnegie Libraries: Their 
History and Impact on American Public Li- 
brary Development, prepared by George Bob- 
inski, will be published early this year by 
ALA under the aegis of the Editorial Commit- 
tee. 
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The Metropolitan Area Library Service 
Committee of the Public Library Association 
(PLA) will publish a summary of the prob- 
lems and programs for the disadvantaged re- 
ported to the Committee in the past year. The 
publication, prepared by a free-lance writer, 
will be one of the Public Library Reporter se- 
ries. 

The American Association of School Li- 
brarians (AASL) Grolier, Inc. Grant Commit- 
tee has developed a proposal for a publication, 
The School Library Monograph Series, in- 
tended for distribution to a wide variety of 
people in the academic, sociological and polit- 
ical worlds, in order to promote awareness of 
the role of school media programs (libraries) 
in furthering the nation’s goals. 

The Committee on Library Services to the 
Disadvantaged Child, Children’s Services Di- 
vision (CSD), is completing work on another 
News Notes (first issued in Spring 1968). It 
will include more vignettes of programs, cre- 
ative activities, and experimental projects 
used in working with children under a variety 
of conditions. 

The Research Committee and the Library 
Serivces to Disadvantaged Youth Committee, 
Young Adult Services Division (YASD), are 
working together on a proposal based upon 
recommendations of the Disadvantaged Youth 
Committee to produce a publication on pro- 
gram resources for services to disadvantaged 
youth, and the importance of youth participa- 
tion in program planning. 

Work will be completed in January, 1969, 
on a revision of Lets Read Together by a 
joint Let's Read Together Revision Committee 
of CSD and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers (PTA). 

The Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries (AHIL) Bibliotherapy Committee 
and its Publications Advisory Committee are 
compiling and abstracting a series of basic ar- 
ticles on bibliotherapy for publication and 
sale by AHIL. 

Outlines of some chapters of a manual of 
practice on the organization of non-book 
materials in libraries have been completed by 
the Association of College and Research Li- 
braries (ACRL) Audiovisual Committee. 

The ACRL Committee on Academic Status 


is preparing nine papers for publication, most 
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of which have been previously published by 
the Committee in the ACRL Monograph Se- 
ries. 

Other manuscripts in the ACRL Mono- 
graph Series in process of publication are: 
"The Career of the Academic Librarian: A 
Study of the Social Origins, Educational At- 
tainments, Vocational Experience, and Person- 
ality Characteristics of a Group of American 
Academic Librarians"; “Junior College Li- 
braries: Development, Needs, and Perspec- 
tives”; “The Free German Book in America 
(1933—1950); and “The Undergraduate Li- 
brary on the University Campus." 

Work proceeds on materials to be published 
in periodicals. Three of the revised Guides to 
the Literature of Adult Services were pub- 
lished in the Newsletter of the Adult Services 
Division (ASD) in 1968. Four more are 
planned for 1968—69 by the ASD Publications 
Advisory Committee under a general editor: 
“Library Service to the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped,” “Cooperation with Community 
Agencies,” “Bridge from Student to Com- 
munity,” and “Encouraging Adults to Read.” 
Each will be published as a four-page center 
spread and will be available from the ASD 
office as a separate. “Study-Discussion Pro- 
grams: A Guide to their Selection and Use," 
an evaluative listing of current study-discus- 
sion programs dealing with subjects of nation- 
wide concern, was published as a supplement 
to the ASD Newsletter, Fall 1968, and is for 
sale through the ASD office. The Division plans 
to keep the guide up to date by listings in 
the Newsletter and an annual evaluative re- 
view. ASD worked closely with the editor, and 
its members contributed articles to “Group 
Services in Public Libraries," the July 1968 
issue of Library Trends. 

The RSD Business Reference Services Com- 
mittee prepared and published in Library 
Journal, July 1968, “A Selected List of Direc- 
tories of Business Information.” A companion 
publication covering business services is in 
preparation; the survey on which it will be 
based has been completed. The Catalog Use 
Committee of RSD published a report of its 
survey of catalog use problems in AQ, Sum- 
mer 1968. The committee plans a similar sur- 
vey of book catalog use problems with publi- 
cation of the report in a library periodical. 
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The Committee on Photocopying Costs in 
Libraries of the Reproduction of Library 
Materials Section, Resources and Technical 
Services Division (RTSD), has completed its 
report, to be published in a forthcoming issue 
of Library Resources & Technical Services. 

A YASD Committee has evaluated the tape 
recordings in the ALA Headquarters Library 
related to work with young adults, and is re- 
vising annotations on those tapes suitable for 
interlibrary loan. The annotated list, with pref- 
atory explanatory material, will be published 
in Top of the News early in 1969. 

The production of audiovisual materials 
constitutes another kind of publishing activity. 
The Slides Project Committee of YASD is col- 
lecting 35mm colored slides of varied activi- 
ties involving young adults in public and par- 
ochial school libraries. A filmstrip including 
fifty slides will be produced for general distri- 
bution. 

Reaching Out: the Library and the Excep- 
tional Child, a film, will be released early in 
1969. The Advisory Committee to the Dem- 
onstration of Library Services to Exceptional 
Children at the Public Library of Cincinnati 
and Hamilton County, Ohio, was appointed by 
CSD. Articles reporting results of the research 
carried on during the demonstration will be 
submitted to professional periodicals also 
early in 1969. 

The Audiovisual Advisory Committee of 
AHIL, a subcommittee of the ALA Audiovi- 
sual Committee, is planning a film or series of 
films to publicize hospital and institution li- 
brary service, designed for use in recruitment 
and membership promotion, and to inform 
legislators and the general public of ongoing 
programs in the field. 


W Problems of denial and curtailment 
of service 


A long-term objective of the Intellectual 
Freedom Committee and the Office for Intel- 
lectual Freedom is the development and imple- 
mentation of a program of education in the 
concept of intellectual freedom, especially 
freedom to read, with two directions—one to- 
ward librarians and the other toward the gen- 
eral public. Currently the target audience is li- 
brarians, both practicing and student. 

À monthly memorandum will be sent to the 


chairmen of the intellectual freedom commit- 
tees of the state library associations covering 
events in the field of intellectual freedom, such 
as Supreme Court decisions, legislation, and 
new materials that may change the overall pic- 
ture from time to time. Through the memo- 
randum, also, suggestions are solicited from 
librarians as to what they need in order to 
function more effectively in the area of intel- 
lectual freedom. It is hoped that the state com- 
mittees will utilize the memoranda to help 
build grassroots support for the concept at 
both the state and local levels. 

Simultaneously, ALA-accredited graduate 
library schools are being queried as to how 
intellectual freedom is taught, and what mate- 
rials would be helpful to the faculty. Further 
plans will be based on replies from both li- 
brarians and students. 

During ALA’s annual conference, Kansas 
City, June 1968, Council passed a resolution 
directing the Intellectual Freedom Committee 
to conduct a study of the legality and feasibil- 
ity of establishing a support fund to help li- 
brarians who, in defending the principles em- 
bodied in the “Library Bill of Rights,” find 
that they must resign, or are fired. A second 
part of the resolution charged the committee 
with conducting a study of the feasibility and 
legality of developing a program of action to 
be used in regard to institutions violating the 
spirit of the “Library Bill of Rights.” 

In performing the study, information was 
gathered from other organizations, principally 
nonprofit, that have similar support funds 
and/or programs of action. Questions to be 
answered include the optimum size of the 
fund and its organization, management, and 
financing. Guidelines as to when and how the 
fund is to be used will be determined. A re- 
port of progress will be presented to the ALA 
Council during the annual conference in At- 
lantic City, June 1969. 

A series, “Freedom: The Intellectual Com- 
mitment,” was begun in the June 1968 issue 
of the ALA Bulletin. In conjunction with this 
series, new materials for distribution from the 
Office for Intellectual Freedom are being de- 
veloped. Among these is the reprint of an 
ALA Bulletin article, “Big Brother Is Watch- 
ing Your Kids,” by Sanford R. Shapiro, deal- 
ing with the concept of variable obscenity, de- 
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clared constitutional by the U. S. Supreme 
Court in April 1968. In November 1968 a re- 
vised and updated statement, “What To Do 
Before the Censor Comes—and After," was 
published. This statement is one of those in 
most demand from the Office for Intellectual 
Freedom. 

The American Association of School Li- 
brarians (AASL) Committee on Revision of 
the “School Library Bill of Rights" will sub- 
mit a revision designed to strengthen and 
bring the statement into line with the revised 
“Library Bill of Rights" at Midwinter, Wash- 
ington, D.C., January 1969. 


Acquiring and Organizing Materials 
W Studies and projects 


Representatives of the American Associa- 
tion of State Libraries (ASL), the Reference 
Services Division (RSD), and the Resources 
and Technical Services Division (RTSD) In- 
terdivisional Committee on Public Documents 
are serving on a subcommittee to prepare a 
proposal for a survey of federal and state doc- 
uments, their patterns of distribution, biblio- 
graphical control, and use, in two phases— 
one on state and one on federal publications. 

The Library Education Division (LED) 
Discussion Group for Librarians of Library 
Science Collections is cooperating in a pro- 
ject, coordinated by the library of the School 
of Library Science of Case Western Reserve 
University, for the exchange and analysis of 
acquisitions lists of library school libraries. 
The Group is beginning to collect information 
on such matters as acquisition policies and 
duplicate exchanges of larger libraries in the 
area of library and information science mate- 
rial in order to identify and encourage coop- 
eration. 


W Meetings 

The Joint Committee of the Resources and 
Technical Services Division (RTSD) with the 
American Book Publishers Council (ABPC) 
will present a preconference institute in At- 
lantic City in June 1969 on such topics as the 
need of efficient acquisition procedures by li- 
brarians; the Standardized Book Numbering 
system; and the use of computers, including 
the control of book funds and the MARC 


format. 
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W Publications 


Two new works are in preparation. Cata- 
loging, U.S.A., by Paul Dunkin, designed to 
encourage examination, with creative scepti- 
cism, of every detail of cataloging and classi- 
fication, and dealing almost entirely with 
theory and principles, will be published by 
ALA in early 1969. The MARC Manuals, the 
notebooks of clerical and professional deci- 
sions and procedures made during develop- 
ment of the MARC II communications format 
by the Information Systems Office of the Li- 
brary of Congress, will be published by ALA 
for the Information Science and Automation 
Division (ISAD). The printing will be done 
by photographing actual notebook sheets with 
their attendant corrections and deletions in 
order to 1) be as current as possible at publi- 
cation time, and 2) denote the constantly 
changing nature of the publication. The 
MARC Manuals will be an indispensable tool 
in the use of the MARC magnetic tape rec- 
ords. 

Two new editions of the ALA Rules for Fil- 
ing Catalog Cards, both coordinated with An- 
glo-American Cataloging Code, were issued in 
late 1968. The Comprehensive Edition of the 
Rules is a full and detailed code, covering as 
many specific filing problems as possible, with 
considerable emphasis on foreign languages 
and correlation with cataloging rules. The 
Abridged Edition of the Rules consists of the 
same basic rules, but omits most of the spe- 
cialized and explanatory material and is in- 
tended not only for small and medium-sized li- 
braries, but also as a working manual. 

Other revisions under way include the Di- 
rectory of Commercial Services, listing fifty 
companies that offer some type of cataloging 
and processing service and describing their 
services, in preparation by Barbara M. 
Westby, Library of Congress, under the spon- 
sorship of the Resources and Technical Ser- 
vices Division (RTSD). 

A new edition of Serial Publications, bring- 
ing the earlier work up to date and in keeping 
with present trends and practices, is in prepa- 
ration, and a joint committee of the Acquisi- 
tions and the Serials Sections of RTSD has 
submitted its enlarged and revised List of In- 
ternational Subscription Agents to ALA for 
publication. 
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Proceedings of conferences will be pub- 
lished. Library Automation: a State of the 
Art Review, Proceedings of the Preconference 
Institute on Library Automation Held in San 
Francisco in 1967, is now in press. Experts in 


each phase of library automation note devel- | 


opments in this review. Two works on the ef- 


fect of library automation on library building | 


design and construction are included. The pre- 
conference institute was sponsored by ISAD. 


The full text of the papers and a summary | 
of the proceedings of the Conference on the | 


Bibliographic Control of Library Science Lit- 
erature, held at the State University of New 
York at Albany on April 19-20, 1968, will be 
edited and published. The conference was 
sponsored by the Library Education Division 
(LED) and supported by a grant from the H. 
W. Wilson Foundation, Inc. 

Further publications are planned. The Text- 
book Proposal Committee of RTSD Acquisi- 
tions Section, with consultants from LED, is 
working on a proposal for a textbook or man- 
ual on acquisitions work, and the RTSD Book 
Catalogs Committee has appointed a subcom- 
mittee to compile a directory of ongoing book 
catalogs with information concerning their 


distribution, frequency, and methods of pro- | 


duction. ecc 
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CATALOG CARDS © COST 


Hundreds of Libraries— big and small— now print 
3x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 12, Chicago 40 






Congressional 


Digest 


NUCLEAR Articles include “Nuclear Dis- 
TREATY armament Efforts Since 1945," 
RATIFICATION — "Related U.S. & International 

Agencies," and "Text of the 
Nonproliferation Treaty." The Pro & Con discus- 
sion on the question: "Should the U.S. Senate 
Consent Now to Ratification of the Nuclear Non- 
proliferation Treaty?" contains views of those 
active in its consideration, including Majority 
and Minority Reports of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, Hon. Dean Rusk, Paul 
Nitze, Senator Thomas Dodd, and Rep. Craig 
Hosmer. January 1969. 


SCHOOL Controversy over the Federal 
DESEGREGATION role in school desegregation 
includes factual background 

articles on existing Federal aid programs and 
policies and statutes affecting present desegre- 
gation efforts. The Pro & Con discussion focuses 
on recent efforts in Congress to curtail the Fed- 
eral desegregation role. February 1969. 

Rates: 1 yr., $12.50; 2 yrs., $22; 3 yrs., $30. 
Single copy, $1.50. 

Write: The Congressional Digest, Room 100, 
3231 P St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 20007 
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LOW COST PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILES 


3 WIDTHS TO 3 
E EACH SIZE 


Sturdy —Attractive— Unique 


ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon re- 
quest. You will receive it by return mail along 
with handy size-chart and additional details. 
No obligation or salesman follow-up. 


WMagafites sell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


2800 MARKET ST. e ST. LOUIS, MO. 63103 
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PRE-PUBLICATION 
ANNOUNCEMENT! 
THE NEW CAXTON 


20 volumes ... over 

6,500 pages of specially 
coated paper... over 20,000 
full-color illustrations... 
over 6,000,000 words... 
full color atlas... 
exhaustive index, including 
a unique index of 

the illustrations 

... each volume 9" x 12"... 
each volume weighing 
almost 4 pounds. 





p—-----—-------—--—--—--—------------------- 
і Please send me further information on the NEW 
і CAXTON ENCYCLOPEDIA, and the Pre-Pub Offer. 
i 

| PERGAMON-CHAMBERS'S NAME Ес = 
І LIBRARY SERVICE 

I 44-01 21st Street ADDRESS 

I Long Island City CITY 

| New York 11101 

aT STATE е 21Р СОРЕ 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The only encyclopedia with full-color illustrations on every 
page and a truly international point of view. 


An average of three full-color illustrations highlight 
every page. They are superb reproductions of the world's 
most famous art, photographs that are works of art in 
their own right, diagrams, charts and maps. The keynote 
of the article style is balance; concise but thorough, in- 
formational but informal, and detailed but not dull. 

Article length is determined by international value and 
interest not by national bias. The advisory board and con- 
tributors are recognized world authorities from many dif- 
ferent countries. 

The extremely attractive red leather-like binding is 
beautifully blocked in gold and black, backed by the 
durability of a superb library binding. 


The 9" x 12" x 1" volume size was scientifically deter- 
mined as perfect; large enough to allow the print to be 
easily read and the illustrative material to be sufficiently 
intricate in detail, without making the volumes cumber- 
some. 

Substantial savings are available with this special Pre- 
Publication Offer. Orders for the NEW CAXTON ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA are now being accepted in advance of completion. 
Volumes 1-10 are available for immediate delivery. Vol- 
umes 11-20 will be delivered as published. Send coupon 
for further details. 
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EDUCATIONAL TRENDS AND MEDIA 
PROGRAMS IN SCHOOL LIBRARIES 








Educational Excellence: An End to 


nolan estes 


Tom Paine, during the American Revolution, 
wrote a series of pamphlets entitled, “The Cri- 
sis." The first pamphlet started off with the 
statement that these are times that try the 
souls of men. I would submit that the times 
we are experiencing today are equally as diffi- 
cult as any of those described in Tom Paine's 
writing of 192 years ago. Those of us who are 
keeping up with the Washington scene are 
very much aware of some of the problems, 
some of the troubles that are trying men's 
souls. 

I would also submit that these are equally 
trying times for those of us in education. 
Commissioner Howe has said on several dif- 
ferent occasions, “Education, as never before, 
today has been placed in the national spot- 
light." We as educators in the last few years 
have been pulled from a relatively unobtrusive 
spot to center stage. We have been forced to 
perform as main characters in a social drama 
without rehearsal and with the script being 
written while we are performing. That is not so 
difficult except that we have a number of 
prompters in the wings that keep telling 
us which way we should go and what we 
should be saying. It seem as though every- 
one is an expert on education today. Politi- 
cians all the way from capital hill to city hall 
frequently view with alarm the failures of our 
public schools and only infrequently point 
with pride to some of the progress that we've 
made. Daily we read articles by national au- 


Cultural Isolation 


thorities pointing to the failures in our 
schools. We must not let these criticisms grow 
into self-fulfilling prophecies. I would suggest 
that we need a forward-looking program to as- 
sist us in pointing the direction of education 
in the next ten years. I would like to speak to 
the points that I think need attention in Amer- 
ican education if we're going to make the pro- 
gram jumps that are necessary to improve ed- 
ucation for all children of all people in this 
great nation. 


Preschool Education 


More attention must be paid to preschool 
education. What we have learned about the 
learning process during the last few years in- 
dicates that early childhood education must 
become one of our top priorities, particularly 
as it relates to poor children. The evidence is 
quite clear. If we are going to make any 
official headway, we will have to reach him 
well before the present school entrance age. 
John Fisher of Columbia University puts it 
this way, "There is substantial evidence that 
the level of intellectual capability young peo- 
ple will achieve at seventeen is already half 
determined by the age of four. Another thirty 
per cent is acceptable at age seven." He is say- 
ing that fifty per cent of our intellectual ca- 
pacity is developed by age four and thirty per 
cent is predictable by age seven. This means 
that any community that seriously wants to 
improve its children's opportunities will have 
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Independent research is possible and encouraged when students have audiovisual and instructional materials 
readily available for their personal use. 


to start them to school early. In terms of sheer 
economy it can be shown that the earlier the 
investment in systematic intellectual develop- 
ment, the greater the return. There is a body 
of information being developed now that 
points to promising directions in the field of 
early childhood education. These research find- 
ings suggest that we must provide these young 
children with a program which accepts the 
child: it accepts his language; it accepts his 
customs; it accepts his family. The concept of 
the self-filling policy warns that if any part of 
the child's total being is considered unaccepta- 
ble, or inferior, then his achievement will 
match that expectation. 

The body of information being collected 
now suggests that our programs should recog- 
nize that a young child and his language are 
inseparable. We cannot tell a Mexican-Ameri- 
can child to forget Spanish without, in fact, 
rejecting him as a person. As part of the Fol- 
low-Through program that is being developed 
in Corpus Christi, Texas, one of the most 
promising projects attempting to find satisfac- 
tory approaches to teaching these children is 
in a bilingual atmosphere. However, the over- 
all quality of personnel in these programs 
may prove to be far greater than the messages 
that are applied to them. I would suggest then 
that not only should we tailor our needs to 
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meet this particular group, but we must also 
build into the program the flexibility that will 
be necessary to teach each child at his own 
rate and in his own way. 


Individualized Instruction 


We must give more than lip service to indi- 
vidualization of instruction. We know, we ac- 
cept, we talk about the fact that individual pu- 
pils differ when they arrive in school. They 
differ in terms of their cultural background, 
their social and economic background, their 
families. And yet, if we are really honest with 
ourselves, we have to admit that for the most 
part, our operating school philosophy fails to 
reflect this knowledge. 

For instance, we continue to group children 
according to birthdates, even though we know 
that age has very little bearing on a person's 
ability or on his performance. We march them 
to a lock-step system, a predetermined, a pre- 
described curriculum even though we know 
that the range of achievement in any grade 
level is as great or greater than the number 
designating that grade. We then proceed to 
mark our children by comparing them with 
members of a group, rather than comparing 
them with their own ability and their own 
achievement. If the child lags behind, what do 
we do? We apply our stretchers. The first 
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thing we are likely to do is add another hour 
of the same sort of instruction to an already 
full six-hour day. If the additional hour at the 
end of the day and remedial instruction don't 
work, then we add three months during the 
summer. If that doesn’t work, we are likely to 
fail the child. 

There is nothing so unequal as equal treat- 
ment of unequals. Equal opportunity does not 
mean identical opportunity. Programs must 
not only recognize and accept differences. We 
must realize that the better we teach our chil- 
dren, the greater these differences will be. 
This requires then that we break out of our 
two by four by six curriculum—two walls of 
the textbook covers, four walls of a classroom, 
six periods of the day—into a program that 
permits each child to move at his own rate, in 
his own way. We must break from the three 
R’s—restraint, regurgitation, and rate—to a 
program that is made of three I’s—ideas, in- 
spiration, and innovation. 

I would very hurriedly like to call your at- 
tention to a program in Pittsburgh dealing in 
this area called the Individually Prescribed 
Instructional Program. This has been in suc- 
cessful operation for about four years. It pro- 
vides for diagnosing individual needs, pres- 
cribing personal work plans, and allowing 
each student to set his own learning pace. Al- 
though the program is not complete, and the 
results are too tentative for us to make final 
judgment, they are somewhat impressive at 
this point. In many instances students who 
have been in this program for three or four 
years have made two to four years more prog- 
ress than their fellow classmates in lower 
grades. Thousands of schools at this time are 
investigating this process with the idea of im- 
plementing it in the near future. 


Bridges to the World 


Our schools must become bridges to the 
world of work. Schools must provide the tran- 
sition and next step for every step, whether 
the next step is a job, college, or additional 
training. We have long recognized the need 
for occupational education for doctors, den- 
tists, lawyers, or engineers. I think it's time 
that we recognize the need for quality opera- 
tional education for everyone. Occupational 
programs must be developed to let not only 


the student eliminate the isolation that pres- 
ently exists between him and the world of 
work, but to make it possible for him to get a 
job and stay in it once he’s there. This means 
that every good high school program will 
have a job placement officer as a member of 
the guidance team. Business and industry will 
have to play a much more important role than 
they have in the past in developing the curric- 
ulum so that boys and girls can be successful 
upon leaving school. More work-study ar- 
rangements must be developed. It is recog- 
nized that work outside the school is learning 
experience. 

Until about twenty years ago, our nation 
had two school systems. One was the formal 
education system that we normally identify as 
the school. The other was the farm, plant, fac- 
tory, or business where skills were developed 
and knowledge was acquired through trial and 
error. Today, however, the second system is 
largely closed to our young people unless the 
first has done a successful job of education. 

We must find a way to give credit to our 
young people who work part-time while they 
are going to school. I am convinced that we 
have to investigate the possibility of programs 
in which we pay children to stay in school if 
this would enable them to learn while they 
earn. Many dropouts will, I think, return to 
school if they know that it means a chance to 
get a job and help to put the money in their 
pocket. We will have to do a much better job 
in the next ten years than we have done in the 
past of helping the 80 per cent of our young 
people who do not go on to get a college de- 
gree. 


Self-renewing Enterprises 


Our schools must become self-renewing en- 
terprises. They must become teacher training 
and teacher and personnel retraining enter- 
prises. It seems to me that this is a most logi- 
cal step since the most essential and necessary 
components for a teacher training program 
exist in the schools. In the first place, the 
schools offer a much more practical setting 
for training than a college campus. The school 
has both experienced teachers and the commu- 
nity interaction that is necessary to make the 
training experience seem real. We know that 
we learn best by doing. Thus, teacher training 
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can be conducted in a real setting and be 
much more effective than it has been in the 
past. 

Second, the school is a logical place to be a 
training center for teachers because it has a 
major source of untapped manpower. Our 
master teachers—teachers who have exhibited 
all the characteristics of quality teaching— 
have been available yet largely unused in the 
past in the training process. 

As schools begin to assume a major respon- 
sibility for teacher training, I think it's impor- 
tant that they start to broaden their scope to 
attract a host of interested people from all 
walks of life in this self-renewing process. 
These individuals might serve part-time or on 
a full-time basis, for one, two, or more years. 
This would be the kind of activity that is simi- 
lar to the Peace Corps. This school service 
corps would serve under tutoring of master 
teachers—managers of the learning—while it 
would be extending the commission of volun- 
teer service. Our Teacher Training Institution 
in our colleges and universities, too, is work- 
ing at this business of change and improve- 
ment. In fact, as this group knows, our newest 
piece of federal legislation, the Education 


Professions Development Act, is providing 
additional funds for colleges to create, to im- 
prove, to innovate, and to change their pro- 
grams to meet the needs that we are facing. In 
many instances, staff development programs 
can and should be developed in combination 
with universities. I predict that as schools get 
into the training business, we will not be as 
concerned as we have in the past with teacher 
training. They will be recreating good teach- 
ers all the time. 


The School Outside 


We must begin to pay more attention to the 
school outside the wall. We must focus atten- 
tion on those programs that influence school 
activities. Youngsters spend six hours a day in 
school. For better or for worse, the other 
twelve waking hours are spent outside the 
school. And unless we move to influence the 
other twelve hours, unless we make arrange- 
ments so that the other twelve waking hours 
reinforce or at least do not work against what 
we do in the schools, even the finest class in 
the best school is not going to make much 
progress as it relates to improved achieve- 


Equipment as well as materials are in the checkout line at Sobrante Park media center. 





ments. Chapter 10 in the National Commis- 
sion of Civil Disorder Report suggests that the 
recent riots reflect, in part, the failure of 
schools to come to grips with this problem. As 
schools stress administrative efficiency, as they 
press for close cutting and saving programs, 
they become more depersonalized; they be- 
come more isolated from the individuals in 
the community. According to the report, the 
local community institutions have largely been 
turned over to the experts to be influenced by 
only a few. 

We're suggesting, then, that the schools 
broaden their role to become community cen- 
ters which would include at least four com- 
ponents: 1) An education component serving 
preschool children, adults, and senior citizens; 
2) A recreation center where the school would 
have to open its doors for sixteen, twenty, per- 
haps twenty-four hours a day, seven days a 
week, twelve months a year; 3) a social ser- 
vice center for health services, welfare ser- 
vices, and psychological services, as well as 
employment services; and, 4) centers for 
community action. Hired patrons should be 
brought in to help us come to grips with some 
of the problems in the community that affect 
the achievement of pupils in schools. This 
means that parents, then, are going to have to 
be in the schools; they are going to have to be 
interested in the schools; they are going to 
have to be informed in the schools and in- 
volved in a meaningful way in the decision- 
making process. 


Strength Through Differences 


We must find ways to gain strength from 
our differences. Both within our country and 
in the community of nations we are very 
much aware of the conflict of our cultures. 
The tensions that underline these social varia- 
tions offer on one hand the greatest threat to 
the future peace of our world. On the other 
hand, they offer one of the greatest challenges 
of civilized society. Vitality born of cultural 
tensions has throughout history stimulated in- 
dividual groups to greater achievement. Our 
own great American society owes much of its 
vitality to the tension of human and cultural 
differences. The great challenge facing Amer- 
ica today is whether we will continue to oper- 
ate at the level of conflict of cultures or 


whether, instead, we will respond to the chal- 
lenge and move toward a confluence of cul- 
tures, the theme of the San Antonio Hemis- 
fair. There is a great danger, I think, that the 
confluence of cultures that we speak of will be 
seen in too limited a field. Culture is more 
than an art, it’s more than a sport; it’s more 
than music. It's also aspirations and values 
that are expressed by individual men of dif- 
ferent languages. Culture is more than the diet 
and dress. It also is the feelings of hurt and 
pride which men carry and pass on to their 
children. And, the culture of the educated is 
different from the uneducated. 

If we want to make quantum jumps, our 
job must be to prepare all of our children to 
live creatively in a cohesive society. We must 
struggle against producing another generation 
of young people who know how to interact 
only with their own social economic group. 
We must prepare students to have the type of 
positive self-image and the skills of communi- 
cation to cope with the challenges of our di- 
verse society. This will require strengthening 
the respect which individuals have for each 
other. This will require them to strengthen the 
respect which they have for their own group. 
The activities that we've outlined today, I 
think, will go a long way to contribute to 
these ends. But education of children in isola- 
tion from the cultural diversity of other chil- 
dren will never produce the creative influence 
which is necessary if we're going to gain 
strength from our differences. Children have 
always shared. Those of us who are adults, 
whether we are educators or not, must share 
together our differences and our similarities. 
We must study together; we must explore to- 
gether tensions of our adult society where lan- 
guages are important to this sharing, and they 
often are; we must become bilingual. As Mrs. 
Lyndon Johnson said in her opening Hemis- 
fair statement, “In these troubled tragic times 
we need to remember that we are moving for- 
ward. This land is our land; it belongs to all 
of us. It's ours not to tear apart, but it's ours 
to keep strong." Repeating these ideas in her 
farewell speech to foreign editors, she added 
these words, “Our tears for our troubled 
country are deep. But deeper still is our abil- 
ity to meet and master man's basic problem, 
how to build new peace." eee 
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Equalizing Educational Opportunity 


This article is based on a talk presented by the 
author at a preconference of the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians at the Kansas City Con- 
ference last year. 


Members of the American Association of 
School Librarians are well aware of the revo- 
lution taking place in instructional materials, 
services, and utilization of materials and ser- 
vices by teachers and pupils. They are in- 
volved in experimental programs and demon- 
strations of superior media centers in many 
different communities across the nation. These 
experiments and demonstrations have served 
the deprived, the retarded, the handicapped, 
and the gifted; supported new subjects, 
broader curriculums, and creative methods of 
teaching; and extended services to pupils and 
teachers through evening, weekend and sum- 
mer programs. Media specialists have helped 
teachers to become better professionals by 
providing and alerting them to new materials 
which give them greater insights and 
strengthen their competencies. The achieve- 
ments of media personnel are indeed impres- 
sive, although there is still much to accom- 
plish in giving every student educational op- 
portunities at the same level of excellence. 

In some instances, federal aid to education 
has provided incentive for states and local 
school districts to develop broader media pro- 
grams, and in others contributed the major 
share of funds to support the organization of 
new school libraries. The U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation has estimated that in fiscal year 1967 
approximately $160 million were spent for 
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printed materials and $53.2 million for au- 
diovisual materials from Titles I, II, and III 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, and Title III of the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act and the Vocational Education 
Act. 

Institutes for school librarians and media 
specialists under NDEA Title XI, and now 
under the Higher Education Act and the Edu- 
cation Professions Development Act, encour- 
age media personnel to take a broader ap- 
proach to instructional materials, to adapt 
media center programs to the individual needs 
of our widely diverse school population, and 
to support experimental curriculums. State de- 
partments of education and local school dis- 
tricts have been engaged continually in work- 
shops and conferences on the selection and 
utilization of materials for teachers, librari- 
ans, and other instructional staff. Some of 
these use the demonstration technique, and 
through the use of films on well-organized and 
imaginative programs, stimulate the applica- 
tion of good practices. 

It is important to understand that elemen- 
tary and secondary schools are at many stages 
in media services. Some are only just begin- 
ning, others are retaining more or less tradi- 
tional school libraries, and some, of course, 
are breaking new ground and employing tech- 
nology in sophisticated ways. But constructive 
change is occurring in all schools. One of the 
most strategic developments in encouraging 
the evolution of media centers has been the 
broadened use of demonstrations. 
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The Knapp School Libraries Project of the 
American Association of School Librarians 
has not only provided good examples of 
media centers, but has encouraged the demon- 
stration concept. Some of the characteristics 
of two Knapp Project schools, as I saw them, 
are worth noting as a preface to discussion of 
media centers supported with federal funds. 
In both Mount Royal Elementary School in 
Baltimore, Maryland, and Oak Park and 
River Forest High School, Oak Park, Illinois, 
the flexibility and permissiveness of the librar- 
ians administering these programs are nota- 
ble. They try new materials, new equipment, 
and above all, new approaches to working 
with teachers and pupils. What they do is 
vastly complicated, but they do it all with 
great simplicity and ease of manner. Every- 
body feels comfortable with them—the pupils, 
the teachers, the principals, their own staff 
members, and the endless stream of visi- 
tors. They are at home equally with tapes, 
discs, flannel boards, dial access, films, books, 
microfilm, games, machines, computers, art 
prints, and models. 

Both programs extend the services of the 
media center into all parts of the school. At 
Mount Royal, teachers and media specialists 
present programs with materials in classrooms 
and in different parts of the centers so that 
many activities with quite different purposes 
are going on at the same time. There is no 
regimentation. At Oak Park, resource centers 
directed by media specialists who are also 
subject specialists are providing highly spe- 
cialized materials and equipment in a number 
of subject areas in different parts of the 
school, and more are in the planning stage. 
The main center, as well as the resource cen- 
ters, are used extensively. 

Materials selected are of high quality but 
tailored to the schools’ purposes, to interests 
and capabilities of the pupils, and to the 
strengths and competencies of the teachers. In 
neither school do the types of materials ap- 
pear to conform to somebody else's idea of 
what a collection should be. At Mount Royal 
some children were writing their own books, 
and attractive flannel board devices were used 
in storytelling. At Oak Park there is an excel- 
lent collection of source materials—newspa- 
pers and magazines published during the Civil 


War, for example, on microfilm, to vitalize the 
teaching of American history. An extensive 
collection of art slides and equipment for sci- 
ence and mathematics instruction were partic- 
ularly impressive. In both centers, pupils 
looked interested, busy, and happy to be in 
school. 

Both, of course, have had extraordinary 
financial support and the stimulation of being 
demonstrations. It is important to note, how- 
ever, that with this kind of support, all of our 
children can respond positively to services, 
whether they live in inner cities or in privi- 
leged suburban communities. The economic 
level of the families from which our pupils 
come need not be an inhibiting factor to 
achievement, as long as we have the will and 
the insight, as well as the money, to take 
whatever children we have where they are and 
help them to become all they can be. 

A review of ESEA Title III projects for 
1966 and 1967 identified 260 projects which 
included instructional materials as major 
components.’ In 1966, there were 83 projects 
in 36 states which reflected emphasis on 
school libraries and instructional materials 
centers, varying according to the needs of the 
communities. In 1967, there were 177 projects 
which showed, in general, greater emphasis on 
the use of materials in experimental and inno- 
vative methods of instruction. The Office of 
Education established schools in inner cities 
and rural schools. Media centers in inner city 
schools comprised 25 of the ESEA projects, 
and 11 were in rural areas. Ten projects were 
concerned with information retrieval, and the 
use of dial access engaged the main interest of 
10 others. Projects concerned with materials 
for teachers characterize 7 of those selected 
for OE Support. In Jackson, Mississippi, a 
center is planned for providing instructional 
media, communication facilities, and training 
programs to accelerate improved teaching 
methods and research. 

It is more difficult to identify specific Title I 
projects which have employed all types of in- 
structional materials in serving the disadvan- 
taged. They exist, of course, all over. An 
index of their magnitude is that 8200 school 
librarians were employed in Title I projects 
during the first year of the program, 740 of 
them in 32 large cities. In many instances, 
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Title I funds have been used in combination 
with Title II to broaden media services for 
disadvantaged children. An outstanding exam- 
ple of this combination is Highland Park 
High School in Topeka, Kansas, where Title I 
funds furnished staff, equipment, and remod- 
eling, and Title II added materials. The pro- 
gram there is outstanding for the extensive 
use made of materials by both teachers and 
pupils. 

One of the characteristics of change in 
media center services is the lending of equip- 
ment and materials for pupils to take home. A 
report of Project Open Door in Oregon states: 
“In the past a student might be entrusted with 
a $5 or $6 book after elaborate precautions 
were taken to insure its safe return. Now, al- 
most any evening of the school year, a Mill 
City student may be seen entrusted with a 
$600 projector and films twice that amount.” 
There has been great increase in the lending 
of art prints and musical recordings for home 
use. In many homes these materials are a new 
experience. 

There is also significant change in the types 
of materials being used. On a pretest of a 
Title II evaluation instrument, media special- 
ists reported the inclusion for the first time in 
their centers of paperbacks, disc and tape re- 
cordings. 

In the ESEA Title II program, 32 states 
have reserved funds to support demonstrations 
of media programs, to strengthen areas of cur- 
riculums, and to help in the education of chil- 
dren with handicaps. This aspect of the pro- 
gram is based on one of the suggested criteria 
in the Title II regulations concerning relative 
need “requirements of children and teachers 
in special or exemplary instructional pro- 
grams." 

The exact number of the special purpose 
grant programs is not known but there have 
been probably over 1000 and approximately 
$19.6 million has been and is being spent in 
the 3 years of the program. Usually they are 
built on existing strength in materials, staff, 
and programs. Although programs vary 
widely, they all, or all that we know about, 
have added audiovisual materials to collec- 
tions and have contributed in a high degree to 
the development of the media center concept. 
Some have used other federal sources of funds 
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for staff, equipment, and remodelling. They 
reflect many different approaches in meeting 
needs. Here are some examples: 


Waterville Senior High School, 
Waterville, Maine $125.000 

“Before the grants were awarded, the AV 
equipment and materials were unorganized, 
uncataloged, and seldom used. Now they are 
in constant use, and students are benefitting 
from the correlation of visual and aural com- 
munications. They are learning that plays and 
poetry are meant to be performed and read 
aloud, that films about science are more effec- 
tive and real to them than lectures, and that 
tapes of political speeches can be played again 
and again to reveal contradictions and weak- 
nesses unnoticed during a first hearing. They 
learn to see connections and to question dis- 
parities.” 

And an additional point: One boy who 
studies frequently in the AV room said, “At 
the beginning of the year, I just liked the Bea- 
tles, but now I really like to listen to classical 
stuff, like the 1872 Overture and Bolero.” 


Morehead Elementary School, 
Durham, North Carolina $4000 
“Since the book collection was already 
large, more than half of the project funds are 
being used to add audiovisual materials to the 
library’s holdings. Microfilms for a selected 
number of magazines and 8mm film loops 
were used for the first time in the school year 
1967-68. Special programs at Morehead Ele- 
mentary School include a class of academi- 
cally talented sixth graders and a reading 
readiness program provided by the librarian 
for first graders.” 


Rochester, New York $30,000 

The objective of this project is to establish 
a multimedia library-instructional materials 
center in the secondary level to encourage 
programs for independent study. Comprehen- 
sive collections on African history, sociology, 
and anthropology will be housed in this cen- 
ter. 


Coachello School District, Riverside County, 
California 
A carefully selected materials collection is 
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Dial access central control station in the Burke 
Senior High School at Omaha, Nebraska. 


provided for the use of the many children 
with a bilingual background who are enrolled 
in an intermediate school in Coachello School 
District. The program is designed to expand 
the learning opportunities of Mexican-Ameri- 
can children and help them to make the tran- 
sition from Spanish to effective use of En- 
glish. 


Northfield, Ohio $11,803 

A multimedia collection of various library 
sources to motivate an interest in learning and 
recreational reading in chronically hospital- 
ized psychotic adolescents. 


Coos Bay, Oregon 

High interest, low vocabulary books—par- 
ticularly paperbacks—recordings, and films- 
trips are provided for the use of pupils at 
Michigan Avenue Junior High School, Coos 
Bay, where 48 per cent of the students read 
below grade level. 


* * 


The Office of Education is now engaged in 
a program of evaluation of the impact of the 
Title II program. One part of the evaluation is 
a national survey that was sent to a sample of 
489 school districts in the fall of 1968. 

The other two aspects of the evaluation pro- 
gram consist of descriptive case studies of a 
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selected group of special purpose grant pro- 
grams, and a selected group of new media 
centers in inner city elementary schools of 
three large cities. A number of consultants 
from the media field, and U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation staff, conducted these preliminary case 
studies and interviewed school principals, 
teachers, and pupils. The special purpose 
grant schools were in Patchogue, Long Is- 
land; Reidsville and Lexington, North Caro- 
lina; Burnt Hills, New York; Coos Bay, Ore- 
gon; Hemet, California; Topeka and Prairie 
Village, Kansas. The cities were Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, and Los Angeles. Preliminary analysis 
of these studies produced the following results 
concerning special purpose grant schools: 

1. Children and school faculty reacted fa- 
vorably to use of terminology adopted from 
proposed new standards for school media cen- 
ters. 

2. Responses to questions concerning what 
students like best about the media center fre- 
quently concerned media center facilities, e.g., 
air conditioning, carpeting, comfortable 
chairs, etc. Other responses concerned the va- 
riety and accesssibility of materials available 
—art prints, opera recordings, tapes, film- 
strips, and books. 

3. Responses to questions about what stu- 
dents liked least about the media center fre- 
quently concerned crowded conditions and 
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lack of accessibility to the center. They stated 
that they were not allowed to use the facility 
enough. Students also made perceptive com- 
ments about the variety and quality of mate- 
rial available. 

4. Media specialists, teachers, and princi- 
pals observed considerable change in instruc- 
tional programs and pupil behavior as a result 
of increased instructional materials. There ap- 
pears to be some relationship between secon- 
dary school teacher response and subject field 
taught. All school personnel attributed the 
changes observed largely to the ESEA Title II 
Special Purpose Grant. 

5. The ESEA Title II Special Purpose 
Grants enabled most of the schools to build 
multimedia collections and begin to lend au- 
diovisual material and equipment for home use. 

One of the consultants made two additional 
interesting comments. He said that in the dem- 
onstration school he visited (a junior high 
school) pupils were becoming so familiar with 
audiovisual materials that they were suggest- 
ing to teachers in classes that they had not se- 
lected the best filmstrip or transparency or 
film to use in class, that the media center had 
better ones. He also said that a major problem 
created by a wealth of new materials was that 
teachers greatly needed more time for prepa- 
ration of units of study—that the problem of 
preparation is compounded by the need for 
time to evaluate and select many new kinds of 
materials and to build effective units. 


Inner City Schools 


The media centers visited in three large cit- 
ies were selected because they were established 
since the inception of ESEA Title IT, although 
not necessarily with Title II funds. All of the 
centers had some professional personnel. 
Great enthusiasm was expressed by the pupils 
for the new center, giving a variety of reasons 
—“I can study there because it is quiet.” “I 
like to read.” “I like it because the librarian is 
so nice.” “Because it is pretty.” “I can find 
materials to help me with my school work.” 
Asked for additional comments, children said: 
“T wish we could go more often to the li- 
brary.” “I would like it to be open more later 
after school.” 

There is evidence that to a limited degree 
multimedia materials are being brought to- 
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gether in the three inner city school systems 
selected for the descriptive case studies. An ef- 
fort is being made to introduce these mate- 
rials to the pupils. Record players with ear- 
phones, filmstrips, and transparencies were in 
most of the media centers. In one of the cen- 
ters visited, slides and viewers circulated. 
However, in all these elementary schools, the 
amount of materials and equipment were in- 
adequate to meet the needs. 

Teacher reaction was mixed as to the im- 
pact of the media center on the instructional 
programs. The consensus among teachers was 
that the materials had helped them do a better 
job of teaching in general but the outstanding 
needs were for more multimedia materials, 
time to plan for the use of these materials, 
and for professional materials. The teachers 
liked easy access to materials and equipment. 
They also liked the storytelling and book se- 
lection guidance. They indicated that they 
were helped by the services of the media spe- 
cialist as a resource person. They did not like 
rigid scheduling because it interfered with ac- 
cessibility. 

It is evident that, although a breakthrough 
has been made on the establishment of media 
centers in inner city elementary schools, great 
emphasis must be placed on providing ade- 
quate amounts of materials and on improving 
their accessibility to teachers and pupils. 

The forthcoming Standards for School 
Media Programs, developed by the American 
Association of School Librarians and the De- 
partment of Audiovisual Instruction, can be a 
cogent influence on equalizing the educational 
opportunities in resources for all children 
whether in urban, suburban, or rural commu- 
nities. Certainly media centers and communi- 
cation media are important only as they are 
directed for all children toward meaningful 
goals—the inculcation of ethical values, the 
presentation of truth, the dispelling of ignor- 
ance and prejudice, and the knowledge to live 
and work for a harmonious world. 
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Working for the Best in Education— 


rodney tíllman 


Today's schools are affected by the “big 
ideas" which are most popular at the time spe- 
cific decisions are made. The relative impor- 
tance of an idea to any person is determined 
by his experience. There is no doubt that 
those ideas and their meanings which each of 
us might identify as most affecting education 
are continuously being changed or modified 
as a result of our experiences. 

It is my hope that in presenting some ideas 
I believe to be influencing our schools, the 
reader will be stimulated to consider ideas in 
his situation and the related changes, if any, 
which he must make to be increasingly effec- 
tive in his role. As there are different view- 
points, it is likely there will be differences in 
another's list of the ideas influencing schools 
from those I am identifying. There are seven 
such categories presented in this article: inclu- 
siveness, school as an employing agency, part- 
nership, new interest from industry, volun- 
teers, accountability, and relevance. 

Inclusiveness has many meanings—age, 
quality of offerings, quantity of offerings, the 
education of all children, including handi- 
capped. This idea has a new meaning as we 
see programs and regulations which extend 
educational opportunities both downward and 
upward. Many are concerned about the exten- 
sion of educational opportunities downward to 
include ages four and five in the public 
schools. Others focus on extending educa- 
tional opportunities to large numbers of 


Ideas of Impact 


adults. While pilot programs of both natures, 
especially those extending educational oppor- 
tunity downward, have been around for ap- 
proximately one hundred years, we still find 
that only approximately one-half of our five- 
year-olds have available the offerings of a 
public school, and the number of four-year- 
olds who may attend is very limited. This is 
true even though research provides evidence 
that dollars spent earlier bring greater re- 
turns. 

Inclusiveness is related to the concern of 
providing quality in education in both the 
rural and urban centers. Within urban centers 
are many factors which make it difficult to 
provide opportunities in specific schools 
which are provided in other schools within the 
school system. While most systems attempt to 
equalize educational opportunities, many of 
the efforts are proving to be unsuccessful. At 
the present time there are in the cities tremen- 
dous pressures in those schools which are on 
the fringe of the inner area. Here are the 
schools in which change is taking place at a 
rapid rate, and these are the schools which re- 
ceive little or no assistance from programs fi- 
nanced by sources outside the local budget. 

Recently there has been increased attention 
focused on situations which exist in rural 
areas. Many have concluded that rural schools 
are failing. This conclusion is related to the 
quantity, as well as quality, of offerings in 
rural schools. 
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Two heads are better than one in an independent study situation using a simple filmstrip viewer at the Los Cerros 
Intermediate School. 


Still in inclusiveness we must consider that 
today there are many children in our schools 
who would not have been there in previous 
years. This factor is directly related to ad- 
vances in medical service. Educational pro- 
grams for handicapped persons are expensive, 
and the more segregated the programs, the 
more they tend to cost. For example, the cost 
for an educational program for orthopedically 
handicapped children in a segregated school is 
approximately four times that of providing 
educational experiences in a regular class- 
room. One finds great differences in what hap- 
pens to handicapped children in various 
school systems. This is especially true for 
those who are considered emotionally dis- 
turbed or severely mentally retarded. The of- 
ferings in school districts range from no pro- 
gram at all to programs which are very exten- 
sive. Many educators are recognizing inclu- 
siveness to mean keeping students in the regu- 
lar school program; therefore, considerable 
attention is being focused on programs which 
assist the regular teacher to work with handi- 
capped learners. 

Today's school is an employing agency. No 
longer are schools expected to only provide 
learning opportunities; there is also the expec- 
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tation that they provide employment opportu- 
nities. In most school situations this idea has 
meaning for both professional and nonprofes- 
sional personnel. Many school systems are 
studying ways in which the services of those 
professionals available can be made more ef- 
fective. We are seeing many efforts made at 
job differentiation in our schools. Some of 
these efforts have been stimulated by govern- 
mental agencies. Others have been stimulated 
from within the teaching profession itself. 
There are at the professional level many per- 
sons being employed by the schools who 
would not have been considered for employ- 
ment only a few years ago. These include rec- 
reational workers and specialists in many 
areas of the arts. 

Schools are also accepting the role of pro- 
viding careers for the poor. The use of aides 
in schools and the development of persons for 
jobs considered to be at the para-professional 
level is a new undertaking for schools. I be- 
lieve we will see schools assume a greater re- 
sponsibility in providing careers for the poor 
in the immediate years ahead. 

Partnership has had a continuously chang- 
ing meaning in our schools. In its earliest 
form, partnership meant local persons joining 
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together to provide educational opportunities. 
We saw partnership extended to include larger 
groups through school consolidation. Later 
the state assumed a shared responsibility with 
the local government for the schools. Except 
for a few vocational programs there was a 
very limited role played by the federal govern- 
ment in this relationship until 1958. Then, 
with the enactment of the National Defense 
Education Act (NDEA), the federal govern- 
ment's role increased. NDEA programs often 
added to the inequities that existed among 
schools. The schools which could match funds 
did, sometimes to the point of getting pro- 
grams out of balance. Then in 1965 with 
Public Law 89-10 (Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act), the role of the federal gov- 
ernment was extended. It is my belief that in 
the partnership there should be less determin- 
ing of categories at the national level with 
more freedom for the use of the funds as 
deemed necessary at local levels. The Educa- 
tion Professions Development Act represents 
an attempt to gather in a single package a 
number of Office of Education programs deal- 
ing with the training and retraining of teach- 
ers and other education personnel which will 


Age is no problem in assigning student assistant duties 
under their control. 


broaden the meaning of partnership. 

I believe the voice the federal government 
has in the partnership greatly exceeds the per- 
centage of financial support which is being 
provided. Establishing a more equitable rela- 
tionship between the financial support pro- 
vided and the degree of influence in the part- 
nership arrangement is one of the major chal- 
lenges I see ahead. 

Industry has recently evidenced a renewed 
interest in education. There are many who are 
saying that the technological know-how of 
business and industry needs to find its way 
into the schools. Many cooperative efforts are 
being undertaken. These are not without diffi- 
culty when we consider the differences in mo- 
tives which support activities in education and 
industry. I am frightened by the way in which 
the spending of money from federal sources is 
being unduly influenced by big business. 
Hopefully, the current diagloue between edu- 
cators and representatives of industry will 
clarify each party's proper contribution, and 
all concerned will benefit as advances in tech- 
nology become adopted for constructive use in 
the schools. 

Volunteers have made contributions to im- 


. Much of the activity at a circulation desk can be placed 
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proved school programs for many years. Yet, 
volunteers have frequently been used in ways 
which are below their competencies. In years 
past they often assisted on field trips, worked 
in cafeterias, and in some of the menial tasks 
in school libraries. Today many organized 
groups of school volunteers are working di- 
rectly in the school program and provide im- 
proved educational opportunities for students. 
In most urban communities there are groups 
giving support to school efforts in an orga- 
nized manner. These range from Kiwanis 
Club members working on a regular schedule 
in an elementary school (to provide a positive 
male image) to nationally recognized leaders 
in many fields (providing enrichment by in- 
struction in the classroom). We are much 
more aware of using volunteers at their real 
levels of competency in our schools today than 
we have ever been in the past. 

Accountability is an idea which is influenc- 
ing today's school. To whom are the schools 
responsible is a major question. If this ac- 
countability is to be shared, then the relative 
importance of each group becomes a matter of 
issue. Where we have generally accepted the 
idea that teachers and schools were account- 
able to a board of education, the recent decen- 
tralization movement is accompanied by a 
strong feeling that accountability should be 
with parents and students rather than with a 
central board of education. In a study of ac- 
countability one finds factors such as resi- 
dency of school-related personnel becoming 
very pertinent. In some schools the use of 
local persons in both professional and non- 
professional roles has been an attempt to re- 
solve the question of accountability. 

Relevance is an idea which has many mean- 
ings. It is truly a chameleon, its color chang- 
ing according to the speaker. Some would say 
that only first-hand experience is relevant. 
Many well-meaning students accept this defi- 
nition. Adults generally agree that the visibil- 
ity of relevance to many school requirements 
only comes after years out of school. If this is 
true, and I believe it is, we then are faced 
with the challenge of making this belief apply 
in the present situation. Curriculum planners 
have for many years stressed making the cur- 
riculum meaningful. Today this meaningful- 
ness takes on many terms. One of particular 
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importance relates to “black curriculum"—an- 
other term which has many meanings. To 
some it means attention to the part which mi- 
nority groups have played in the development 
of our country. To others the black curricu- 
lum may be equated to four-letter words and 
other forms of vulgarity. To some it means we 
include in the curriculum only those textbooks 
and materials which have illustrations por- 
traying desegregation or black resegregation. 

As I see it, these ideas present all educators 
with many challenges. There are some that 
seem to be especially related to the work of 
the librarian. Among these are three of 
immediate importance to each librarian. 

l. As new personnel with varying responsi- 
bilities come into the schools, the relationship 
of the school librarian to these personnel must 
be clarified. New personnel will include volun- 
teers; nonprofessional workers who may be 
there primarily for the purpose of improving 
their own job-securing skills; and new profes- 
sional personnel. 

2. We must be increasingly alert to sources 
of materials which will meet the new demands 
associated with curriculum changes—attention 
to minority groups, materials for the students 
of ages four and five, and in-service materials 
of a wide variety. 

3. More assistance will be required in se- 
lecting, using, and evaluating materials for 
specific learning goals. 

Educators of all ages have faced many chal- 
lenges. While many of these challenges have 
remained constant, the resources for meeting 
these challenges have increased. I believe it is 


said most clearly for me by Marion Nesbitt in 
A Public School for Tomorrow: 


In this renaissance in education many of our 
hopes for the best in school living may be real- 
ized, for never before in the history of our nation 
has public intererst in education been so high. 
Never before have so many people in and out of 
the profession thought about it, talked about it, 
written about it. Never before has there been 
such impetus for educational research. Never be- 
fore has there been such easy access to so much 
scholarship, so many books, so much poetry, so 
much prose, to great art, great music, great peo- 
ple, to the world at our doorstep. All of these 
wonderful resources are ours from which to choose 
to stretch the minds and hearts of our children 
and, hopefully, to help make a better world. eee 
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Outstanding Innovation: 


joint aasl-davi standards for school 


media programs 


It is a safe generalization that ingredients are 
basic to any product. In the consumer world 
we read the label to give us an indication of 
what to expect from the product we buy. Ev- 
erything has ingredients, though sometimes 
we have to look closely to see what they really 
are. A book's ingredients are the very life and 
being of the author, the quality of the editor, 
the support of the publisher, and the integrity 
and artistic talent of the illustrator. These in- 
gredients often condition the reader, in ad- 
vance, to read the book. He may buy the book 
because he recognizes the author, and he may 
get an advance impression from identifying 
the publisher. 

As the American Association of School Li- 
brarians (AASL) and the Department of Au- 
diovisual Instruction (DAVI) issue joint 
Standards [or School Media Programs, we 
recognize that these Standards also have in- 
gredients. Like any other product, these ingre- 
dients attest to their quality—so let's examine 
them together. 

First and foremost among the Standards 
ingredients is jointure. This is certainly an in- 
novative quality, for the Standards bring to- 
gether at the planning and operational level 
two organizations sometimes thought to have 
divergent means of achieving communication. 
For the first time, in a large measure, the 
Standards represent a commonality. They are 
sufficiently all-embracing to support differ- 
ences in implementation based on the separate 
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goals of the two organizations. 

This jointure began with the Standards 
Revision Committee of AASL receiving the 
$24,000 J. Morris Jones-World Book En- 
cyclopaedia-ALA Goals Award in 1966. A 
meeting with representatives of the DAVI 
Board led to the appointment of the Joint 
Standards Revision Committee assigned to the 
task of revising the previous standards. They 
were to make them applicable to present-day 
concepts of instructional media centers while 
encompassing the philosophy underlying a 
unified program. 

The Committee went to work, and it would 
discount the integrity of the individual mem- 
bers and the committee as a whole if I were to 
imply that its meetings were sessions of sweet- 
ness and light with placid agreement on both 
sides. Where dedicated peoples struggle with 
real issues, such is never the case. I once heard 
Mrs. Roosevelt describe the agony that went 
into the preparation of the UNESCO Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. Each word was scruti- 
nized and argued about; each clause ques- 
tioned; each sentence measured in terms of 
the cultured beliefs of the member countries. 
Out of this struggle came a document that is 
considered unimpeachable in both its stated 
and implied meaning. To a great degree this 
kind of involvement went on in the sessions of 
the Joint Committee. Each side strenuously 
fought its case, and in the long run this will 
be an advantage to all of us. 
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Now for the second ingredient, need. You 
are certainly entitled to ask if there was really 
a need for the joint standards. On more than 
one occasion education has been guilty of pro- 
ducing plans of operation which are largely 
the result of abstract conceptualizing, or 
which represent the intent of some vested in- 
terests. 

Need for the Standards can indeed be 
strongly defended. It is a substantial ingre- 
dient from the standpoint of both organiza- 
tions. DAVI, feeling a need for guidelines, 
had released some tentative Standards in 
1965. At the same time AASL was ready to 
revise its 1960 Standards for School Library 
Programs. There was common recognition 
among the AASL members that these were in- 
adequate quantitatively and were not sufficient 
in scope to meet newer programs of educa- 
tion. 

The change in school organization in many 
schools provided further evidence of need. 
New concepts about how learning takes place, 
new roles for the student in seeking and utiliz- 
ing information, and new instructional pat- 
terns were requiring all types of materials. The 
term “media center” became fairly common 
and in newer schools and many funded proj- 
ects the library began to function as such with 
reasonable success. 

In our 1964 preconference at St. Louis, 
Elenora Alexander said that, “If new roles are 
not created for the school library it will be 
threatened with extinction, to be replaced by 
some new operation within the school.” She 
was reflecting the growing feeling that the li- 
brary had to expand in space, in size of collec- 
tion, and in services it offered if it were to 
continue to be a relevant part of the total pro- 
gram. 

Further demonstrating the need for new 
Standards was the sudden explosion in the 
amount of materials being offered to schools. 
The infusion of federal money through NDEA 
and ESEA caused existing companies to step 
up production and other companies to form. 
A systems approach also resulted in new multi- 
media packages appearing on the market. 
Peck-sized libraries with peck-sized budgets 
and peck-sized staff suddenly had bushel-sized 
demands. Authoritative Standards were 
needed to support the necessary transitions of 
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the existing library plus the establishing of 
many new ones. A need for a unified program 
of audiovisual and print resources easily ac- 
cessible in a media center forced immediate 
action on the part of leaders in both fields. 

Now for a third ingredient of the Stan- 
dards. It is the total involvement that helped 
to produce them. This was to be no shoddy. 
loosely put-together job. At the outset, an ad- 
visory board was set up with delegates from 
twenty-eight professional and civic associa- 
tions. This board met twice with representa- 
tives from the Joint Standards Revision Com- 
mittee to present the special views of these 
groups. The completed Standards carries the 
endorsement of this advisory board. 

Total involvement took place at all levels. 
Throughout the entire process of creating the 
Standards, its proceedings were constantly 
being held up for inspection by many profes- 
sional groups. Nothing was secret; nothing 
was concealed. Instead, the Standards were 
described in open meetings at DAVI, AASL, 
NEA, and AASA conventions. Progress re- 
ports were given at state meetings of librari- 
ans and audiovisual groups followed by open 
discussions in which reactions were carefully 
noted and then reported back to the Commit- 
tee. The Standards were presented at NDEA 
summer institutes, both those centering on li- 
braries and those involving audiovisual activi- 
ties. Specialists at the supervisory and college 
level were invited to review them and react. 
The result was involvement by literally hun- 
dreds of interested persons. 

Now that the Standards are published the 
ingredient of involvement is even more signif- 
icant. It is the involvement at the local level 
that will determine the effectiveness of this 
product. The use of the Standards to evaluate 
and set goals for a quality instructional pro- 
gram supported by a unified media center will 
demand total involvement in a continuing and 
continuous process. 

Ingredient number four is approval, and 
again this is very important. The Standards 
could be called permissive legislation! They 
can’t mandate but they do recommend. Any 
legislation passed before the people are ready 
for it is rarely destined to succeed. A law 
must reflect the will of the majority to be en- 
forceable. We believe we have that kind of ap- 
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Seventh grade students participate in a special music appreciation project at the Spohn Resource Center in 


Hammond, Indiana. 


proval for the Standards. The Joint Commit- 
tee could have produced a document that was 
far more lofty and impressive, but its job was 
to set up goals that were both relevant and 
realistic and that could be accepted by the 
membership of both AASL and DAVI. Such 
is the case. Formal approval by both Boards 
has already taken place. Furthermore, an im- 
plementation committee is already at work. 
One other ingredient I would like to men- 
tion is the quality of authorship, and of 
course I am referring to the work done by 
Frances Henne. I know that she would rather 
that I say quality of editorship, for she made 
every possible effort to have her work reflect 
the thinking of the group. But one person had 
to finally put down the words for the others to 
criticize and evaluate. As was the case with 
the previous Standards, Dr. Henne has been a 
courageous Thomas Jefferson, and she has 
given long hours of meticulous service in orig- 
inal writing, rewriting, and editing the copy. 
As you will see, the Standards read well. 


They are lucid, easy to follow, and stated in 
simple, direct terms. Administrators who saw 
advance drafts have commented that they 
found them encouragingly free from some of 
the vague terminology that often characterizes 
proposals. 

So we invite your approval of the Stan- 
dards on the basis of jointure, need, total in- 
volvement, approval, and authorship. These 
high-quality ingredients should label this pub- 
lication and make it a best seller. Once you 
have your copy you will be further impressed 
with its application to your own school. It will 
give you the authority you are seeking to up- 
grade your media program. 

We recognize that there will be adaptations 
at the local level depending on the instruc- 
tional program of each school. This is not just 
to be expected, it is to be desired. But first, 
consider the Standards as they are—an out- 
standing product with quality ingredients. 

Present them proudly to your administra- 
tor. өөө 
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National Media Standards for Learning 
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The perennial argument of whether the 
chicken or the egg came first is familiar to ev- 
eryone. Somewhat the same discussion might 
take place in regard to whether new ap- 
proaches to learning and new teaching strate- 
gies came first, or whether the media re- 
sources appeared on the scene initially fol- 
lowed immediately by new teaching and learn- 
ing developments. The developments in media, 
in knowledge about learning, insight into 
teaching strategies, concern for objectives, 
emphasis on individual learning, and the var- 
ious ways of grouping students are all forcing 
great changes in educational programs. 
Whether any one of these developments 
clearly preceded the other, or whether, there 
are reciprocal relationships among these var- 
ious facets of education is, perhaps, beside the 
point. A revolution has taken place in educa- 
tion and much of it surrounds the resources 
now available for learning. It is imperative, 
therefore, that new standards be developed in 
order to accommodate developments in 
schools with advanced instructional and learn- 
ing programs and to guide those schools with 
developing programs. 


Media and Teaching Strategies 


The term "teaching strategies" is a new de- 
velopment which applies to a broad range of 
activities in which the student or learner is the 
central figure and efforts are made to fit to 
him as nearly as possible each of the elements 
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which contribute to his desired learning. Such 
strategies might apply to many aspects of in- 
struction, such as matching a teacher to a stu- 
dent style, a teaching approach to a learning 
outcome, or a physical environment to a de- 
sired mood. 

For a more comprehensive treatment of the 
many possible variables see “Teaching Strate- 
gies” in the 1968 June-July issue of Audio- 
visual Instruction.' In the case of media there is 
accumulating evidence that each individual 
appears to have a style which enables him to 
learn best from a class of media. For example, 
some students seem able to obtain meaning 
most rapidly from verbal or other symbols. 
Some students learn best when stimuli are pre- 
sented via the auditory mode, while others 
learn most efficiently when attuned to a visual 
presentation. Thus, a full range of learning re- 
sources including print and nonprint materials 
must be available from which students and 
their teachers may choose in order to fit the 
most appropriate individual learning channel 
for each individual. 

Also a wide range of resources is necessary 
in order to accommodate situations which 
may be unplanned but which develop where 
the motivation of one or more students in a 
group is very high. In one school which the 
author visited, the discovery of a toad outside 
the classroom before lunch was exploited into 
a full-blown consideration of the life cycle of 
toads and frogs via books, filmstrips, and mo- 
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tion pictures immediately after the lunch pe- 
riod. Under such circumstances, the teacher 
cannot hold consideration of the topic for two 
or three weeks or longer until the necessary 
materials can be assembled. If the most ad- 
vantage is to be made of the serendipity, then 
it must be dealt with immediately. The “teach- 
able moment" is one when the most interest 
and excitement exists, and a media program 
must provide a range of resources on a vari- 
ety of subjects to meet as many such situa- 
tions as possible. It should be possible to en- 
courage such teachable moments but they can 
only be dealt with successfully if the right re- 
sources are available immediately. 


Inductive or Deductive Reasoning 


Much of past teaching was of a deductive 
nature. In such teaching, the student was ex- 
pected to master a rule presented by the 
teacher or the textbook. Following the rule, 
some examples would be presented that were 
supposed to illustrate the application of the 
rule or principle. Finally the student was pre- 
sented with some problems or exercises which 
he was supposed to solve or otherwise demon- 
strate his understanding of the rule. There are 
certain kinds of learning for which the deduc- 
tive method is the most efficient. Although de- 
ductive approaches generally begin with ver- 
bal presentations, there is a place for the use 
of media in making more realistic the setting 
for stating the rule or principle as well as sug- 
gesting models or solutions. 

A great deal of attention is being given cur- 
rently to the inductive approach. Modern 
mathematics uses an inductive approach as 
does the "processes" approach in science. A 
new social science curriculum actually in- 
cludes in its title the word "inquiry" as a 
means of learning history. Even new ap- 
proaches to the language arts utilize a linguis- 
tics approach and require extensive exposure 
to literature in written and spoken forms as a 
basis for developing correct habits of writing 
and speaking rather than the memorization of 
rules of grammar. 

The inductive approach requires that the 
learner be immersed first of all in pertinent 
experiences which will trigger his arriving at 
correct generalizations, rules, or principles. 
Following his exposure to appropriate experi- 


ences, the learner must have guidance discov- 
ering the rule which is generally provided ei- 
ther by the teacher or built into the material 
itself. As a final step, the student is expected, 
as in the deductive approach, to demonstrate 
his ability to solve problems or produce ap- 
propriate examples. 

In the case of the inductive approach it is 
evident that the student must be presented 
with first-hand experiences, or with experi- 
ences as close to reality as is required in order 
to inductively arrive at a generalization or 
rule. It is in the second stage when the learner 
develops the rule in some type of symbolic 
form (verbal, mathematical, musical, etc.) . It 
is clear, therefore, that an excellent collection 
is mandatory in order to provide a range of 
media (to be made available at the classroom 
level) if the inductive approach is to be uti- 
lized. 

Fortunately, some research information has 
become available recently suggesting that 
there are differences in achievement between 
inductive and deductive approaches which are 
dependent upon the nature of the content. For 
example, where rote kinds of learning are in- 
volved, the expository-deductive method is 
probably superior; whereas, when the content 
has an innate structure, it is generally best 
learned through the inductive-discovery ap- 
proach. The preliminary conclusions support 
the necessity of considering whether the de- 
ductive or inductive approach is required and 
which unique media support is going to be 
most effective.? 


Attention to Objectives 


There is almost universal agreement today 
that education needs to give attention to ob- 
jectives. There is some difference of opinion 
as to whether objectives (specific and struc- 
tured) should be utilized in all instances or 
whether such decisions are dependent upon 
the nature of the objectives. In any case, no 





Overleaf 


It takes skill to place a stylus correctly on a recording. 
A student at Sobrante Park demonstrates a steady hand 
and well-focused concentration. 
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educator would be considered professionally 
aware who is not conversant with various 
ways of classifying outcomes and how to 
achieve them. 

There are a number of classification sys- 
tems with which educators should be ac- 
quainted. Certainly one of the most fundamen- 
tal schemes is that which includes the cogni- 
tive, affective, and psycho-motor domains. 
Each of these three domains is made up of a 
hierarchy of steps from simple to complex. An 
examination of any one domain, such as the 
cognitive, will disclose that a variety of ap- 
proaches and resources will be required, espe- 
cially if more complex objectives are to be 
reached such as application of what has been 
learned to new situations or the synthesis of 
discrete bits of knowledge into new ideas or 
approaches. 

The domains also assist the educator to be- 
come aware of purposes other than the mere 
accumulation of facts and information 
(knowledge is the lowest level of the cognitive 
domain). One of the most important aspects 
of education today is the area of attitudes, 
values, and feelings (the affective domain). 
Objectives in this domain cannot be taught 
through lectures or exhortations but rather 
through models, precepts, and situations filled 
with emotion and feeling. A media program 
with a range of resources is necessary if an 
approach is to be made toward more than the 
first step of the cognitive domain, which is 
rote learning as contrasted with exposing the 
student to a breadth and depth of learning ac- 
tivities suggested by the three domains and 
the various steps within them which produce a 
rational and sensitive human being. 


Organizational Patterns 


Many attempts have been made to explore 
various bases for greater flexibility and rele- 
vance in the school program. There have been 
a number of such new patterns as continuous 
progress, non-gradedness, and modular sched- 
uling. An essential element of all such plans is 
the development of individualized as well as 
individual instruction. 

Individualized instruction requires an abun- 
dance of resources many of which must be in 
somewhat different forms than for group in- 
struction. Further, the abundance of media 


must be available in somewhat different dis- 
play and retrieval systems for individual 
rather than group use. For a school to install 
modular scheduling or continuous progress 
systems without completely reconstituting and 
refurbishing its media collection with the em- 
phasis on the user is to predestine frustration 
and ultimate failure of the new organizational 
patterns. Such new organizational patterns re- 
quire enormously extended media collections 
in new and different physical configurations 
such as satellite centers and classroom collec- 
tions, along with provisions for home use, and 
new display mechanisms such as video dial 
access systems and cathode ray tubes used with 
a computer. 


Conclusion 


There are many reasons which could be 
cited requiring that new national standards be 
developed at this time. It is clear that innova- 
tions and developments are coming rapidly in 
education as in other fields. Even without the 
new standards, school media programs were 
changing and adapting to the needs and re- 
quirements of the students, teachers, supervi- 
sors, and administrators. As much in advance 
of current practice as the recommendations in 
the new national media standards may appear 
to some schools, they hardly more than con- 
firm practice into standards for other schools. 
The temptation is to consider these new na- 
tional media standards as final and ultimate 
rather than as a step toward even greater esca- 
lation of kinds and amounts of media that stu- 
dents and teachers really need if education is 
to meet the almost frightening demands which 
are being placed upon it by the social, cul- 
tural, political, and economic revolutions of 
our times. 
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Media for the Black Curriculum 


I, Too, Sing America 
I, too, sing America. 


I am the darker brother. 

They send me to eat in the kitchen 
When company comes, 

But I laugh, 

And eat well, 

And grow strong. 


Tomorrow, 

ГЇЇ be at the table 
When company comes. 
Nobody'll dare 

Say to me, 

“Eat in the kitchen," 
Then. 


Besides, 
They'll see how beautiful I am 
And be ashamed— 


I, too, am America. 


Educational and social change generally is 
all too often characterized by ambiguity, ob- 
stinacy, and obvious gradualism. But seldom, 
if ever, in the annals of history has this coun- 
try witnessed such tenacious and persistent de- 
termination by the nation to deny black 
Americans first class citizenship as is now ap- 
parent. Failure to effect “sustained efforts to- 
wards serious social change that for two de- 
cades responsible persons in America have 
known to be necessary" is regrettably one of 
the circumstances that has precipitated riots 
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and boycotts by thousands of students 
throughout the nation. It is unfortunate too 
that it took massive protest by such organiza- 
tions as the Congress of Racial Equality, the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, 
the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence, the Black Peoples Alliance, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, the National Edu- 
cation Association, and the like to bring about 
curriculum reform on school, college, and uni- 
versity campuses. Presently these institutions 
are exercising an urgency and expediency 
heretofore unknown in their haste to rectify 
inadequacies in textbooks and/or curricula re- 
garding black Americans. One must remem- 
ber, however, that today's schools and other 
educational institutions are operated by yes- 
terday's adults who, so unwilling to change, 
are in many instances unlikely to do so. This 
makes it most essential that those who are 
rushing into curriculum revision set up objec- 
tives and goals that are sound and relevant to 
the needs of black and white youth and are 
rooted in democratic principles and practices. 
What do we want to accomplish by revising 
curricula? Is our primary motive that of 
quieting protest and allaying riots? Or has 
there been some soul searching out of which 
has come the realization that only the inhuman 
brutalize, and having been a party to the brut- 
alization to which America has subjected black 
people, we have decided that it is imperative 
that we respect individual worth and cease to 
maintain futile attempts at being superior sim- 
ply because America has a white majority? 
What does “Media for the Black Curricu- 
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lum" mean? What does it hope to accom- 
plish? What materials and techniques shall we 
use? Basically, media for the black curriculum 
means changing curriculum content so that 
subject matter has relevance to the lives of 
black students. That students, black and white, 
are demanding deeper meaning from their 
school years than conformity to a superficial 
middle-class society; deeper meaning than in- 
doctrination regarding societal practices, sup- 
posedly founded on Christianity when in reali- 
ty they are rooted in bigotry and arrogance; 
deeper meaning than “keeping up with the 
Jones's," so to speak—who, incidentally may 
have little or no sense of direction. These are 
all signs of progress for America. 

Media for the black curriculum has more 
concern than the augmentation of a variety of 
materials. Inservice training and change in at- 
titudes constitute a significant portion of the 
job that has to be done. “A revised curricu- 
lum guide will have little effect in the hands of 
a teacher who is not confident with the mate- 
rial or who lacks the understanding he is sup- 
posed to help students develop."? The task— 
the necessity of undoing what America has 
been doing to her black population since 1619 
—will be more than difficult and of long dura- 
tion. There are supposedly good and learned 
people in America who think that they have 
made a significant educational contribution 
when they confine their discourse concerning 
black people to teaching about slavery in 
America. As many such scholars are akin to 
Antam Gonsalves and Sir John Hawkins in 
their philosophies and astuteness, their teach- 
ings begin with the year of 1619. Young peo- 
ple, black and white, are given little or no in- 
formation concerning the black man prior to 
his forced landing in America. Indeed, few 
kuow that they first came as indentured ser- 
vants, as did many whites. That many of the 
Africans brought to America were learned ar- 
tisans and men and women with rich back- 
grounds of culture and accomplishment are 
facts that are never revealed. 

While such teachings have debased the 
whole of American society, they have been 
most damaging to black Americans. Who 
among social studies teachers, white or black, 
instills in youth the real truth about slavery 
and its purpose? Slavery destroyed the very 


concept of the family among blacks and de- 
prived the Negro male, in particular, of exem- 
plary male roles worthy of emulation. It there- 
fore produced matriarchally controlled fami- 
lies among black people. This situation alone 
has given support to a type of exploitation 
that should put every decent American citizen 
to shame. Instead, however, many educators, 
politicians, and lay people obviously lose sight 
of such historical realities in their references 
to broken families in the black communities. 
They employ the circumstance as a justifica- 
tion for segregation, discrimination, and for 
labeling blacks as immoral and inferior. What 
inquiry has been made about the first broken 
homes among black families in America, or 
why black people in America find it so diffi- 
cult to gain acceptance in American society ? 
These and a host of similar inquires should 
find objective answers in the literature of 
Afro-American history. 

In the vernacular of those assuming leader- 
ship roles for dispelling myths about black 
people in America, media for the black curricu- 
lum will “tell it like it is.” Any social studies 
media that attempt to tell the story of ghetto 
areas in our cities and the characteristic be- 
havior of their citizens must include the ele- 
ments that tend to produce undesirable be- 
havior, such as the rich astute merchants who 
cheat the poor; the lawmakers and enforcers 
of laws who exercise laws in the main only 
against the poor and underpriviliged; the loud 
cries of “violence and riots” and “law and 
order” only when something happens to jeop- 
ardize the security of the majority. Media for 
the black curriculum must reveal the real his- 
tory of this country—the tremendous contribu- 
tions that black people have made to its build- 
ing, considering the austere conditions under 
which they lived; the violence that has always 
been a major part of its fiber; and the hy- 
pocrisy, prejudice, arrogance, and bigotry that 
are eroding the very foundations upon which 
this country stands. 

It is regrettable that our textbooks have 
made the black population of America invisi- 
ble; that they have minimized or ignored the 
long history of violence between the races, 
leading many to believe that race relations 
have been harmonious and mutually satis- 
fying; that they have created an image which 
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typifies black people as artless, unsophisti- 
cated, and spineless creatures; and that they 
have minimized and often denied the excru- 
ciating deprivations to which black Americans 
have been subjected. Media for the black cur- 
riculum will set the record straight, giving 
support to John Goodlad's belief that educa- 
tion should shown concern not so much about 
the question of “What knowledge is of most 
importance?" but about “What kinds of 
human beings do we want to produce?" 
Media for the black curriculum has, therefore, 
no less concern for white youth than for 
black. The basic concept is that the center of 
American society must not be torn apart by 
erroneous teachings that set one group against 
the other. He who feels that he is superior 
simply because he is white is just as sick, if 
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Independent study is encour- 
aged at the Los Cerros Inter- 
mediate School near Danville, 
California. 


not more so, just as dangerous, if not more 
so, to the building of the American dream as 
he who feels himself to be inferior and there- 
fore unworthy simply because he is black. 
White as well as black youth are awed and 
perhaps justifiably so. Both know that the so- 
cial problems that have recently come into na- 
tional focus have been with us for many 
years. They know that leaders of both races 
have echoed warnings for more than a decade. 
They know that these warnings have been ig- 
nored and that some of the most courageous 
leaders—those who dared to warn us—have 
been assassinated. Disgruntled and revolting 
young people in the main are not insensible, 
irresponsible, and indecent; on the contrary, 
they are perceptive, rather mature, and alert. 
They are asking for laws that work both ways; 
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for positions to help make decisions regarding 
matters that relate to them; for schools to get 
in touch with contemporary social and politi- 
cal needs; for schools that do not reflect the 
prejudice, paternalism, and provincialism of 
our society; and for relevance in experiences 
and media in school, home, and societal envi- 
ronments. 

Atlanta University “officials vow there will 
be no more whitewashing of American litera- 
ture and history, psychology, philosophy and 
religion, education and law. The Negro's con- 
tribution to all these areas will be included in 
the new curriculum. . . . Black courses will be 
unique to Atlanta University."? Ralph McGill, 
famous to all America, expressed the same 
basic concept: “It seems to me that the first 
priority is somehow to make the people of this 
country comprehend that we must move pre- 


Card catalog use and reference 
materials are part of the indi- 
vidual research programs which 
allow the children to set their 
own pace in learning techniques. 


cisely and without hesitation to bring the 
Negro into full participation."* 

School districts, colleges, universities and 
many publishers are vitally engaged in the 
production of media for Afro-American cur- 
ricula. Thus, an attempt to include an ade- 
quate bibliography in this article seems inad- 
visable. Inclusive bibliographies may be se- 
cured from many sources among which are A 
Bibliography of Materials By and About 
Negro Americans, Atlanta University, Atlanta, 
Georgia; A Working Bibliography on The 
Negro in the United States, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Michigan, or Howard Uni. 
versity, Washington, D.C.; and The Biblio- 
graphic Survey: The Negro in Print, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

This article began with a poem and will end 
in like manner, both by Langston Hughes. In 
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my opinion each poem gives insight to the 
wisdom and heritage of black Americans. The 
content of each makes good material for the 
social studies area, and, indeed, media for the 
black curriculum does involve rivers. 


The Negro Speaks of Rivers 


I’ve known rivers: 

I’ve known rivers ancient as the world 
and older than the flow of human 
blood in human veins. 


My soul has grown deep like the rivers. 


I bathed in the Euphrates when dawns 
were young. 

I built my hut near the Congo and it 
lulled me to sleep. 

I looked upon the Nile and raised the 
pyramids above it. 

I heard the singing of the Mississippi 
when Abe Lincoln went down to New 
Orleans, and I’ve seen its muddy 
bosom turn all golden in the sunset. 

I've known rivers: 

Ancient, dusky rivers. 


My soul has grown deep like the rivers. 
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Criteria of Excellence: 


the school library manpower project 


identifies outstanding school 


library centers 


Educational progress in the past decade has 
directed increased national attention to the ad- 
vancing development of effective school li- 
brary service programs. Such interest and 
concern is reflected not only by the continual 
revision of school library standards at the 
state and national level, but also through in- 
creased activities in school library and educa- 
tionally related programs funded by a wide 
variety of state, federal, and private agencies. 
The library profession and the total education 
community have provided the leadership and 
direction necessary to bring about the 
achievements of local school agencies in at- 
taining these high goals of performance. In 
any attempt to study and evaluate the varied 
service activities of school libraries, it is nec- 
essary to develop a system by which the most 
outstanding programs can be identified on a 
national basis. 

The School Library Manpower Project, 
funded by the Knapp Foundation of North 
Carolina, Inc., has been engaged in identi- 
fying school districts nationally which support 
outstanding library centers offering unified 
service programs at the building level. Such 
centers will involve the various types of print 
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and nonprint materials and electronic devices 
which support the learning process. They may 
be called a library, a media center, or an edu- 
cational resource center, or be known locally 
by any other name. Such identification is re- 
quired to determine the number and types of 
schools which will receive the job analysis 
survey in Phase I of the five-year study. The 
purpose of the survey is to identify the tasks 
presently being performed by all types of per- 
sonnel in school libraries. The Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association, 
the contracted agency conducting the survey 
for the Project, has worked closely with the 
Project office to develop the “Criteria of Ex- 
cellence." 

The “Criteria of Excellence," designed to be 
used at various levels to effect a logical plan 
of identifying the most outstanding centers, 
has proven to be most useful and satisfactory. 
While the criteria encompass goals relative to 
the total operational program of the center, it 
is necessary to keep in mind the initial pur- 
pose: the identification of centers for the pur- 
pose of a manpower study of school library 
personnel. The emphasis of the criteria is on 
effective performance and service roles as re- 
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lated to total staff function. The statements 
were reviewed by a subcommittee to the Proj- 
ect Advisory Committee to insure that the 
criteria were suited to its basic purpose. 

Following the development of the criteria, a 
plan was formulated to carry out the proce- 
dures through which the “Criteria of Excel- 
lence" would be useful at various levels to 
identify the schools which would ultimately 
receive the survey instrument. State school li- 
brary supervisors were invited to participate 
in the School Library Manpower Project (at 
the state level) by identifying school districts 
within their area of responsibility which, in 
their judgment, best met the *Criteria of Ex- 
cellence." Once state education agencies had 
responded, the Research Division then for- 
warded the “Criteria of Exellence" to the su- 
perintendents of the local school districts. Ap- 
plying the “Criteria of Excellence” at the local 
level, school administrators, aided by district 
school library supervisors, were asked to des- 
ignate the specific buildings within the school 
district which should receive the actual survey 
instrument. 

The results of the procedures used by the 
Project office and the Research Division of 
NEA have been revealing. Based on the 
"Criteria of Excellence," over three hundred 
school districts have been identified, with a 
potential of nearly one thousand school build- 
ings designated to receive the survey instru- 
ment. These figures include both private and 
parochial schools. While this represents only a 
fraction. of the total number of private and 
public school agencies nationally, it will serve 
as an effective sample of the most functional 
centers for this purposive study. 

The final report of Phase I will not be 
available until late 1969. The “Criteria of Ex- 
cellence,” however, will be a useful guide for 
school administrators and school library per- 
sonnel to employ in assessing individual 
school libraries. A continuous evaluation of 
the role of the school library is a prerequisite 
for effective planning to achieve the high na- 
tional goals of total excellence in education in 
our nation's schools. 


Criteria of Excellence 


The school library program, as an integral 
part of any school's instructional program 
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contributing to the development and imple- 
mentation of the total curriculum and achieve- 
ment of the educational objectives of the 
school, shows evidence of the following: 

1. At the district level, a school library su- 
pervisor who gives direction and leadership in 
the development of a total district-wide school 
library program. 

2. At the building level, at least two trained 
librarians (and/or audiovisual personnel), 
with additional paid supporting staff. 

3. A unified program which reflects a depth 
and variety in the selection of all types of 
media, with the necessary equipment available 
for use in the support of the instructional pro- 
gram. 

4. Effective design in physical arrangement 
of facilities to accommodate use by teachers 
and students, individually and in small or 
large groups. 

5. Efficient organization and easy accessi- 
bility to all services, materials, and equipment 
for teachers’ and students’ use before, during, 
and after the school day. 

6. Provision for, and assistance to, teachers 
and students in the production of new mate- 
rials for instructional uses. 

7. Participation of library personnel with 
teachers in the planning and implementation 
of the curriculum as a means of integrating li- 
brary services with the instructional program 
of the school. 

8. Planned and coordinated in-service pro- 
grams for teachers to provide training in the 
production and use of instructional media. 

9. Purposeful instruction for students, as 
individuals or in small or large groups, in li- 
brary and research skills evolving from the 
needs of the instructional program. 

10. Consultative and special services to 
teachers to provide support in the perfor- 
mance of their educational roles. 

ll. Availability of a wide variety of learn- 
ing opportunities for the individual which 
offer the challenge and motivation necessary 
to aid a student in his intellectual, social, and 
emotional development. 

12. Continuous evaluation of the library 
program in support of the educational philos- 
ophy and purposes of the school and the needs 
and interests of the teachers and students 
served. 000 
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School Libraries as School Media 


carolyn i. whitenack 


The school is society’s plan for the success of 
its future. The school media program is di- 
rectly involved in this future. 

The problem of continuing to extend and 
diversify educational opportunity, especially as 
these relate to the freedom of each to learn in 
his own way, maximizes the need for a diver- 
sity of ideas in a variety of formats and at 
many levels in school media centers. The 
focus of the media program is creative learn- 
ing with stress on individualization, inquiry, 
and independent thinking. 

These examples in this portfolio show pro- 
grams in which instructional and other ser- 
vices related to both print and audiovisual 
media are administered in a unified center. 
They show school media centers serving the 
slow, the average, and the gifted; students 
learning in large groups, in small groups, and 
in independent study. 

The media specialist is an individual who 
meets requirements for teaching and has 
broad professional preparation in educational 
media. He may specialize within the field by 
level of instruction (e.g., primary grades), 
curriculum area (e.g., social studies), type of 
media (e.g., print, sound), or type of service 
(e.g., reading guidance, student utilization of 
informational materials). He is assisted by 
aides and technicians who have a wide range 
of competencies to contribute to the program. 


Centers: A Portfolio 


The role of the media specialist as a co-di- 
rector of learning with the teacher is seen in 
the portfolio. No longer merely a supplier, he 
seeks further ways to serve the instructional 
program and the individual student. 

New materials, services, and teaching pat- 
terns ideally require modifications in facili- 
ties. The descriptions and layouts included 
give help to future planners. 


Beginning a Media Program 


If you have a full range of materials with 
accompanying technology and services for stu- 
dents and teachers and with adequate staff to 
perform the various tasks and services, then 
you are administering a media program. If 
your program is not yet fully implemented, 
the following suggestions may be of help. 

l. Measure your program against AASL- 
DAVI standards, your state standards and 
your regional standards. 

2. Plan immediate and long-range steps for 
improving your program. 

3. If you need additional education, get it. 

4. If resources are inadequate, set priori- 
ties. Develop a timetable. 

5. If your facilities are too small or poorly 
planned, begin now for expansion and im- 
provement. 

6. If your staff is inadequate in number or 
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competencies, emphasize services that could be 
offered with enlarged staff. 

7. Plan a budget based on your needs and 
the services of your programs. 

8. Enlist the aid of state and local supervi- 
sors and representatives from library and au- 
diovisual education in higher education. 

9. Take your administrators with you to 


visit good demonstration media programs in 
your region. 

10. Improve your communication proce- 
dures. Be a good interpreter! Tell your story 
to parents, clubs, and community. Tomorrow's 
education already arriving will be far differ- 
ent than today's. Students deserve good school 
media centers. The message is yours! eee 








Madison 


kenneth i. taylor 





There are fewer examples of the transitional 
school instructional materials center than for 
elementary and senior high schools. The floor 
plans of two Madison instructional materials 
centers at Samuel Gompers and Robert M. La 
Follette Junior High Schools illustrate com- 
mon but contrasting accommodations of four 
basic IMC functions: 1) Large group instruc- 
tion; 2) Small group collaboration involving 
media projects; 3) Individual exploration and 
discovery; 4) Local production of materials 
by students and teachers. 

In combination, spaces defined for the four 
functions are designated as the IMC complex. 
At Gompers, spaces are centralized. At La Fol- 
lette, they are more nearly integrated with in- 
structional areas, progressing toward the sub- 
ject resource center operating in conjunction 
with the IMC proper. Both plans are based on 
Madison’s theory of creative inquiry, reported 
in Wisconsin Library Bulletin, September-Oc- 
tober 1967, and Wilson Library Bulletin, Oc- 
tober 1968. 

In operation, both school IMCs are staffed 
with full-time professional library and audio- 
visual consultants who work together to offer a 
full range of media services. 


Gompers Junior 

The community. Although Madison repre- 
sents all income levels, its members are en- 
gaged in a greater proportion of service occu- 
pations than in other communities of its size 
because of the presence of the University of 
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Wisconsin and the state Capitol. School li- 
brary service is well established and nation- 
ally known, beginning for secondary schools 
in 1911 and for elementary schools in 1925. 
Today every school has an instructional mate- 
rials center with professional and clerical 
staff. Gompers is one of fifty-six schools in the 
Madison school system. Students come largely 
from middle-income, working class homes in a 
rapidly expanding area. Their test norms are 
a good average among the total school popula- 
tion, with few extremes at either end. 

The school program. Attention is given to 
individualized instruction and student proj- 
ects. Integrated core programs combine En- 
glish and social studies for grades seven and 
eight, less for grade nine. Frequently mathe- 
matics and science are introduced into core 
units such as conservation. Research skills are 
taught as needed by IMC staff in classrooms 
or in the large group instruction area. Build- 
ing facilities enable teachers to achieve flexibil- 
ity in group size according to instructional 
purpose within time modules that vary in 
length from day to day but remain relatively 
fixed from week to week. 

IMC design. The IMC is designed to relate 
areas for large group instruction, small group 
projects, individual study, and production. 
Adjacent carrel and table areas may be ad- 
justed proportionately as future needs require. 
At present, carrels have been re-arranged 
from that shown in the floor plan, extending 
vertically into the room instead of horizon- 
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tally. More and smaller tables are available 
than indicated. Reference and fiction books 
are located in the reading area, with open 
stacks for the remaining collection. 

Special features of the IMC. Opened in 
1966, the IMC has a large group instruction 
room, seating 120 pupils, which is furnished 
with rear-screen projection facilities for mo- 
tion pictures, slides, and filmstrips. Equipment 
is controlled by the teacher from his lectern. 
A choice of lenses allows projection of any 
medium on either a full screen or simulta- 
neous multimedia basis. Because the large 
group room is adjacent to the IMC proper, 
the IMC staff may service or adjust projection 
equipment without disturbing the audience. 
Transparencies are projected from the front 
by the teacher on an auxiliary screen. 

A photographic darkroom is used by IMC 
staff, students, and teachers. 

Thirty-two 36” wide carrels are wired for 
listening to tapes from a seven-channel tape 


deck, which is student operated. In the same 
area, a counter is available for shared listen- 
ing and viewing experiences with flexible 
working surface when needed for note-taking 
and reference work. The IMC proper seats 130 
students when filled to capacity. 

Personnel. A professional library consultant 
and a professional audiovisual consultant, 
both full time, serve a current student enroll- 
ment of 550, with a half-time clerical worker. 
Purchased instructional materials are ordered 
and processed by a central cataloging depart- 
ment which employs data processing and com- 
puter applications for greater efficiency. The 
working relationships of the IMC staff with 
students and teachers have been described in 
a popular multimedia curriculum package 
available for purchase. (Holmes, Jessica and 
Geer, Boyd. Instructional Materials Centers 
and AV-Library Responsibilities. Madison 
Public Schools, c1968. 57fr filmstrip, 12min 
tape, 16p manual. $10.00 prepaid.) 


Floor plan for the media activities at Gompers Junior High School in Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Data. Book Collection: 7000 cataloged. 

Audiovisual Collection: 600 cataloged, with an 
excellent collection of locally prepared 
items. The IMC staff gives much attention 
to in-school production to meet special 
instructional needs. 

Enrollment: 550 students. 

Seating capacity: IMC proper 130 students. 
Large group instruction, 120 students. 

Space: Large group instruction 
(including space behind screen) 


2100 sq ft 

Stacks 625 
Reading room 1980 
Carrels 450 
Electronics 300 
Conference 425 
Workroom (production) and 

office 630 
Traffic area (including 

ramps and space in front 

and behind charging desk) — 700 
Total 7210 


Staff: Mrs. Jessica Holmes, library consul- 
tant; Mr. Boyd Geer, audiovisual con- 
sultant. 


La Follette Junior 


A middle school. Moving into its new build- 
ing this month (February 1969), La Follette 
has been designated as a laboratory for the 
development of a middle school curriculum 
and instructional program for grades six 
through eight. After at least eighteen months 
of operation and study. its middle school ap- 
proach may be adopted for other Madison ju- 
nior high schools. Until this time, La Follette 
Junior has shared a building and IMC with 
La Follette Senior. It opens with an es- 
tablished multimedia collection and an excel- 
lent IMC staff, employed in full in September 
1968 to effect the move. 

Planning of the curriculum began more 
than a year and a half ago, with committees 
of teachers and administrative subject coordi- 
nators who developed model units and teach- 
ing strategies in depth during the summer of 
1968. Planning continues with emphasis on 
conceptual development, shared teaching, 
teacher-pupil planning, and independent 
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study. 

The community. La Follette's 800 students 
come from middle and upper-middle class 
homes, representing blue collar and profes- 
sional workers. Student scores are average 
and above the Madison norms. 

The school program. Because the middle 
school should provide a transitional program 
that is distinctive for students at this age, its 
curriculum and instruction must depart from 
the preparatory school emphasis of many tra- 
ditional junior highs. La Follette's first curric- 
ulum model provides common experiences in 
science, social studies, and language arts. 

Within the seventh grade key or year-length 
concept, “Man Meets His Needs in Various 
Ways," Model One focuses on the subconcept, 
“This is a beautiful earth, but some of its re- 
sources are irreplaceable.” Beginning with 
Madison water pollution problems, the model 
uses a community topic to make the student 
aware of a need for learning through a num- 
ber of current resources. 

Teaching strategies begin with a multime- 
dia presentation on water use in the city, rais- 
ing questions that are of immediate concern to 
Madison. A second phase draws upon geo- 
graphic and scientific materials for informa- 
tion, using literary materials to dramatize 
values and ambivalent attitudes of man to- 
ward his physical environment. Students de- 
sign cooperative activities that may include a 
newspaper on Madison or role playing that 
simulates a Common Council meeting. Indi- 
vidual study branches from the central topic 
by focusing on other physical resources. 

For this middle school, learning experiences 
must make great use of the community for re- 
search and students must create materials to 
express their solutions to local problems. The 
location of IMC resource centers near depart- 
ments facilitates interdisciplinary study. 

IMC design. Like Gompers, the La Follette 
IMC incorporates the four basic media func- 
tions given in the beginning introduction. It is 
an interesting example of design accommoda- 
tion to a projected school program. Resource 
centers are adjacent to related subject instruc- 
tional areas on both floors of the school. On 
the second floor, mathematics-science and 
English-social studies centers are open exten- 
sions of the IMC proper. On the first floor is a 
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Floor plans for the LaFollete Junior High School, showing the distribution of activity for the instructional ma- 
terials center. 
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home economics-industrial arts center. 

Special features of the IMC. The large 
group instruction area uses projection equip- 
ment located at the rear of the audience in the 
audiovisual production room but controlled 
by the teacher at his lectern. Like Gompers, 
the equipment may be serviced by the audio- 
visual staff without audience disturbance. Spe- 
cial lenses and brighter lamps are needed for 
such long range projection. 

Around the IMC, wire loops enable students 
to listen to sound tapes at any location with- 
out being restricted to a carrel. A photo- 
graphic darkroom is available. 

Equipment and furniture are movable for a 
maximum degree of flexibility. There are no 
permanent walls between the IMC proper and 
nearby resource centers. Functions are defined 
by the placement of carrels, high and count- 
er-height shelving, and storage cabinets. 

Near the IMC proper are reading and lan- 
guage laboratories. Three seminar rooms 
allow shared activities, and each resource cen- 
ter provides many opportunities for teacher- 
pupil planning. 

Personnel. The following IMC personnel 
were employed in September 1968 to allow 
preparation for the February moving: one 
professional audiovisual consultant; one 
professional library consultant; one clerk-typ- 


ist; four resource center aides (one stationed 
in the IMC proper and others in each of three 
related resource centers). All positions are 
full time, serving a student enrollment of 800. 
Data. Although an established collection is 
on hand, it has been adjusted from one built 
for grades seven through nine to grades six 
through eight. Figures are not available, but an 
estimate may be placed at 7000 cataloged 
books and 700 cataloged audiovisual items. 


Space: Math-science resource 


center 1078 sq ft 
English-social studies 

resource center 2784 
Home economics-industrial 

arts resource center 

(first floor) 1380 
Language laboratory 783 
Reading laboratory 567 
IMC 3519 
Lecture hall 2208 
Workroom (production) 

and office 1125 
Three seminar rooms 300 
Total 13744 


Staff: Mrs. Dorotha Bixler, library consul- 
tant; Mr. John Newman, audiovisual con- 
sultant. ecc 


An open ramp leads past shoulder-high reference stacks into the reading room and general reference area. 
General stacks are located to the right. All areas are carpeted in Gompers Junior High School Library in Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
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Photo by MıcmaeL MATTISON 
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Omaha 


helen oeschger 





Harry A. Burke High School 


The potential for this model high school li- 
brary resource center was incorporated in the 
original plans for the building which opened 
in the fall of 1967. It is designed for the use 
and circulation of both book and nonbook 
materials, the production of new materials, 
closed circuit TV, educational TV, and a dial 
access center for both audio and video dis- 
semination of information to study areas and 
subsidiary resource centers in core areas 
throughout the building. It is anticipated that 
the dial access service will be expanded to 
include locations in other schools in the area. 

The building, which houses 1453 students, 
is located on a 72-acre campus in a rapidly 
growing area of the city. It is one of the finest 
and most complete school plants in America. 
The building is constructed of precast concrete 
and structural framing. It is climate controlled 
and planned to provide the latest in educa- 
tional facilities. 

Local funds provided for the construction, 
basic collection of 10,000 books, furniture, 
and equipment. A Special Purpose Grant from 
ESEA, Title II, for $32,952 was awarded to 
the school for 1967-68. These funds are being 
used to augment the collection with special 
emphasis being given to nonbook materials. 
A three-year ESEA, Title IIT, AIMS (Access 
to Instructional Materials and Service) Proj- 
ect is in its second year of funding with ap- 
proximately $160,000 being spent on the de- 
velopment of the dial access equipment, pro- 
gramming, materials, staff, and staff training. 
This part of the project is under the AIMS 
Project, Mable Goodwin, Director. This proj- 
ect will have additional funding for next year. 

The library resource center contains a main 
reading room with adequate shelving for 
24,850 volumes, 200 magazines, seating capa- 
city for 270 of which 90 are individual study 
carrels, charging desk, files, card catalog, 
desks, microfilm readers and printers, peri- 
odical area, listening stations, viewing areas, 


reference area, and browsing area. Two con- 
ference areas for small groups are easily ac- 
cessible. A faculty library and study area is 
provided. There is a classroom area adjacent 
to the library. The staff has office areas and a 
book storage area. The production area con- 
tains graphic arts production equipment, the 
dial access equipment, and the audiovisual 
aids and equipment. The entire area is car- 
peted. 

The staff consists of 3 librarians, 3 clerks, 
l artist, 1 half-time technician and 1 para- 
professional. Four other paraprofessionals 
operate in the subject area resource centers. 

The book collection now has 12,000 vol- 
umes; this will increase to over 15,000 this 
year. Centrallized acquisitioning and process- 
ing is available for the entire school system. 
Material available include the following: 553 
filmstrips, 436 records, 556 tapes, 200 pam- 
phlets and documents, 139 periodicals, 96 
microfilms, 108 transparencies plus 300 mas- 
ters for transparencies, 46 charts and maps, 
61 slide sets, 102 film loops, 20 sets of prints, 
61 kits, 100 hours of video tape. In addition 
to these materials, the staff has access to a 
central film library of 2000 prints and a pro- 
fessional library of 3316 volumes. A system- 
wide Instructional Materials Center estab- 
lished under ESEA, Title III provides an 
inservice training program for staff members, 
production materials and equipment, and a 
loan center for audiovisual materials. 

Some of the unique features of the library 
media program at Burke High School are the 
use that has been made of the combined 
local and federal funds available to create a 
model school media program in a new school 
that is built for modular scheduling; the types 
of facilities and materials available to stu- 
dents and faculty; and the opportunity to 
demonstrate the significant changes in teach- 
ing methods that develop when an adequate 
and well-organized supply of material in a 
variety of forms is made easily accessible. 
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Crestridge Elementary School 


The building was completed in 1966. It 
contains twenty classrooms, multipurpose area, 
administrative offices, health center, and a 
three-room library resource center. The li- 
brary resource center contains a student area, 
conference room, and a librarian's office and 
workroom. The area is designed to accommo- 
date materials in all forms and provide space 
for both individual and group study, view- 
ing, and listening. The entire area is carpeted. 

In addition to local funds, a Special Pur- 
pose Grant for a Demonstration Library for 
$28,700 was obtained from state ESEA, Title 
II funds. The Parent-Teacher Association is 
also enthusiastic about the program and have 
added $3000 for the purchase of additional 
audiovisual equipment. 

Though the Omaha Public Schools have 
had cataloged, centralized libraries for more 
than twenty years, this is the first time a full- 
time librarian and a fulltime clerk have been 
employed. The services of volunteer mothers 
provide the equivalency of a second clerk and 
also take care of the alphabetizing of cards 
and mending. All materials are cataloged and 
processed through the centralized processing 
center for the entire system. 
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Students use overhead projectors and trans- 
parencies in presenting reports to a class in 
Crestridge Elementary at Omaha, Nebraska. 


The library resource center at Crestridge 
school is operated for the benefit of students 
and teachers. Children in primary grades have 
regularly scheduled library periods. In inter- 
mediate grades four half-hour periods per 
week are reserved. During this time the chil- 
dren can be assured that the librarian will be 
available to help them. No class instruction 
as such is given each week but approximately 
once a month all fourth and fifth grades are 
called in for a class so that the librarian can 
review skills with them or talk about new 
books or audiovisual materials available to 
them. Except when large groups are scheduled 
for use of the library, students are free to 
come to the library individually or in small 
groups as the classroom teacher sends them. 
Every child has an opportunity to study in the 
library. One hundred eighty new students are 
enrolled in the school this year and provision 
has been made for training these students. 

All students are taught to use audiovisual 
machines. Kindergarteners run the filmstrip 
projector in the classroom after the teacher 
has loaded it and focused it. They learn to 
rewind the strip. At first grade level they oper- 
ate the filmstrip projector independently, work 
with the overhead projector, tape recorder, 
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and record player, and use headsets. The 
second graders add the 8mm projector to the 
above list. Third and fourth graders start 
using the opaque projector. Fifth and sixth 
graders add the sound stripfilm combination. 
The library is the busiest place in the school. 

The collection contains 11,000 volumes; 
1279 filmstrips; 300 records; 43 sets of com- 
mercially prepared transparencies plus materi- 
als and equipment for student- and teacher- 
prepared transparencies; 22 kits; 52 study 
prints; 26 maps and globes; 29 models; 35 
prepared tapes plus equipment and materials 
for recording tapes: and 40 8mm film sets. 


About 500 items are checked out each day. 
The system has a 16mm film collection. 

The thoroughly modern school has a cre- 
ative principal and staff with loyal community 
supporters who take a great deal of interest in 
supporting the educational opportunities made 
available to their children. A new project is 
the development of a creative playground 
based on sense-perceptual development for 
unfolding of imaginative play of children. 

The ESEA, Title II Demonstration Project 
was patterend after the Knapp School Library 
Project. To date, 3365 people have visited the 


program. өзө 





Hauppauge 


herbert deutsch 





Opened for student and staff use on the first 
day of school in September 1968, the Media 
Center in Hauppauge Senior High School is 
not designed to preserve books and audiovi- 
sual materials, but to cross-fertilize nonprint 
materials and equipment with print materials. 
All are suitably packaged and attractively ar- 
ranged in permissive style to insure usage. 
The Library Media Center concept that is 
being developed in Hauppauge has coordi- 
nated efforts and ideas of local staff, govern- 
mental agencies, a nearby university, student 
groups, and extant reports of similar demon- 
stration centers. 

In December 1967, Frank A. Stevens, then 
coordinator of ESEA Title II with the respon- 
sibility for designing and administering the 
New York State program, considered es- 
tablishing an exemplary resource center, em- 
bodying aspects recommended in the new 
Standards for School Media Programs being 
jointly prepared by AASL and DAVI. Fortu- 
nately, the Hauppauge School District, located 
in Western Suffolk County, was in the process 
of constructing a model facility for over three 
thousand senior high pupils, meeting spatial 
and aesthetic requirements and featuring a 
flexible interior arrangement for group or in- 
dividual use. 


After careful study and analysis, the award 
was announced consisting of a special purpose 
grant of $125,000 a year for two years for 
materials. The local district committed itself 
to total involvement in implementing a media 
program that should provide a prototype of 
national significance. The complex—which in- 
cludes three resource areas, a production 
suite, an equipment storage facility, seminar 
rooms, and a console room—contains over 
thirteen thousand square feet of carpeted 
space. 

The present collection already contains over 
twenty-five thousand volumes with a goal of 
fifty to fifty-five thousand by the end of June 
1969. A totally expendable growing collection 
of paperbacks is dispersed throughout the 
complex. 

A full complement of audiovisual resources, 
including phonorecords from Bach to Baez, 
tapes, 8 and 16mm film, study prints, slides, 
transparencies, and framed art reproductions, 
are provided. All items are listed on color- 
banded cards in the catalog in a divided ar- 
rangement—subject, author, and title. 

In order to accelerate referral to and utili- 
zation of all forms of communication, all re- 
sources are available for home use, including 
cassette tape recorders and 16mm projectors. 
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Floor plan for the media activities at Hauppauge Library Media Center. 


The staff consists of six media specialists, 
all meeting New York State certification re- 
quirements, with additional course study in 
communications. Each professional is respon- 
sible for a subject area. Undergraduate course 
study and/or classroom teaching experience 
were used as guides in formulating assign- 
ments. This designation encompasses supervi- 
sion of media acquisition as recommended by 
teachers and students. A further responsibility 
is as a resource consultant in terms of keeping 
staff informed about new materials, producing 
bibliographies, and providing overall refer- 
ence services. 

The office of the district coordinator for li- 
brary and media services is also based in the 
Library Media Center. In addition, six clerical 
assistants are employed, including a techni- 
cian who oversees the operation and repair of 
equipment. 

With a present enrollment of twelve hun- 
dred students, this supporting staff provides 
the six media specialists greater opportunities 
for individualized instruction and guidance, 
extensive planning with teachers and chair- 
men, issuance of multimedia bibliographies 
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and printouts, and a meaningful program of 
topical study skills. 

The Library Media Center complex is lo- 
cated in the center of the High School, on the 
second floor, but with direct access to the out- 
side which permits round-the-clock use. The 
main resource room contains traditional li- 
brary furniture, as well as forty-eight carrels 
electronically linked to a central distribution 
unit. An informal lounge area, seating twenty, 
is situated in front of a massive circulation 
area. 

A room housing the fiction collection ad- 
joins the main area and provides an environ- 
ment for browsing and group discussion. Au- 
diovisual materials are correlated with print 
materials for maximum learning possibilities. 
Microfilm readers, filmstrip and slide viewers, 
8mm projectors, cassette tape recorders, plus 
access to taped programs and recordings via 
headphones are but a part of the interior ac- 
tivities. The periodical collection numbers 
over 220 titles. Copies of articles in print or 
on microfilm are available at short notice 
thanks to various dry copiers and microfilm 
reader-printers. 
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Placing tables in alcoves provides a comfortable and quiet retreat for students using media equipment. 


Lighting is accomplished with recessed flu- 
orescents of circular design. Air conditioning 
is another asset for temperature control. Car- 
peting provides a homelike appearance, and 
along with the ventilated acoustic tiles, has re- 
duced such noise as scraping of chairs, drop- 
ping of books, and the clicking of heels. 

A second center is furnished with study car- 
rels for those who desire a completely quiet 
atmosphere. 

A third resource area is the C. W. Post- 
Long Island University Library holding 
twenty thousand volumes. This collection pro- 
vides for needs of undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students enrolled in extension courses 
taught in the High School in the evening. 
These resources, including special materials 
such as microforms and educational journals, 
monographs, and theses, are available for stu- 
dents, staff, and parents in the district. 

Other facilities include an audiovisual pre- 
paratory laboratory with sufficient space for 
graphics production, a still photographic stu- 
dio and darkroom space, film library, and 
preview facility. In addition, there are two 
workrooms and a staff office. Provision has 


been made for housing heavy equipment, most 
of which is used in classrooms but also is 
lendable to students for home use. 

While the collection and spatial require- 
ments are geared for the high school pupil, el- 
ementary school children are invited to visit 
the Library Media Center and borrow mate- 
rials as well. The extended hours—7:30 А.м. 
to 9:30 p.m. Monday through Thursday, 7:30 
A.M. to 5 P.M. Friday, and 9 А.М. to 1 P.M. 
Saturday—allow individual and class partici- 
pation for the five elementary schools and one 
junior high in the district. Under the provi- 
sions of Title II, parochial and private school 
pupils are also encouraged to participate in 
Library Media Center activities. 

More extensive use by parents has devel- 
oped especially after the dinner hour. The 
staff takes this occasion to interpret the over- 
all program and we feel this to be excellent 
public relations. A fact worth noting is that 
less than half of the residents have available 
public library facilities, so the resources that 
the Library Media Center provides could make 
it a hub of the community's adult education. 

Other developments that have taken place 
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include the Saturday morning Film Festival 
for primary age children. Success in this pro- 
gram can be measured by increasing atten- 
dance and comments from the audience. 

As the Library Media Center assumes a 
greater position in the instructional program 
of the district, we are realizing that not all 


youngsters are able to ride or walk to the Cen- 
ter. To fulfill needs of those who require a 
quick reference answer, a direct telephone line 
is open all evening. This service makes the 
collection even more accessible and insures 
that information gets into the hands and ears 
of those who need it when they need it. eee 





San Ramon Valley 


joanne mc henry 





The San Ramon Valley Unified School Dis- 
trict is located in Contra Costa County, Cali- 
fornia, and is the result of the unification of 
one high school district and three elementary 
districts effected July 1, 1965. 

Historically, the San Ramon Valley was 
characteristically rural and composed of small 
farms and orchards. These are rapidly being 
replaced by new "custom" tract homes in the 
$30,000—$60,000 range. 

The San Ramon Valley Unified School Dis- 
trict is composed of twelve schools, two high 
schools, and ten elementary schools, with an 
enrollment of eight thousand students. The 
District has been the recipient of two ESEA 
Title II Phase II grants to develop exemplary 
instructional materials centers. 

The development of effective IMCs in the el- 
ementary schools has been a major commit- 
ment of this District under the wise and able 
leadership of Dr. Richard L. Foster, superin- 
tendent. These centers serve as the heart of 
the school and are the natural extension of the 
classroom. 

Five elementary schools have new instruc- 
tional materials centers of at least 2500 square 
feet, and plans have been approved by the 
Board for the renovation of three more. These 
facilities are large enough to provide for a va- 
riety of simultaneous actions, and their design 
permits many activities which could not occur 
in the traditional library. Each is equipped 
with study carrels and areas for listening and 
viewing. The general atmosphere of these fa- 
cilities is conducive to individual as well as 
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group use. The carpeting and acoustical baf- 
fling reduce noise sufficiently to permit group 
activities without disturbing individual stu- 
dents. Each facility is open from 8:00 А.м. to 
3:30 P.M. and is staffed by a librarian and 
clerk or a librarian and PTA volunteers. 

All instructional materials centers include 
book and nonbook material. The selection of 
this material is an important facet of our total 
program. Prior to purchase, nonbook mate- 
rial is previewed by the teaching staff to as- 
sess its value to the educational program. The 
involvement of students in selection is encour- 
aged; the ability to be selective given a vari- 
ety of choices is a skill developed in this man- 
ner. Each school has a book selection commit- 
tee of teachers, students, and librarian. 
Teacher requests for material receive top 
priority. 

Seven librarians are assigned to the elemen- 
tary school program. They each have at least 
three years experience as school librarians as 
well as elementary teaching experience. The li- 
brarians are carefully selected as key people 
to implement the program because of their ex- 
perience with elementary children and their 
keen perception of child growth and develop- 
ment. 

The resources available in the learning cen- 
ters are paramount for effective teaching and 
learning. The individualization of instruction, 
which is the underlying and guiding principle 
of the Districts instructional program, re- 
quires an extremely large and diverse collec- 
tion of materials to meet the educational needs 
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and provide comprehensive coverage of this 
rapidly changing world. 

The San Ramon Valley Unified School Dis- 
trict has consistently tried to employ the best 
in educational purposes and educational meth- 
odology. The growth of the elementary library 
program is an example of unique and sus- 
tained contribution in the areas of facilities, 
personnel, and materials that will provide a 
climate for excellence in the elementary school 
program. 





Library Budget K-8 1967-1968 
Books $32,000 $ 8.10/Child 
Nonbook Material $16,000 $ 4.00/Child 
Periodicals $ 4,000 $ 1.00/Child 
Total $52,000 $13.00/Child 
Library Materials K-8 1967-1968 


Book Material 45,000 10/Child 


Nonbook 
Material 1,000 Items/School 
(including filmstrips, 
records, flat prints, 8 
mm loops) 
Periodicals 28 Titles/School eco 





Hand-held short-strip film viewers are popular at 
Crestridge Elementary School in Omaha, Nebraska. 





Students gain practical experience in the repair and maintenance of center equipment at Mount Clemens, 
Michigan, High School. 
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Mount Clemens 


The Mount Clemens High School Resource 
Center is open for the day. Student aides have 
loaded audiovisual carts with equipment and 
materials and are wheeling them to classrooms 
where they will set up and operate them and 
then return them to the Center. No teacher 
need be involved with machinery but may 
leave the “joy of involvement” to the aides. 
Classes are passing by the glass doors of the 
Center going into the small auditorium across 
the hall. All day, classes in art, mathematics, 
history, English, and astronomy will be 
seeing the “Mystery of Stonehenge," a film 
significant for all these disciplines, rented by 
the Center at the request of the planetarium 


euníce gíambrone 


director. Student aides have set up the equip- 
ment and will operate it. 

Three girls ask one of the librarians if they 
may use the conference room to practice the 
play they have written for world history. A 
boy inquires if he can practice his debate 
speech in a conference room. A librarian 
bends the rules a little to locate a spot where a 
boy can help a shy girl with her math. 

At the circulation desk a student is check- 
ing out a large laminated picture to use in il- 
lustrating a talk about the middle ages. At the 
other side of the room a boy at one of the mi- 
crofilm readers is learning about life in his 
country during the depression. 


Story time is still a feature of introducing the library to first grade children at Rancho Romero Elementary School 
in the San Ramon Valley system. Each group is given its own time to explore the facilities, to browse, and to 


talk with the librarian. 
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A librarian sends a student aide to the sci- 
ence library with a stack of catalog cards. In the 
science library, located in the science com- 
plex, the second-year Library Methods student 
on duty is to file the cards in the catalog. 

Both librarians recognize the boys at the 
card catalog as special education youths. The 
reading scores of all students, supplied by the 
reading specialist, assist the librarians in giv- 
ing appropriate help to patrons. These boys 
know color-banded catalog cards indicate 
materials that can be viewed or heard, so they 
select items, ask for them by simple numbers, 
and go into a small preview room, all details 
taken care of by student aides. 

One clerk is typing a notice to be read in 
home rooms, calling the attention of students 
to the picture of a June graduate on the front 
page of the Michigan Chronicle. He is being 
sworn into the air force and plans to study 
communications later. No doubt his decision 
is the result of his experience as an audiovi- 
sual aide. Over 150 students work daily in the 
center—youngsters of varied racial, cultural, 
religious, and economic backgrounds, learning 
to accept responsibility, experiencing the plea- 
sure of giving service, and developing desir- 
able attitudes. Each specializes in library, au- 
diovisual, or television services. 

Materials, both book and nonbook, are 
along the wall of one of the adjoining class- 
rooms, ready for classes in American Culture, 
now studying the African background of 
American blacks. Along another wall are fam- 
ily living materials for sociology classes. On 
the third wall are selected reference books to 
be used by speech classes. 

In the second adjoining classroom, the tele- 
vision producer-director has set up a televi- 
sion set. Physical education girls will watch 
the gymnastics at the Olympic games. Several 
hours during the day the director will work 
with groups of students who are learning to 
operate the two television cameras, write 
scripts, and staff the audio and the video con- 
trols to experience all the responsibilities in- 
volved in producing a video tape. The director 
has an appointment with a community-re- 
source person to begin work on a video tape. 

The librarians have been ordering books 
and pamphlets, clipping newspapers, getting 
ready for the many requests for materials 


about narcotics they are certain will come. 
The topic has been assigned to all physical ed- 
ucation boys and the Resource Center is ready 
for them. Last year, area student councils met 
at the high school to hear authorities speak 
about narcotics, marijuana, and other prob- 
lems young people meet these days. Few stu- 
dents could attend the meeting, but the Re- 
source Center, through the public address sys- 
tem located there and controlled by Center 
personnel, piped the talks into classrooms 
where students had their own discussions. At 
the same time, student aides made tapes which 
are now available for reference use. 

A librarian checks with a clerk to see how 
she is progressing with the typing of a bibli- 
ography prepared for the physical education 
department members to use in a handbook. A 
social studies teacher, chairman of a K-12 sur- 
vey in his field, stops by to ask the librarians 
to prepare a brief statement to include in the 
survey, “What library skills should an enter- 
ing freshman have?" 

The student repairman is at work in a back- 
room repairing and cleaning audiovisual 
equipment. He works extra hours after school, 
weekends when necessary, and during the 
summer to take care of the equipment in all 
district schools. 

A student aide will be taping a presentation 
by a psychiatrist in the humanities classroom. 
Another will set up a satellite PA system for 
use in the dining hall where citizens will 
honor a retiring superintendent of schools. 
Other aides will staff the PA system at a 
school dance. Still others are scheduled to take 
audiovisual equipment to night school classes, 
operate it, and return it to the Center. The 
same service is given civic organizations. 

The co-directors of the Resource Center, an 
AV specialist and a librarian, meet with the 
ITV producer-director for one of their brief 
periodic talks about Center services. This time 
it is to decide if the services offered are really 
in keeping with the school philosophy of pro- 
viding opportunities for each individual to 
learn to live in harmony with others, develop 
individual responsibility, experience the “joy 
of discovery and involvement," learn basic 
skills, and understand himself and others. The 
three agree that the areas of the Center—li- 
brary, AV, and ITV—do offer these opportu- 
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Floor plan for the media activities at Mount Clemens High School in Mount Clemens, Michigan. 
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nities for the student body as well as give stu- 
dent aides in the Center the self-satisfaction of 
knowing their services are an important con- 
tribution to the entire school program. 


Data 


Staff: 2 co-directors (one librarian and one 
audiovisual specialist), 1 assistant librar- 
ian, 1 instructional television producer- 
director, 1 secretary, 2 adult clerks, 2 
paid co-operative education students 
(three hours each daily). 1 paid audiovi- 
sual-equipment student repairman. 

Community: 22,500 residents. Upper middle 
class, middle class, and low income fami- 
lies. Located twenty miles northeast of 
Detroit. 


High school: Grades 9-12. Special education 


through advanced placement curriculum. 
53% get advanced training. Addition to 
school opened in September 1967. 


Collections (cataloged materials): 109 Art 


prints; 15,640 Books; 23 Community re- 
source speakers; 40 Filmloops; 1000 
Filmstrips; 101 Maps; 2 magazines of 
Microfilm; 7 Picture albums; 234 Pos- 
ters; 233 Records; 725 Slides; 124 
Tapes; 351 Transparencies. 


Unique features: Center administered by co- 


directors: one audiovisual specialist and 
one librarian. Multiplicity and variety of 
services offered. Large number of student 
aides, many of them potential dropouts. 

ecc 


Earlene Vandercook, Sobrante Park librarian (left) and visiting past president of ALA, Mary Gaver, watch a 
demonstration on preparing a filmstrip viewer before carrying it home. 
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Spohn 


jean coleman and melaníe líesse 





Hammond, Indiana, population is approxi- 
mately 125,000. Spohn is one of twenty school 
resource centers in Hammond (five high 
schools, one other middle school). The ele- 
mentary library program began in 1965, and 
hence is still in a development stage. Spohn is 
located almost in the heart of the city. 

Spohn Middle School, an inner city school 
(grades six through eight), has been in opera- 
tion since September 1967. Its twelve hundred 
childrem come from five feeder schools. Popu- 
lation will return to nine hundred upon com- 
pletion of a new middle school in 1970. Al- 
though traditional scheduling is employed, 
students move freely back and forth from 
classroom to Resource Center. The librarian is 
a partner in instruction and has an MS in Ed- 
ucation, thirty hours in library science and 





Impromptu groups gather around a table to listen to 
a folktale at Crestridge Elementary in Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 
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audiovisual education, and twenty-one years 
of classroom experience. 

Spohn is a sprawling one-story building. 
The Resource Center and administration of- 
fices are centrally located. A pleasant atmo- 
sphere is created through the use of a combi- 
nation of warm colors, good lighting, and ade- 
quate window space. The area is carpeted. 

All media are housed in the Resource Cen- 
ter and cataloged. The classroom and confer- 
ence rooms are used by both individuals and 
small groups working on projects, oral re- 
ports, listening activities, tutoring, and similar 
activities. For example, an opaque projector is 
permanently set up in one room for students 
to enlarge maps, diagrams, cartoons, etc. for 
reports and exhibits. 


Data 


Staff: 1 professional librarian, 1 aide, 1 part- 
time clerk. 

Seating: 128. 

Area: reading room, 46 60; 2 conference 
rooms, 12 X 12; classroom, 30 X 30; of- 
fice, 12 X 12; workroom, 12 X 12; plus 
faculty lounge (professional library) and 
storage room. 

Shelving: 25 double face and 12 single face 
sections. 

Furniture: 15 tables, 10 double and 5 single 
carrels, 30-drawer card catalog, lounging 
furniture, charging desk with book re- 
turn, book trucks, etc. (Buckstaff) 

Collection: 8000 books, 466 filmstrips, 145 
phonograph records, study print collec- 
tion. 

Science equipment (exclusive of lab): tote 
trays, models, etc. circulated to rooms. 

Audiovisual equipment: 5 16mm projectors, 5 
filmstrip projectors, 6 viewers, 4 tape re- 
corders, 12 record players, 5 overhead 
projectors, 3 opaque projectors, 2 televi- 
sion sets, 7 listening centers, 1 thermo- 
graphic copier. eee 
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A video tape production is underway in the special studio facilities of the Mount Clemens High School Resource 
Center in Michgan. 
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Doing Your Own Thing at 


helen cyr 


As the visitor enters the media center he sees 
a large library room in which boys and girls 
of all ages, sizes, and grades are intently en- 
gaged in a variety of activities. Everywhere 
the eye can see, small human figures are var- 
‘iously occupied; they hardly notice the visi- 
tor. Several are seated at carrels in one corner 
of the room; others are sitting at small tables 
in alcoves. They are viewing 8mm film loops 
and filmstrips. In the center of the room a 
number of children work at library tables; 
some are alone and others seem to be working 
in small groups. Books and papers are strewn 
around. 

At the circulation desk, the visitor observes 
two students who are charging and discharg- 
ing books, audiovisual materials, and equip- 
ment to children leaning on the desk. A few 
boys and girls go out the door with books, 
projectors, and films. A couple of young stu- 
dents look much smaller than the large art 
prints they are carrying. One boy walks out 
with an armful of phonograph record albums. 

The doors of two glass-enclosed conference 
rooms open and close. In one room some chil- 
dren are looking at a 16mm motion picture 
and in the other a group seems to be listening 
with headphones to a tape recorder. 

The visitor is surprised because these 
highly motivated children are not the progeny 
of the upper-middle class. These are the black, 
“disadvantaged” children of the ghetto, and 
this is the daily scene at Sobrante Park Ele- 
mentary School in Oakland, California. 
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Sobrante Park School 


The school is located in the eastern part of 
Oakland, the site of riots a few years ago. 
There is still considerable unrest, militance, 
and poverty in this community. The children 
have had few advantages in early childhood; 
they have no knowledge of the world outside 
their neighborhood. 

To look at its successful progress, one 
would think that the Sobrante Park media 
center project had been especially designed to 
meet the needs of these children. But this is 
not the case. The same program could be in- 
stalled in any school library in any neighbor- 
hood, anywhere, with similar results, for the 
media center by its very nature has the capa- 
bility of reaching students of all kinds—the 
highly motivated as well as the apathetic, the 
unresponsive—the gifted child as well as the 
reluctant learner. 

The media center has inherent features that 
appeal to all children. The audiovisual mate- 
rials and equipment attract students. Children 
who would not ordinarily come to the library 
of their own volition become media center 
"regulars"—fertile material for future read- 
ers. The arrangement of furniture, the elec- 
tronic facilities, the equipment beg to be used 
for independent study. They afford children 
the independence and privacy which they 
crave. 

Those connected with the Sobrante Park 
project found that the media center will yield 
unexpected rewards to those who relax and let 
the media center take the lead. The school 
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Books are not forgotten amidst the dazzle and fascination of “equipment.” 
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staff believe that the media center has a poten- 
tial that hasn't yet been fully explored—even 
at Sobrante Park. The trick seems to be to 
bring the students and media together and to 
let things happen. This requires courage and a 
capacity for change. 

'The school principal, Jack Miller, has had 
to trust the students and to relinquish many 
traditional procedures. The librarian, Earlene 
Vandercook, had to analyze and modify plans 
that didn't work. 

The principle of flexibility has been applied 
to services that affect the students. Except for 
good manners, there are almost no rules and 
regulations in the center. All obstacles and 
barriers to the use of media have been re- 
moved. There are no limitations as to number 
or kinds of media that may be taken out, and, 
except for the overnight circulation limit on 
audiovisual materials, there is no date due as- 
signed to media. Regularly scheduled class 
visits have been eliminated so that children 
may come and go freely whenever they wish. 
Boys and girls of all ages are permitted to 
operate the audiovisual equipment. 

As media center patrons, students are now 
involved in the control of their own education. 
They work alone much more than they used 
to. They select many of the materials from 
which they will learn. They are no longer pas- 
sive reactors to learning experiences planned 
for them by teachers in the classroom. 

Students are also involved in the manage- 
ment of the media center. They run the circu- 
lation desk, shelve media, maintain audio- 
visual equipment, and assist the librarian in tu- 
toring fellow students in the use of the media 
center. The students even protect the media 
center from harm. For example, during the 
uneasy weekend following the Martin Luther 
King assassination when there were many acts 
of vandalism in Oakland, a group of Sobrante 
Park students spontaneously organized a pa- 
trol to guard the school and their media cen- 
ter. 

The impact of the center on students has 
surpassed all expectations. The center has 
been a force for motivating children to read 
more and to improve their overall perfor- 
mance and behavior. Students once considered 
to be problems are indistinguishable from 
ether boys and girls when they are in the 
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media center. They are interested, “turned 
on.” This, in turn, has affected the teachers. 
For the first time they have positive proof of 
the maxim that “the problem child is the un- 
challenged child.” They realize they will have 
to work harder to provide a more imaginative 
instructional program for this kind of child. 
But at least they now know he can be reached. 
Also, because the students have shown they do 
not waste time in the media center, some 
teachers who might have doubted the efficacy 
of individualized instruction find themselves 
inspired to take it up. 

No one fully anticipated the effect the 
media center project would have on the com- 
munity either. At first, the parents were wor- 
ried when the children started bringing the 
audiovisual materials home—the fear was that 
children had been doing some illegal *borrow- 
ing." The school phone rang many times; ex- 
planations were given; and in the end, the 
parents were overwhelmed. After that, favor- 
able comments began coming in. Parents say 
the media offer the first tangible proof the 
school is trying to do something special to 
help their children. No other one of the 
school's various projects has precipitated this 
degree of public reception and respect. 

The parents are also aware that the intro- 
duction of audiovisual equipment and mate- 
rials into their homes brings enjoyment and 
intellectual stimulation. Entire families are 
sharing the media their children carry home. 
and the adults now want to check out mate- 
rials for themselves as well. 

Among its other functions, the Sobrante 
Park media center serves as a therapy station. 
There are examples of students with severe 
personality problems who have “found them- 
selves" in the media center. The carrels, the 
conference rooms, the alcoves filled with 
media provide a comfortable retreat where the 
restless, disturbed child can pull himself to- 
gether. Here the anxious student can rees- 
tablish control over his environment—he can 
manipulate the equipment and determine what 
he’s going to do when he wants to do it. 

Sometimes children have been given a 
chance to spend several days in the media cen- 
ter away from the classroom. In such cases. 
many insecure children have returned to the 
classroom to make an important contribution 
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with what they learned in the center. 

One misconception, often held by book-ori- 
ented people, is that the heavy emphasis on 
audiovisual materials and hardware will de- 
tract from reading. Actually the opposite is 
true. At Sobrante Park, not only are the capa- 
ble readers reading more, but students who 
could not read, or could barely read, have 
made dramatic improvement. They have gone 
from nothing to something. 

Boys, who as a group usually performed far 
below grade level in reading, are now more 
interested in school and more responsive to 
everything. In several classes they have sur- 
passed the girls in reading improvement. 

Book circulation has increased at Sobrante 
Park. In 1965, when the library was a book 
library and not a media library, the circula- 
tion was four hundred books per day. From 
1966 through 1967, when the media center 
was first established, the book circulation rose 
to six hundred per day. In the current 
1968-69 school year the average has mounted 
to eight hundred books per day, and the total 
daily circulation, including all media, is cur- 
rently one thousand to twelve hundred items. 
With Sobrante Park's enrollment of 750 stu- 
dents, this means the daily average is more 
than one item per child per day. These figures 
pertain only to transactions over the desk; 
they do not show the use of materials within 
the media center or the transactions connected 
with classroom collections scattered through- 
out the campus. 

To keep up with the varied needs of the 
program, the librarian, Earlene Vandercook, 
does not limit her selection of nonbook media 
to curriculum materials. She also purchases 
audiovisual media for recreational purposes 
just as she does books. This means that in the 
audiovisual collection there is a healthy repre- 
sentation of media on fine arts and subjects of 
general interest, black culture, health, sports, 
and current events. Elementary school chil- 
dren are by nature too curious and too young 
to have the cultural hardening of the arteries 
found among older students and adults. And 
that is why “anything goes” in the selection of 
media at Sobrante Park. The phonograph re- 
cordings reflect music of all kinds—sym- 
phonic, folk, jazz, popular. Contemporary 
composers are not neglected. Art prints are 


plentiful for all periods and all schools, ab- 
stract and subjective. 

There is no compromise with quality in 
materials selection just because of the chil- 
dren’s impoverished background. The So- 
brante Park faculty even avoid using the word 
“disadvantaged.” They prefer to emphasize 
the progress and contributions the children 
have made and to maintain high expectations 
for them. 

Many visitors have been profoundly moved 
by their visit to Sobrante Park School. Some 
have even shed tears because the contrast be- 
tween the widely misconceived low expecta- 
tion level for these children and their actual 
performance is too startling a revelation for 
some to take calmly. It evokes regrets for past 
misjudgements and perhaps a longing to cor- 
rect the future. 

The Sobrante Park media center project 
was established with the help of federal funds 
—the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, Title II, Phase II, and the National De- 
fense Education Act, Title III-A. It is a sad 
fact that without such support, this project 
and others like it would not have been pro- 
vided to the “disadvantaged,” or to any stu- 
dents. Many school districts today are so 
plagued with fiscal problems that they cannot 
afford such a program for their schools. Will 
the new school library—the media center— 
ever be recognized as the cornerstone of a 
quality educational program? Perhaps when 
that time comes, it is possible some schools 
will shift their budgetary priorities to make 
room for the media center near the top. 

The media center is not a panacea for all 
educational ills. However, the Sobrante Park 
project has demonstrated that the media cen- 
ter can be a strong force against the over- 
whelming accumulation of stultifying pro- 
scriptions, lock-step methods, and other obsta- 
cles to learning found in many schools today. 
In traditional institutions, change and adapta- 
bility are unnatural, uncommon commodities, 
but the media center brings change in an 
effortless way. Its program is charged with 
high expectation, its multimedia challenge the 
senses, stimulate exploration and individual 
work. And best of all, in the media center the 
students can do their own thing, whatever it is 
—and that’s all right! eee 
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PINPOINTS THE NEWS 


INDEX 


of The Christian Science Monitor 


Both Eastern (Microfilm) and Western editions are indexed: The Mid- 
western edition also from Jan. 1, 1962, the London from Jan. 1, 1967. 





MONTHLY SERVICE. . . . . . . $10.00 YR. 
CUMULATED SERVICE . . . . . . $15.00 YR. 
(Jan.-June '69 and '69 annual) 

BINDER (ELBE SPRINGTYPE) . . . . $2.50 EA. 
ANNUALS -> 0. s . s . „> $10:00ЕА. 


1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966, 1967, 1968 


1958 and 1959 are also being indexed as part of the new historical 
indexing project—publication in 1969. 


Privately published by Helen M. Cropsey 
1960 THROUGH 1969, WITH 3 BINDERS... 


$122.50 


YOU MAY ORDER INDEX FROM 


OF THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
1725 KINGS BOULEVARD 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 97330 
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ltp news 








by Marjorie Е. Weissman 


Audiovisual News 


In November, Mrs. Nancy Knight, head, Infor- 
mation Service, attended a meeting of the United 
States of America Standards Institute Committee 
PH7 (Audio Visual Photographic Standards 
Committee) held at the USASI headquarters in 
New York. The purpose of the meeting was to 
identify existing standards in the audiovisual 
field, and to recommend areas where additional 
standards work is necessary. 





publications checklist 


A report which evaluates several 16mm motion 
picture sound projectors in the $500 to $900 
price range has been received by LTP, and will 
appear in a future issue of Library Technology 
Reports. 


Slated for Tests 


An evaluation of Estey’s Vistabase steel shelv- 
ing will be made just as soon as sample units 
can be purchased. Both evaluations will be 
published in Library Technology Reports. eee 








(The following publications of interest to the pro- 
fession have been received in the Bulletin office. The 
materials are then forwarded to the headquarter's li- 
brary for possible inclusion in their collection.) 


ALA, Reference Services Division. United States 
of America National Bibliographical Services 
in 1965-67. Compiled by Mrs. Helen D. Jones. 
1968. Published by the author. Paper. $1.50. 

This describes the bibliographies of books, theses, 

maps, audiovisual materials, and special subjects that 

have been published or were in production during the 
period. Directories, union lists, and bibliographies 
head one of the chapters. The compiler is head of the 

Bibliography and Reference Correspondence Section 

of the Library of Congress. 


3M. Company. Recording Basics. 1968. Published 

by the author. 24 p., paper. Free to libraries. 
A handy booklet on recording tapes, their various types 
and uses; how to time, splice, edit them; storage; spe- 
cial uses. Write to the Company, Magnetic Products 
Division, 3M Center St. Paul, MN 55101. 


Proceedings of a Workshop for Library Consul- 
tants held on the Kingston Campus of the 
University of Rhode Island in September of 
1967. 1968. Published by the URI Graduate 
Library School. $2.25. 

This is merely a notification. We have not seen the 

publication but are told it is in limited supply. Pre- 

payment is requested to the school at 199 Promenade 
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Street, Providence, RI 02908. Make checks payable to 
the Graduate Library School Conference. 


Tappé, A. Anthony. Guide to Planning a Library 
Building. 1968. Mass. Bureau of Library Ex- 
tension, 648 Beacon St., Boston, 02215. Paper, 
spiral binding. $3.95 from Huygens and Tappé, 
Inc., 462 Boylston St., Boston, 02116. 


Designed as a planning guide for libraries serving 
under 50,000 population and offered as a free exten- 
sion publication to libraries in the state, it seems to 
have served its purpose. It offers little that is new 
except some color-coded schematics on the ratio of 
space for the public service, children's, and adult 
areas in the library. Mainly for definitive collections 
and small library boards that want a step-by-step 
planning introduction. 


Pauk, Walter. Reading For Success In College. 
1968. Academia Press, P.O. Box 125, Oshkosh, 
WI 54901. 82 p., paper. $1.50. 

Aimed at the freshman in college by the director of 

the Reading Study Center at Cornell. A bibliography 

that lists Bess Aldrich's 4 Lantern In Her Hand under 
the subject *Hotel Administration" can't be all bad. 


Friends of the East-West Center. 1969 Asian- 
Pacific Calendar. 1968. Published by the au- 
thors. Paper. $2.00. 

March 3 is Girl's Day in Japan and Hawaii, and homes 

are decorated with peach blossoms. This gives you an 

idea of some of the national holidays listed in this 
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calendar of Pacific culture. It makes me think of those 
patrons in public libraries who ask after some special 
holiday as an excuse for a party theme. The photos 
are handsome too. Order from the author at 1777 East 
West Road, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822. Add 256 to 
cover the cost of postage. 


Morse, Phillip M. Library Effectiveness: A Sys- 
tems Approach. M.I.T. Press. 207 p. $10.00. 


A surprisingly good book on the systems analysis of 
library information and retreival processes. Highly 
theoretical, it presupposes (quite correctly) that li- 
brarians are going to be put off by the formulae used 
and provides a good basic introduction on how to fol- 
low the theories. It is aimed at public and college li- 
braries and not at the research institution. All phases 
of public service are discussed and enough new ideas 
thrown out to keep the professional vibrating for years. 
The author is professor of physics and director of the 
Operations Research Center at МІТ. 


Henderson, James W. and Rosenthal, Joseph A., 
eds. Library Catalogs: Their Preservation and 
Maintenance by Photographic and Automated 
Techniques. 1968. A study by The Research 
Libraries of the New York Public Library 
under a grant by the Council on Library Re- 
sources. M.I.T. Press. 267 p., paper. $7.50. 

This is for subject collections and large research 

libraries facing serious problems with a catalog that 

is deteriorating faster than replacement can correct. 

It is part of the M.LT. report series No. 14. Of par- 

ticular interest to all technical services people is the 

section on book catalogs. 


Medical Library Center of New York. Union 
Catalog of Medical Periodicals, New York. 
1969. Published by the author at 17 E. 102 
St., NY 10029. 515 p., cloth. $11.50. 

A book-form catalog produced from computer tapes, 

contains 5500 entries in one alphabetical list of 

selected periodicals and serials published prior to 

1950 and in the holding of 83 libraries in the metro- 

politan area. Cross references are included in the 

entries. 


Books For Children 1967-1968: As Selected and 
Reviewed by the Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin, September 1967 through 
August 1968. 1968. American Library Associa- 
tion. 154 p., paper. $2.50. 

A comprehensive selection guide, it lists and anno- 

tates more than 900 juvenile books in a broad range 

of subjects, interests, and reading levels from pre- 
school through grade nine. All titles are recom- 
mended. 


Subscription Books Bulletin Reviews: 1966-68: 
As selected and reviewed in the Booklist and 
the Subscription Books Bulletin, September 
1966 through August 1968. 1968. American 


Library Association. 142 p., paper. $2.50 
Of great service to librarian selectors, this volume 
with its many reviews of popular reference works 
in sets would be of interest to public library patrons 
seeking information on prospective purchases. 


The Use of the Library of Congress Classifica- 
tion: Proceedings of the Institute on the Use 
of the Library of Congress Classification Spon- 
sored by ALA, Resources and Technical Ser- 
vices Division Cataloging and Classification 
Section, New York City, July 7-9, 1966. 1968. 
Edited by Richard H. Schimmelpfeng and C. 
Donald Cook. American Library Association. 
272 p., paper. $6.50. 


A series of papers on the use of the LC classifica- 
tion presented as might be the case for a new cata- 
loger joining the library staff. There are good ex- 
planations of operations and guidelines for reclassifi- 
cation programs. It is a must for library schools, 
university and college libraries, and all those public 
libraries that ever had a twinge to reclassify. 


A Guide to the Manuscript Collection, Morris- 
town National Historical Park. 1968. Com- 
piled by Bruce W. Stewart and Hans Mayer. 
Morristown National Historical Park. 142 p., 
paper. Free to libraries. 


One of the more significant Revolutionary War col- 
lections is now on microfilm and this is its guide. 
It can also be used as a catalog for purchase of the 
microfilm. Write to Morristown-Edison National Park 
Service Group., P.O. Box 759, Morristown, NJ 07960. 


Tauber, Maurice F. and others, eds. The Dewey 
Decimal Classification: Outlines and Papers 
Presented at a Workshop on the Teaching of 
Classification, December 8-10, 1966. 1968. 
School of Library Service, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 121 p., paper. $3.50. 


Twelve papers from outstanding people in the field 
provide background material and discussions of 
problem areas in the Dewey system. Of interest to 
library schools and large libraries using the classifi- 
cation scheme. Contains charts and graphs, and an 
excellent bibliography. Address prepaid orders under 
$10 to the school at 516 Butler Library, New York 
10027. 


Lowell, Mildred H. Management of Libraries 
and Information Centers. 1968. Scarecrow 
Press. 3 v., $17.50. 


Library administrators, consultants, and in-service 
training directors will be as happy as the library 
science instructors to see this publication. A wide 
variety of library administration case studies present 
realistic situations from all types of libraries. Even 
if you're only planning to become an administrator, 
you will find much of use. ecco 
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CLASSIC 


OPPORTUNITY! 


classic (klas'ik), [ «Lat. classicus, of the first class]. 1. of or per- 
taining to the highest rank . . . ; of admitted excellence; 2. of or per- 
taining to particular standards; in the style of the best; 3. in accordance 
with a coherent system considered as having its parts perfectly coordi- 
nated to their purpose; 4. being of the first order; constituting the best 
model or authority. AND DULL! Ooops strike that! That's not our 
copy, that's a canard! If you have a dull moment it’s your own fault— 
and on your own time; . . . it had better be. Perhaps whoever said 
that has been having too many dull moments. It needn't be like that 
for you if you're single, in good health, a U.S. citizen and have a degree 
in Library Science. 


Write today for a descriptive brochure 


SPECIAL SERVICES SECTION, IRCB 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 20315 


AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 
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new products 








by Alfreda A. Mendelsohn 


(The following listings are edited from manufactur- 
ers statements about their products. They are in- 
tended as items of information and are not to be 
considered evaluations by an agency of the Amer- 
ican Library Association.) 


WILLIAM E. WOODS, branch librarian, Wilson 
Campus, Chicago City College, has developed a 
cross reference system for school and small pub- 
lic libraries. The set, consisting of 1287 cards 
with a 144-page manual/list of subject headings 
and references, implements the Sears List and 
reflects the subject headings found in the Chil- 
dren’s, High School and Public Standard cata- 
logs. At $30 a set, the price is less than 215g a 
card. From Woods Library Publishing Co., 12131 
S. Elizabeth St., Chicago 60643. (LC Cat. Card 
No. 68-55450) 


5 х * 


FULL COLOR TV commercial for libraries are 
now available from Public Library Productions, 
Inc. At a cost of less than $200 a year, it is now 
possible for the smallest community library to 
benefit from both radio and television spot pro- 
motion over local broadcasting stations. PLP 
has completed three 16mm sound-on-film color 
television spots suitable for use by all libraries. 
Immediately available by order to all libraries 
that are or become subscribers to the PLP Radio 
Service. Tagged “Your Public Library," they are 
designed to be universally used as they are, or 
with a local announcer providing the name of 
the sponsoring library. Spots are 60, 40, and 20 
seconds in length and are provided to subscribers 
in sets of two because duplicates are required by 
most TV stations for “stand-by” purposes in the 
event of wear or damage. They all utilize the 
familiar Library Song jingle in a full orchestra 
and chorus treatment. Lyrics are illustrated with 
unusual graphics. Cost of each double set is 
$120; includes licensing for one year's unlimited 
use on one TV station. More details from PLP, 
15 E. 48th St., New York 10017; (212) 412-1053. 


= + + 


AMERICAN LIBRARY LINE, Inc. develops а 
6-up die cut catalog card sheet suitable for 
Xeroxing. Xerox time and cost are presumably 
reduced 5095 when compared to the standard 





4-up perforated sheet. It is possible to run 6-up 
sheets without having to use a power cutter. Top 
and bottom of each card is smooth and perfora- 
tions appear only at the sides. Each card is 7.5 
х 12.5 cm. when separated. Stock is offered in 
both 10095 Rag and in Permalife, packed 2000 
sheets per carton. Patent applied for. Samples 
and descriptive literature available on request. 
A.L.L. 100% Rag and Permalife stocks are acid 
resistant, and meet federal specifications and 
Library of Congress requirements. Life expect- 
ancy of Permalife is more than 300 years. A Tem- 
plate Library Kit is also available with this stock. 
Template aids in positioning master cards and 
eliminates the back lines at the card edges. Com- 
plete information available from American Li- 
brary Line, Inc. P.O. Box 2442, Atlanta 30318. 


* * * 


FACSIMILE  equip- 
ment, long used to 
provide satellite 
weather maps, has 
been adopted for 
Publisher - to - Printer 
graphic communica- 
tions by Alden Elec- 
tronic and Impulse 
Recording Equipment 
Co., Inc., Westboro, 
MA. The system con- 
nects in minutes pub- 
lishing offices in one 
state with its printing 
plant in another. 
Basic text is handled by Teletypesetter tape at 
Dataphone 1000 words per minute speed. Unit 
complements and completes communications by: 
1) transmitting visually those complex charts 
and tabular material which do not lend them- 
selves to the TTS tape operations, 2) by pro- 
viding visual “dummies” for typesetters to make 
up pages, and 3) by returning proofs of the 
completed pages for editorial okay. Frequent 
usage is for ad copy and return proofs of the 
completed pages for advertiser okay. Flat copy 
scanning which allows transmission of reports, 
charts, drawings, and pictorial displays without 
cutting or folding the original is one of a num- 
ber of features of the 11 DocuFAX. Scanner 
accepts all documents up to 24” wide by any 
length and up to 3/16" thick. Continuous, un- 
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Expert Service on 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
* 
FAXON LIBRARIANS' GUIDE 
Available on request 


* 


Fast, efficient, centralized ser- 
vice for over 80 years. Library 
business is our only business! 


* 


F. W. FAXON C0., INC. 


515-525 Hyde Park Ave. 
* 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 


Boston, Mass. 02131 






























ASSISTANT HEAD OF 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


We are seeking an exceptional person to take over 
the Number Two position in our circulation depart- 
ment. Must have strong administrative ability, ca- 
pacity for leadership, initiative and experience to 
assist in directing training and supervising a staff of 
over 100 people. 


RESPONSIBILITIES: day-to-day management of 
collection of over 3 million volumes, circulation ex- 
ceeding 450 million volumes annually; assignment of 
study space, development of circulation procedures; 
coordination of circulation functions with other de- 
partments. 


BACKGROUND: college degree plus 5 years of 
experience, preferably in large research library with 
broad knowledge of collection management and ad- 
vanced circulation control techniques including data 
processing and operations research; above all, the 
desire to succeed in a challenging job. 


COMPENSATION: $11-12,000 based on back- 
ground plus our excellent benefits program that in- 
cludes health, medical and life insurance, retire- 
ment program, liberal sick leave and 5 weeks paid 
vacation after one year of employment. 


Qualified applicants should send detailed resume in 
confidence to: Personnel Department 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Sterling Memorial Library 
120 High Street New Haven, Connecticut 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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attended scanning allows the operator to assume 
other duties on a near full-time basis. System 
offers two operating speed settings (6 minutes 
and 3 minutes a page) and two different resolu- 
tion capabilities (96, and 166 lines an inch for 
fine print), both operator-selectable. Addition- 
ally, an 18” AlpurFAX system is available for 
those requiring transmission width of larger than 
11”. A “blow-up” or “electronic enlargement” 
of transmitted material can be achieved with the 
systems. Special requirements are satisfied with 
a new recording paper providing stable, smudge- 
proof, archival paper with tone shade capability. 
Address inquiries to manufacturer. 


* * * 


A COMPACT, port- 
able, electronic cal- 
culator taking up no 
more room than a 
telephone — directory 
and having the capa- 
bilities of much larger 
machines is marketed 
by the Sony Corpo- 
ration of America's 
Business Products Di- 
vision. The calculator 
has three registers and two memories. It operates 
on AC, DC, or its own rechargeable battery pack 
or automobile battery. Identified as SOBAX ICC- 
500W, it weighs 14 lbs. Features of the calcula- 
tor include automatic decimal entry, alignment, 
and round-off. Flicking of a switch sets the 
round-off feature in operation. The 14-digit ma- 
chine has an attractive red, white, blue, and 
gray keyboard and is encased in a white housing. 
Price, $1250. From Sony, 47-47 Van Dam St., 
Long Island City, NY 11101; (212) EM 1-8600. 





Library 
Supplies 
and Books 


Over 4,000 items in one big 
catalog — including for ex- 


ample, 20 different book 

trucks, 21 special library 

tapes, 8 styles of magazine 

files, 2,000 children's books. 
If you don't have a copy, write 
THE HIGHSMITH CO., INC. (ALA) 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 53538. 
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AN INTRODUCTORY Preview Tape, demon- 
strating the popular Classic Text Tape library of 
famous literature, is now available from Teaching 
Technology Corporation, Box 505, 5520 Cleon 
Ave., North Hollywood, CA 91603. In exchange 
for $1, the company offers a specially recorded 
Preview Tape of actual excerpts from the Classic 
Text Tape Series along with a coupon worth $1. 
Coupon is good for a $1 credit toward purchase 
of any of the numerous selections available in 
Classic Text Tapes. Also the $1 is refundable 
immediately upon notification of any dissatisfac- 
tion with the Preview Tape. Classic Text Tapes 
include such specially recorded stories as “The 
Scarlet Letter,” “The Tell-Tale Heart,” “Wind in 
the Willows,” and some of Aesop’s Fables. 
Each has been performed by up to 60 skilled 
professional actors, and underscored with music 
and sound effects. Complete study guides and 
teaching manuals accompany each selection, and 
each story has been divided into episodes for 
easy adaptation into established reading lessons. 
The need to rewind tape after use had been 
eliminated by recording on both tracks of the 
tape in opposite directions. Contact manufac- 
turer for more information on this special pre- 
view offer. 


x X x 


“ЕРОХО a new, long wearing, nonskid floor 
coating provides an extra measure of safety. It 
is most effective in preventing slipping on sur- 
faces such as walks, steps, slippery floors, wash- 
rooms, ladders, and ramps of all kinds. An appli- 
cation is said to form a near perfect bond on 
steel, concrete, macadam, aluminum, stone, 
linoleum, and asphalt, a bond known to last five 
years under extreme weather and high traffic 
conditions. Minimum amount of preparation 
needed for application. Fast roller application 
gives greatest traction and safety; also can be 
spread with brush, trowel, or even sprayed. Dry- 
ing time is about five hours and average cover- 
age for five gallons is approximately 225 sq. ft. 
Available in red, green, gray, black, white, and 
safety orange. Epoxo is tested and approved by 
the U.S. Government as a Qualified Product 
(number on request). Additional information 
may be obtained by writing to Epoxo Coating 
Division, Falcon Safety Products, Inc., 201 Stern 
Ave., Springfield, NJ 07081. 


? -" * 


THE LMM Superior Library Microfilm Reader, 
Model A.B, was shown at the ALA conference 
exhibits in Kansas City. In the center of the 
walnut Film/Carrel (patent pending), a full 


page of a microfilmed newspaper is displayed 
in full size. Writing space is offered on both 
sides of the reading surface. This accommodates 
right- and left-handed patrons. When the reader 
is in use, no mechanism is in sight, A single 
control knob operates the unit. An important 
feature is the electric film drive, variable from 
smooth, inaudible slow speed to fast forward 
and rewind. Film can be put on and taken off 
the machine while in a seated position. For 
more information, write Library Microfilms & 
Materials Company, 5709 Mesmer Ave., Cul. 
ver City, Calif. 90230. 


SMI 350, a compact 
electrostatic lens-type 
copying machine 
priced at $395, has 
been announced by 
Saybrook Manufac- 
turing Company, Inc., 
Old Saybrook, CT 
06475. Dimensions: 
1115" h. x 14" w. x 16" dp. Weight: 34 lbs. It 
produces up to 10 permanent black and white 
copies a minute of any original (even two-sided) 
at a cost per copy as low as 2154 each. The copier 
accommodates any size original from business 
card to legal size (any length). Cover page of 
multipage reports up to 10 pages thick may be 
copied without removing staples. No warmup re- 
quired. Pump-driven toner tank is standard 
equipment. A unique feature of the SMI 350 is 
its hinged construction, permitting retrieval of 
jammed papers within seconds. A fact sheet may 
be obtained from the manufacturer. 





* х + 


AMPEX Corporation markets a new core memory 
that offers data access time of 300 nanoseconds, 
stores up to 5 million bits, and promises greater 
reliability than any memory of its speed and 
capacity range. The Ampex Model 3DM-750 
memory offers manufacturers and end users of 
medium-to-large computers and data gathering 
systems combination of speed, size-flexibility, 
economy, and compactness. It is adaptable to a 
wide variety of uses, ranging from main-frame 
storage to buffering. Cycle time is 750 nano- 
seconds. Prices range between $12,000 and 
$250,000, depending on capacity. The basic 
memory module of the unit can contain 4096, 
8192, 12,228 or 16,384 words of from 4 to 40 
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bits. Size adjustments within those capacity 
ranges are made through the addition or deletion 
of printed circuit card assemblies. Capacities ex- 
ceeding 16,384 words by 40 bits and ranging up 
to 65,536 words by 80 bits are obtained by add- 
ing memory modules. Each 3DM-750 module, 
with the 16,384-by-40 maximum capacity, mea- 
sures 5.25" h. x 19" w. X 21" dp. It can fit into 
a standard 19" rack or be used unmounted. This 
model includes standard TTL positive true logic 
interface levels, and is designed to accommodate 
a wide range of input/output characteristics. The 
memory has a nondestructive power on/off con- 
trol. Significant optional equipment includes a 
power supply in a module the same size as the 
primary memory module, a memory tester of the 
same dimensions, data parity generation and 
check, address parity check, zone transfer, and 
a separate indicator panel. Product of Ampex 
Corporation, 401 Broadway, Redwood City, CA 
94063. 


A JADE walnut finish 
has been developed 
for Vista-Costa Fur- 
niture Company's new 
1000 series desks and 
credenzas, Available 
in more than 700 con- 
figurations and a va- 
riety of other finishes, 
the new series has 
full suspension file 
drawers plus matched 
veneer panels and drawer fronts. Options include 
such features as simulated leather desk tops and 
comfort edge design. Complementing the desk 
line is a wide variety of seating. Pictured here 
is an executive tilt and rotary posture-back chair 
with a *T" cushion and slanted arm construction. 
From Vista-Costa Mesa Furniture Co., 411 E. 
Julianna St., Anaheim, CA. 
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GENERAL Binding Corporation's manual punch 
and binding machines enable user to bind bibli- 
ographies, annual reports, staff manuals, various 
indexes, etc., on their own premises. Booklets are 
punched on machine GBC 12D, then bound using 
machine GBC 12DB. Attractice cover sheets and 
GBC CERLOX plastic binding, available in a 
variety of colors and diameters, are used to com- 
plete the reports. For details, contact C. R. Cata- 
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lano, General Binding Corporation, Northbrook, 
IL 60062; (312) 272-3700. 


NEW diazo microfilm 
duplicator offers 
speed, compactness, 
and low cost. Valu- 
able films and film 
records can be easily 
duplicated with the 
new diazo printer-de- 
veloper, Blu-Ray 909. 
This is a single com- 
pact portable 120-volt unit which produces 
scratch-free duplicates of microfiche, strip-to- 
strip, and aperature card films of high resolu- 
tion. With simple optional attachments, it also 
prints strip-to-roll and roll-to-roll. A full one- 
year warranty covers the unit which is priced at 
$1500, Eastern list. Additional information and 
literature are available from Blu-Ray Inc., Essex, 
CT 06426. 





“THE INSTANT Slide Presentation System," a 
quick and easy method of making 314” x 4” 
black-and-white slides and screening them in less 
than 5 minutes, has been presented by Genarco, 
Inc. (subsidiary of Robins Industries Corp.), 
College Point (Flushing), NY 11356. The system 
combines the Polaroid MP-3 Industrial View 
Land camera and Genarco's 3000-watt 314" x 
4" professional slide projector. Unit may be used 
for either front or rear projection and holds up 
to 70 Polaroid plastic-mounted slides. It features 
a reversible electric slide changer. Two different 
films are available from Polaroid for on-the-spot, 
black-and-white transparencies. Type 46-L, with 
an ASA rating of 800, produces a continuous- 
tone slide in 2 minutes. Type 146-L produces a 
line transparency in 10 seconds. It has an ASA 
rating of 125. Complete darkness is not necessary 
because 3000 watts produce 6000 lumens of light 
on the screen surface. Other features include re- 
mote, push-button control, image changing within 
half a second, and a dual cooling system that 
permits continuous projection of any one slide 
for hours. The slide tray holds 60 glass-mounted 
slides, and glass plastic-mounted slides can be 
intermixed. 
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LOS ANGELES 
LIBRARIANS 


$624 MO. 24 LIBRARY SCIENCE UNITS + 
NO EXPERIENCE 


$659 MO. 1 YEAR EXPERIENCE OR MASTER 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


ADVANCE IN A GROWING SYSTEM OFFERING 
WORK IN BRANCHES, SUBJECT DEPARTMENTS, 
TECHNICAL SERVICES AND CHILDREN'S WORK. 


Immediate job offers without visits to Los An- 
geles. Seniors apply now for placement before 
graduation. U.S. Citizenship required. 


Call Mr. Lujan (213) 622-3088 for information 
or write to Personnel Department, Room 100, 
111 E. First St., Los Angeles, California 90012. 








WORK IN NEW YORK CITY 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY has immediate 
openings for indexers on the following peri- 
odical indexes: 


APPLIED SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY INDEX 
BIOLOGICAL & AGRICULTURAL INDEX 
BUSINESS PERIODICALS INDEX 
LIBRARY LITERATURE 


INDEXER: Position requires assigning subject 
headings to articles in current journals after 
initial training. Subject background essential. 


Salary will depend on qualifications and ex- 
perience and will be reviewed annually. Many 
Company benefits such as vacations, sick pay, 
pensions, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, Major Medi- 
cal, etc. 5 days, 35-hour-week. 


Send resume and inquires to: 


Office of Personnel Administration 
The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10452 








classified advertisements 








Rates: $1.50 a printed line; ALA Members, $1. Please state 
whether you are an ALA member when placing your ad- 
vertisement. Copy receipt and cancellation deadline: six 
weeks preceding date of issue. If voucher forms are re- 
quired, submit them with duplicate copy of our invoice to 
the Classified Department. Invoices issued after publication 
date; prepayment not accepted. 


Advertisers—please check your ads! Each ad is carefully 
proofread, of course, but still an error can occur in content 
or classification. 

If you find an error in your ad, and if you notify us 
immediately after its initial publication, we'll be responsible 
for correction. But, if error continues after first publication 
and we are not notified of the error immediately, the re- 
sponsibility is yours. 


FOR SALE 


OUT-OF-PRINT, Colonial "'out-of-print'" Book Service, 
Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indexes (Granger: Essay & General Litera- 
ture, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, 
etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York 10003. 


PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles stocked. 


Sets, back issues. Canner's ALA Dept., Boston 


02120. 


files, 


INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, Eastern, Western, 
Midwestern, London editions. Monthly—$10 yr. Cumu- 
lated (6 mos. & annual)—$15. Annuals 1960 thru 1968— 
$10 ea. INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, OR 97330. 


"OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan" by Wilma Bennett, new, 
revised edition now available from the Interstate Printers 
and Publishers, Inc., Danville, Illinois 61832, at $14.95 
for the book listing the headings ++ the set of labels for 
481 fields of work and 633 see references for use on your 
own folders to organize and service your unbound occu- 
pational information. 


BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Largest and 
best selections anywhere. Please send us your list of Du- 
plicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Services, Inc., Se- 
rial Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 10003. 


BOOKS located for you. Any out-of-print title. Free search- 
ing. Never an obligation to buy any book. We will lo- 
cate 1 or 1000 books for you. Write Brainard Book Co., 
Box 444AL, La Grange, IL 60525. 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
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reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, Inc., 
Box 3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, CA 90212. 


TRANSPORTATION statistics indexed in the National 
Transport Data Index. This search system is continually 
updated. Available to users on a $2-per-subject basis. 
Data indexed from 350 sources. Thesaurus of 1200 trans- 
port subjects which may be searched, $5—or write for 
system description. Transport Operations Analysis Service, 
912 Park St., SE Vienna, VA 22180. 


INTERNATIONAL Congresses are one of our specialties. 
Foreign books and periodicals, current and out-of-print. 
Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, NY. 


COMPUTER program for book ordering, designed for li- 
brary use. Suitable for centralized purchasing or whole- 
salers. For specifications write David P. Perry, Pres., Au- 
tomatic Information Dispatching Systems, Inc., 57 Forest 
Hill Rd., West Orange, NJ. 


WE specialize in Erotica. Send for specific titles. Free cata- 
log on request. Publications Specialties, Ltd., 5249 N. 
Virginia Av., Chicago 60625. 


OVER 2,000,000 backdate mogazines! Send want lists. No 
catalog. Est. 1932. Midtown Magazines, Inc., Box 934-AL, 
NJ 07607. 


BOOKMOBILE: Moroney, on 1963 1.H.C. chassis, 19,912 
miles, with 5000-watt Kohler generator. Good condition. 
Body 13’ long inside with front and rear desks, approx. 
1600-volume capacity. For price and availability, contact 
Mrs. Tweed, Ln., Hagamon Memorial Library, East 
Haven, CT. 


WOODS Cross Reference Card System for school and small 
public libraries implements the Sears List. 1287 cross 
reference cards designed for the typical small library col- 
lection with subject headings based on Sears, + 144 p. 
manual/list of headings and references, $30. Woods Li- 
brary Pub. Co., 12131 S. Elizabeth St., Chicago 60643. 


WANTED 


WORLD University will gratefully accept your donations of 
new and used surplus books for its junior college re- 
search library. Shipping charges will be gladly paid on 
all contributions. All categories wanted, but query us on 
our specific needs. Write World University, P.O. Box 
4800-K, University Station, Tucson 85717. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
ALA Headquarters 


EDITOR-director for a new section of reviews of nonprint 
material to be published in the Booklist at ALA head- 
quarters. Requirements: training as a librarian and av- 
diovisual specialist, experience in the evaluation, selec- 
tion, and use of filmstrips. 8mm films, and other nonprint 
material in a school library, knowledge of school curric- 
vla, familiarity with the distinctive methods of nonprint 
material production and distribution, and ability to set 
up and maintain the reviewing procedures and to super- 
vise a staff of 1 to 6 persons. Salary $9720-$13,692. 
Good sick leave and vacation allowances. Apply to Edna 
Vanek, Ed., The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, 
ALA headquarters 60611. 


EDITOR, manuscript procurement. Senior editor to plan and 
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develop publishing projects, solicit manuscripts, work 
with specialists in various areas of librarianship on pub- 
lishing ideas. Challenging position combining librarianship 
and publishing. Requires MLS in library science + major 
in English or journalism and 5 years experience as pro- 
fessional librarian or editor. Salary range $10,200-$14,376 
in 5% annual increments. 35-hour week, month's vaca- 
tion, TIAA-CREF retirement plan, excellent staff benefits. 
Send complete resume and references to Executive Editor, 
ALA headquarters 60611. Replies confidential. 


GENERAL editor. Adult book editor for professional orga- 


nization in Chicago. Requires college degree, English 
major, and foreign-language facility preferred, and 5 
years editorial experience preferably at University Press. 
Salary range $9240-$13,044 in 5% annual increments. 
35-hour week, month vacation, TIAA-CREF retirement 
plan. Send detailed resume and business references to 
Executive Editor, ALA headquarters 60611. 


SCHOOL or children's librarian to review children's books 


for the Booklist at ALA headquarters in Chicago. The 
full-time position consists of reading and evaluating chil- 
dren's books in all subject areas and at all age levels 
from preschool through teenage, and writing concise, 
critical annotations of the books recommended for library 
purchase. Qualifications include a degree from an ac- 
credited library school, sound knowledge of children’s lit- 
erature, and experience in using books with children in 
school or public libraries. Beginning salary, $7956; maxi- 
mum, $11,160 reached by 7 yearly increments. Liberal va- 
cation and sick leave allowances and other benefits. 
Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin, ALA headquarters 60611. 


Worldwide 


LIBRARIAN IV. Salary $5304, $8700 per annum, 2-year 


contract. Transportation provided at government expense. 
Shipment of personal and household effects. Furnished 
housing provided at a reasonable rental rate. For further 
information write to Joe T. San Agustin, Dir., Dept. of 
Admn., Government of Guam, Post Office 884, Agana, 
Guam 96910. 


TECHNICAL information specialist. The Technical Informa- 


tion Center of Puerto Rico has a staff position open for 
an information specialist with a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of abstracting, indexing, and literature seorching. 
Should be familiar with mechanized storage and retrieval 
of information. This is a challenging opportunity to start 
from "scratch." MSLS desirable, but a BS with experi- 
ence will be considered. Salary open. Puerto Rico is 
known as the "Island of Enchantment.’ Swimming year 
round. Mean temperature 76?. Other fringe benefits— 
paid vacation, sick leave, savings and retirement plans, 
paid holidays, free tuition for continuing education at 
the University of Puerto Rico. Sounds good? Contact Felix 
Luis Ortiz-Cintron, Dir., Technical Information Center of 
Puerto Rico, University of Puerto Rico, Mayaguez 00708. 


Academic Library 


Administration 


HEAD librarian for scientific and technical college and re- 


search organization, enrollment 700. New library planned 
for construction in 1969. Opportunity for teaching part 
time if applicant is qualified and interested. Position has 
faculty rank and status. Competitive salary dependent on 
qualifications. Physical environment is healthful and beau- 
tiful; intellectual environment challenging. Apply to Dean 
Frederick Kuellmer, New Mexico Institute of Mining & 
Technology, Socorro, NM 87801. 
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VETERINARY medical librarian to supervise development 
and operation of separate library in new $16 million 
College of Veterinary Medicine complex. Qualifications: 
academic background in the life sciences, minimum of 5 
years appropriate experience, MLS from accredited li- 
brary school. Salary open; month vacation per fiscal 
year, faculty status, TIAA-CREF, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 
group insurance. Apply with curriculum vitae to Warren 
B. Kuhn, Dir., lowa State University Library, Ames 50010. 


ASSISTANT director for public services. Responsible for 
general administration, circulation, archives, reference, 
and government documents. Public service staff of 4 
professional, 3 clerical + students. 4-year, liberal arts, 
teacher-training institution, 2000 students; new library 
with projected wing. $8300-$10,000; library degree and 
experience required. Apply John Zimmerman, Dir., Je- 
rome Frampton Library, Frostburg State College, Frost- 
burg, MD 21532. 


HEAD of catalog department to direct department of 65 in 
rapidly growing university library processing 80,000 to 
100,000 volumes annually. Requirements include several 
years of appropriate professional experience at supervi- 
sory level with demonstrated knowledge of cataloging 
principles and application in an academic library. Some 
understanding of machine-oriented projects desirable. Li- 
brarian IV, salary range $10,848-$13,164. Academic sta- 
tus. 24 working days vacation. Excellent retirement plan. 
Position open April 1, 1969. Apply to Donald C. David- 
son, Univ. Ln., University of California, Santa Barbara 
93106. 


HEAD, cataloging department. Required by the library of 
the University of Alberta to administer a staff of 75 pro- 
cessing 120,000 volumes annually. Salary negotiable, 
minimum of $11,000. Removal grant, excellent fringe 
benefits, academic status. Inquiries or applications should 
be addressed to Librarian, University of Alberta, Edmon- 
ton 7, Alberta, Canada. 


HEAD librarian, East Texas State University. Up to $19,000 
for 12 months, depending on qualifications. PhD with ex- 
perience preferred. East Texas State University is a lib- 
eral arts university located at Commerce, Texas, 65 miles 
east of Dallas, with library holdings of about 400,000 
volumes. Send complete resume to Donald E. Reynolds, 
Chmn., Library Committee, East Texas State University, 
Commerce, TX 74528. 


LIBRARIAN for regional medical library project to or- 
ganize technical, reference, and training aid for Vermont 
hospital libraries and medical training institutes. All- 
around librarian required with a good working knowledge 
of reference, cataloging, and acquisitions—whether 
gained in a college, hospital, or public library. Excel- 
lent opportunity for a young, ambitious, and knowledge- 
able librarian or an older administrative head who feels 
bogged down by petty routine, paper work, budgets, 
and personnel problems. Salary $9500 and up. If quali- 
fied, telephone collect for detail, George H. Hunter, Med. 
Ln., University of Vermont, Burlington, VT 05401; (802) 
864-4511, Ext. 255. 


CAMBRIAN College of Applied Arts and Technology re- 
quires a librarian. Duties include development of library 
facilities and services in a new and rapidly growing, 
coeducational community college. The library will be the 
nucleus of a resource center providing programmed and 
audiovisual material for individual study. Apply with 
a complete resume of training and experience to Principal, 
Cambrian College, 261 Notre Dame Av., Sudbury, On- 
tario, Canada. 


HEAD for liberal arts college library. Staff of 10 (4 pro- 


fessionals, 1 technical assistant). 1000 students. Graduate 
programs in teacher education and in business admin- 
istration. New addition in planning stages. Book collec- 
tion 98,000 including government documents. Progressive 
city with cultural and recreational opportunities. Ac- 
credited library school degree required. TIAA, Blue Cross 
and major medical available. Write Harvey Asher, Drury 
College, Springfield, MO 65802. 


Multiple 


MICHIGAN, University of Ann Arbor. Experienced graduate 


librarians:) Descriptive & subject catologer (including 
classifying), descriptive and subject cataloging of micro- 
film copies of books in Short-Title Catalogue of Books . . . 
1475-1640 (half time); classifies and assigns subject 
headings to books in subject fields and European lan- 
guages where competent (half time), beginning $8000- 
$9000; 2) subject cataloger & classifier in subject 
fields and European languages where competent; 5 years 
of professional library experience required, preferably in- 
cluding 2 years of subject cataloging experience; begin- 
ning $10,500-$11,600. Apply to Marjorie M. Tompkins, 
Pres., University Library. The University of Michigan is an 
equal opportunity employer. 


WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks candi- 
dates for positions: Assistant circulation librarian and as- 
sistant reserve librarian, to work under the supervision of 
the head of the circulation and reserve department. Sal- 
ary range from $7600-$8500 for academic year with op- 
portunity for summer position at % of academic year sal- 
ary. Master's degree in the field required. Library experi- 
ence desirable. Service to begin September 1, 1969. 
Professional librarians have academic rank and privi- 
leges, university retirement system, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 
sick leave, social security, and included in state retire- 
ment. Excellent working conditions in new, air-condi- 
tioned building with cooperative faculty. Write Stith M. 
Cain, Dir. of Ls., Wisconsin State University, Whitewater 
53190. 


4 1969 positions: 2 asst. Ins. (tech. proc. & readers ser- 
vices); gen. ref. In.; cat. In., exp. preferred. Anticipated 
starting sal. range: $8500-$10,512 (assuming legis. ap- 
proval of univ. budget). Good working conditions (new 
bldg. planned). Exc. fringe benefits; fac. rank. Friendly 
campus, city; beautiful vacation area. Send 3 refs., vita 
to Eli Oboler, Idaho State University Library, Pocatello 
83201. Positions open 7/1; can hold until 9/1. 


EASTERN Illinois University needs reference librarians and 
catalogers beginning July 1, 1969. 1) The library is de- 
veloping a reference staff of subject specialists who par- 
ticipate in collection development and maintain close 
liaison with faculty in subjects of special competence. Po- 
sitions include general reference assignments during ap- 
proximately half time. Opportunity exists also for teach- 
ing. Current needs are for librarians with master's de- 
gree in English, history, and in science fields in addition 
of MLS. 2) Catalogers. Knowledge of LC is required. Sal- 
ary open appropriate to training and experience. Posi- 
tions carry faculty status and perquisites, including excel- 
lent fringe benefits. Write B. J. Szerenyi, Dir. of L. Servs., 
Eastern Illinois University, Charleston, IL 61920. 


WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks candi- 
dates for positions: Assistant acquisitions librarian, to 
work under the supervision of the head of the acquisi- 
tions department. Salary range from $7600-$8500 for ac- 
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ademic year with opportunity for summer position at % 
of academic year salary. Master's degree in the field 
and successful library experience. Service to begin Febru- 
ary 1, 1969. Systems and automation librarian to coordi- 
nate the automation developmental activities of the li- 
brary and to work under supervision of the director of 
libraries. Familiarity with computer systems necessary, and 
programming experience desirable. Master's degree in 
the field required. Salary range from $10,500-$12,000 
for the academic year with opportunity for summer posi- 
tion at % of academic year salary. Service to begin Feb- 
ruary 1, 1969. Professional librarians have academic rank 
and privileges, university retirement system, Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield, sick leave, social security, and included in 
state retirement. Excellent working conditions in new air- 
conditioned building, with cooperative faculty. Write 
Stith M. Cain, Dir. of Ls., Wisconsin State University, 
Whitewater 53190. 


Services 


REFERENCE-circulation librarian. MALS with experience. 
Starting salary range $8400-$13,500 for 12 months, de- 
pending on experience and qualifications. Faculty status 
and fringe benefits. Monroe County Community College, 
located in southeast Michigan, is in its third year of op- 
eration. Apply Director, Learning Resources Center, 1555 
S. Raisinville Rd., Monroe, MI 48161. 


HOFSTRA University needs a reference librarian with ex- 
perience, to work in a strong, service-involved depart- 
ment, with an excellent reference collection. Intimate 
work with faculty and students is required. The library 
building has won 4 architectural awards; the university is 
dynamic. One hour from New York in a relaxed, cultured 
area. Strong campus offerings in the lively arts, including 
an excellent resident string quartet and a resident sym- 
phony orchestra (Eleazar DeCarvalho, resident conductor). 
Salary is open, 35-hour week, lavish fringe benefits, fac- 
ulty rank appointment. Apply Ellsworth Mason, Dir., 
Hempstead, LI, NY 11550. 


LAW librarian for joint appointment as faculty member and 
librarian. Both law and library degrees necessary. Col- 
lege of Law has faculty of 20 and student body of 450, 
housed in new building with new library. Library of 
93,000 volumes, staff of 7. Faculty status, TIAA-CREF, 
usual fringe benefits, salary open. An excellent opportu- 
nity for a strong person boxed in by circumstances or a 
head man who will never retire. An equal opportunity 
employer. For details, write Stuart Forth, V-P & Dir. of 
Ls., 207 Administration Building, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 40506. 


PUBLIC service librarian—in a growing former state teach- 
ers college which just received university status. Enroll- 
ment 1600. Experience preferred but not absolutely nec- 
essary. Need a person who is willing to accept responsibil- 
ity. Must have MSLS or equivalent training and experi- 
ence. 35 hours a week, month vacation state teocher re- 
tirement, and other benefits. Salary $7500 up, depending 
on experience. Position open immediately. Send complete 
resume to Jerry W. Brownlee, Ln., Julia Tutwiler Library, 
Livingston University, Livingston, AL 35470. 


REFERENCE-circulation department head, university, with 
primary responsibility in reference. In heart of Green 
Mountain ski and Lake Champlain areas. Accredited MLS 
required, with adequate college-university reference ex- 
perience. Available now. Competitive salary dependent 
on qualifications. Apply Paul B. Kebabian, Dir. of Ls., 
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University of Vermont, Burlington 05401; (802) 864-4511, 
Ext. 651. 


HEAD reference librarian, position available immediately. 
To direct central reference service. Should be qualified to 
become head of subject division in either humanities or 
social sciences in new building expected soon. 5th-year 
library degree, academic reference experience, some ad- 
ministrative experience required. Salary depending on 
qualifications; faculty rank, normal benefits. Contact 
Dean of Library Service, University of Montana, Missoula 
59801; (406) 243-2053. 


BUSINESS ond political science bibliographers. Northern Il- 
linois University, where growth means opportunity, is 
building a staff of subject specialists working closely with 
the faculty of departments in order to develop collections 
in a research library. MA or MBA in political science or 
business in addition to MLS is required. Experience is de- 
sirable. Minimum salary $720 a month and up, depend- 
ing on qualifications. 11-month contract, all college va- 
cations, Illinois retirement system benefits, faculty status, 
academic rank. Interested applicants should send a de- 
tailed letter, transcripts of credits, experience record, 
and have letters of reference sent to George M. Neno- 
nen, Pers. Dir., Swen Franklin Parsons Library, Northern 
Illinois University, DeKalb, IL 60115. 


CIRCULATION librarian. Accredited MLS required, experi- 
ence desired. Position available now. Salary dependent 
on qualifications. New library building, attractive fringe 
benefits, faculty status, 12-month position with 1 month 
vacation -++ legal holidays. Library participating in the 
Ohio College Library Center. Located in northwest Ohio, 
1¥ hours from Toledo, Dayton, and Columbus, and 3 
hours from Cleveland and Cincinnati. Apply J. Wayne 
Baker, Ln., Ohio Northern University, Ada, OH 45810. 


APPLICATIONS ore invited for the positions of 2 reference 
librarians, one with an undergraduate degree in com- 
merce and business administration, and one with a de- 
gree in sociology and anthropology for the social sci- 
ences division of the University of British Columbia. The 
university is in Vancouver, B.C., a beautiful west coast 
city of 700,000 population and a mild climate. Current 
enrollment is 20,000. Book collections total well over one 
million. The library staff numbers 343, and 85 of these 
are librarians. Salary is open. There are excellent medi- 
cal, disability, group insurance, and superanuation bene- 
fits, and 4 weeks vacation. Librarians are eligible to join 
the faculty club and faculty association. Apply to l. F. 
Bell, Assoc. Ln., University of British Columbia, Vancouver 


8, Canada. 


TEACHING position in reference and bibliography. Mid- 
west accredited graduate library school. PhD required. 
Apply B-489. 


Technical Processing 


SLAVIC cataloger with several years of cataloging experi- 
ence, preferably including experience in cataloging Sla- 
vic materials, to perform descriptive and subject catalog- 
ing and classification for Slavic language books and se- 
rials, $9000-$10,200 a year. Apply to Marjorie M. Thomp- 
kins, Pers., University of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor 
48104. University of Michigan is an equal opportunity 
employer. 


CATALOG librarian wanted for small, liberal arts college, 
MLS from accredited ALA-library school. Experience pre- 
ferred but not mandatory. Will consider applicants with 
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BALS, BSLS. Beginning salary dependent on qualifications 
and experience. Send resume to Carolyn Eaves, Ln., 
Howard Payne College Brown, TX 76801. 


CATALOGER, $9000 a year. University library, midwest. 
Month vacation, retirement, health insurance, congeniol 
community and staff. Some relevant cataloging experi- 
ence is desired, but adaptability to change is essential. 
If interested, please write to B-484. 


CATALOGER. Immediate opening for person competent in 
DDC. MLS required. Minimum of 1 year experience. Sol- 
ary $7200, higher depending on experience and qualifi- 
cations. Faculty status, month vacation, usual fringe ben- 
efits. Write to John P. Young, library, William Jewell 
College, Liberty, MO 64068. 


CATALOGING positions, occredited MLS, with minimum of 
2 years experience: 1) serial and monograph original ca- 
taloging; 2) cataloging of Vermontiana and rare books 
for the special collections department. Open now, with 
competitive salary dependent on qualifications. Apply 
Paul B. Kebabian, Dir. of Ls., University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington 05401; (802) 864-4511, Ext. 651. 


CATALOGER, $7600 and up, depending on qualifications. 
Miami University, founded in 1809, has an enrollment of 
11,000 and a library of over 500,000 volumes and offers 
accredited doctorates in 8 subjects. Oxford is a sylvan 
university town near Hueston Woods state park and 35 
miles northwest of Cincinnati. Apply to John Weather- 
ford, Assoc. Dir. & Univ. Ln., Miami University, Oxford, 
OH 45056. 


EITHER: library automation systems specialist or cataloger 
to begin work immediately at Millersville State College, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. $6910-$13,680 for 9 months. 
Summer work optional. State supported; present staff of 
17 professionals, new building with dial access system in 
operation. Contact John S. Maine, L., Dir., State Col- 
lege, Millersville, PA 17551. 


ACQUISITION librarian or cataloger. (Only one position 
to be filled.) Acquisition librarian: To select books, jour- 
nals, and other items to be added to Medical School Li- 
brary of 100,000 volumes serving medical center, practi- 
tioners, and research workers. Uses computer-based sys- 
tem of ordering, fiscal accounting. Budget about $50,000 
a year for additions. Cataloger: To add new accessions 
to above library (about 2000 monographs a year), using 
NLM classification and MeSH subject headings. Comput- 
er-based catalogs produced, as well as card catalog. 
Subprofessional and clerical help. Salary for either job: 
$7500-$8000 a year to start, depending on background 
and experience. Send resume to Dr. Estelle Brodman, 
Washington University School of Medicine Library, 4580 
Scott Av., St. Louis, MO 63110. 


ORDER librarian, $7600 and up, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Miami University, founded in 1809, has an enroll- 
ment of 11,000 and a library of over 500,000 volumes 
and offers accredited doctorates in 8 subjects. Oxford is a 
sylvan university town near Hueston Woods state park 
and 35 miles northwest of Cincinnati. Apply to John 
Weatherford, Assoc. Dir. & Univ. Ln., Miami University, 
Oxford, OH 45056. 


CHIEF cataloger wanted immediately. BA, BLS from accred- 
ited library school. Minimum 3 years cataloging experi- 
ence; ability to work with faculty and staff of growing 
university. Book collection 40,000 increasing rapidly; re- 


classification from Dewey to LC nearing completion. Hill- 
side campus overlooking beautiful Kootenay Lake. Month 
vacation, usual fringe benefits, and salary depends on 
experience and qualifications. Send curriculum vitae and 
names of 3 references to Head Librarian, Notre Dame 
University of Nelson, Nelson, B.C. 


WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks condi- 
date for position of assistant cataloger. Salary range 
from $7600-$8500 for academic year with opportunity 
for summer position at 2/9 of academic year salary. 
MSLS required, and successful cataloging experience in 
Library of Congress classification system, -+ reading 
knowledge of foreign languages desirable. Service to 
begin September 1, 1969. Professional librarians have 
academic rank and privileges, university retirement sys- 
tem, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, sick leave, social security, 
and included in state retirement. Excellent working condi- 
tions in new, air-conditioned building with cooperative 
faculty. Write Stith M. Cain, Dir. of Ls., Wisconsin State 
University, Whitewater 53190. 


Government Library 
Services 


LIBRARIAN 11: $8040-$10,440. Reference service for state 
agency including work with teletype network. Work with 
state agency collection under the supervision of librarian 
IV who is coordinator for activities under Title 111, LSCA. 
2 years experience. Each additional 6 months of experi- 
ence qualifies for an additional step in pay grade. De- 
gree from ALA-accredited library school. A civil service 
agency. Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel Officer, 
West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier St., 
Charleston, WV 25311. 


LIBRARIAN Ш: Practical idealist sought for position of 
field services librarian. Must be willing to travel for ac- 
tive participation in pioneer planning for total library 
development in Sagebrush state of Nevada. MSLS, ALA- 
accredited school. Minimum 3 years professional public 
library experience, preferably 1 year in administrative 
capacity. $8421-$10,009. Contact Mrs. Mildred J. Heyer, 
State Ln., State Library, Carson City, NV 89701; (702) 
882-7373. 


DELAWARE State Library needs an extension services li- 
brarian to guide statewide book selection and reference 
network (TWX). A challenging opportunity with the ad- 
vantages of small-town living—just 2 hours by car from 
Washington, 3 hours from New York City, and 1 hour 
from Atlantic beaches. May start above minimum of 
$7008, based on qualifications and experience. Open 
immediately. Send inquiry and resume to Frank A. 
Schneider, St. Ln., P.O. Box 635, W. Loockerman St., 
Dover 19901. 


Technical Processing 


LIBRARIAN I: $7200-$9420. Cataloger. No experience re- 
quired. Each additional 6 months of experience qualifies 
for an additional step in pay grade. (Budget for 
1968-69 allows up to final step.) Degree from ALA-ac- 
credited library school. Supervision of a library assistant 
who handles routine cataloging. A Civil Service agency. 
(No written examination.) Usual fringe benefits. Apply 
Personnel Officer, West Virginia Library Commission, 
2004 Quarrier St., Charleston, WV 25311. 


CHILDREN'S librarian openings with Arlington County, a 
Washington, D.C. suburb of 185,000. Salary range of 
$8486-$11,377. Requirements include the MLS or 5th- 
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year library degree, at least 1 year of children's work 
experience, and U.S. citizenship. Apply Personnel Depart- 
ment, Court House, Arlington, VA 22201. 


Public Library 
Administration 


DIRECTOR for public library in rapidly growing Chicago 
suburb with population of 27,000. Library statistics: 
37,000 books, 225,000 circulation, 30-member staff, 
$164,000 budget. Needed: an energetic and far-sighted 
individual to supplement and carry through a program 
for a new library building and to develop the book col- 
lection. Qualifications: degree from an accredited library 
school and some administrative or supervisory experience. 
Salary: $10,000 or higher, based on education and ex- 
perience. Forward credentials to Mrs. Mabel Eilering, 
Sec., Public Library, 291 N. Marion, Palatine, IL 60067. 


HEAD of children's department. Serving a city of 50,000 
within easy access to the cultural centers of Lansing, Ann 
Arbor, Detroit, Toledo. 5th-year library school degree re- 
quired. Starting salary $7627. Retirement, social security, 
sick leave, vacation, hospitalization. Apply Mr. Clare H. 
Sergeant, Dir., Public Library, Jackson, MI 49210. 


DIRECTOR, Elko County Library. $7500-$8466. Supervises 
service program, 3-county area, comprising 27,000 
square miles, 17,000 population, NE Nevada. Responsible 
for planning total service programs, project development. 
MLS, 3 years practical library experience, 1 year admin- 
istration preferred. Contact Mrs. Ruthe Gallagher, P.O. 
Box 752, Elko, NV 89801; (702) 738-3948. 


CHIEF of central reader services. Supervisor of all public 
services in the central library. Reference, reader service 
circulation, children's room, and special collections (doc- 
uments, Delawareana, business services, etc.). A new po- 
sition, reorganizing for growth of a system with 4 
branches, 2 bookmobiles; several new branches antici- 
pated and remodeling in the central library in the near 
future. Staff of 10 professional with clerical help. Salary 
start at $10,198 with annual 5% increments. MLS + 5 
years postgraduate experience including some administra- 
tive background in public services. Usual fringe benefits, 
paid Blue Cross-Blue Shield, sick leave, 4 weeks vacation, 
retirement plan. Apply Assistant Director, Wilmington In- 
stitute Free Library and New Castle County Free Library, 
10 & Market Sts., Wilmington, DE 19801. 


CHILDREN’S supervisor. Serves as head of central chil- 
dren's department and as advisor in children's work to 
the extension agencies. Challenging? of course. And a 
competitive salary! To develop our program into the 
front range we are seeking a top-notch person who is 
sympatico with youngsters, loves children's books, and 
has definite ideas about program development and staff 
training. 5th-year degree from ALA-accredited institution. 
Minimum 3 years experience, preferably with some super- 
visory responsibilities. Salary range $10,898-$13,247, first 
increment after 6 months. Standard fringe benefits. Send 
resume to Robert H. Dumas, City Ln., 457 N. Main St., 
Decatur, IL 62523. 


HEAD librarian—Umatilla County, in Pendleton, Oregon, 
the Round-Up City. Degree in library science. Experience 
desirable. Salary approximately $8500. Send resume to 
Leonard Lorenzen, 110 N.E. Furnish Av., Pendleton, OR 
97801. 


POSITION of principal librarian in Salem, New Jersey, 
now vacant; must be filled by February 1, 1969. Starting 
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salary: Without experience, in the $7000 range. Require- 
ments: Principal librarian should be certifiable under 
New Jersey rules, and be vigorous and imaginative in 
developing services for the total community. Salem is o 
town of 9000 located in southeastern New Jersey, 15 
minutes from Wilmington, Delaware, 1 hour from Phila- 
delphia, and 27, hours from New York City. Salem Free 
Public Library has been in existence since the early 
1800's. The library provides service to all residents of the 
county including exchange service of reference materials 
to other county libraries and is being developed into an 
area reference library under certain federal grants. The 
Salem library board believes in the principle of providing 
these services to all people and in whatever variety of 
materials will meet their needs. Interested applicants 
should contact Granville S. Thomas, Supt. of Schs., 
Chairman, Personnel Committee of Salem Free Public Li- 
brary, 223 E. Broadway, Salem, NJ 08079; (609) 935-3800. 


DIRECTOR, historic Georgian capital of Delaware, fastest 


growing center on Delmarva Peninsula (14,970 population 
1967 census). Area serves 35,000, 2 hours from Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 3 hours from New York, 
near Rehoboth Beach. Salary open, all fringe benefits, 
new, air-conditioned building, budget excellent, circula- 
tion 1,000,000. Board organized new DLTA and law revi- 
sions. Apply Dover Public Library, 45 S. State St. 


HEAD of reference department. Staff of 6.5 professionals 


and 1.5 clerks. Collection of 18,500 v. Questions an- 
swered, 18,000 a year. This is a vigorous, sound, tra- 
ditional department. Expectations for it include an even 
stronger emphasis on public service and modern manage- 
ment principles. Beginning salary $8845-$11,548, de- 
pending on previous experience. Send resume or request 
for application to Mark Crum, Dir. of Ls., Public Library, 
315 S. Rose St., Kalamazoo, МІ 49006; (616) 342-9837. 


BRANCH librarian. Challenging opportunity to direct and 


plan services of small but vital branch in urban renewal 
area. MLS. Salary to $12,792. Excellent benefits. Apply 
Dorothy Drysdale, Asst. Ln., Public Library, 500 Moin St., 
Hartford, CT 06103. 


LIBRARY administrator: Well-established city library in Tu- 


lare, California (pop. 16,000). Library degree snd super- 
visory experience required. In modern, air-conditioned 
building—rising circulation, expanding book collection— 
member of a library system. Salary range is open, usual 
vacation and fringe benefits. Community is centrally lo- 
cated in the San Joaquin Valley, within a few hours of 
Pacific Coast, high Sierras, San Francisco, and Los An- 
geles. Public Library, 113 N. F St., Tulare, CA. 


BRANCH librarian. Administration of a new branch with a 


staff of 20, in a growing progressive library system. Ex- 
cellent promotional opportunities and fringe benefits. Re- 
quire MLS, 3 years experience in supervisory capacity. 
Salary $9430-$13,678. Apply Personnel Director, Prince 
George's County Memorial Library, 6532 Adelphi Rd., 
Hyattsville, MD 20782. 


LIBRARY director: Challenging opportunity to help plan 


build and administer the new central reference library in 
Nassau County, New York (population approximately 
1,500,000). Send resume attention Sally B. Ronsheim, 
John F. Kennedy Educational, Civic and Cultural Center, 
Firehouse, Building 20, Mitchel Field, Garden City, NY 
11530. 


ASSISTANT director with imagination, skill, and experience 


for growing Bucks County, Pa. library system to coordi- 
nate adult materials collections, plan personnel and in- 
service training programs, and assist in administration of 
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3 libraries, 2 bookmobiles, and District Center services. 
MLS degree from ALA-accredited school. Salary range 
$9000-$10,815, depending on experience. 35-hour week, 
4 weeks vacation, 12 days annual sick leave, hospitaliza- 
tion-major medical insurance, paid life insurance, and 
TIAA-CREF pension plan. Apply Director, Bucks County 
Free Library, 50 N. Main St., Doylestown, PA 18901. 


DIRECTOR for city and county library serving 50,000. 
Budget $215,000. Staff of 23 full-time equivalent. 
Service-oriented person wanted with MLS. Salary open 
and competitive. Good fringes. City of LaPorte is pretty 
and pleasant. Send resume and salary desired to Ray Ad- 
dington (Bd. Pres.), 1304. Indiana Av., LaPorte, IN 
46350. 


HEAD of children's services to supervise two departments, 
one a separate junior high room. Annual circulation of 
both departments, 242,000; staff equivalent to 7 full time. 
Professionally trained, with a minimum of 5 years experi- 
ence, preferably some administrative. Current salary, 
$10,000. Recently remodeled modern building, children's 
wing new in 1965. North Shore community of 31,600 on 
Lake Michigan, 16 miles from Chicago's Loop, adjacent 
to Northwestern University. Send resume to Helen Siniff, 
Ln., Public Library, Wilmette, IL. 


ALASKA needs head librarian for the Fairbanks North Star 
Borough Library, 901 First Avenue, Fairbanks, Alaska 
99701. Budget: $89,960 -]- LSCA funds. Staff: half-time 
cataloger, children's librarian, 4 (equivalent) clerks. New 
building and bookmobile service in planning stage. Sal- 
ary commensurate with experience. An accredited degree 
is required. 


CITY librarian, city of Beverly Hills, appointment to be 
made within a salary range of $11,656-$17,076. New 
library building completed in 1965. Library contains 
110,000 volumes. Required college degree and completion 
of a l-year course in a library school accredited by the 
American Library Association, -4+ 5 years professional 
library experience, of which 2 or more years shall have 
been devoted to administration of library activities in a 
public library. Apply Personnel Department, Room 700, 
City Hall, 450 N. Crescent Dr., Beverly Hills, CA 90210. 


ASSISTANT librarian, public library position in progressive 
and friendly town of 50,000. Home of New Mexico State 
University, with White Sands Missile Range and Apollo 
Site minutes away, large research centers here, only 45 
miles north of El Paso, Texas. Altitude of 3900 feet, has 
sunshine 85-90% of the year. Applicant must have MLS 
from an accredited school; prefer public library experience, 
however will consider without experience. Position carries 
usual fringe benefits, with salary open. Send inquiries 
and resume to Helen P. Caffey, Thomas Branigan Mem- 
orial Library, Las Cruces, NM 88001. 


HEAD librarian for the city of Centralia, Illinois. Growing 
city of 15,000 population, 40 miles east of St. Lovis, in 
southern Illinois, needs a dynamic professional librarian, 
to carry through a program for a new library building 
and to develop the book collection. Degree from an 
accredited library school and some administrative or 
supervisory experience. Staff of 3 nonprofessional assis- 
tants. Salary open, all fringe benefits. Apply to William 
Stephens, Bd. Pres., Old National Bank, Centralia, IL 
62801. 


Multiple 


NEED a challenge you're not getting? Try us! Data process- 
ing capability available, youth programs, film festivals, 
new building program approaching planning stages 


($2,000,000 new main and 5 branches), OEO-connected 
programs. Cataloger, branch and reference librarians: 
you name it, we need it! To $8000 starting salary; usual 
fringe benefits. Write Michael B. Pipkin, Dir., Charles H. 
Taylor Memorial Library, Hampton, VA 23369. 


FAIRFAX County, Virginia. Washington, DC metropolitan 
area, needs above-average librarians with minimum of 
accredited library school degree: administrative librarian 
as personnel officer, $9756-$13,080 -|- longevity increments 
to $15,132, requires at least 4 years of recent administra- 
tive experience in a public library with at least 1 in per- 
sonnel work; branch librarian and assistant to acquisition 
librarian, $8040-$10,764 + longevity increments to $12,456, 
requires at least 2 years experience in acquisitions or book 
selection; children's librarian, $7284-$9756 -+ longevity 
increments to $11,292; $7656 with 1 year experience. Fair- 
fax County has social security -+ county retirement annual 
and sick leave, group life, hospitalization and major medi- 
cal insurance. Opportunity for advancement with $5 million 
expansion program. Apply W. L. Whitesides, Asst. Dir., 
Fairfax County Public Library, 3915 Chain Bridge Rd., 
Fairfax, VA 22030. 


TWO positions. 1) Head librarian for public library ex- 
panding to new $850,000 building to house 87,500 volumes. 
Suburb of 28,000, 30 minutes from Chicago's Loop; mem- 
ber of state system. MLS from ALA-approved library 
school and administrative experience preferred. Salary 
open, depending on experience. Usual benefits. 2) Child- 
ren's librarian. Prefer MLS or some experience. Salary 
open, depending on education and experience. Usual 
benefits. Send complete resume to Frank Durckel, 940 S. 
Michigan, Villa Park, IL 60181. 


Services 


CHILDREN'S librarian. Salary open. MLS degree and ex- 
perience preferred but not mandatory. Beautiful, cultur- 
ally rich community 5 miles n/w Columbus near Ohio 
State University. You will love this city as we do. Write 
or call collect George H. Saville, Pres., Upper Arlington 
Public Library, 2800 Tremont Rd., Columbus 43221; 
(61 4)-486-0346. 


MIDWEST, librarian. MLS. Public Library. No experience 
required. Salary $8000. Write to Director of Libraries 
Don Schuler, Grove City, OH 43123. 


LIBRARIAN II with MLS degree needed for reference and 
some cataloging. Previous experience desirable. Excellent 
fringe benefits. Salary $7952 increasing in 24 months to 
$8823. The library is a member of Macomb County Li- 
brary System and serves an active, interested reading 
public. St. Clair Shores is a city of 90,000 situated on 
the shores of Lake St. Clair and is 20 minutes by express- 
way from downtown Detroit. Apply Virginia R. MacHorg, 
Ln., Public Library, 22500 Eleven Mile Rd., St. Clair 
Shores, MI 48081. 


YOUNG adult, head, responsible for department in large 
branch; supervise a staff of 2. MLS degree required, + 3 
years experience: $7944-$11,517. Adult services, young 
adult, and children's librarians, MLS degree, 1 year of 
experience: $7665-$10,585; no experience: $7300. Liberal 
fringe benefits include 24 days of annual leave, 12 days 
of sick leave each year, paid holidays, retirement. Send 
resume to the Personnel Director, Prince George's County 
Memorial Library, 6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, MD 
20782. 


ADULT services. Imaginative librarian to promote an ex- 
panding and progressive library to an industrial city of 
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almost 40,000 located in the Niagara Frontier Region 
about 12 miles north of Buffalo. Good reference knowl- 
edge and book background essential along with a pleas- 
ant personality and public service orientation. A new 
building is in the planning stage. The present library will 
serve as a branch. Benefits include 23 days vacation, 
paid hospital insurance, and paid New York State pen- 
sion plan. Salary range is $7500-$10,000 for a person 
with 2 years of library experience beyond MSLS. Apply 
Anthony Messineo, Dir., Public Library, 240 Goundry St., 
North Tonawanda, NY 14120; (716) 693-4132. 


CHILDREN'S librarian (branch) position. Involves juvenile 
program planning, book selection and story hours + gen- 
eral reader assistance. Graduation from an accredited li- 
brary school. Initial salary $8003-$10,448, depending on 
previous experience. 4 weeks vacation. Apply to Robert 
Saunter, Kalamazoo Library System, 315 S. Rose St., Kal- 
amazoo, MI 49006. 


ADMINISTRATIVE services librarian needed by Suburban 
Library System. He will help develop and carry out sys- 
tem services to member libraries (there are now 51), and 
may provide limited administrative supervision of member 
libraries, including meeting with boards, book selection, 
staff supervision and training, particularly in those li- 
braries where the position of head librarian is vacant. 
He may investigate specific problems of local libraries 
and make recommendations for their solution. This newly 
created position offers great opportunity to a creative 
person looking for a way to combine administrative abil- 
ity with imagination. If you have an MLS degree and at 
least 4 years of public library experience (including 2 
years or more in an administrative capacity), and if you 
would like to be part of a growing vital system in subur- 
ban Chicagoland where library service is booming, con- 
tact Lester L. Stoffel, Ex. Dir., Suburban Library System, 
903 Burlington Av., Western Springs, IL 60558; (312) 
246-2940. 


LIBRARIAN, adult services department, newly built main li- 
brary and 2 branches serving community of 50,000 adja- 
cent to New York City. Challenging opportunity, excel- 
lent book collection. Salary $7100-$8300, depending on 
experience. Fully paid New York State retirement, 4 
weeks vacation, 12 paid holidays, and cumulative sick 
leave. Apply Edward H. Fenner, Dir., Public Library, 
1735 Hempstead Turnpike, Elmont, NY 11003. 


LIBRARIAN. Salary $7920-$9612. Challenging involvement 
in the total range of professional library activities includ- 
ing children's program, book selection, reader service, 
and reference work. Promotion to senior librarian 
($9156-$11,124) offers responsible administrative duties 
in a growing library system. MLS required. Excellent 
fringe benefits. Contact Ned Paulionis, City of Anaheim 
Personnel Department, 241 S. Anaheim Bl., Anaheim, CA 
92805; (714) 533-5375. 


CHILDREN'S coordinator to develop programs for avid 
young readers for newly enlarged main library and 2 
branches on Long Island adjacent to New York City. 
Minimum 4 years administrative experience in children's 
work after MLS degree. Excellent book budget, free hand 
in developing services. Salary $8500-$10,150 (depending 
on experience). Liberal staff benefits including fully paid 
retirement benefits, Apply Edward H. Fenner, Dir., Public 
Library, 1735 Hempstead Turnpike, Elmont, NY 11003. 


LIBRARIAN II, special services librarian to work with 
deprived in ghetto area through neighborhood and govern- 
ment agencies. Innovative, service-oriented young man, 
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with either social work or library background. Salary 
range $8400-$10,500 for master's and 2 years’ experience, 
commensurately lower for BA. Must be interested in 
working with young adults; public relations experience 
desirable. 4 weeks vacation, usual fringe benefits. Mrs. 
Betty Kohler, Dir., Public Library, Rock Island, IL 61201. 


CHILDREN’S librarian with MLS degree from ALA-accredited 


school to serve city of 35,000. Salary range $6360 up, 
depending on experience. Library is planning for future 
expansion. Duties include all phases of children's activities 
having charge of that department. Customary holidays, 
vacations, medical, and retirement benefits. Delightful 
climate adjacent to San Diego and other recreational 
areas. Write Mrs. Josephine Chamberlain, Pres., Library 
Board, Public Library, 239 S. Kalmia, Escondido, CA 92025. 


LIBRARIAN II, assistant reference librarian needed to or- 


ganize new business department in old, established library 
on verge of new building program and departmental or- 
ganization. Rock Island (population 55,000) is part of 
metropolitan quad-city area 180 miles from Chicago. 
Salary range $8400-$10,500 for MLS and 2 years experi- 
ence in satisfactory professional service including area of 
specialization. 4 weeks vacation, usual fringe benefits. 
Mrs. Betty Kohler, Dir., Public Library, Rock Island, IL 
61201. 


Special Library 


Multiple 
ACQUISITIONS and music librarians, head cataloger, and 


2 catalogers needed for new arts institute in Southern 
California, a professional school embracing and interre- 
lating the disciplines of art, design, music, theater, and 
film, as well as offering a general studies program. 
While the development of the professional artist will be 
emphasized, a degree program will be offered leading 
to the bachelor's and master's degrees in Fine Arts. Ac- 
credited by the Western Association of Schools and Col- 
leges, National Association of Schools of Music, and Na- 
ional Association of Schools of Art. Outstanding faculty. 
New, extremely modern campus opening fall of 1970. Be- 
ginning collection to be planned, selected and processed 
for new library. Extensive automation projected. Great 
emphasis upon audiovisual materials. Music librarian to 
administer small existing music library and assist with se- 
lection of new materials. Salaries open, subject to ex- 
perience. MLS required. Usual benefits. Send resume to 
B-482. 


Technical Processing 
LOS ALAMOS Scientific Laboratory of the University of 


California has opening for a serials librarian. In addition 
to usual serials work, there are interesting related re- 
sponsibilities for translations, library exchange program, 
and publications of the laboratory's research staff. Partic- 
ipates in cooperative subject cataloging of books and re- 
poris, and assists with 'some reference activities. Heads 
section with 3 other employees. Total library staff is 34. 
Library degree necessary; science background would be 
helpful. Administrative ability required; computer experi- 
ence would be utilized. Professional staff encouraged to 
be active in SLA and state library association. The labo- 
ratory is located in the Ponderosa Pine forests of north- 
ern New Mexico. The climate is cool in summer and mild 
їп winter, with excellent recreational opportunities in 
nearby areas. Competitive salary and liberal fringe bene- 
fits. United States citizenship required. Please send com- 
plete resume to Recruiting Department, Los Alamos Scien- 
tific Laboratory, University of California, P.O. Box 1663, 
Los Alamos, NM 87544. An equal opportunity employer. 
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Buying a poorly bound book is like buying 

only part of a book. It's the circulation which 
counts, and if your books don't give you full circulation, 
you are getting the equivalent of only part of a book. 








— ог just a PART? 


Bound-to-Stay-Bound Books are not like other books mainly because they outlast 
other books. Why this is so is simply a matter of technical excellence in their 
construction — a development of over forty-five years of constant research in combining 
hand skills with automated machinery. Bound-to-Stay-Bound 
Books should never be confused with books called "Library Editions." Bound-to- 
Stay-Bound Books are books which have been prebound to meet and even exceed the 
standards of the Library Binding Institute. 


Bound-to-Stay-Bound Books offer greater circulation per dollar. There are 
other bonuses available also, costing only pennies, to bring your acquisition costs way down 
e Pre-Processing of books 
e Catalog Cards with your books 
e Almost 20,000 popular juvenile titles 
e e ө ө AND LOW VOLUME PRICES 


We issue a general catalog and several supplements each year featuring latest up-to-date 
selections. Simplify your purchasing problems. Write today for latest literature. 


NewMETROSZ д 


West Morton Road • Jacksonville, Illinois 62650 


15 Summary section is part of a 
расе review of the 1968 World Book 
yclopedia by the A.L.A. Subscription 
oks Committee. It appeared in The 
oklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 
the A.L.A., 65:7, December 1, 1968, 


369-376. in short, 
prestigiousl 
recommended. 


May we add, when you follow the 
mmittee’s closing advice, replace your 
63-and-earlier editions with the 1969 
tion of The World Book Encyclopedia, 
t out. Visually and textually, it’s the 
st exciting and comprehensive edition 
ce World Book began. 
eWorld Book Encyclopedia 


H Enterprises Educational Corporation 
chandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 
Hon « Rome « Sydney » Toronto 
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In too many 

progressive high schools, 
library books 

are the last things 

о become progressive. 


Nobody finds this situation. morc 
frustrating than a progressive high school 
librarian— who has a hard enough time 
selecting, ordering, cataloging and pro- 
cessing books published for ordinary high 
schools, much less books fit for progres- 
sive ones. 

Our High School Library Program 
is designed to eliminate this source of 
frustration 

We offer 10,000 books specially se- 
lected for progressive secondary school li- 
braries, and available with professional 
cataloging and processing. 

The collection includes outstanding 
books recommended in the ALA's Basic 
Book Collection for High Schools, the 
H.W.Wilson standard catalogs for school 
libraries, and 24 other review sources 


And, on the assumption that your 
students may be ready for college books 
before they're ready for college, the pro- 
eram also contains a number of college- 
level titles recommended by Choice. 

All 10,000 books are listed in our free 
catalog according to title, author and sub- 
ject heading. In addition, 693 of them are 
listed in special bibliographies. 

he bibliographies cover topics that 
many librarians would like to see in a 
high school book catalog, but rarely find 
there. ‘Topics like Viet Nam, urban stud- 
ies, drugs and narcotics, environmental 
pollution, and half a dozen others 

That way, when students ask you for 
a book on, say, civil rights, you'll be abl 
to give them something more up-to-dat« 
Uncle Cabin." 
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University Microfilms 


100 North Zecb Road 


Ann Arbor 


Mich. 48103, (313) 761-4700 
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Backed by over 100 years of know-how and craftsmanship, Gerstenslager is 
regarded as the world’s leading producer of bookmobiles. Select your 
"Blueprint for Reading" from Gerstenslager’s planning and designing 
suggestions found in a special brochure titled, ‘‘The Bookmobile Story.” 
Fill out the coupon now for your copy. 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY Library. — — 
Wooster, Ohio 44691 


Attention of: 


Please send me “The Bookmo- 


bile Story" brochure on plan- Address — €— ME 
ning and designing a book- 
mobile. City State & Zip 
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If sub-professional 
work takes too much 
of your time... 


Bro-Dart’s Alanar Division can relieve you of much of the tedious, mechanical work that 
keeps you from devoting full time to the professional aspects of your job. 


Alanar provides cataloged and processed books from all publishers. You select whatever 
degree of custom services you desire, from the raw book through books ready for imme- 
diate shelving, complete with in-place book pocket, circulation card, protective cover and 
spine labels. Alanar uses Library of Congress cataloging with a choice of Dewey Decimal or 
L. C. classification. 


So you can concentrate on building and servicing great collections and developing new 
programs. 


And we can even help you further. We can help you reclassify your collections. Or develop 
a book catalog. 


If routine chores are keeping you from the professional work you should and would like to 
be doing, 


ask about our professional 
acquisition, cataloging and 
processing services: 


Please send information for 

( ) Custom cataloging and processing using unabridged Dewey 
Decimal classification. 

( ) Custom cataloging and processing using Library of Congress 
classification. 


ч 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| ( ) Book catalog services. | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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( ) Reclassification services. 


NAME _ POSITION 
P. O. Box 923, LIBRARY NAME 

Williamsport, Pa. 

17701 ADDRESS 


ALA-3 CITY STATE ZIP 
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Howto buy 
some Doubleday books 


en before theyre books. 


It’s very easy. 

If you use the help of your 
Doubleday representative. Because 
he carries pre-publication 
information about every one of 
the 800 new books we publish every 
year—six months or more before 
we publish them. 

Thus, in an hour or so, you can 
sift out your library’s needs. 

And generally put yourself ahead 
of the game by a good six months. 

Mind you, this isn’t to say he 
lugs around 800 synopses for you to 
dig through. It’s more like a 
conversation. You ask questions. 
He gives you answers. You discuss. 
And together, if you like, you 
decide which books are right for 
your library. 

He's able to carry this 
information in his head because he 
thoroughly studies in his own 
long hours. He goes to sometimes 
interminable briefings at our sales 
conferences. And he doesn’t come to 
see you until it’s all digested and 
in his own very good order. 


Of course, you can only get this 
information from him. 

But when you consider that he’s 
a learned gentleman with an 
inordinate supply of literary 
acumen; that he’s a student as well 
as a master of his profession; and 
that he loves books; we think you'll 
find that you have a great deal in 
common with him. And a great 
reason to ask for his help. 

So write him today; 
c/o Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
Department 10, 
School and Library Division, 
Garden City, New York 11530. 

Before next year’s books 
become books. 


< Doubleday 


We work for you. 


IF YOU THINK 
YOU KNOW 


COMPTONS... 





OOK AGAIN 


LOOK AT... this handsome new black and 
gold binding. LOOK INSIDE .. . it's the exciting 
new edition of Compton's! More than 2,000 
new illustrations added— 1,000 in full color. 
Almost 500 articles updated, plus topical new 
articles added—a full 6-page biography on 
Richard M. Nixon, 37th President, is typical. 
More than 3,500 pages revised. More than 
8,500 changes in Compton's famous Fact- 


Index alone. All new handling of the 50 state 
articles—from 6 to 10 pages in each article in 
full color—the most authoritative coverage 
ever given to make study of our states 
easier, more interesting, more comprehensive. 

Once you start, it's hard to stop looking at 
the all new look of Compton's '69. Let your 
EBE representative show you why . . . or write 
us direct at DEPT. R-ALA 69-8. 


A new way to study a state . . . the color-filled 27-page Pennsylvania article typifies the most authoritative and complete 


coverage ever given to the state articles. 


Typical full-color picture profile pages 
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. . . of note 


How Aware Are You? 


John A. McCrossan, assistant professor in the 
department of library science at the University 
of Michigan, has agreed to explore the possibility 
of editing a new department for the Bulletin. 
Under the title *Aware," the department will an- 
nounce new developments, experiments, pro- 
grams, projects, and research in libraries and li- 
brary schools as well as industry allied to the 
profession. Not only the diversity of interests 
and the growth of participation by librarians in 
such activities as media utilization, automation, 
and new ways of reaching the disadvantaged, but 
also the proliferation of research in all areas of 
the profession have created a need for the kind 
of notification and notation such a department 
could provide to Bulletin readers. 

To fully develop and explore this idea, readers 
are asked to comment or send examples of possi- 
ble entries or comment that could appear in 
such a column. Material such as newsletters, 
copies of approved research proposals or project 
grants, or personal accounts of projects and pro- 
grams developed by yourself or your fellow staff 
member would be significant. Do not be timid or 
modest about your efforts. Often a simple pro- 
gram developed by a library can provide the 
answer or spark solution for many librarians 
searching for ways to improve services and de- 
velop users. If you have a failure to report, this, 
too, can be significant in terms of time and 
money to other libraries and librarians. If you 
request anonymity, this can be granted provid- 
ing your submission is not anonymous. 

Forward your words and papers to Professor 
McCrossan at the Department of Library Sci- 
ence, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan 48104. As soon as enough material is col- 
lected to provide the premiere column, it will ap- 
pear under the heading “Aware.” 


ASD and RSD Nominating Committee Reports 


The Adult Services Division Nominating Com- 
mittee reports the following nominations for divi- 
sion offices: 

Vice-president and president-elect: Peter 
Hiatt, professor, Graduate Library School, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, and public library 
consultant. Indiana State Library in Indianapo- 
lis; Dorothy Kittel, consultant, Division of Li- 
brary Services and Educational Facilities, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
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Director of the Board: Norman Finkler, dep- 
uty director, Montgomery County Public Li- 
brary, Bethesda, Md.; David Turiel, chief, Book 
Order Office, Circulation Department, New York 
Public Library, New York City. 

Additional nominations for officers and other 
elected members of the Board of Directors may 
be made by petitions signed by not fewer than 
fifty members of the Division and filed with the 
president of the Division. No person may be nom- 
inated by petition who is not a member of the 
Division and whose written consent has not been 
filed with the Nominating Committee. 

Nominating Committee: Margaret E. Monroe, 
chairman; Ernest Doerschuk, Jr.; Robert 
McClarren; Jean Barry Molz; Mrs. Dorothy 
Romani. 

The Reference Services Division Nominating 
Committee reports the following nominations for 
division offices: 

Vice-president and president-elect: Frank N. 
Jones, chief librarian, Southeastern Massachu- 
setts Technological Institute, North Dartmouth, 
Mass.; John P. McGowan, associate university li- 
brarian, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

Board Member-at-large: Robert J. Adelsper- 
ger, special collections librarian, University of 
Illinois at Chicago, Circle Campus Library, Chi- 
cago; David W. Heron, director, The University 
of Kansas Libraries, Lawrence, Kan. 

Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not fewer than fifty members of 
the Division and filed with the executive secre- 
tary not less than three months before the an- 
nual conference of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, provided that no person may be nomi- 
nated who is not at the time of his nomination a 
member in good standing of the Division. The 
written consent of the nominee shall be filed 
with the petitions. 

Nominating Committee: Dorothy Sinclair, 
chairman; Mrs. Julia Bartling; John L. Nolan; 
Robert D. Stevens; Mrs. Helen E. Wessells. 


Delivery Service Begins for College Libraries 


Library books and other information materials 
began making the rounds in January on a regu- 
lar delivery route established in the Hudson Val- 
ley by the Southeastern New York Library Re- 
sources Council. The new service assures regular 
pickup and delivery for twelve area college li- 
braries and two major public libraries. The en- 
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tire public library system has had an internal de- 
livery service through arrangements with the 
Mid-Hudson and the Ramapo Catskill Library 
System. 

The delivery service is the latest in a series of 
cooperative programs linking area college and 
research libraries. Other programs have included 
the payment of all telephone toll charges among 
college and research libraries in the Hudson Val- 
ley and the reimbursal of all photocopying ex- 
penses in interlibrary loan transactions. The 
Council also publishes finding lists and sponsors 
training institutes. 


Appointments: ALA Publishing Services 


Pauline Cianciolo has been named executive 
editor of Publishing Services, Mrs. Pauline Love 
has been appointed manager of special publish- 
ing projects, and Patricia Alice McKenzie has 
been named manuscript procurement editor, it 
has been announced by William Rutter, associate 
executive director for ALA Publishing Services. 

In her new position, Miss Cianciolo will be re- 
sponsible for administering the editorial unit 
which includes a staff of manuscript procure- 
ment editors, managing editor, and general edi- 
tors. She will report to the associate executive 
director for Publishing Services. As executive ed- 
itor she will serve as secretary of the Editorial 
Committee of ALA, and will guide the book and 
pamphlet publishing program of the Association. 

Mrs. Love will undertake direction of large 
publishing projects requiring special attention. 
She will also conduct studies of publishing prob- 
lems in areas of production, finance, and edito- 
rial development. She will also report to the as- 
sociate executive director for Publishing Ser- 
vices. 

Miss McKenzie will plan and develop publish- 
ing projects, secure and evaluate manuscripts for 
publication to determine their acceptance, and 
consult with authors in the preparation of manu- 
scripts. 

Miss Cianciolo has been with the Association 
since 1964 as manuscript procurement editor. 
She graduated from Cardinal Stritch College, 
Milwaukee, and earned a master's degree in li- 
brary science from the University of Illinois. 
Mrs. Love joined ALA in 1942. She earned a 
bachelor's degree and a library certificate at 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. Mrs. 
Love, before joining the Association, served as 
assistant librarian, Baker University, Baldwin, 
Kan.; librarian, Atchison High School, Atchison, 
Kan.; and as editor and revisor for Index Medi- 
cus at the American Medical Association. 

Miss McKenzie graduated from the University 
of Florida and received a master's degree in li- 


brary science from Florida State University, Tal- 
lahassee. Prior to joining ALA, she was an in- 
structor in the Division of Librarianship at 
Emory University, Atlanta, and reference librar- 
ian at New College, Sarasota. Miss Cianciolo 
was head librarian at Brookfield Union and Con- 
solidated Schools, Brookfield, Wis.; education 
reference librarian, University of Wisconsin; 
and library consultant, Cudahy Public Schools, 
Cudahy, Wis. 

Other announcements were the appointment of 
Helen Cline as general editor and the promotion 
of Marion Dittman from general editor to man- 
aging editor. Miss Cline was an editorial assis- 
tant at Colonial Williamsburg, a teacher of En- 
glish, and a free lance editor for the University 
of Oklahoma Press. She earned a B.A. from 
Oklahoma State University and a master's de- 
gree in Library Science from the University of 
Oklahoma. Miss Dittman earned bachelor's and 
master's degrees at Northwestern University. She 
served previously as copy editor and proofreader 
at the University of Chicago Press, as trade edi- 
tor at Rand McNally, and as senior editor on 
Childcraft for Field Enterprises. She joined 
ALA in 1959. 


Are You in There, Huge Harold? 





Most libraries shelve picture books the same 
way they do other books, neatly lined up with 
spines on display. For those who judge a book 
by its cover, the Greenwich (Connecticut) Library 
features two specially designed carts in which 
the picture books are stored face up so the young 
patron can flip through to find the one desired. 
Huge Harold, the very large bunny who has 
displaced Peter Rabbit in recent popularity, is 
now easily visible and available. 
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Freedom to Read Is O.P. 


Public Affairs Committee Inc. informs us that 
the much-beloved pamphlet, *Freedom to Read," 
no. 344, is ont of print. It was most recently 
cited in the January issue of the Bulletin, p. 
64, *Readings on Book Selection and Intellec- 
tual Freedom: a Selected List, 1962-67." 


Gold Medal To Bro-Dart's Library Film 


At the International Film and TV Festival in 
New York this fall, the Bro-Dart-produced film, 
“The Library Is . . .", received a gold medal as 
best film of the year in the Public Service 
Category in competition with films from all over 
the world. For information on the film, write 
to the company, Dept. PR 125, 56 Earl St., 
Newark, NJ 07114. 


Media and Social Crises 


Portland, Oregon will be the site of the 1969 
conference of the Department of Audiovisual In- 
struction (DAVI) of NEA on April 27 through 
May 1. Audiovisual materials in relation to “edu- 
cational poverty" will be the main theme of 
*Media and Social Crises." Librarians will find 
this conference of particular interest and are en- 
couraged to attend. For complete information 
write to Fred Wehril, convention coordinator, 
DAVI, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., Washington, DC 
20036. 


Princeton's Auxiliary Library 


A half million little used books are stored in a 
new $515,000 single-story auxiliary building de- 
signed to relieve the pressure on Princeton's 
jammed Harvey J. Firestone Memorial Library. 
By and large they are long-unused and outdated 
books from the areas of religion, classics, ora- 
tory, sports, psychology, chemistry, and other 
broad subject areas. 

“The annex idea recognizes that every book is 
important to the person who wants it, but, if it is 
wanted only once in twenty or thirty years, its 
average importance to the whole academic com- 
munity is so low that it can be shelved some- 
where outside the main library center," explains 
William S. Dix, librarian for the university. 

Mrs. Lucinda D. Conger, formerly of the Li- 
brary of Congress, is Annex librarian. 


New Title for Documentation Abstracts 


Since the first of the year the jointly spon- 
sored quarterly (American Society for Informa- 
tion Science, American Chemical Society, and 
Special Libraries Association), Documentation 
Abstracts, has changed its name to Information 
Science Abstracts. At the same time the publica- 
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tion is joining the National Federation of Sci- 
ence Abstracting and Indexing Services 
(NFSAIS). The federation is holding its annual 
conference in Raleigh, N.C., on March 18-20. 


An Impact on Legal Research 


To help law librarians familiarize themselves 
in the law of the poor, urban development, psy- 
chiatry, telecommunications law, computer law, 
and allied areas, a special Institute will be pre- 
sented on the behavioral and social sciences at 
the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, May 
19-June 13. Participation is limited to 35, each 
of whom will receive a $75 per week stipend 
plus $15 per dependent. The program is part of 
the U.S. Office of Education, Title II-B of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. Director of the 
Institute is Roy M. Mersky, professor of law and 
director of research at the University of Texas 
School of Law. 


Children’s Spring Book Festival 


Leonard Weisgard, noted artist and illustrator, 
has agreed to make the full-color poster for 
Book World’s Spring Book Festival issue. The 
Festival is sponsored by the Chicago Tribune 
and the Washington Post and is scheduled for 
May 4 through 10. The special issue of Book 
World appears on May 4. As in preceding years, 
prizes of $200 each will be awarded the authors 
of three winning books. The official Festival 
poster may be ordered from Book World, 230 W. 
41st St., New York 10036, at 50¢ each, or $10 
for 25. Medallions and bookmarks will also be 
available, as well as extra copies of the Festival 
issue at 25¢ each. 


Brooklyn Public Asks for Direct Participation 


In asking for nearly twelve million dollars to 
run the Brooklyn Public system, director John 
C. Frantz specified a budget of $65,000 to enlist 
direct participation by local residents of de- 
prived areas in the operation of their neighbor- 
hood libraries. “We anticipate that incumbents 
of these positions, one in each of ten library 
agencies, will encourage greater and more effec- 
tive use of the library by their friends and neigh- 
bors, and will also help reduce disciplinary 
problems and vandalism," said Mr. Frantz. It 
was not long afterward that news came that one 
of the branch agencies was closed due to disci- 
plinary problems and vandalism. 


Robert Cromie's ‘‘Book Beat" 


Cities fortunate enough to have a National 
Educational Television outlet and to have “Book 
Beat" on the weekly schedule, are well aware of 
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the effect Robert Cromie, daily book reviewer for 
the Chicago Tribune, has on his audience and 
the visiting author. For your personal informa- 
tion the American Booksellers Association and 
the National Book Committee sponsor the pro- 
gram. A great public service to all readers every- 
where. 


Ultra-microfiche Introduced 





Each 4 by 6-inch fiche held in the woman's hand can 
hold up to 3000 page images, the three fiches roughly 
equivalent to the total contents of all the volumes that 
surround her on the table. Even at 500 pages per fiche, 
the estimated space ratio of ultra-microfiche to books 
is 1 to 500. 


Cuyahoga Ends Separate YA Services 


Cuyahoga County Public Library in the Cleve- 
land metropolitan area has incorporated the re- 
sponsibilities of the Young Adult Services into 
services for all ages. Each of the administrative 
staff will be responsible for an area of develop- 
ment that is related to service to all adults 
(young adults as well) . . . book collection de- 
velopment, program development, and in-service 
training. The personnel in the branches will con- 
tinue for a time to be assigned to Adult Services 
and Young Adult Services. The librarian as- 
signed to this position has as a major responsi- 
bility the interpretation of the special needs of 
the young adult to the total staff. 


Ralph T. Esterquest Scholarship 


The Medical Library Association has named 
its $1500 scholarship for the academic year 
1969/70 in memory of Ralph T. Esterquest, li- 
brarian of the Francis A. Countway Library, 
Boston. Mr. Esterquest served the MLA as a 
member of the Board of Directors, as chairman 
of the Committee on Federal Relations, and as 
representative to the Council of ALA. He was di- 


rector of the International Relations Office for 
ALA at the time of his death. Applicants for the 
scholarship are to contact Jean Foulke at the 
National Institute of Health, Division of Research 
Services, Bldg. 10, Room 5N118, Bethesda, MD 
20014. 


Special Project in Hospital Library 


To investigate the effects of intensive library 
service upon the culturally deprived and the emo- 
tionally disturbed patients at Kings Park New 
York State Hospital is the special project of Vir- 
ginia L. Moran, former director of the Seaford 
Public Library. She has been concentrating on a 
select group of children with already discernable 
results. In cooperation with the chief psycholo- 
gist and social workers, the children were tested 
and evaluated before the federally funded pro- 
gram began. They will undergo further tests and 
evaluations to determine the degree of improve- 
ment in their psycho-social adjustments. A simi- 
lar program for adults will be conducted using 
the full range of library services. Grace Lyons, 
supervising librarian for the hospital, described 
the project as *an opportunity to formulate tech- 
niques and define materials to be used in a bib- 
liotherapy program." 


DRILL in Delaware 


Delaware has established a teletypewriter net- 
work for the exchange of reference and interli- 
brary loan information among public, college, 
and university libraries in the state. The Univer- 
sity of Delaware is acting as coordinator for the 
project. Requests for resources not available 
within the state will be screened by the Univer- 
sity Library before being directed elsewhere. 

The project is known by the acronym DRILL 
(Delaware Rapid Interlibrary Loan and Refer- 
ence Service). It is funded by the Library Ser- 
vices and Construction Act, Title IIT, through 
the Delaware State Library. 


Results of LAPL Study 


The results of the UCLA Institute of Library 
Research Analysis of Usage at the Central Li- 
brary of the Los Angeles Public Library were 
announced in December as part of a continuing 
study to determine the need for a new central 
building. The survey was taken by trained inter- 
viewers stationed at various points in the Li- 
brary. Some of the conclusions were as follows: 

l. The Library is an indispensable resource to 
the city and metropolitan area as a research and 
reference facility. The highest proportion of the 
patrons are professionals and working people. 
The most heavily used departments are Business 
and Economics and Science and Technology. 
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2. A significant number of patrons were using 
the Library for their recreational reading. 

3. Few patrons indicated specialized staff ser- 
vices as their reason for using the Central Li- 
brary. The report stated that this did not reflect 
a low regard for staff services but seemed to be 
a reflection of their unobtrusiveness. 

4. Four main categories of general patrons 
were revealed: Student, Working, Young Non- 
working and Older Nonworking. Each group 
had differences in reasons for use, frequency, 
and time of day they use the library. 

5. The relationship of higher education to fre- 
quency of use was confirmed by the survey, fur- 
ther dramatizing the need for developing services 
to attract the infrequent user or nonuser of the 
library. 

6. The survey also confirmed the belief that 
the library must be located as near as possible to 
those who use it. There was no clear-cut descrip- 
tion given as to location of the library, but the 
high percentage of professional workers who use 
it indicates that the present location is probably 
a good one. 

The survey was under the direction of Robert 
M. Hayes of the Institute and Jerome Cushman, 
lecturer at the UCLA Library School. 


NYLA Outstanding School Library Award 


Burnt Hills-Ballston Lake Junior High School 
was awarded the first annual Outstanding School 
Library Development Award at the 75th Annual 
Conference of the New York Library Association 
in November. The Environmental Learning Cen- 
ter Project Director, Mrs. Mary Joan Egan, was 
present to accept the award presented by School 
Library Section President, Michael DeRuvo. 

District funds supplemented by ESEA funds 
made it possible to extend an already excellent 
library program into a demonstration center 
noted for innovations. All books and nonbook 
materials are indexed in the card catalog. All 
materials are shelved in the center on open 
shelves for easy accessibility to students. In addi- 
tion to the film and filmstrip projectors, the cen- 
ter has ten carrels, each containing a video moni- 
tor, headsets, and dial. The student may dial sev- 
enty-five programs for listening and viewing. 
Specific code dialing is available for a film, film- 
strip, or slide tape program, or several video tape- 
programs. A computer terminal used for compu- 
tation, data analysis, and limited experimental 
programs called *computer assisted instruction" 
are available. 


JMRT News Notes Profiles ALA Services 
Beginning with the December issue, the Junior 
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Members Round Table News Notes presented the 
first in a series of short profiles on the services 
offered by the various divisions of ALA. Highly 
informative to the new member, it would also 
serve as an excellent refresher to some of the 
“Old Timers.” Jo Ann Kingston is the editor. 


8 Million Dollar Expansion Program 


p ийиш! 


ши шшщ 


Announcement of а 22 per cent increase in 
circulation, and operation budget of 3 million 
dollars, and the first steps of an 8-million-dollar- 
expansion program sparked the year-end report 
of Elizabeth B. Hage, director of the Prince 
George's County (Md.) Library system. Ground- 
breaking ceremonies in January were held for a 
prize-winning, triangular building (see sketch 
above) for the New Carrollton Branch designed 
by Masiello & Associates of Lanham, Md. The 
design won the National First Prize Regents 
Award for the Society of American Registered 
Architects. The building will be 58,500 sq. ft. with 
a capacity for about 150 thousand volumes. It will 
cost some one million seventy-four thousand dol- 
lars. The 4.5 acre site was the gift of a developer. 


Antiquarian Book Fair March 30 to April 2 


New York City will have its first chance to 
host the Antiquarian Booksellers Association of 
America Book Fair on the above dates at the 
Hotel Commodore. This is the twentieth anniver- 
sary fair and will include an international con- 
tingent, another first. The New York Public Li- 
brary will be the beneficiary of all admission 
charges which are $3.50 for entire fair and/or $1 
per day. 


Indiana Elects Round Table for Clerks 


The Executive Board of the Indiana Library 
Association accepted the petition of library cleri- 
cal employees for the formation of a round table 
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to support the interests of that group in the de- 
velopment of library services. The action grew 
out of a special program held at the November 
1968 ILA conference in Indianapolis designed to 
be of specific interest to clerical workers. The 
new round table will hold its first formal pro- 
gram meeting at the joint ILA and Ohio Library 
Association conference in Cincinnati in October 
of this year. 


Schomburg Collection of Negro History 


The New York Public Library has been 
awarded a $112,427 federal grant to extend for 
one year the North Manhattan Project at the 
Schomburg Collection of Negro History and Lit- 
erature. The Collection's wide range of materials 
(the first such collection outside the Library of 
Congress) now includes more than 45,000 books 
and manuscripts by and about the Negro. 


ACRL Grants Total 76 for 1968/69 


A total of 76 grants of funds and equipment to 
college and university libraries has been an- 
nounced by the Grants Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of College and Research Libraries, an 
ALA division. The Committee in its November 
meeting considered 410 applications from 396 in- 
stitutions and 12 individuals. In addition to those 
12 individual requests for research grants, 72 
were for library bureau equipment and 312 were 
for library materials and consultants. 

Total income for 1968/69 was $63,550. The 
U.S. Steel Foundation, Inc. again provided the 
major support, but sizable contributions were 
also made by McGraw Hill Publishing Co.; Olin 
Mathieson Charitable Trust; Pitney-Bowes, Inc.; 
Time, Inc.; and H. W. Wilson Foundation. The 
Library Bureau, Remington Office Systems Divi- 
sion, Sperry Rand Corporation made substantial 
contributions for the purchase of equipment. 


Wilmington Approves $1.75 Million To Remodel 


Christopher B. Devan, director of libraries for 
the Wilmington (Del.) Institute Free Library, 
has announced the $1.75 million remodelling 
project on Rodney Square. The original build- 
ing, by Tilton and Githens, was opened in 1923 
and is considered to be one of the landmarks in 
library architecture. The project will not alter 
the exterior but will double the seating capacity 
and open-shelf capacity while completely refur- 
nishing and air-conditioning the interior. 


Wanted: Nominations for Downs Award 


Outstanding contribution to intellectual free- 
dom in libraries is the basis for the Robert B. 
Downs Award given by the University of Illinois 


Graduate School of Library Science. The award 
will consist of a check for $500 and a citation to 
be presented during the meeting of the alumni at 
the annual ALA convention in June. Nomina- 
tions will be considered from any source up to 
April 15, and should be sent to Herbert Goldhor, 
director, Graduate Library School, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, IL. 

The award will be given for any type of ac- 
tion, such as a research study, a publication, or 
a successful or unsuccessful opposition to censor- 
ship. The award may be made to an individual 
or a group. 


Arizona State Library Association Goes To Work 


Meeting in the Westward Ho Hotel in Phoenix 
on April 11 and 12, 1969, the Arizona State Li- 
brary Association will tackle its controversial 
state library survey that said: “There is not a sin- 
gle library in Arizona which meets the lowest 
standards of professional librarians." In two 
days of symposium and work sessions, an imple- 
mentation program is to be formulated and the 
challenge of library service for a rapidly devel- 
oping state will be presented. Anyone wishing to 
attend may contact Mrs. Ann Maczuga at the 
Phoenix Public Library, 12 E. McDowell Road, 
85004. 


Fermi Award Winner Surrounded by Librarians 


Princeton University physicist John A. Wheeler, 
winner of the 1968 Enrico Fermi Award, is in 
reality a library drop-out. His father, Joseph, was 
a nationally known librarian from Jacksonville, 
Fla. In addition his mother, sister, brother, sister- 
in-law, and daughter are all librarians. Is this 
another black mark in the black and blue eye of 
recruitment to libraries? 


Acquisition Librarians Note 


The following items were stolen from William 
P. Wreden, rare book dealers on 442 Post Street, 
San Francisco (tel. 986-3822) : 

Vallancey, C. Military itinerary of the south of 
Ireland, 1796 (manuscript). Folio (14 x 815). 
Thick, mottled calf, rebacked. $459.50. 

The same author’s Voyage to India (manu- 
script). 3 vols. Folio. Old calf, hinges weak, 
front cover loose, vol. 1. $995.00. 

Art Kane would appreciate any information on 
the loss of these volumes. 


Translations Center Receives Grant 


John Crerar Library in Chicago has received a 
grant of $69,784 from the National Science 
Foundation in partial support of the National 
Translation Center operated by the library. 
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Translations prepared by government agencies, 
industries, societies, academic institutions, and 
individuals are contributed to the Center, which 
indexes them and makes them available to others 
on request, at a nominal photocopy and service 
fee. A computer based index is published semi- 
monthly, Translations-Register Index. 


Five Pre-1956 Imprints Out 





Examining the first 5 published volumes of the Na- 
tional Union Catalog's Pre-1956 Imprints are (l. to r.) 
Gordon Williams, chairman of ALA's Subcommittee on 
the National Union Catalog; L. Quincy Mumford, Li- 
brarian of Congress; and Johannes L. Dewton, editor. 
See p. 40 of the January Bulletin for complete story. 


Personnel Workshop 


Two days in library personnel problems, 
March 31 and April 1, at the Windsor Park 
Hotel in Washington, D.C. is sponsored by the 
Executive Management Service in Arlington, Va. 
and Drexel Institute of Technology in Philadel- 
phia. Registration is $60. For details contact Sir- 
ley A. Stover, Executive Management Service, 
Inc., 2317 Wilson Blvd., Arlington, VA 22201. 


Minnesota: New Officers 


Minnesota Library Association officers for 
1968/69 are as follows: Luther Brown, St. Cloud 
College, president; Helen Young, Hennepin 
County Library, vice-president and president- 
elect; Mrs. Beatrice Burnson, Cass County Li- 
brary, second vice-president; Ruth C. Johnson, 
Minneapolis Public, secretary; Jack King, Ham- 
line University, treasurer. 
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World Conference on Records 


The Genealogical Society of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints will host a 
World Conference on Records and Genealogical 
Convention and Seminar to which archivists, li- 
brarians, historians, genealogists, microfilmers, 
demographers, sociologists, and all who are in- 
terested in the preservation of vital records are 
invited for August 5-8 in Salt Lake City. Any- 
one familiar with the dazzling Granite Mountain 
Records Vault near the city will welcome this 
opportunity to study firsthand the modern tech- 
niques being used and developed. For informa- 
tion write to the planning coordinator, 79 South 
State St., Sixth Floor, Salt Lake City, 84111. 


Wyoming Library Association Officers 


April 24-26, 1969, is the date for the annual 
meeting of the Wyoming Library Association at 
the Ramada Inn at Casper. The officers are: 
Howard Fish, Wheatland, president; Charles 
Baumann, University of Wyoming, vice-president 
and president-elect; Mrs. O. M. Karraker, Al- 
bany Co. Public Library, secretary; Mrs. Elva 
Shoultz, Natrona Co. Library, executive secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


Conference for Administrators 


"Organizing Materials for Instructional Mate- 
rials Centers" is the topic of a one-day confer- 
ence for administrators and materials center 
staffs sponsored by the School of Library Sci- 
ence, Syracuse University, on April 18 at the 
Randolph House, exit 37, New York Thruway. 
Registration is $10 including lunch. Interested 
persons are to contact Dorothy A. McGinniss, as- 
sociate professor at the school (13210). 


Data Processing Clinic 


The Division of University Extension and the 
Graduate School of Library Science of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois announce the *Seventh Annual 
Clinic on Library Applications of Data Process- 
ing" to be held on April 27-30 in the Illini 
Union Building. For further information write to 
Extension in Library Science, 111 Illini Hall, 
Campaign, IL 61820. 


California Library Association to Sacramento 


For the second time the California Library As- 
sociation has voted to move their headquarters 
from Berkeley to Sacramento, the state capital. 
The Association will hold its 1969 conference in 
San Francisco, Dec. 7-13, at the Sheraton-Pal- 
ace Hotel. For exhibit information write to Doro- 
thy Turick, CLA, 1741 Solano Ave., Berkeley, 
CA 94707. 
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Oklahoma Library Association Meets 


Lake Murray Lodge in beautiful Ardmore will 
host the 1969 meeting of the Oklahoma Library 
Association on April 24-26. The theme is 
"Pause for Perspective: Libraries in a Society of 
Decision, Disinterest, and Dissent." Speakers in- 
clude Arnold Gingrich, publisher of Esquire; 
Ralph Blasingame, of Rutgers Library School 
staff; and J. Clayton Feaver, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee for the Southwest Center for 
Human Relations Studies. 


Louisiana Library Association 


Monroe's Convention Center is the site for the 
March 27-29 annual convention of the Louisiana 
Library Association. 


Elizabeth Morton Receives Honors 


Former executive director of the Canadian Li- 
brary Association/Association canadienne des 
bibliothéques, Elizabeth Morton, who retired in 
April of 1968, has been appointed to member- 
ship in the Order of Canada and decorated with 
the Medal of Service. She is entitled to enter the 
initials *S.M." after her name. LII 














/ 7 When you say 
LIBRARY BOUND 
PAPERBACKS 






Armor books are 
Paperbacks which 
have been library- 
bound in hard covers to the standards of 
the Library Binding Institute. 
They cost less than hardback editions and 
will provide library-bound service at lowest 
cost per circulation. 
Many books not available in hardbacks may 
be obtained in Armor quality because pa- 
perbacks are obtainable and we will bind to 
your order. 
Make up your list and send it to us. 





Write today for a sample of 
Armor Books — no obligation. 


rmor Books? 


{ 
E a Division of Reynolds Bindery 
| 1703 Lister, Kansas City, Mo. 816 CH 1-0163 _ 








For the West’s most 
distinguished libraries... 


{| YA 






TURLOCK CITY LIBRARY 
TURLOCK, CALIFORNIA 


... practical beauty in Ames 
modern library shelving 


"Attractively designed for study and recreational reading." 
This description summarized the planning that went into 
the design and development of the Turlock City Library in 
Turlock, California. Ames is proud to have done the de- 
signing, planning and manufacturing of the shelving for 
books and magazines. 


Ames provides the product line adaptable to each library 
need plus experienced engineering teamwork in shelving 
layout and design. Plan with Ames for today's modern 
libraries. 


TURLOCK CITY LIBRARY 
TURLOCK, CALIFORNIA 


Librarian: Paul F. Thompson 

Architect: Gilbert Goulart, Turlock 

Ames Products: 100 shelving units for books and 
magazines with plastic laminate end panels. 


W. R. AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVIS 


1001 Dempsey Road + Milpitas, Cal 
SPECIALISTS IN STEEL LIBRARY 
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Can one Catholic encyclopedia 





The Catholic Encyclopedia for School and Home is aimed at the young, modern reader. 
From grade school through high school to college, it meets the reference requirements of 
today's Catholic students. The coverage is comprehensive and up-to-date. The emphasis is 
on subjects of interest and concern to the younger generation — subjects such as dating, 
marriage, and parenthood . . . education, vocations, and career planning . . . juvenile 
delinquency, civil rights, and automation — all presented against the background of Vatican II. 








The Catholic Encyclopedia for School and Home 


12 Volumes, 8,500 Pages, 6,500 illustrations, 5,000,000 words, $144.50 net 


To order either set on approval, or for further information, write today to 
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satisfy both of these readers? 





The New Catholic Encyclopedia is designed for the mature reader who wants today's 
most definitive, comprehensive coverage of all matters related to the history, organization 
and teachings of the Catholic Church. This timely reference work presents an unparalleled 
wealth of factual and analytical information in a clear, highly readable format. Nearly 
5,000 expert contributors are responsible for more than 17,000 authoritative articles 

in the fields of theology, philosophy, law, science, history, scripture, education and the arts 





New Catholic Encyclopedia 


15 volumes, 15,350 pages, 7,400 illustrations, 15,000,000 words, $450 net 


McGraw-Hill Book Company / 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 10036 
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microjilm 


American and world history lives as it 
really was in the pages of thousands of 
daily newspapers preserved in Bell & 
Howell's archival microfilm vaults .. . 
all of them listed in this enlarged 
catalog. 

The eleventh edition of NEWS- 
PAPERS ON MICROFILM is specially 
prepared to assist educators, librar- 
ians, historians, researchers, and 
scholars in locating first-hand ac- 
counts of history. 


Newly Published Catalog 


1968- 1969 f ELEVENTH EDITION NEWSPAPERS 
ON 
MICROFILM 


бынын бу-у еф A a 


6. 2 
ITA UY A—— ——MMMáÀÀÓ UE т 
me ; NCHO PHOTO DIVIDI 


M t t 


О Beu e Howeu. 


MM mata: M n сетаі ror Your Free copy Today... 
БИРР РРР FIF 


— : wee MICRO PHOTO DIVISION 


1700 SHAW AVE. CLEVELAND. OHIO 44112 


М Bette HOWELL 
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DELACORTE PRESS 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS, SPRING 1969 


The King and 
the Broommaker 
By JAN BALET. Illustrated in full 
color by the author. A lighthearted 
look at two men who decided to 
change jobs. Ages 4-7. 24 pages. 
8 x 10%4. March $3.95. 

A Seymour Lawrence Book 


Nicholas' Favorite Pet 

By INGER SANDBERG. Illus- 
trated in full color by LASSE 
SANDBERG. Nicholas and his 
family consider elephants, rhinos, 
hippos, and many other fascinat- 
ing animals before deciding on 
the best pet in the world. Ages 
4-7. 32 pp. 8% x 11. April $4.25; 
$3.97* A Seymour Lawrence Book 


Felix Forgetful 
Written and illustrated with line 
drawings by ULF LOFGREN. 
Translated by Leif Sjógren and 
Erik Sandberg-Diment. Felix and 
his friend from another planet en- 
joy a day of fabulous adventure. 
Ages 5-8. 144 pp. 624 x 81⁄4. May 
$4.50; $4.17* 

A Seymour Lawrence Book 


May Horses 
By JAN WAHL. Illustrated in four 
colors by BLAIR LENT. Two 
beautiful horses descend from the 
sky to take Paddy and his dog on 
a marvelous journey. Ages 4-7. 48 
pp. 8 x 9. May $4.95; $4.58* 

A Seymour Lawrence Book 


Including Seymour Lawrence Books 


Where the People Are 

Cities and Their Future 

By KATHLYN GAY. America's 
cities, their problems, and how re- 
sponsible planning and action can 
make them beautiful and liveable. 
Ages 9-13. 96 pp. 5?$ x 8. May 
$3.50; $3.39* 


A. Nation of Newcomers 

Ethnic Minorities in 

American History 

By J. JOSEPH HUTHMACHER. A 
noted American historian tells the 
stories of five immigrant groups 
— the Irish, Italians, Orientals, 
Negroes, and Puerto Ricans. Ages 
12-16. 128 pp. 5% x 8. March $3.95 


Buddha 
By JOAN LEBOLD COHEN. Illus- 
trated with pen-and-ink and wash 
drawings by MARY FRANK. The 
life of Buddhism's founder, in a 
narrative that captures the exotic 
flavor of the East. Ages 9-13. 96 
pp. 6% x 9. April $3.95; $3.69* 
A Seymour Lawrence Book 


Agaton Sax and the 

Scotland Yard Mystery 

By NILS-OLOF FRANZEN. Illus- 
trated with line drawings by 
QUENTIN BLAKE. Agaton Sax, 
detective extraordinary, is called 
in by Scotland Yard on a difficult 
and dangerous case. Ages 8-12. 
128 pp. 5% x 8. March $3.50; 
$3.39* A Seymour Lawrence Book 


The Outnumbered 

Stories, Essays and Poems about 
Minority Groups by America’s 
Leading Writers 

Edited by CHARLOTTE 
BROOKS. The minorities of 
America, portrayed by Benét, 
Malamud, Saroyan, Baldwin, 
Wright, Hughes, Steinbeck among 
others. Ages 12-16. 160 pp. 5% x 
8. May $4.50 


Pie in the Sky 

An American Struggle — 

The Wobblies and Their Times 
By IRVING WERSTEIN. The 
story of the Industrial Workers of 
the World (the “Wobblies’’), an 
explosively controversial labor 
movement that had a lasting im- 
pact on American social history. 
Ages 10-14. 192 pp. 5% x 8%. 
May $4.50 


*Publisher's suggested price for 
Library Edition and is not in- 
tended to control the resale price 
thereof. 


delacorte press @ 


Dell Publishing Co., Inc. 
750 Third Ave., New York 10017 


Illustration by Blair Lent from May Horses 
by Jan Wahl 





commentary 





Whoa! Just a Darn Minute, There! 


Everytime I see that two-page Information Dy- 
namics Corporation ad in a library publication I 
wonder why the devil somebody doesn't write 
and complain. I guess today is my day to write. 

The IDC ad features the headline *Imagine 
that . . .” which prompts me to write: Imagine 
that a library service organization would appeal 
for sales by showing a librarian as a rather 
dumpy female with what appears to be a bun 
plus a rather silly looking face, accented by mas- 
culine glasses and with figure to match. Imagine 
that such an ad is not only acceptable to a li- 
brary publication but that librarians do not ob- 
ject to this image of themselves! 

As a public relations professional in the ser- 
vice of libraries, I am reminded that the image 
librarians have of themselves apparently needs 
to be improved. 

CHARLES M. WEISENBERG 
Public Information Director 
Public Library 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Anyone can see that is a subprofessional aid, 
or whatever they are called. Ed.) 


Dues Revision 


The report of the Budget Committee (4L4 
Bulletin, December p. 1335) in the item recom- 
mending a dues revision was not completely clear 
to me. If the revision is to affect only the lowest 
levels of the dues schedule, dues would not reach 
a prohibitive level. However, I believe the dues 
schedule above the lowest levels should be re- 
vised downward. 

I belong to ALA and intend to remain a mem- 
ber; but I have great difficulty in persuading 
other librarians, especially young ones, to join 
because of the high dues. (It is interesting that 
my husband who is a professional engineer, 
whose salary exceeds mine by more than $4000 a 
year, pays $15 a year less to belong to his na- 
tional professional organization.) 

Perhaps ALA should investigate other profes- 
sional associations! procedures to determine how 
they operate on lower membership dues. 

Mns. Jo ANN BELL 
Librarian 

Pitt Technical Institute 
Greenville, N.C. 


The Pretention on Huron Street 


Do ALA's outrageous dues have any relation- 
ship to librarians’ meagre salaries? Is the coat 
being cut according to the cloth? These are 
some of the questions that have often perplexed 
us at Mansfield. 

We know that some associations, such as the 
Modern Language Association, may charge their 
members as low as $10.00 in annual dues and 
provide them not only the periodical literature 
but other benefits besides, e.g., occasional char- 
tered flights abroad at considerable savings. How- 
ever, these associations may be operating out of 
less pretentious headquarters. But, what differ- 
ence does that make? A Diogenes, even operat- 
ing out of a barrel, could make a favorable 
impression on Alexander the Great. Actually, the 
personal dedication, and not the money-squan- 
dering glamor, is what (I believe) can make the 
profession great. 

Money is needed, of course. It has to be col- 
lected from members. But, what would be the 
optimum rate of charge? Would high rates and 
fewer members be better or would lower rates 
and larger participation be better? I would pre- 
fer the latter, for people who like to make larger 
contributions can do it voluntarily, anyway. It 
appears that a survey of professional librarians 
opinion in this regard would be appropriate. Can 
ALA venture on such a survey, 

Endorsed and signed by: Raleigh DePriest, 
Jan S. Kowal, Margaret W. Zerby, Alberta 
Wang, Nina Berglund, Pauline K. Borodkin, 
Jed H. Taylor, Myron C. Scott, and Victor 
Klopp. 


N.B. Above endorsements cover all Mansfield 
State College librarians, except the head librar- 
ian. 


К. S. Ѕірно 
Acquisitions Librarian 
Mansfield State College 
Mansfield, Pa. 


(Six of the ten signers are currently ALA mem- 
bers. The last opinion survey conducted by mem- 
bership request was on the projected move to 
Washington, D.C. Modest estimates say it cost 
$10,000 for the decision voiced by less than half 
the membership. Ed.) 
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Consider the Wife As Librarian 


One of the difficulties I have found in trying to 
induce college women to go into the library 
profession is the lack of assurance that they will 
find library positions after they have spent time 
and money acquiring a degree. In the light of all 
we hear about the great need for more librarians 
such doubts may seem surprising, but the prob- 
lem is that women, for whom library work might 
have special attraction and practical value, are 
not usually very free to move about and take up 
residence wherever a good job beckons. 

Although this is to some extent a problem 
with men who have family ties and various re- 
sponsibilities, it is particularly acute with 
women, for nowadays women who have prepared 
for a profession are usually married or planning 
to be married, and since it is customary in our 
society for the husband's work to take prece- 
dence in the consideration of place of residence, 
the wife must find a position wherever her hus- 
band's work takes her. 

The young woman who has invested so much 
labor, time, and money in education for librari- 
anship may find herself living in a community 
where all the library positions are filled at the 
particular time when she is ready to go to work. 
Even a librarian with many years af successful 
experience behind her may find it difficult to get 
a position when she moves to a new city. If she 
moves to another state, her problem is com- 
pounded by the different requirements for ac- 
creditation in the different states. And, of course, 
for the person who has trained for one special 
field of librarianship the problem is even more 
difficult. 

Consider, for example, the fact that in smaller 
cities there is likely to be only one public library 
manned by one professional librarian and a 
group of semi-professional or clerical workers— 
not that more professional people could not be 
used profitably, but the budget simply does not 
stretch that far. Ог consider school 
librarianship: there are likely to be only a few 
schools each having one librarian or even per- 
haps sharing a librarian. Contrast this with the 
number of classroom teachers required in the 
same situation. 

Not only are these conditions unfortunate for 
the librarian seeking a position, but the libraries 
and schools of a community are losers in the 
long run, for sooner or later they are likely to 
need someone and the once potential librarian 
will have chalked up as a loss her expensive 
training and moved into some other kind of work 
which was available when she needed it. 


The necessity for graduate work in librarian- 
ship is discouraging enough to many who would 
be assets to the library field, but even those who 
are enthusiastic enough to take this in their 
stride are stopped by the thought that their time 
and money will be wasted. They think about the 
possibilities for library employment in contrast 
with the openings in classroom teaching and 
business. Earlier graduates pass on the word 
about the difficulties of finding jobs in the field. 

One solution to the problem would be to have 
a center where librarians looking for positions 
could find temporary work in their profession 
while waiting for job openings. The present in- 
terest in central systems holds potentialities for 
such employment. Such a center, so far as it con- 
cerns librarians looking for positions, should ser- 
vice an area large enough to take in many em- 
ploying units but not so large as to make any 
such unit impractical as possible employment for 
anyone working at the center. There would thus 
be a pool of professionally trained librarians 
from which the employing units could draw at 
any time. 

While waiting for openings, those working at 
the center could be extremely useful as assis- 
tants in the work there, or they could be sent out 
to help individual libraries over temporary diffi- 
culties. For example, they could serve as substi- 
tutes when school librarians are ill or otherwise 
incapacitated. They could be sent to work tempo- 
rarily when the head or only librarian is too 
busy with some special project to carry on the 
routine work, or when the backlog of work has 
piled up. 

Such work experience would be extremely 
valuable to the newly graduated librarian and 
would serve as a kind of apprenticeship. At the 
same time, such a pool of trained librarians 
would save libraries the time and difficulty of 
searching for qualified employees. 

If there is really a need for many more librari- 
ans and we are really serious about recruiting 
more people to train for librarianship, we will 
have to find some way of assuring employment to 
those who might consider the profession. It is 
not enough for them to know that there are all 
kinds of wonderful positions waiting for them 
around the country. They want to know whether 
they can find work where they are, or they will 
train for some kind of work where they are more 
likely to be thus assured. 


PHYLLIS REAMER 

Asst. Prof. of Library Science 

University of Southwestern 
Louisiana 

Lafayette, La. 
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Comment: “Education and Manpower 
for Librarianship” (October 1968 Bulletin) 


aptitude tests for librarianship? 


After reading Lester Asheim’s report and the 
reactions to it—particularly Dr. Lieberman’s let- 
ter in the ALA Bulletin of December, 1968—I 
find myself in a position of giving critical com- 
ment on critical comment and suggestions to the 
leaders of our profession, who perhaps need no 
suggestions. 

In regards to the education of professional li- 
brarians, the library schools have been rather re- 
miss in their selection procedures. Perhaps we 
should do as they do in the law schools, conduct 
elaborate screening tests prior to allowing 
entrance to graduate library work to determine 
if a person has the aptitude for librarianship, 
and to determine, secondly, what should be their 
major field of interest. Surely our psychologists 
could contrive tests that could determine apti- 
tude for librarianship. The tests should also dis- 
tinquish between the areas where an applicant 
will do best in librarianship. The skills and tech- 
niques of a cataloger are different from those of 
a reference librarian, and the applicant should 
be counseled and encouraged to enter the field of 
their strongest possibility. Undergraduate grades 
alone should not determine entrance to a gradu- 
ate program. Grades are important, as are refer- 
ences, but a combination of grades, experience 
factors, references, interest, and aptitudes should 
be considered in selecting students for library 
school. 

It is true that the directors of library schools 
select students on the basis of undergraduate re- 
cords, references, experience, interest and inter- 
views, but the selections are many times in- 
fluenced by emotional factors that enable an 
inept student to enter library school, to be car- 
ried through, and to graduate to the detriment of 
the profession. The present selection procedures 
may also be keeping out some students with 
poorer undergraduate records who would be a 
credit to the profession. I do not say that tests 
would be the answer to all problems in selecting 
a student, but the director would be able to say 
to the student either yes or no with the addi- 
tional factor of the aptitude and interest tests to 
back him up. Many a student with an excellent 
undergraduate record, good references, interest 
and apparent ability has failed miserably in ac- 
tual library work due greatly, I believe, to a lack 
of aptitude for librarianship. 

As for the para-professional aids, the library 
technicians and their training, I find myself in 
agreement with Dr. Lieberman, “Why not the 
ALA?” Dr. Martinson, in his report on Voca- 
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tional Training for Library Technicians, stated 
that schools for library technicians “have all de- 
veloped on a pragmatic basis in response to per- 
ceived needs in their immediate surroundings" 
and “there has been little systematic analysis of 
likely future demand for library technicians." 
This was written in 1965. Today nothing has 
been done yet, except for several articles in the 
ALA Bulletin and elsewhere indicating some 
awareness of the problem. 

It has been the junior colleges, not the ALA, 
that have taken the lead in developing courses 
for library technicians. In several cases the pro- 
grams have failed due to lack of developing jobs 
within the area. Would it not be better if the 
ALA would accredit junior colleges within the 
major population areas where the need for li- 
brary technicians is greatest? Or why not make 
studies and at least recommend establishment of 
library technician training programs in the areas 
where the need is most apparent. At present the 
distribution of schools with even a minimum of 
library technician training courses is spotty with 
some major areas completely lacking them. After 
having a letter on library technician training 
published in the Pennsylvania Library Associa- 
tion Bulletin, I received a letter from a lady in 
the Philadelphia area asking if such training 
was available in her area. I had to answer that 
there was not, and as far as I know there are not 
any in the Philadelphia area yet. 

It is now up to the ALA to act. We have our 
committees. We have our reports. We know what 
the problem is and where it lies. Have we grown 
so bureaucratic that we can no longer meet the 
perceived needs of our nation and move into the 
areas where action is needed, and was needed 
long ago. By the time we try to seize the reigns 
(sic) again we may find that we can no longer 
exercise control over a runaway program. 

Marcorw H. SriLsoN 
Assistant Librarian and 
Associate Professor 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania 
Indiana, Pa. 


librarians needn’t know everything 


, 


“Education and Manpower for Librarianship’ 
includes some good first steps. One can hope 
that we now continue with zeal a concentrated 
effort at identifying the needed workers for li- 
braries and librarianship. 

The proposal with which I disagree is that Li- 
brary Assistant be identified as a subprofessional 
position. (This is indicated on page 1097 of the 
Bulletin for October, 1968. However, on page 
1099, under levels of library personnel, it is 
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grouped with the professional positions.) To 
consider a person with a B.S. or B.A. a sub- 
professional underrates educational preparation 
and is not at all consistent with professional re- 
quirements in other disciplines. For example, 
school teachers, engineers, politicians, etc. often 
consider the B.S. the basic professional degree. 
While it may be true that the professional per- 
son with the B.S. will not be prepared for all li- 
brary work, it is just as true that he is prepared 
for some particular work. A school teacher is not 
necessarily prepared for all teaching positions 
just because he is a school teacher. The same is 
true of librarians. 

There are multitudes of jobs which the library 
assistant could fill, in a professional way, in 
school libraries, public libraries, special li- 
braries, and even college and university libraries. 
I realize that librarianship serves every disci- 
pline. However, every librarian need not know 
everything. 

Dowarp L. LANIER 
Library Science Librarian 
University of Illinois Library 


Urbana, Ill. 
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Congressional 


Digest 


SCHOOL Controversy in Congress over 
DESEGREGATION Federal "School Desegrega- 

tion Guidelines’ includes 
“Basic Court Ruling and Law Involved,” "Major 
Programs of Federal School-Aid," “Тһе HEW 
‘School Desegregation Guidelines'," and “Action 
Taken by the 90th Congress." Pro & Con dis- 
cussion considers the question of Congressional 
restriction of the application of the schoo! guide- 
lines. February 1969. 


POSTAL Recommendations of the “Кар- 
CORPORATION pel Commission" for establish- 
ment of a Government-owned 
postal corporation are presented, together with 
factual background on past history and present 
organization of the U.S. postal service, as well 
as bills pending and action taken in the 91st 
Congress. Pros & Cons focus on the proposed 
conversion of the Post Office Department to a 
Postal Corporation. March 1969. 
Rates: 1 yr., $12.50; 2 yrs., $22; 3 yrs., $30. 
Single copy, $1.50. 


Write: The Congressional Digest, 3231 P Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007 








Try a Potdevin Label Paster 
free in your library for 10 days. 
Enough time for one operator 
to process up to 20,000 books. 
Without the mess of 

overflow or paste-bottle gluing. 
Or the unnecessary expense of 
pre-gummed pockets. Write 
for our comprehensive new 
folder “Potdevin Label Pasters 
and Edge Pasters” and pick the 
model you'd like to try out: 
manual or automatic; 

6", 8V2" or 12" width. 


No obligation, 
except to your librarians. 


Potdevin 
Machine Co. 


274 North St., Teterboro, N.J. 07608 
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EXCITING, 
EXCITING, 


(p Identifies the Genuine 
Treasure Trove 

Illustrated. Covers 

For Rebound And Prebound 
Children’s Books 


Available only through 
authorized Library 
Binders. A list of these 


2134 East Grand Avenue will be sent on request. 


Des Moines, lowa 
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This fall, as in other years, many accredited colleges 
will start classes with unfilled places. And many good 
students will have failed to be accepted by other 
colleges to which they applied. They will have the rest 
of their lives to ponder this unnecessary bit of irony. 


Perhaps up-to-date, complete information could have 
helped bridge the communication gap. 


The 12th Edition of the College Blue Book is the 
first ever to be compiled by means of electronic data 
processing computers. As a result, it is the most 
powerful tool of its kind ever placed at the command 
of the professional educator or librarian. 


The three-volume 12th Edition of the Blue Book 
contains: narrative descriptions of every college in 
the United States; listings of more than 1800 
curricula; qualifications for more than $100,000,000 
in financial aid to students; and many more important 
facts contained in 3,000 pages with reference to 
more than 10,000,000 easy to find items of information. 





It's a shame those seats are empty. A crying shame. 
Maybe you can still fill them. 


The Collee Blur Book 


CCM Information Sciences, Inc. 
A Subsidiary of Crowell Collier and Macmillan, Inc. 
866 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 


[] Enter my subscription to The College Blue Book 
at the professional rate of $65.50 plus postage. 


[] Send more information. 


Name 





Institution 
Address 
City & State 








r=- 
—————————— 
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STENY 
iIiLECOMPA CK 
iminates the need for aisles between 

acks, which take up the greater part 


available floor space. STANDARD: Here, in 627 square feet of floor space, are seven ranges of shelving, 
with an approximate capacity of 10,500 volumes. 


This is high density book storage on electrically 
tivated Estey bracket stack shelving. All aisle space 
cepting one is eliminated, meaning a virtual 100% 
crease in floor space available. In most installations, 
s means more than doubling the number of volumes 
elved in a given space! There are many other major 
vantages to Estey Elecompack: 1. sharply reduced 
:ctric lighting (only the aisle in use need be lighted). 
stepped up efficiency to air treatment function. 

Fire proof steel bookstacks. 4. Precautionary safety 
vices. 5. A minimum saving of 25% of the conven- 

nal cost of shelving a volume! Estey Elecompack is 
system which has already begun to change the entire 
ncept of efficient library storage! Have you con- 
lered what it might do for your library? 





ESTEY ELECOMPACK: Here are the same seven ranges of shelves in the same floor 

area, condensed into the Estey Elecompack system pattern. More than half of 
г! P. ad the existing floor area is left vacant and available for other important library 
STE CORPORATION functions or, of course, for additional shelving. The total approximate capacity 
AWER E, RED BANK, N. J. 07701 of books that could be shelved is 28,500 volumes. 





499 publications went out of business last year! 





and 520 new ones were born 


Order your copy of the 1969 Ayer Directory— 


ШЗ HUNDRED AND 


and keep up to date 


For 101 years the Ayer Directory of Newspapers and 


FIRST YEAR Periodicals has been the one reliable, comprehensive 


and convenient source of information. 
An incredible amount of finger-tip data... 


1009 


Yer Directory 


[ 
; Newspapers 
ч Periodicals 


actual size: 654 х 934 x 344 





e instant facts on 22,699 publications throughout U. S. 
and Canada 

e addresses, zip codes, subscription prices, editors 
and publishers 

e circulation, publication days, page and column sizes 

e special interest group cross-indexing—religious, fra- 
ternal, college, technical 

* new population figures, estimates and projections— 
to 1975 

e market evaluations—industries, utilities, transporta- 
tion, agricultural production 

* family income, bank deposits, manufacturings and 
equipment statistics, indices— by major marketing 
area and state 

e detailed maps of U. S., Canada, states and provinces 
— giving latest air and rail routes to more than 9100 
publication cities 

e over 750,000 current, accurate and cross-indexed 
facts (150,000 new facts) 


The 1969 print order is the largest ever, but each year the demand for the Ayer Directory exceeds 
the supply. Orders must be shipped on a first come basis. Be sure you receive your copy. 


1600-page 1969 Ayer Directory —Only $40 (postpaid within U. S.) 


clip out and return this coupon today 


Name 


YES, | WANT THE 1969 AYER DIRECTORY OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 
Please send me copies at $40 each (including postage in U. S.) 


Library or firm name... 


City - — = = 
O Bill me (attach your purchase order number or billing form if necessary) 
Г] C.O.D. (I will pay postage) 


Residents of California, Hawaii, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York and Pennsylvania add sales tax. 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 19106 ALA 


State — Zip 








O Payment attached 


SS ||. | Ышш Р = 








memo to members 





The 1969-10 ALA Nominating Committee solicits suggestions from the 


members of the Association for candidates for the office of president 
elect and councilors-at-large for 1970-74. Early response to this 
request will be appreciated. The deadline is April 25, 1969. Names 
should be accompanied by a brief statement of qualifications and may 
be submitted to any member of the Committee: Kenneth F, Duchac, 
Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, New York; R. Kathleen Molz, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; Richard L. O'Keeffe, Rice 
University Fondren Library, Houston, Texas; Joseph C. Shipman, Linda 
Hall Library, Kansas City, Missouri; and Katherine Laich, Los Angeles 
Public Library, 630 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles, California 90017, 
Chairman, 


Frederick N. Cromwell, Director of the U.S.1I.S. in France, was killed in 
an automobile accident on the Champs-Elysees in Paris on February 5. 
Mr, Cromwell was Director of the ALA International Relations Office 
іп 1947-48. He represented the American Ambassador on the Board of 
Trustees of the American Library in Paris. 


Conference Registration Fees were increased by the ALA Executive Board 
at its 1969 Fall Meeting. The new rates become effective at the 
Atlantic City Conference. The registration fee for members becomes 
$15 per week or $6 per day; the fee for non-members becomes $30 per 
week or $12 per day; the fee for library school students remains $5 
per week or $2 per day. Members must show their Personal membership 
card at time of registration. 


Advanced registration will be made for the Atlantic City Conference, 
A form for such registration will be included in the April 1969 issue 
of the ALA Bulletin. 


ing rooms in Atlantic City for the period of our Annual Conference, 
June 22 - 28, However, members requesting accommodations in any of 
the following hotels and motels for the Conference only, not pre- 
conferences, are receiving notices informing them they cannot be 
accommodated: Crillon, Claridge, Dennis, Holiday Inn, Howard Johnson, 
Shelburne-Empress, Lombardy, Mt. Royal, and Traymore. Members are 
being informed that because rooms in these hotels and motels are not 
available, their request is being sent to another hotel or motel for 
assignment, 


Persons who sent in their requests immediately after receiving the 
January ALA Bulletin report they were not assigned any of their 
choices in these ten hotels and motels and have asked why they cannot 
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get space in any one of their first six choices. The answer is the 
pre-conference meetings. ALA pre-conferences in the &bove ten loca- 
tions use approximately 80% of the space (2535 rooms) in those hotels 
available to ALA. Тһе pre-conferences and the hotels and motels 

which are holding space for the registrants were listed in the January 
ALA Bulletin. It is our normal practice to hold rooms for pre-confer- 
ences in the hotels and motels where the pre-conference meetings are 
scheduled.  Pre-conference attendees arrive about two days &head of 
those attending the Conference proper and, therefore, have an edge 

in securing & room. Rooms which &re not assigned to pre-conference 
registrants by May 1 revert to the total room commitment given to ALA 
and will be assigned to requests received at that time. 


The Newark (New Jersey) Public Library will close down on April 1, 


according to a news story issued in Newark on February 10. This w&s 
announced as the unanimous decision of the City Council and was said 
to be a move to reduce the property tax increase. 


Publication ‘of Patterns of Development in Elementary School Libraries 
Today; A Five-Year Report on Emerging Media Centers, by Mary V. Gaver, 


Past President of ALA, was announced at the 1969 Midwinter Meeting. 
The book is available from the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 60611. Author royalties after cost is 
recovered will be given to the American Association of School 
Librarians. 


The 1970 Midwinter Meeting will be held in Chicago, the Executive Board 
confirmed at the Midwinter Meeting. Action was also taken selecting 
Miami Beach over Chicago as the site for the Annual Conference in 


1972. 





The ALA Executive Board will hold its 1969 Spring Meeting at Headquarters 
in Chicago, April 30 - May 2. The Board's Meeting will be preceded 
by meetings of PEBCO's Budget Subcommittee and the Jury for the J. 
Morris Jones - World Book Encyclopedia - ALA Goals Award. 


sa ТУ 


David H. Clift 
Executive Director 





February 14, 1969 


ALA Conferences: Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 22-28, 1969; Detroit, June 
28-Јшу 4, 1970; Dallas, June 20-26, 1971. Midwinter Meetings: Chicago, Jan- 
uary 19-24, 1970; Los Angeles, January 18-23, 1971. 
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Librarians speak out. 


A simple way to boost book circulation... 
send for this report! 





The DuPont Company 
Room 7291A 
The way librarians tell it... Wilmington, DE 19898 


a report on a survey conducted by Du Pont 
among librarians, coast to coast. 


Please send me a free copy of 
the booklet “The Way Librarians 
Tell It", 


Name 


| 
Address | 
i 
| 











City 
State. Zip 














-————----—-——4 





This free booklet reports оп tive and clean, checkout after 
a survey conducted by Du Pont checkout. Dust jackets protected 
among librarians coast to coast. with MYLAR won't tear, rip, crack 
It's called “The Way Librarians or discolor. In fact, they usually 
Tell It"...and it tells about the last as long as a book's binding. 
importance of—and the protec- Be sure to look for the MYLAR 
tion of—book jackets in building trademark when ordering from 
circulation. your supplier’s catalog. 

Du Pont makes the MYLAR* But get the full story in “The 
polyester film used by all leading Way Librarians Tell It". Simply 
book-jacket manufacturers. Jacket fill out the coupon and mail. 
covers of Du Pont’s rugged MYLAR OU POND MYLAR’ 


keep books looking new, attrac- 


909 u s РАТОР? 
REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 
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Books for Elementary School Libraries: 


An Initial Collection 


This new buying guide provides an an- 
notated, subject-arranged core collec- 
tion of 3,000 basic titles for K-8 ele- 
mentary school libraries. All titles are 
curriculum-related. Selections were 
made by active school librarians and 
school library supervisors. In addition 
to use as a first purchase list by new 
libraries, it provides a checklist for 
strengthening existing collections since 
it includes new and older titles both 
trade and reference, brief descriptive 


Periodicals for School Libraries: 
A Guide to Magazines, Newspapers, and Periodical Indexes 


This buying guide lists and annotates 
more than 400 periodicals, newspa- 
pers, and periodical Indexes recom- 
mended for use in grades K-12. An- 
notations describe each item, point out 
special features, indicate grade levels, 


Standards for School 
Media Programs 


Describes the services of the school 
library program, which embraces all 
types of printed and audiovisual ma- 
terials, and presents the requirements 
for personnel, resources, facilities and 
expenditures. With these qualitative 
and quantitative standards, existing 
programs can be judged and plans for 
the future made. Published jointly by 
the American Library Association and 
the National Education Association. 


annotations, full buying information, 
and grade levels are given for cach title. 
Includes a list of professional tools for 
building book collections, directory of 
publishers and distributors, and au- 
thor-title-subject index. An essential 
guide to the essential books for the 
elementary school library. Elizabeth 
D. Hodges, compiler and editor 
Paperbound | Ready in May 

Price to be announced 


and supply buying information. A re- 
liable guide to both the purchase and 
use of periodicals. Marian Н. Scott, 
editor and compiler Paperbound 
Ready in April 

Price to be announced 


Prepared by a Joint Committee of the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians, a division of the American 
Library Association and also a de- 
partment of the National Education 
Association; and the Department of 
Audiovisual Instruction of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


84 pages 
$2.00 


Ready in late March 
Paperbound 
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intellectual freedom 





by Judith F. Krug 


The electorate of the United States is a source 
of never-ending wonderment. We assume that, as 
a whole, the electorate believes in, and is eager to 
practice, intellectual freedom. The evidence, al- 
though limited, seems to point in the opposite di- 
rection. 

Informal studies of attitudes held by Ameri- 
cans toward their Constitution and Bill of Rights 
are undertaken from time to time. The latest 
such study, about which we are aware, was made 
in the fall of 1968.1 The survey was undertaken 
by a group of freshmen at Sacramento State Col- 
lege. It entailed a canvass of the state capital for 
endorsement of a petition titled “Americans in 
Support of Civil Rights.” One hundred thirty 
students, all memebers of an anthropology class, 
participated. They contacted more than 7500 
persons in their quest for signatures supporting 
the following viewpoints: 

We, the undersigned residents of Sacramento 
County, believe that all federal, state, and local of- 
ficials should be required to conform to each of the 
following rules: 

1. The right to trial by jury. 

2. The right of the people to freedom of the press, 
freedom of speech, the right to peacefully assemble, 
and the right to petition. 

3. No person shall be tried twice for the same of- 
fense, nor be compelled to testify against himself, 
nor be deprived of life or liberty without due process 
of law. 

4. An accused person has the right to a speedy 
public trial, to be informed of the charges against 
him, and to have the assistance of a lawyer in his 
defense. 

5. Excessive bail should not be required, nor fines 
be imposed. 

6. No person should be deprived of his rights on 
the basis of his race, color or religion. 


Conceded, many persons will not sign any pe- 
lition, no matter what cause is espoused. But 
5000 of more than 7500 persons contacted by the 
Sacramento State College students flatly refused 
to sign. What the people declined to support 
were shortened versions of Articles 1, 5, 6, 7, 
and 8 of the Bill of Rights, along with a para- 
phrase of the 14th Amendment. 

As readers of this column, you may find some 
of the reasons given for refusing to sign the peti- 
tion interesting. A state legislator (California) 
looked at the second item and refused to sign. 
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“Tm opposed to it," he said. “All it does is to 
permit riots and demonstrations." 

Lay people had other responses: “If you really 
want this kind of thing, why don't you try to get 
it on the ballot?" 

“Tm patriotic. I just don't want to get in- 
volved in this type of thing." 

*You should be put in jail. Your whole orga- 
nization should be put in jail for distributing 
this kind of material." 

“Tm not going to sign. There are too many 
rights already." 

A husband and wife, both school teachers, had 
this comment: “This is communistic and anti- 
American. Are you being paid to circulate this?” 

A Negro woman told an interviewer, *I could 
sign, but I don't want people throwing stones at 
my house or burning it down." 

The survey was in progress during the 1968 
presidential campaign. You may be interested in 
the responses of persons at the various campaign 
headquarters. Nobody at Nixon's headquarters 
would sign. At Wallace's, staffers hedged, but 
the area chairman finally did put down his sig- 
nature. Several signed at Humphrey’s headquar- 
ters, but it was acknowledged that they had had 
prior informatian about the petition. 

There were some enthusiasts, including an el- 
derly man who put down a load of books, ad- 
justed his spectacles, read the petition carefully 
and said: “I really believe in all this.” 

The professor who launched the inquiry and 
petition concluded: *You can legitimately ask 
just how politically educated and politically 
aware the voters are. Democracy can function 
only if you have an educated electorate. This 
kind of thing questions whether we have one." 

At this point, you may be asking where li- 
braries and librarians fit into all of this. The 
easy answer is that the library is the one institu- 
tion where all points of view and all sides of a 
controversy are represented and are available, 
equally, to all. While this may be the easy 
answer, it may not be the truth. Too many li- 
braries seem to take on the personality of their li- 
brarians. The library itself becomes not only the 
repository, but the living proof of the intoler- 
ances and bigotries of the librarian. The Library 
Bill of Rights is a piece of paper which is nice 
to display, but can easily be turned around to 
face the wall. 
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It is difficult to outgrow one's background and 
environment. And yet, is this even necessary? As 
an individual you are permitted to hold whatever 
thoughts, prejudices, and bigotries you so de- 
sire; you may support, on your own time, what- 
ever causes you feel are right, and you may work 
against those that you feel are not right. But as 
a librarian, a member of the profession that in- 
cludes in its basic policy statements the Library 
Bill of Rights, are you not committed, by virtue 
of your position, to support, promote, and defend 
this policy? Must not all points of view and all 
sides of the question be made available to each 
member of the community, equally, regardless of 
his age, race, religion. national origins, or social 
or political views? Libraries must provide for 
the public information and enlightenment. They 
are the only institutions in our society thus so 
committed. The commitment cannot be accom- 
plished if each library depends on the personal- 
ity of the librarian. We all have prejudices—the 
challenge is to ignore them or overcome them in 
the performance of professional duties. 


*Democracy can function only if you have an 
educated electorate." As librarians, we must as- 
sume the responsibility to help provide it. 


“It’s Rich," Vallejo (California) Times-Herald 
(November 17, 1968), pp. 1-2. 


* * * 


Are you prepared to defend intellectual free- 
dom? Are you prepared to fight censorship? Are 
you informed about what groups are attacking li- 
brary materials, what materials are being at- 
tacked and how? 

Do you subscribe to the Newsletter on Intel- 
lectual Freedom? 'The Newsletter provides facts. 
Facts are necessary to defend intellectual free- 
dom. Facts are necessary to fight censorship. 

The Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom, is- 
sued bi-monthly by the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee of the American Library Association. 
Edited by LeRoy Charles Merritt, dean, School 
of Librarianship. University of Oregon. Subscrip- 
tions available from the ALA Subscription De- 
partment. $3 per year. ecc 


SUBSCRIBE AND SAVE 


WESTERMANN LEXIKON DER GEOGRAPHIE 


4 vols. (Text) and 1 vol. (Register) bound 


Subscription Price 


$195.00 


List Price (After Publication of vol. 3) 


$245.00 


VOLUME І now ready 
20,000 entries, over 750 maps, diagrams, charts, etc. Complete index with cross-references 


DISTRIBUTED EXCLUSIVELY IN THE US AND CANADA 


THE WORLD'S LEADING 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSELLERS 





slechert- Hainer, Inc. 


offices in 


ENGLAND/FRANCE/GERMANY/ 
COLOMBIA/BRAZIL 


31 East 10 Street/New York, N. Y. 10003 





washington reports 





by Germaine Krettek and Eileen D. Cooke 
ESEA Hearings 


The 91st Congress is swinging into action with 
the introduction of numerous bills which are 
being studied for library implications, and the 
beginning of hearings on the 5-year extension of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
which is due to expire after fiscal year 1970. Dur- 
ing ALA Midwinter in Washington, Carl Perkins 
(D.-Ky.), Chairman of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, issued an invitation to have 
library spokesmen testify on Title II of HR 514. 
After burning the midnight oil on Sunday in the 
preparation of testimony, three school library 
witnesses appeared before the House Committee 
on Monday morning, February 3, 1969: Cora 
Paul Bomar, director, Division of Educational 
Media, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, North Carolina; Ingrid O. Miller, school 
library consultant, Independent School District 
273, Edina, Minnesota; and Frances Hatfield, 
superintendent of instructional materials, Board 
of Public Instruction, Broward County, Ft. Lau- 
derdale, Florida. A fourth spokesman for Title 
II, ESEA, was Dr. Bernard Donovan, superinten- 
dent of schools for New York City, who made an 
excellent presentation on the importance of the 
program and the need for additional funding. 

Their statements were warmly received, and 
Mr. Perkins and Congressman Louis Stokes (D.- 
Ohio) both asked probing questions that demon- 
strated their interest in libraries. Mr. Perkins ex- 
pressed disappointment that the fiscal year 1970 
budget recommended only $42 million for Title 
II of ESEA, saying “We should at least increase 
the authorization [in the new bill] and give the 
program some stability by giving an authoriza- 
tion of several years, rather than just one or 
two.” At hearings during the rest of the week, 
when many school superintendents testified, ques- 
tioning by members of the Committee repeatedly 
reflected an interest in implementing advance 
funding, so that better planning would be possible. 
Another school superintendent who strongly sup- 
ported Title II was Paul W. Briggs of Cleveland. 

Secretary of HEW, Robert H. Finch, is sched- 
uled to testify on the extension of ESEA on 
March 11. His remarks should give an indica- 
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tion of the Nixon Administration's attitude to- 
ward Title II. 


National Commission on Libraries 


The bill to establish a permanent National 
Commission on Libraries and Information Sci- 
ence, introduced by Rep. William Steiger of Wis- 
consin (see ALA Bulletin, Feb. 1969, p. 174). 
is expected to be picked up by other members of 
the House, and by the time this column appears 
in print, we anticipate that a similar bill will also 
have been introduced in the Senate. These bills 
are being sponsored by members of both political 
parties, and it is hoped that a co-sponsor from 
every state in the union will come forward. The 
enunciation of a national policy to provide ade- 
quate library services to all American people, 
and the establishment of a permanent National 
Commission, now have the official endorsement 
of ALA, since Council approved a resolution to 
this effect on January 30, 1969, at Midwinter. 
The Nixon Administration position in relation 
to this proposal is not yet known. 


Congressional Committees 

As of this writing, the Congress has not yet 
announced the membership of the education sub- 
committee under the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. Senator Claiborne Pell of 
Rhode Island is the chairman of the education 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, which is chaired by Sen. 
Ralph Yarborough of Texas. The other members 
of the Senate Education Subcommittee are: Ralph 
Yarborough (D.-Tex.), Jennings Randolph (D.- 
W.Va.), Harrison Williams (D.-N.J.), Edward 
Kennedy (D.-Mass.), Walter Mondale (D.- 
Minn.). Thomas Eagleton (D.-Mo.), Jacob Javits 
(R.-N.Y.), Winston Prouty (R.-Vt.), Peter Domi- 
nick (R.-Col.), George Murphy (R.-Calif.), and 
Richard Schweiker (R.-Pa.). 


1970 Budget 

The 1970 U.S. Budget, prepared by the John- 
son Administration, was sent to Congress on 
January 15. It is expected the President Nixon 
will transmit an additional message of his own 
in the near future, which will carry supplemental 
requests, representing the Republican Adminis- 
tration’s program priorities. In the meantime, the 
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following information shows the funds requested 
for library-related programs in the 1970 Budget 


of the United States Government: 
Funds for Library-related Programs 


Elementary and Secondary Education Act 


Title I—Educ. Deprived Children 

Title II—School Library Resources, Textbooks, 
and Other Instruc. Matls. 

Title III—Supplementary Educ. Centers 

Title V—Strengthening St. Educ. Depts. 

Title VI—Educ. of Handicapped Children 

Title VII—Bilingual Educ. Programs 


Library Services and Construction Act 


Title I—Public Library Services 
II—Publie Library Construction 
III—Interlibrary Cooperation 

IVA— State Inst. Library Services 

IVB—Library Services to the Physically 

Handicapped 


National Defense Education Act 
Title III—Instructional Assistance 
Higher Education Act 


Title I—Community Service Program 
Title II—College Library Assistance and 
Library Training and Research 
Part A—College Library Resources 
Part B—Library Training, including Institutes 
Research 
Part C—LC Acquisition and Cataloging 
Title III—Developing Institutions 
Title V—Educ. Professions Development 
Title VIA—Equipment and Materials for Higher 
Education 
Title VIII—Networks for Knowledge 
Title IX—Education for Public Service 
Title X—Improvement of Graduate Programs 





International Education Act 
Higher Education Facilities Act 


Construction, including Libraries : 
Title I—Undergraduate 
II—Graduate 
III—Loans 


Medical Library Assistance Act and ) 


National Library of Medicine | 
Older Americans Act 

Adult Education Act 

Public Broadcasting Act 

National Agricultural Library 


Library of Congress 


FY '70 Budget 
Recommendation 
$1,226,000,000! 
42,000,000 
172,876,000 
29,750,000 
29,250,000 
10,000,000 


49,894,000 


35,000,000 
9,185,000 
2,281,000 
2,094,000 


1,334,000 


-0- 


9,500,000 


42,606,000 





42 
25, 
8,25 
2 
7 


‚356,000 
35,000,000 
105,000,000 


3,000,000 
750,000 


2,000,000 


130,000,000 
20,000,000 
10,670,000 


22,182,000 


29,250,000 
50,000,000 
5,625,000 
3,226,750 
43,074,800 


‘Request for FY 1971, reflecting a minimum for- 


ward funding provision. 


New USOE Chief 


James E. Allen, Jr., New York State Educa- 
tion Commissioner, has been appointed by Presi- 
dent Nixon to the post of U.S. Commissioner of 
Education. If confirmed by the Senate, he will 
probably take office about May 1. He will also 
serve as Assistant Secretary of Education in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Mr. Allen is known to be an advocate of school 
integration and more community involvement in 


the schools. 





The exciting story 
of Israel—her history, 


geography, culture, and people 


This comprehensive new reference work, 
by Dr. Zev Vilnay, is based on the most 
authoritative, up-to-date information 
available. It covers Israel in detail, from 
Biblical times right up to the present day, 
encompassing 3,548 years of important 
history. Scores of brilliant maps are sup- 
plemented by photographs, drawings, and 
charts. 


THE NEW ISRAEL ATLAS 
se Bible to 


37 ме Present 
име Гау 


91⁄2 x 11 inches, 
112 pages, 

190 photographs, 
maps, charts, 
and drawings, 
$7.95 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 10036 








Why did Detroit 
withhold power 
steering from the 
American public 
for 26 years? 


The story of Francis W. Davis, 
who invented power 
steering in 1926, then 
battled Detroit until 1952 
to bring it to the public. 
Amazing revelations of 
Detroit automotive 
giants’ disregard for 
public safety! 


THE > 


AMERICAN 


By Houston Branch and Wendell Smith. 

216 pp. 17 photos plus 18 diagrams and 
technical drawings, 

index and bibliography $6.95 

At your bookseller or ACROPOLIS BOOKS 
COLORTONE BUILDING, 2400 17TH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 20009 
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Each of these titles is a standard reference that 
deals with ballads and songs. Taken together they 
provide a wealth of information from which 
character and origin may be examined, and rela- 
tionships between analogous ballads and songs of 
different countries may be studied. 





From an historical point of view, ballads and songs are especially valuable as they 
record the feelings, usages, and modes of life of a particular people at a particular 


time. 


Most of these titles were widely acclaimed at the time of their original 


publication; today, they will have broad appeal to the growing number of persons 
who have become cognizant of the original, simple, and elemental forms of the 
traditional ballad and song. 


A Century of Ballads, Illustrative of 
the Life, Manners and Habits of the 
English Nation During the Seventeenth 
Century 

by John Ashton 


A collection of eighty English ballads of the 
seventeenth century. Arranged under nine 
headings, the subjects covered include social 
ballads, supernatural ballads, historical bal- 
lads, love ballads, drinking ballads, sea 
ballads, etc. Of special value are the de- 
lightful illustrations in facsimile of the 
originals. 

1887/374p./$13.50 


A Collection of Seventy-Nine Black- 
Letter Ballads and Broadsides, Printed 
in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
Between the Years 1559 and 1597 


Sixteenth-century broadside ballads from 
Henry Huth Library. Social, historical, 
and topical subjects. Introduction and 
illustrative notes. 

1867/355p./$16.50 


An American Garland; Being a Collec- 
tion of Ballads Relating to America 
by Sir Charles Harding F irth 


British. ballads (including broadsides) on 
American and Canadian themes. 
1915/91p./$7.50 


Ancient Songs and Ballads from the 
Reign of King Henry II to the Revolu- 
tion. 3rd ed. 

by Joseph Ritson 


Best edition of basic collection of ballads 
and folk songs, including additional ballads 
from Ritson's A Select Collection of En- 
glish Songs, 1783. Important essays on 
minstrelsy, songs, and music. 
1877/526p./$16.50 
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Bishop Percy's Folio Manuscript, Bal- 
lads & Romances 
New introduction by Leslie Shepard 


From the seventeenth-century manuscript 
upon which Bishop Percy based his famous 
Reliques, this is the definitive scholarly 
edition of the most important document of 
British balladry. 

1867-68/4 vols. in 3/1880p./$87.50 


Early Ballads Illustrative of History, 
Traditions, and Customs; Also Ballads 
and Songs of the Peasantry of England, 
Taken Down from Oral Recitation 
and Transcribed from Private Manu- 
scripts, Rare Broadsides, and Scarce 
Publications 

by Robert Bell 


Important early collection of traditional 
British folk songs and ballads, with notes, 
Combines J. H. Dixon's Ancient Poems, 
Ballads and Songs with additional material. 
1877/480p./$16.50 


Folk-Songs of the Upper Thames; 
With an Essay on Folk-Song Activ- 
ity in the Upper ThamesNeighborhood. 
by Alfred Williams 


Basic area collection of British folk songs 
and ballads from oral tradition. 
1923/306p./$14.00 


Minstrelsy Ancient and Modern 
by William Motherwell 


Important early collection of Scottish bal- 
lads and songs; appendix contains musical 
notation of 33 tunes. Long introductory 
study of ballad literature and sources for 
other versions of ballads. 
1873/531p./$16.50 


Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border 
by Sir Walter Scott 


Best edition of the classic standard collection 
of historical and romantic ballads collected 
in the southern counties of Scotland. Since 
the first edition appeared over a hundred 
and sixty years ago, the Minstrelsy has had 
an incalculable influence on all subsequent 
ballad literature. Appendixes, notes, index. 
1902/4 vols./1766p./$64.50 


Modern Street Ballads 
by John Ashton 


One hundred thirty-eight typical street bal- 
lads of the nineteenth century, illustrating 
period interests and popular feelings. Fac- 
simile woodcuts, introduction and classi- 
fied contents. 

1888/421p./$14.00 


Singing Soldiers 
by John Jacob Niles 
Songs with music and anecdotes of Ameri- 


can Negro soldiers in World War |, 
1927/171p./$6.00 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
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midwinter 
meeting 


The Search for ALA 1969 


or 


A Short Trip Down the 
Rabbit 
Hole 


Looking back on that Midwinter Meeting in Washington, D.C., still reel- 
ing from the Inaugural with partially dismantled bleachers and review- 
ing stands looking too much like scaffolding. A city in the grip of a fear 
of its own streets. Where cabs become armoured cars that whisk you 
from place to place while skirting certain sections of the nation’s capital. 
Looking back, it is a wonder that it didn’t occur to me then that every- 
one should have had flamingo birds under their arms in the lobby of the 
cavernous Shoreham Hotel. Everyone should have been flailing away at 
balled-up hedgehogs while stacks of cards flew off in all directions. It 
was really like that. There was an air of madness all over the place. 

A library system (Montgomery County, Maryland) tossed a nice little 
soiree in their hotel room with all the aplomb of an exhibitor. At the 
first-presentation-at-Midwinter-of-the-Newbery-Caldecott-winners, Daniel 
Melcher, son of the original donor of the award and host for the recep- 
tion, had just announced his quitting the R. R. Bowker Co. At the Pebco 
meetings they were deploring the past record of not evaluating program 
and spending too much time on the budget, while the Committee on Or- 
ganization (COO) was recommending that the Program Evaluation and 
Budget Committee (Pebco) be abolished and a new unit devoted to ex- 
clusive preparation of the budget be created. Meanwhile, over at Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica’s announcement of the 10 finalists in their annual 
school library awards program, new Health, Education, and Welfare 
Secretary, Robert Finch, and Carolyn Whitenack, past president of the 
American Association of School Librarians (AASL), were shouting 
“Baby” to each other across the speaker’s rostrum. 

A librarian from Appalchia nearly broke up a meeting of a Young 
Adult Service Division committee by telling of her bookmobile driver 
that had been building such tremendous circulation by working into the 
wee hours of the night. Too bad it was discovered that along with the 
books he was pushing “mountain dew.” 

The Council of AFL-CIO Unions for Scientific, Professional and Cul- 
tural Employees set up a “Hospitality Suite” at the Washington-Hilton 
and plastered the lobby of the Shoreham with invitations to come-on- 
over and “talk about what unions can do and are doing for the library 
profession.” The winner of the Newbery Medal for outstanding chil- 
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Pebco 
Braces Itself 


Richard Darling 
Calls for Pebco 


Reorganization 
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dren’s literature turned up looking too much like Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. One group of librarians come sputtering back from dinner on-the- 
town. The restaurant they had chosen scheduled all of their reservations 
on a computer. (There was no escape.) 

The new Round Table for Social Responsibilities was approved and 
then had its first meeting to start formal organization. They ended up 
sounding like many older ALA groups by arguing most of their first 
meeting away on whether they should meet now or later. 

As T say, there was a fine air of madness about the place. There also 
was a feeling of new intent and purpose. There were a lot of new faces, 
too. Young and excited faces. Some admitted they had come just to find 
out what goes on at Midwinter and to learn more about how ALA 
works. Everywhere I went, as observer from Executive Board to division 
committee meetings and clandestine conferences in hallways, over a 
drink, at dinner, or occasionally by written messages passed through the 
hotel mail . . . everywhere there was a searching for meaning, definition 
and purpose. 

The challenge is on all of us who belong to libraries and its largest 
Association. There is work to be done. I have, yet, to meet anyone from 
the “top” to the “bottom” of the pecking-order who does not agree on 
the need for change. It is when you ask what is to be done that you get 
a flurry of tangential statements, and visions of flamingos, hedgehogs, 
and flying cards appear. Everyone is playing the game amidst shouts of 
“Off With Their Heads” and no one is certain just what is the score. GRS. 


If anxiety could be termed the flavor of the Program Evaluation and 
Budget Committee (Pebco) at Kansas City, then anticipation was the 
word for the sessions in Washington. Not unlike its bigger brother on 
the Potomac, money was the root of all. The committee spent a total of 
seven and a half hours at Midwinter Meeting being briefed and prodded 
to think ahead and be ready to face problems of budget versus program 
at the Atlantic City Conference in June. LeRoy Gaertner, associate exec- 
utive director for fiscal services, provided a clear picture of the budget- 
ing procedures used by ALA and a review of the budget along with the 
problems it presented for the past fiscal year. Members of Pebco were 
impressed with the presentation to the point of suggesting that Council 
and Membership meetings in Atlantic City be similarly briefed. 

Willard O. Youngs, Executive Board member, presented a rundown 
on the problems faced by the demands made on the budget at Kansas 
City. He pointed out that for the first time in budgeting history the re- 
quests for program exceeded money available by over a half million dol- 
lars. In an unusual procedure, headquarters staff was asked to review 
the budget and the resulting reduction in requests equalled some 400 
thousand dollars. From there on in it was up to Pebco, and history tells 
us it was a painful job (ALA Bulletin, July-August, pp. 827-29) . 


Richard Darling, a member of Pebco last year, presented a paper to 
the Pebco group that provided a clear, sharp-edged picture of problems 
in organization. 


Program development and budgeting for program support can hardly be de- 
scribed as exact or scientific processes in any organization. Certainly they 
cannot be in a large and complex professional organization such as ALA. 
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Measuring benefits in terms of dollars is exceedingly difficult. Yet, when we 
allot a sum of money to an activity, the price tag does, in a sense, indicate 
our evaluation of the importance of that activity. We cannot avoid some kind 
of evaluation or judgement in the budget process unless we have access to 
unlimited funds. In ALA, as we know, the limits of our total budget are 
fixed before approval of the item budget really begins. With no means to 
increase resources during a given fiscal year, we can only choose among var- 
ious programs and activities those which the Association is to support in full 
or in part. With a fixed income, we should attempt to make the best in- 
formed decisions possible, knowing why and how budget requests have origi- 
nated, how they relate to the total program of the Association, and how the 
originator of the request and the officers to whom he is responsible relate 
that request to the context of ALA's goals. 

It is surely not too harsh to say that our approach to the necessary budget 
cuts when Pebco met at Kansas City illustrated a method in which we can 
take little pride. We had not evaluated programs to determine their impor- 
tance to the achievement of our goals. We did not, except pragmatically and 
in haste, relate the achievements of various activities to their previous expen- 
ditures and their budget items. We cut where we saw the possibilities of the 
biggest dividends. We cut activities where leadership positions were tempo- 
rarily vacant. We cut at the expense of the professional staff. We cut the 
budget in such unseemly panic and with so little rationale for our cuts that 
part of our action was repudiated by Council. . . 


Darling went on to suggest that Pebco devote more time to the evalua- 
tion of ALA program and offered a series of criteria-questions to assist 
in this process. He concluded with a plea. 


Evaluations have to be made in developing budgets. These evaluations, and 
subsequent decisions, should follow logical procedures, which will stand the 
light of public scrutiny. When we know what the objectives and goals of a 
unit are, why budget proposals have originated, and the context into which 
they fit, we can make judgements for which we need not apologize. 


Almost simultaneously the Committee on Organization (COO) was 
presenting its recommendations to the Executive Board on the reorgani- 
zation and re-emphasis of Pebco. The paper was approved and submit- 
ted to Council. It is presented here in its entirety for study by the mem- 
bership. 


The Committee on Organization has been grappling with the question of the 
need to reorganize the American Library Association since President Vosper 
told Council at New York in July 1966 in answer to a question from the 
floor that a recommendation on reorganization was inherent in the responsi- 
bilities of the Committee on Organization and that the matter had been re- 
ferred to that committee. At that time, he indicated that in this way the 
question of reorganization would come before a Membership Meeting or 
Council Meeting. 

In previous years, the question of reorganization has been referred to spe- 
cial committees for consideration. These committees, known as Activity Com- 
mittees, have recommended changes in the structure of ALA. The last Activ- 
ities Committee was the Fourth, which reported in December, 1948. In 1954, 
the Executive Board employed Cresap, McCormick, and Paget to undertake 
a management study of ALA, financed in part by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. The CMP report formed the basis for ALA's 
present structure, adopted in 1956. 

The process of total reorganization has not been faced with equanimity by 
people who were members in 1956. They saw the energies of the member 


COO Position 
Paper on 
Reorganization 
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leadership and of staff diverted in part from program to reorganization for a 
period of two years or more; they saw great expenditures of money, not only 
for the study, but for the consequent materials, meetings, and reports that it 
engendered; they saw differences of opinion about structure magnify into 
emotionally supported, partisan positions. Although the questions to be re- 
solved aroused vital membership involvement and reaction, and the results 
have proved workable for a reasonable length of time, any steps taken now 
to bring about a major reorganization such as the appointment of a Fifth 
Activities Committee must be supported by clear evidence of need. 

Therefore, in January 1967 in New Orleans, the Committee on Organiza- 
tion began to investigate and evaluate the effectiveness of the present organi- 
zational structure and the justifications for a total reorganization or the 
maintenance of the status quo. During its investigation, the committee identi- 
fied the following major arguments for and against reorganizing the entire 
Association: 


Reasons for Reorganizing 


l. Dissatisfaction exists on the part of some members with the organiza- 
tion and operation of the Association. 

2. Continually increasing membership requires the creation of a new orga- 
nization structure to accommodate them and involve them in the overall 
work of the Association. 

3. Proliferation of units and sub-units has resulted in overlapping inter- 
ests, duplication of effort, increasingly complex administrative procedures 
and a continuing increase of cost for headquarters staff and operation. 

4. Concentration of activity in the hands of a comparatively small number 
of individuals is a result of the present organizational structure. 

5. Protocol and red tape created by the sprawling structure strangle the 
Association's output, making it necessary to spend a disproportionate 
amount of time coping with organization problems at the expense of produc- 
tive work. 

6. Communication between the Association and its parts, the Association 
and its members, the Association and its staff must be improved by creating 
more effective channels so that the quantity and quality of information re- 
quired for the effective operation of the Association can be disseminated 
rapidly to every individual who needs to know. 


Presenting reports to Council were (I. to r.) Edmon Low, chairman of the Subcommittee on Copyright; Mrs. 
Carma R. Leigh, chairman, Legislation Committee; Spencer G. Shaw, chairman, Awards Committee; and Robert 
Sheridan, chairman, Committee on Organization. 








Reasons against Reorganizing 


1. Present organizational structure is able to support an effective Associa- 
tion program for reaching its goals of national influence as is evidenced by 
the impressive success in securing both governmental and private funding 
for a wide variety of projects and programs. 

2. Present structure has some flexibility and adaptability and a method of 
effecting changes in the structure has already been provided, but up to this 
time no serious attempt has been made to carry out remedial action within 
the present structure. 

3. Association has not really recovered from the reorganization growing 
out of the Fourth Activities Committee and later by comprehensive survey 
by Cresap, McCormick and Paget. 

4. Massive reorganization would drain away huge amounts of Association 
resources in manpower and money and would hamper continuation of pres- 
ent programs of action. It would probably mean that for two or more years 
the Association would be marking time. 

5. Many problems are caused simply by growth in membership and com- 
plexity of the field of librarianship. 

6. It is the judgment of the Committee on Organization that a large per- 
centage of the membership are reasonably well satisfied with the structure 
which they feel represents their individual needs and interests. 


The Committee on Organization, after considering all of the factors above, 
unanimously voted to reject the concept of total reorganization at this time 
because it appears to lack the support of a majority of the membership, its 
effects would be far more destructive than constructive to the ongoing pro- 
grams of the Association, and the percentage of improvement which might 
be effected would be minuscule in comparison with the resources which 
would have to be expended to attain this improvement. 

The Committee on Organization recommends that Council adopt the fol- 
lowing proposals for action which could result in substantial simplification 
of the existing organizational structure with attendant benefits in speed and 
responsiveness to membership needs: 


1. Require that all units conduct an extensive reappraisal of their own 
subunit structure with the goal of simplifying by elimination or combination. 
(He digressed here to point out that this program was already underway. Ed.) 

2. Adopt a pattern for standardization of committee structure and termi- 
nology within ALA divisions, committees and other units. 

3. Adopt guidelines and criteria for judging the formation and viability of 
all units. 

4. Require that all Association and unit procedures be re-examined and 
simplified wherever possible. 

5. Instruct ALA staff to avoid inter- and intradivisional overlaps and du- 
plications and give them authority to settle such jurisdictional disputes sub- 
ject to appeal of their decision to the Committee on Organization. 

6. Control proliferation by suggesting that before a new unit is created all 
other units be examined to determine whether the goal can be accomplished 
through an existing unit. 

7. Encourage officers of such units as have governing bodies to make 
greater use of their governing bodies as alternates to creating new units. 

8. Limit the number of ALA and unit offices or committee appointments 
which an individual may occupy simultaneously in order to insure greater 
involvement and better use of more members in Association activities. Com- 
mittee reappointment should be based on activity and contribution as a com- 
mittee member and should not be automatic. 


If Council adopts this Position Paper, the Committee on Organization will 
develop specific guidelines for adoption by Council in accordance with the 
recommendations above. 
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Mary V. Gaver received ''quotation" bookends as a token of "Twenty Questions" could be the name of the 
esteem from Phyllis Hochstettler on behalf of the American 

Association of School Librarians at a luncheon marking the 

3rd edition of Patterns of Development in Elementary School 

Libraries Today: A Five Year Report on Emerging Media Cen- 

ters published by Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. Miss Gaver 

donates the royalties to the Association. 


It is the opinion of this committee that if these recommendations are fol- 
lowed and if the Association can approach a self-study with an open mind, a 
critical eye, and without defensiveness then we may accomplish the same 
goals by evolution without the attendant destruction and aftermath of a revo- 
lution. 


Discontinue Pebco 


The Committee on Organization also recommended that the Program eval- 
uation and Budget Committee (Pebco) be discontinued and that a new Ad- 
visory Committee on Program Evaluation and Support be established, and 
that a new Budget Assembly be established to follow the proposed budge- 
tary process outlined below: 


The Committee on Organization, acting in response to the Executive 
Board's directive to evaluate the present organization of the American Li- 
brary Association, began in early 1968 an examination of the budgetary pro- 
cesses of the Association and the role of the Program Evaluation and 
Budget Committee within that process. While this evaluation was under way, 
à request was received directly from Pebco, and also later from the Execu- 
tive Board, to recommend a new budgetary process which might correct 
some of the faults in the present organization and procedure. The following 
Proposed Budgetary Process, which we believe retains the best features of 
the present process while altering those features which experience has 
shown need change, is the Committee's recommendation in response to those 
requests, 


Introduction 


The budget of any organization is the yearly plan for expenditure of 
funds to advance that organization toward some of its long-range goals de- 
rived from the aspirations of the organization. It is intended to stimulate, 
not limit the progress of the organization. 

In proposing a new budgetary process for the American Library Associa- 
tion, the Committee on Organization believes that under this plan the Asso- 
ciation's budget planning should become more of a means to a long-range 
goal than simply a year-to-year operation, Not only should program become 
the focus, but emphasis should be placed upon accomplishment to stimulate 
adequate financing rather than adjustment of programs to the availability of 
funds. 
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game for Mrs. Peggy Blankley at the registra- 
tion desk for Midwinter Meeting. 
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Leroy J. Gaertner, associate executive director for fiscal ser- 
vices, provided counsel and background materials for the 


investigations into the dues structure, the budget, and the 


building program at Midwinter Meeting. 


The spending of money, as controlled in a budget, should be demanded 
and also supported by the members of ALA reacting to program excellence 
and Association needs. 


Proposal 


The proposal includes the establishment of a five-man Advisory Committee 
on Program Evaluation and Support to be appointed by the ALA president, 
and the establishment of a Budget Assembly representing major units of 
ALA including Council. 


I. Advisory Committee on Program Evaluation and Support: 


(a) Consisting of: four members of ALA, one of whom the President of 
ALA will designate each year as chairman, and the ALA Treasurer, ex 
officio but with voting privilege. 
(b) Appointed by: ALA President, with approval of the Executive Board. 
(It is recommended that members be selected on the basis of broad under- 
standing of the various aspects of the ALA program, in order to enable them 
to make appropriate evaluative judgments.) 
(c) Terms: four years on a staggered basis. No reappointment. 
(d) Duties: 
1. To study all budget requests, calling on staff for information and clari- 
fication. 
2. To evaluate the requests in relation to established criteria based on 
ALA goals and such program criteria as need, timeliness, practicability, 
etc., with special attention to items with possibilities for outside funding. 
3. To prepare a balanced tentative budget, for consideration by the mem- 
bers of the Budget Assembly in advance of the Annual Conference, with 
an explanation of the criteria used, and the reasons for the elimination or 
reduction of certain items. 
4. To answer questions from the Budget Assembly, and to listen to 
suggestions for adjustments in the budget. 
5. To reconsider the budget in the light of the questions and suggestions, 
and to make any adjustments deemed necessary by the committee. 
6. To submit the recommended budget to the Executive Board for action. 


IT. Budget Assembly: 


(a) Consisting of: vice-presidents of divisions, chairmen of ALA commit- 
tees, vice-chairmen of round tables, five Councillors-at-large excepting those 
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nominated by divisions, and five Councillors from Chapters to be selected by 
Council annually. 
(b) Duties: 
1. To study the balanced tentative budget submitted by the Committee be- 
fore the Annual Conference. 
2. To raise questions, or offer suggestions for amendment at the meeting 
of the Committee and the Budget Assembly at the Annual Conference. 
3. To interpret the tentative budget to the bodies they represent, and to 
report on questions and suggestions of the Budget Assembly. 
(c) Observers: 
1. The members of the Executive Board, the members of Council, the 
presidents of Divisions, the chairmen of round tables, and ALA staff mem- 
bers will be invited to attend the Midwinter Meeting. 
2. All members of ALA who wish will be welcome to attend the Annual 
Conference session of the Committee and the Budget Assembly as observ- 
ers. 


ПІ. Proposed Guidelines for the Operation of the Committee: 

(a) Midwinter Meeting: (approximately 3 hrs.) Meeting of the Commit- 
tee and the Budget Assembly to hear: 

1. A review of the budgetary process by the ALA Treasurer and the 

Comptroller, followed by questions. 

2. A review of the evaluative process by a member of the Committee, fol- 

lowed by questions. 

(b) Spring: (approximately 18-20 hrs.) Meeting of the Committee with 
the vice-president of ALA, the executive director, the deputy executive direc- 
tor, and the associate executive director for fiscal services, and, as needed, 
the associate executive directors for administrative services and publishing 
services, and other staff members to: 

1. Study budget requests. 

2. Evaluate requests. 

3. Prepare a balanced tentative budget, with justification, for distribution 

to members of the Budget Assembly. 

(c) Annual Conference: 

l. (approximately 4 hrs.) Meeting of the Committee and Budget Assem- 

bly to hear: 

A brief recap of the budgetary process by the Comptroller; a brief recap 

of the evaluation process by a member of the Committee; and the presen- 

tation of the balanced tentative budget, followed by questions and sugges- 
tions. 

2. (approximately 2-4 hrs.) Meeting of the Committee to: 

Review questions and suggestions received from the Budget Assembly; 

and to adjust the budget as and if it is deemed necessary, and if the 

Comptroller's latest estimates require or allow, and to prepare it for rec- 

ommendation to the ALA Executive Board. 

3. (approximately 1-2 hrs.) Report of the Committee to the Executive 

Board by the chairman, assisted by the Comptroller and the Treasurer. 


The Committee on Organization believes that this revised process: 
IV. Retains these desirable features of the present process: 


(a) Opportunity for review of the total ALA budget by elected members. 
(b) Opportunity for justification of items by division representatives. 
(c) Development of a balanced budget by a small group. 


V. Corrects faults in the present process by: 

(a) Placing full responsibility for the preparation of the budget to be 
presented to the Executive Board on a continuing committee, selected with 
this specific purpose in mind and not representing any specific unit of the 
Association. 
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(b) Giving the Committee ample time (18-20 hrs.) to work with staff as- 
sistance on the preparation of a balanced tentative budget. 

(c) Allowing representatives of ALA committees, round tables, and Coun- 
cil, in addition to representatives of divisions, to react to the budget. 

(d) Preparing representatives of units for their Annual Conference task 
in a brief instructional meeting at the Midwinter Meeting. 

(e) Allowing these representatives of units to see and study the balanced 
tentative budget before the Annual Conference. 

(f) Allowing ample time for questions and suggestions from the Budget 
Assembly at the Annual Conference, but leaving the final responsibility for 
decision on recommendations to the Executive Board to the Committee. 


For the first time, the secret did not have to be laboriously kept for 
several months. No sooner had the committee made its decision than the 
machinery started to get the winners there at Midwinter for the excite- 
ment-filled revelation. In a glittering reception in the Diplomat Room of 
the Shoreham Hotel, Isabella Jinnette, chairman of the Newbery-Calde- 
cott Awards Committee, announced the winners. Lloyd Alexander, au- 
thor of The High King, published by Holt, Rinehart and Winston, re- 
ceived the coveted Newbery Medal. Uri Shulevitz, illustrator of The Fool 
of the World and the Flying Ship, by Arthur Ransome (Farrar, Straus 
and Giroux), was named the Caldecott winner for 1968. 

Runners-up for the Newbery award were Julius Lester, To Be A Slave 
(Dial Press) and Issaac Singer, When Shlemiel Went to Warsaw and 
Other Stories, (Farrar, Straus and Giroux). The runner-up for the Cal- 
decott Medal was Why the Sun and the Moon Live in the Sky by Elphin- 
stone Dayrell, illustrations by Blair Lent (Houghton, Mifflin Company). 

Lloyd Alexander, looking like a replica of Hans Christian Andersen, 
was present for the announcement and was allowed to hold the medal 
for a few moments. He will not be able to take it home until the formal 
presentation at the Newbery-Caldecott dinner, Tuesday, June 24, in At- 
lantic City. 


Son of the donor of the Newbery-Caldecott Medals, Daniel Melcher, 
and sponsor of the announcement reception at Midwinter, had an- 
nounced his resignation as chairman of the R. R. Bowker Company, the 
well-known book-trade and library publishing firm which last year was 
merged into the Education Division of the Xerox Corporation. Accord- 
ing to a New York Times story Friday, January 31, 1969, he resigned 
“because he felt out of touch with his executive associates.” 


Closed hearings with invited representatives from divisions, round ta- 
bles, affiliates, and associates were held throughout the conference by the 
Membership Committee Subcommittee to Study the ALA Dues Structure 
under a charge given by the Executive Board at the Kansas City Confer- 
ence. Chairman Frank B. Sessa was careful to explain prior to each ses- 
sion that the committee wanted to listen to any and all suggestions and 
recommendations on revision of the dues structure. He explained that 
the subcommittee had not met on this subject prior to the hearings and 
had no particular plan or steps in mind. He emphasized that they wished 
to have the benefit of the membership thinking on the subject prior to 
formulating a proposal for the Executive Board and the Membership 
Meeting. The plan of action called for a proposal prior to the Atlantic 
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City conference and publication of the proposal in the ALA Bulletin to 
allow the membership time to study the proposal. 

The testimony in both the closed and the special open hearings indi- 
cated general agreement that adjustments must be made in the dues 
structure. The method and style of these adjustments were as diversified 
as the number testifying. 

In the open hearings background materials supplied to the partici- 
pants had a dramatic effect. A listing of the costs of membership both 
direct and indirect based on the total of 36,850 members at September 1, 
1968 (beginning of the 1968—69 fiscal year), was provided. It cost $3.77 
per member to maintain membership records, conduct elections, and 
provide membership promotion. It cost $4.65 to provide the periodicals 
that are perquisite to membership. It cost $4.94 per member to provide 
administrative costs (salary and/or traveling expenses for the Executive 
Office, 2/14 of division offices, the Executive Board and Officers). An 
ditional $2.67 is needed per member to provide such indirect costs as 
accounting, office and building expenses. The grand total is $16.03. 


Those at the hearings expressed shock that 10,232 members were in 
the $6 per year classification for those with salary up to $3000 per 
anum. Additional concern was voiced that there were 3277 in the $10-15 
thousand class but only 573 in the over $15 thousand a year classifica- 
tion. This brought on a rash of atrocity stories of directors having their 
membership through their organization, and others just plain lying 
about their income status. Calls were made for the inclusion of a copy of 
the W-2 form as part of the application for membership. Several Life 
Members felt guilty about having paid $100 or $250 dollars for that 
privilege in decades past. Young librarians said that the richer librari- 
ans should carry the financial burdens. Older librarians felt that maybe 
a flat rate ($35) would be the answer. 

At times the open hearing became distracted from the purpose and 
became a rather maudlin exercise of “what-good-old-ALA-means-to-me” 
on the one hand to “I’m-just-a-young-librarian-struggling-along-on- 
$7500-a-year." They both had their points but it was obvious none of 
them had the solution. It would seem the subcommittee would have a 
better time of it if they were super-magicians. 


Meeting in the cavernous Regency Ballroom wired for sound with ten 
microphones scattered about, Council I was well attended by members 
and observers. Mrs. Percy Clark was on hand as the parlimentarian and 
the Executive Board of the International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions (IFLA), meeting in the U.S. for the first time, were singled out as 
honored guests. Archie McNeal, second vice-president, chaired the ses- 
sion and in his resonant Tennesse drawl introduced President Roger M. 
McDonough for the traditional “state of the association” message. Some 
quotes follow. 


Other recent highlights included the ceremony in New York at which 
Marianne Moore was presented with the National Medal for Literature. This 
was a wholly delightful love-in arranged by Peter Jennison and his staff of 
the National Book Committee and I can't remember an occasion which pro- 
vided a more charming, delightful, witty and intelligent group of speakers 
on one platform, from George Plimpton to Mason Gross. Only a month ago, 
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Mr. Mohrhardt and I attended a quite different sort of love-in, in the White 
House this time, at which some sixty representatives of forty educational as- 
sociations gathered to thank President Johnson for his unparalleled legisla- 
tive record on behalf of education. The President was presented with a 
leather-bound volume commemorating the sixty educational acts that became 
law during his administration. I think he was pleased with the title of the 
volume, Teacher in the White House, and responded warmly. 

And of course, Mr. Mohrhardt and I were pleased to hear the President 
say in speaking of what he was going to do after January 20th: “Then the 
next thing I am going to do is just read, read, read, and read. I have enough 
books from Christmas—I got seven volumes on George Washington. I would 
feel better this morning if I hadn't plowed through one of them as long as I 
did last night—but he had some of the same feelings about the Presidency 
that I have, and you like to find a fellow who agrees with you. So, I am 
going to read.” 

To continue on the youth theme for a moment, you will recall that in pre- Youth 
senting last year's Nominating Committee slate, I exhorted my young state 
library colleague, Joseph Shubert of Ohio, and his committee, to bring some 
younger blood into our Council ranks. They have tried to do this and three 
of the fifty nominees are in the thirty or under group. I have also managed 
(in my own appointments) to bring in a number of new young people. In 
addition, several individuals who were holding two or more ALA committee 
assignments have quietly resigned one or more of these to make room for 
other individuals. I applaud this sharing the wealth and invite your attention 
to the fact that whereas seventy-three people were holding two or more com- 
mittee posts a year ago, the number has now been reduced to fifty, a gain of 
31 percent. 

It has occurred to me that I can do one more small thing to help keep the 
average age of Council down. The Constitution, you will recall, permits 
every ex-president of ALA to serve as a voting member of Council. I have 
been thinking about this and while I shall be delighted to serve as an elder 
statesman in the Council ranks, I do not plan to exercise my option to vote 
on the ground that, in the long run, this is a self-defeating proposition. 


Council sessions at the Midwinter Meeting were well The Combined Book Exhibit is as popular as ever and 
attended with a large segment of the Membership the one sure *'retreat" available at conferences. 
sitting in as observers. 
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In Kansas City, some of you may be kind enough to recall, my platform 
began with a call for a more responsive ALA. I am glad to report some 
substantial progress in this direction, particularly in terms of the formation 
of the Round Table for the Social Responsibilities of Libraries. I attended a 
meeting of this group at the Drexel Library School in Philadelphia last Sep- 
tember, at which I pledged my support to the proposed Round Table. Ap- 
parently, all systems are now *go" and before the week is out, our new intel- 
lectual space vehicle, if not in orbit, may be on the launching pad at least. 
We welcome this newest addition to the ALA family group and wish it well. 
I am sure it will help to provide a cutting edge to the library social con- 
science. I am also glad to report that the Coordinating Committee on Li- 
brary Services to the Disadvantaged is now fully organized under Keith 
Doms, and includes a good mixture of people ranging from pioneer Mere- 
dith Bloss to workers in the ghetto library scene and activist library school 
professors. 

This LSD Committee will build on the work of the Freedom of Access 
Study Committee and one of its first tasks is to study and evaluate the re- 
turns to the questionnaire initiated by another predecessor agency, the Com- 
mittee on Economic Opportunity programs chaired by Mr. Bryan. The pur- 
pose of the questionnaire was to find out what is actually going on in terms 
of library service to the disadvantaged and to develop recommendations for 
action. We look forward to what this committee will have to report to us 
about this matter at Atlantic City. 


I am also pleased to report that there are a good many things going on in 
connection with what, for want of a better term, I call the Welfare of Li- 
brarians. Mrs. Ruth Frame, LAD's able and effective executive secretary, is 
collaborating with Gerald Shields in an effort to include a number of arti- 
cles on this subject in the Bulletin. In recent months, you have seen articles 
on “Collective bargaining, questions and answers”; another by Miss Gelinis 
for the Committee on Economic Status, Welfare and Fringe Benefits entitled 
"Are you ready for retirement" appeared in the December Bulletin, and 
there have also been articles on new library staff organizations and the rela- 
tions of professional staff organizations to unions. SORT, the Staff Organiza- 
tions Round Table, has just recently completed a survey of opinions on col- 
lective bargaining and I am sure that a full report on this will be soon forth- 
coming. 


Of particular interest to me is the recommendation of the Personnel Ad- 
ministration Section of LAD that a personnel unit be established at ALA 
headquarters “to assist the profession by developing personnel guides, mate- 
rials, information, and other data for librarians and library administrators." 
Such an office would, it seems to me, make a significant contribution to the 
material welfare of the profession, and I am hopeful that before too long 
budgetary considerations can be resolved and the office established. 

In a society that is increasingly savage in its conflicting demands for eco- 
nomic preference, my recommendation that this Association strive for an 
aggressive posture with regard to welfare of librarians must be seen in its 
proper prospective. It is not, as might appear on the surface, merely for 
self-aggrandizement for a particular group. Rather, it is a somber recogni- 
tion that well-educated, well-trained professional librarians must fight vigor- 
ously for their place in the professional, academic, economic sun or be 
forced to be content with a lesser role as a second-class body of professional 
citizens. To put it very bluntly, we are, as a group, uninformed, unconcerned 
and ineffective in this area. We had better get with it rapidly or we shall be 
giving the game away to other individuals and groups who will be less 
professional, less service-oriented than we. I see this less as an attempt at 
economic advantage in a competitive society than as an essential step in pro- 
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President Roger M. McDonough spoke warmly of the many state association meetings he has attended since 


taking office. 


tecting our profession from becoming merely the catchall for left-over indi- 
viduals who are too lazy or ineffectual to make it in other disciplines. 


In closing, let me remind you that this is an anniversary. Ten years ago 
tonight, Council, meeting in Chicago, adopted two important statements: 
Goals for Action and the Legislative Policy Statement. Dr. Frederick Wage- 
man presented the first on behalf of his special committee of five and I had 
the honor of presenting the second on behalf of the Federal Relations Com- 
mittee. Both, as I recall, were adopted unanimously. I think we can take 
considerable pride and satisfaction in the distance we have come toward 
achieving the goals we set out for ourselves a decade ago. To cite one 
impressive statistic, the total federal support for libraries in terms of grant- 
in-aid programs amounted to $6 million in 1959, all for rural library ser- 
vices. Today's commitment, for all kinds of library services, is now over a 
half billion dollars. Perhaps of equal importance with these monetary gains, 
it seems to me, is the clear evidence we have, at every level, that the library 
is no longer a stepchild within the educational framework. Our satisfaction 
at the developments, however, is tempered by the knowledge of what is still 
to be done. We are serving a larger population, we have discovered huge 
population segments for whom the library has little or no relevance, and our 
vision of what quality library service really is has broadened and deepened 
as we have come closer to experiencing it. We must push vigorously towards 
the standards that we have set up for various kinds of library service. This 
we must do if we are to achieve quality library service for all Americans, a 
goal for which ALA has stood almost since its founding nearly a century 
ago. I call upon all elements of the Association to assist our Legislation 
Committee and our ALA Washington Office in helping to make our dream of 
quality library service a reality for all Americans. Our vision, as you know, 
is not limited to domestic libraries and I close these remarks with a quota- 
tion from our Legislative Policy Statement about our international library 
obligations which, it seems to me, take on added urgency and significance 
today. *Peace among nations is dependent upon mutual understanding, and 
understanding, upon information. Important contributions to world peace, 
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therefore, can be made by promoting the development of libraries in other 
nations, by encouraging the interchange of ideas, informational materials, 
and persons with all nations, and by advancing research and scholarship 
which know no national boundaries." 


Business moved along rapidly with John Dawson, Executive Board 
member, asking for and promptly receiving approval for a change in 
policy in the appointment of division executive secretaries. “Тһе execu- 
tive secretaries of divisions be appointed by the Executive Director with 
the concurrence of the divisions concerned," was the wording of the mo- 
tion recommended to Council by the Executive Board. The change elimi- 
nates the necessity of seeking Executive Board approval for divisional 
secretary appointments. 


Joseph Shubert, chairman of the Nominating Committee, entered his 
report on nominations for officers and Council as it appeared in the 
ALA Bulletin, July-August, 1968, p. 1285. Careful presentation was 
made of the nomination procedures and the Bylaws on presenting rival 
slates. No rivals appeared on the floor. Another rumor dissolved as the 
nominations were approved. 

William S. Dix, first vice-president and president-elect, crisply an- 
nounced his appointments to the nominating committee that will report 
to the 1970 Midwinter Meeting: Katherine Laich, Los Angeles Public 
Library, chairman; Kenneth F. Duchac, Brooklyn Public Library; 
Kathleen R. Molz, Office of Education; Richard F. Keefe, Rice Univer- 
sity Library; Joseph Shipman, Linda Hall Library in Kansas City. 


Allie Beth Martin presented an information report on the hearings 
being conducted by the Membership Committee Subcommittee to Study 
the ALA Dues Structure under the chairmanship of Frank B. Sessa. She 
noted that it had been eight years since the last revision of the dues 
structure. The series of meetings at Midwinter and the response to the 
appeal for written comment had been excellent, she said, and they were 
hoping that the committee would be able to submit its proposals after a 
final open hearing at the Atlantic City Conference. Preliminary propos- 
als will be made and printed in the ALA Bulletin to provide membership 
an opportunity to study the recommendations prior to conference. Coun- 
cil and observers gave the report the strongest applause of the session in 
seeming tribute to the committee attempts to involve as much of the 
membership as possible in what was certain to be a painful decision un- 
popular with a goodly part of the membership. 


The surprisingly short first session ended with a report from David H. 
Clift, executive director of ALA, on recent gifts and grants made to the 
Association since the Kansas City session. The Grolier Educational Cor- 
poration will provide an annual grant of $7000 to the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians (AASL) to be used for a special series of 
publications. The Council on Library Resources has provided a single 
grant of $19,000 for a special study of the Library Technology Program 
which was completed just before Midwinter. 

The H. W. Wilson Foundation provided a special three-year grant of 
$128,400 to provide special staffing to the Office for Library Education 
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(OLE) to implement its program of accreditation of graduate studies in 
librarianship. Mr. Clift also reminded Council that applications for the 
J. Morris Jones-World Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award would be 
due two weeks after the current session. He noted that this series of 
awards had provided nearly $200,000 to implement numerous special 
projects of ALA units. 


The Board of Directors of the Library Education Division (LED) ap- 
proved the “Criteria for Programs to Prepare Library Technical Assis- 
tants" developed by the LED Interdivisional Committee on Training 
Programs for Supportive Library Staff. It will be published in the ALA 
Bulletin and Special Libraries in the near future. 


The Committee on Accreditation voted to accredit the program lead- 
ing to the Master of Library Science (M.L.S.) degree offered by the 
School of Library and Information Science, University of Western On- 
tario. This brings to forty-five the number of schools accredited by 
ALA, four of them in Canada. 


David Cohen, chairman of the Treatment of Minorities in Library 
Books and Other Instructional Materials Committee ( AASL), called for 
criteria for selection of materials with significant student and commu- 
nity involvement in the process. An open information program on access 
and use of minority group materials in libraries provided a consensus 
that publishers need constant prodding from the profession to provide 
trade books in all phases of minority history and cultural achievement. 
It was felt that the early childhood area was particularly sparse and the 
needs apply to the white child as well as other racial groups. The com- 
mittee plans to draft a statement for publishers for submission to the 
Board of Directors, AASL, for approval and publication. 


A proposal for a mammoth conference in 1970 on Interlibrary Com- 
munications and Networks has been submitted to the Division of Infor- 
mation Technology and Dissemination, Bureau of Research, Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare by the 
Information Science and Automation Division (ISAD), Reference Ser- 
vices Division (RSD), and the Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion (RTSD) of ALA. The proposal was revealed in a special meeting 
called by the divisions at Midwinter and presented to other divisional 
presidents and secretaries. Joseph Becker, principal investigator for the 
proposal, explained and proposed five day working conference of two 
hundred invited knowledgeable people from the field to study the entire 
problem of communications networks. Background papers will be called 
for and the working sessions will attempt to define problems and outline 
steps for solution as well as propose additional research. Mr. Becker as- 
sured members of other divisions of their inclusion in future planning 
sessions should the proposal be accepted in mid-March by HEW. 


Mrs. Carma R. Leigh, chairman of the Legislation Committee, pro- 
vided an information report to Council. She told of the favorable state- 
ment on his position on libraries provied by HEW Secretary, Robert 
Finch, at the Encylcopaedia Britannica School Awards luncheon earlier 
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that afternoon. She interpreted some of his remarks on funding to indi- 
cate that the current administration is seriously interested in the “block” 
funding of programs. 

She reported that Republican Congressman William Steiger of Wis- 
consin and Republican Congressman Peter Frelinghuysen of New Jersey 
have already introduced bills which would implement the Advisory 
Commission's recommendation to establish a permanent National Com- 
mission on Libraries and Information Science. And, she said, it was an- 
ticipated that Democratic leaders in both houses would soon introduce 
similar bills proposing a National Policy on Libraries and establishing a 
permanent National Commission. 

It was while Mrs. Leigh was introducing a resolution to support rec- 
ommendations of the National Advisory Commission on Libraries that 
one of the plagues of public speakers struck . . . a frog in the throat, and 
this one must have traveled all the way from Calaveras County. Sips of 
water. Gulps of water. No help. Finally to the delight of the audience 
she gasped “If Roger will pat my back. . . .” The gallant gentleman did 
so and the trouble began to dissolve as Mrs. Leigh finished her remark 
“... it won't be the first time.” 

The resolution was then presented and passed. 

Mrs. Leigh next submitted a resolution supporting the immediate ap- 
propriation and beginning construction of the Library of Congress 
James Madison Memorial Building. She reminded Council that a similar 
resolution had gone from Bal Harbour to the 90th Congress with no suc- 
cess. The resolution was passed for submission to the new Congress. 


Edmon Low, chairman of the Legislation Committee Subcommittee on 
Copyright next provided a status report on the copyright revision bill. 
In the report, he said: 


Your Copyright Subcommittee, in conjunction with the Association of Re- 
search Libraries, has been working diligently with the Copyright Office and 
with the publishers to arrive at a draft of the sections in which we are par- 
ticularly interested, and which will be acceptable to us all. Although we do 
not have complete agreement as yet, there seems to be some consensus re- 
garding the right to copy for purposes of preservation; the right to copy 
archival materials; a provision to exempt the librarian from responsibility 
for coin-operated machines in the library; and probably the right for the 
librarian to make a single copy at the request of a user. The language per- 
mitting dial access and some related activities is still to be drafted and the 
subjects to be covered by the Commission are yet to be studied. . . 

To sum up, then, it is our opinion that we are now making real progress 
toward a satisfactory solution of this complex problem, and it seems that we 
may really have a new and satisfactory copyright bill by the end of this 
year. 


Robert Sheridan, chairman of the Committee on Organization (COO) 
presented the committee’s position paper on the reorganization of ALA 
and the recommendation for dissolution of the Program Evaluation and 
Budget Committee (Pebco) and the creation of an Advisory Committee 
on Program Evaluation and Support plus a Budget Assembly designed 
to provide Council with a more direct involvement with budget design. 
There was some discussion from the floor primarily on a clarification of 
terms and definition. Mary V. Gaver commended the proposal of the 
committee and said that it would meet the objections she had raised to 
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Pebco at the Kansas City Conference. Marion A. Milczewski, councilor- 
at-large, commented that under the proposed system there is a possibil- 
ity for changing and modifying the budget after Executive Board ap- 
proval. Eric Moon, councilor-at-large, dubbed the proposed Advisory 
Committee on Program Evaluation as the “super-committee” and recom- 
mended that the approval of appointment to that committee be reserved 
for Council rather than the president and the Executive Board. Mr. She- 
ridan pointed out that there was a specific rule against reappointment to 
the committee to ward off a power bloc. But he felt that the rotating 
membership forestalled a need to expand appointment approval. The 
motion carried with some dissention evident. It will now go to the 
Constitution and Bylaws Committee for submission as a change in the 
Bylaws. It will be submitted, as such, to the Council and Membership at 
the Atlantic City Conference (the proposal appears in its entirety on 
page 327.) 

In addition, COO presented revised statements of responsibility for 
the Association of Hospital and Institutional Libraries (AHIL), Ameri- 
can Library Trustee Association (ALTA), and a modification of the 
statement of responsibility for the ALA Coordinating Committee on Li- 
brary Service to the Disadvantaged. The changes were, for the most 
part, a reduction of verbiage and a clarification of terms. A committee 
name was changed to the consternation of no one. Subscription Books 
Committee shall be now known as “Reference and Subscription Books 
Reviews Committee." 


Alex Ladenson, chairman of the Constitution and Bylaws Committee, 
presented the following amendment to the Bylaws: 


Article 1. Membership 


Sec. 2. Dues, Rights, and Privileges. Only personal members of the Asso- 
ciation shall have the right to vote. All members except those becoming life 
members before 1939 shall be eligible for membership in any two divisions 
without the payment of additional dues to the Association. Members of the 
Association may become members of more than two divisions upon payment 
of additional dues of $5 for each additional division publishing a journal 
(excluding newsletters and similar materials) and $2 for each other addi- 
tional division. However, a member of two divisions jointly publishing a 
journal shall pay $2 for the additional division. The divisions shall have the 
right to impose additional fees upon their members, except no additional di- 
vision fees may be imposed on Honorary, Continuing, or Special Members. 
Only personal members shall have the right to hold office. The dues to be 
paid, the publications to be received, and the divisional privileges shall be 
as follows, although any member may pay a higher rate than is provided 
herein and receive corresponding privileges. 


It was passed and will be presented to the Membership for ratification 
at Atlantic City. The next amendment was submitted to reflect the ap- 
pointment of an associate executive director for publishing. 


Article VIII. Publishing Board 


Sec. 1. The Publishing Board shall consist of five members who are not 
employees of the Association—two members from the Executive Board, the 
chairman of the Editorial Committee, and two members from the Association 
at large. The Associate Executive Director for Publishing Services shall 
serve as secretary to the Board without vote. 
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It too passed and will be presented to the membership at Atlantic 
City. The following amendment was to receive its second reading before 
presentation at the Membership Meeting at Atlantic City: 


Article VI. Council 
Sec. 4(c). Any action of the Council may be set aside by a majority vote 
by mail in which one-fourth of the [personal] members of the Association 
have voted. Such vote by mail shall be held upon petition of two hundred 
members of the Association. The petition must be submitted to the Executive 
Director of the Association no later than ninety days after the measure has 
been approved by Council, otherwise the action of Council becomes binding. 


Alice Rusk rose to the point that Organization Members may not vote 
and after considerable confusion on the part of the chair and the 
speaker it was moved that the word “personal” be inserted before the 
word members. It was passed and then considerable discussion broke 
out on the floor with opposition to the amendment being provided by 
Eric Moon, James Hunt, William Summers, William Hinchliff, and W. J. 
Bonk. The main objection seemed to be the ninety-day limitation. Mr. 
Moon said he would not object to the limitation if it were restricted to 
those cases where financial or contractual qualification could embarrass 
the Association if action were rescinded. The question was called and 
carried. It is certain to create more discussion when it is presented to 
the membership for ratification at Atlantic City. 


The books of the Association were audited by the firm of Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co. as of August 31, 1968, the end of the Association's last fiscal 
year, and were reported as presenting “fairly the financial position of the 
funds of the American Library Association” and as being “in conformity 
with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent 
with that of the preceding year." 

In this last fiscal year the Association's total income to the nearest dollar 
from all sources was $4,461,395; the total expenditures were $4,775,365. The 
difference of $313,970 was taken from the balance which was available from 
the previous fiscal year. Of this nearly $415 million dollars of income, ap- 
proximately 


381595 was from special projects 
361595 was from publishing 

2495 was from dues 

5% was from annual conferences 
314% was from division periodicals 
214% was from miscellaneous 





100% 


Of the nearly $434 million dollars of expenditures, approximately 


3814% was for special projects 

2514% was for administration and regular activities 
25% was for publishing 

41595 was for annual meetings 

3% was for division periodicals 

31495 was for miscellaneous 


For the details, I refer you to the summary of Income, Expense and Bal- 
ances, 1967-68, which appeared as a part of the Treasurer's Report in the 
ALA Bulletin, December 1968. 
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The Association's records of income and expenditures so far during the 
current year indicate that there will be no major improvement in our finan- 
cial position for the next fiscal year. 

Several steps have been or are being taken which should bring some im- 
provement in the Association's income prospects: 

l. Authority for the fiscal agents of the ALA's endowment fund to make 
changes at the moment of opportunity for the improvement of our portfolio. 
These changes will be specific recourse in each case to action by our endow- 
ment trustees. 

2. Increase in the registration fees for the annual conference at the ALA. 

3. Increase in the publishing activities of ALA. 

4. Review of the ALA dues structure, which review is scheduled for com- 
pletion at this year's annual conference. 

Although the recent promotion of Lee Gaertner, our Comptroller, to the 
position of Associate Executive Director for Fiscal Services has been 
published in the ALA Bulletin, note of this promotion is appropriate in this 
report. Thus promotion is called to your attention as an indication of the 
quality of fiscal service for which Lee is responsible, and as a recognition of 
the significance of the fiscal aspects of our Association's operations. 

During this Midwinter Meeting, in the presentations before the Subcom- 
mittee to Study the ALA Dues Structure, and in corridor colloquies, I have 
been aware that a number of members have questions regarding the finan- 
cial aspects of the Association's activities. In response to the need for 
answers to these questions, Mr. Gaertner and I sincerely invite your inquiry 
or that of any other ALA member either personally or by mail at any time. 


A proposal for an ALA Scholarship program was presented as ap- 
proved by the Executive Board. It provides an umbrella for contribu- 
tions to scholarship programs and after some floor discussion it was 
passed and will be sent to membership for ratification at Atlantic City. 


Willard Youngs, chairman of the Executive Board's Space Needs 
Committee, presented a report on the status of the investigation into the 
headquarter's building problem. 


It is certainly not news to the membership that this Association faces a seri- 
ous problem in connection with its headquarters building. As Katherine 
Laich, the previous chairman of the Space Needs Committee, has pointed 
out, “Staff reports on the increasingly serious problem of crowding at ALA 
headquarters have appeared on the docket of every Executive Board meeting 
since Midwinter of 1965." 

The Space Needs Committee, appointed by President Vosper in 1965, and 
the Executive Board are satisfied that all possible steps have been taken to 
assure maximum and economical utilization of existing space. In addition to 
the Headquarters building of about 30,400 usable square feet, the Associa- 
tion is now leasing 17,000 feet in the North Pier Terminal Building for 
warehouse and archives storage space, and has, since the membership vote 
to remain in Chicago, acquired an additional building of about 5000 square 
feet at 716 North Rush Street. The total space now available and in use is 
52,400 square feet. 

The Executive Board has recognized that these emergency measures are 
only temporizing with the problem of the long-term space needs of the Asso- 
ciation. 

This report, therefore, is to outline to membership what steps have been 
taken since the vote to remain in Chicago. 

Early in 1968, the space planning firm of JFN Associates, Inc., was en- 
gaged to study and report on the present and future space requirements of 
headquarters in Chicago. 


Space Needs At 
Headquarters: 
A Brief History 
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Willard O. Youngs, executive board member and chairman of their Space Needs Committee, provided insight 
into the coming dilemma over the Headquarters Building. 


A 
New 
Building? 
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The first recommendation coming out of this study was that any consider- 
ation of building an addition to the present building be abandoned for the 
reason that it would be a costly and ineffective solution for future ALA 
space requirements. The floors are small and narrow and do not permit 
efficient planning. An addition of an estimated 150,000 net square feet would 
create problems in horizontal transportation and would require separate 
building facilities systems such as air conditioning, elevators and heating. 


In considering whether to solve the space problem by leasing or construct- 
ing a separate building, JFN observed that there are a number of excellent 
arguments for building a separate building on the Association's existing 
land, large enough to take care of move-in requirements and growth through 
the late 1980’s with permanent or semi-permanent subtenants, the income 
from which, if the building was larger than forseeable needs, would defray 
the cost of the structure over the estimated life of the building or sooner. 

With this recommendation in hand, the next step was to seek the advice of 
the Trust and Real Estate Departments of the Association's bankers, the 
Lake Shore National Bank of Chicago and the lst National Bank of Chi- 
cago. Their recommendation was to have the matter studied by leading real 
estate firms of Chicago. 

Two of Chicago's largest real estate firms who were asked to develop inde- 
pendent economic analyses of a proposed new office building for ALA con- 
curred that the Huron Wabash-Superior Street property represented a stra- 
tegically important location in Chicago, and that a proposed new building 
on the site would be a profitable investment. 

At this point, the Executive Board decided as a next step to employ the 
services of Real Estate Research Corporation to perform an objective evalu- 
ation to be in the form of an in-depth analysis of the economic potential of 
the building site in light of the Association's financial capabilities, and sec- 
ond, with special attention to risks that may develop during the earliest 
years. 

In conclusion, I would like to emphasize that in no way is the Executive 
Board committed to the project under consideration. It is proceeding in as 
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prudent a manner as can be devised to find a long-term solution to the space 
needs of the Association, and with the full involvement and counsel of its 
legal advisors in order to avoid any pitfalls or risks which may be involved 
in an undertaking of this magnitude. 


Announcement was made of the results of Council's election to the Ex- 
ecutive Board. Jean Lowrie, Western Michigan University, Department 
of Librarianship, and Marion A. Milczewski, University of Washington 
Libraries, were named to replace the seats vacated by John M. Dawson 
and Mrs. Frances B. Jenkins at the conclusion of the Atlantic City Con- 
ference. 


At the close of the meeting, as is traditional, Council representatives 
from state associations step to the microphone to announce their gifts to 
the Washington Office discretionary fund. They were as follows: New 
Jersey, $500; Delaware, $100; Massachusetts, $200; Oklahoma, $100; 
California, $800; and Illinois, $250. David H. Clift, executive director, 
announced the attendance at an unofficial 2251 and added that a recent 
investigation of membership involvement showed that one in eight mem- 
bers belonged to a committee. 


Conference sites came up for consideration. Four letters to the Board 
(two signed by approximately 20 persons each, and two individual let- 
ters) urging the withdrawal of the Association's commitment to Chicago 
as the location for the 1970 Midwinter Meeting were read. They were 
discussed at two sessions of the Board (1968 Fall Meeting and on Janu- 
ary 27 at the Midwinter Meeting). The consensus was that the Board's 
initial decision, following Council's policy to meet on alternate years in 
Chicago, be reaffirmed. It should be mentioned that contractual consid- 
erations were a factor. 


(The Association of American Library Schools, an ALA affiliate, in a 
meeting on the University of Maryland campus just prior to Midwinter 
Meeting had voted not to attend the 1970 Midwinter Meeting of ALA in 
Chicago.) 


Miami Beach was added to the list of cities to host an annual confer- 
ence in 1972. Final confirmation of Dallas for the 1971 annual confer- 
ence was voted after a discussion with Mr. Hoy, head of the Conference 
Arrangements Office. 

John T. Eastlick, chairman of the Special Committee on the Office of 
Second Vice-president, presented the committee's recommendations for a 
revision of status and voting procedure for the office of second vice-pres- 
ident. Time did not allow for a complete discussion and the Board asked 
for time to study the proposal and bring it up for consideration at the 
Spring Meeting of the Executive Board. 


The National Education Association has reclassified its relationship 
with the American Association of School Librarians from department to 
affiliated organization. Mrs. Phyllis Hochstettler, president of AASL, re- 
ported to the Board on the change and recommended that the office fa- 
cilities maintained at NEA headquarters in Washington be continued. 
The Board concurred. 


New Executive 
Board Members 


Gifts To 
Washington 
Office 


Executive 

Board 

Ponders 
Conference Sites 


NEA-AASL 
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Robert Finch 
HEW Secretary 
Scores BIG 


A luncheon, tossed elegantly by Encyclopaedia Britannica for the 
School Library Awards Advisory Committee, was the happy occasion 
for announcing the 10 finalists in the school library awards program: 
1) Pike County School System, Troy, Alabama; 2) Public Schools of 
Darien, Darien, Connecticut; 3) Wheaton Public School District 36, 
Wheaton, Illinois; 4) Westchester Township School Corporation, Ches- 
terton, Indiana; 5) Iowa City Community School District, Iowa City, 
Towa; 6) Caddo Parish School, Shreveport, Louisiana; 7) Natchez- 
Adams Separate School District, Natchez, Mississippi; 8) Newport 
News Public Schools, Virginia; 9) Sweet Home Public School District 
59, Oregon; and 10) Olympia School District 111, Washington. 

Highpoint of the luncheon was the appearance of Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Robert Finch. His comments were greatly ap- 
preciated by the state school library supervisors, officers of the ALA, 
and other guests assembled. After a warm introduction from Carolyn L. 
Whitenack, immediate past president of AASL, he proceeded to make 
clear his own support of library services. 


I think I averred to the fact when . . . I was Lieutenant Governor of Califor- 
nia that I really came by my interest in libraries at a very early age, be- 
cause it just happened that my mother was a librarian; and my wife, who is 
a school teacher—her mother was a librarian at Burbank. So, I very early in 
life acquired that kind of reverence that only someone who spends a good 
deal of time around a library can acquire. 

But in a more subdued note today—and I must say I am subdued—I have 
been working on the budget. And we were prayed over considerably this 
morning; we had two prayer breakfasts. We are going to need all the pray- 
ers we can get, I can assure you. 

In reviewing the ongoing programs of my department I have so far identi- 
fied or tracked down fourteen different channels of federal support for li- 
braries and library related activities and I haven't finished counting yet. I 
don't want to be misunderstood, I am not for a moment suggesting that any 
of these programs are not very good, or very useful or very necessary. I am 


Robert Finch, HEW Secretary, was warmly received at his appearance at a school librarians luncheon. 





very sure they are all of these things. But in nearly every instance where my 
people are dealing with your people, these programs at the action end— 
where we deliver the services to the American people—must be state and 
local programs. What I am suggesting—that among so many of the other 
complex areas of this unbelievably large department over which I preside 
with so many constituencies, 110,000 employees with a budget of fifty-two 
billion dollars—we need to restudy for purposes of rational implementation 
and some consolidation for our supporting services, our delivery services to 
you. I am not here making promises or commitments or saying that I have 
firm conclusions YET. But this is the direction in which I feel we must move 
and your advice and your counsel will be invaluable in this reconsideration. 

All of you know how very deep the federal involvement is in support of 
library services and you can be sure that as long as I am around, it will be 
very abiding. Under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act in fiscal 
1968, the involvement was nearly two hundred and seventy-five million dol- 
lars worth. Under the Library Services and Construction Act, it was another 
fifty-eight million. It meant something, too. In 1967 it meant that 5000 new 
school libraries and two and a half million pupils newly served. And our 
estimates are that overall 25 million school children were benefited by pro- 
grams having federal support in one way or another. 


But, as in so many other areas on the domestic, on the urban, and on the 
environmental front, we now have very severe budgetary stringencies and 
constraints, and we will continue to have so long as we have the draining 
wound in Vietnam and elsewhere. I am aware that you probably have been 
among the chief of the victims of the last-hired, first-fired syndrome that 
somehow always effects the programs that aren’t so dramatic, that don’t get 
the headlines. In other words, you just simply provide those desperately 
needed human essential services where those services didn’t exist before. 

My priorities are clear and I think they are the same priorities you have. 
As these other more urgent demands permit, it is my hope we can move 
toward better funding, more rational funding in support of your small but 
really much more splendid efforts on the state and local level. I was, I say, 
working on the budget this morning early and reflecting on the priorities 
problem. 

And you think, well, what if you are sitting down there at the other end of 
the tunnel and in charge of some educational system and the money begins 
to run thin. I think everyone in this room, if we had to skimp some place, 
we would pitch the tents and build bonfires during the cold snap and throw 
every available dime into those two resources, teachers and books. And high 
on my list of those teaching professionals would have to be librarians, of 
course (Applause), because the teaching process without books—I have 
looked at your catalogues and tapes and audio-visuals and the other newer 
technological devices notwithstanding—the teaching process without books, 
of course, is unthinkable. We must have the majesty of the written word. 

And in reaching out to help the underprivileged I have the image of a 
youngster who cannot himself reach out for a book, not in his home or his 
school—who has no public library to which he can go. Relieving that kind 
of need. That is where the thrust of our efforts jointly has to be and remain 
and grow. 

I have had the rich and satisfying . . . experience last year in California 
of being Chairman of our Library Week, and that was a very enjoyable 
experience. Now I look forward to working with all of you nationally, 
to years of a working partnership. All of you here today from the states 
and localities, from the American Library Association and representatives of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica—all of you have my pledge on that and my 
gratitude and my sincere tribute for the great work you are all doing. Thank 
you very much. өөө 
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Searching out and typing an LC entry takes up to 20 min- 
utes. It means in-filing and out-filing. And skilled person- 
nel to handle it. But now it can be done in less than two 
minutes... even by clerical personnel. 


The new way is the Micro- 
graphic Catalog Retrieval 
System that automates your 
search and print-out proce- 
dures. Basically we have 
done the filing and look-ups 
for you, giving you a quick- 
find index by both LC Card 
Number and Main Entry. 
You have only to select the 
proper Microfiche card Over 1,100 LC Entries are contained 
from the quick-find index. fins cpmpresned into ja desktop 20 
Insert this card ina Reader- inch Microfiche file. 

Printer. Just six seconds later you have a full-size LC copy. 





You are always current with the Micrographic Catalog Re- 
trieval System . . . months ahead of the printed LC cards. 
Subscribers receive weekly issues on Microfiche of ap- 
proximately 3,000 advance release LC cards, all alpha- 
betized in a cumulative 13-week Main Entry Index. 
Cumulative issues monthly, quarterly and annually 
are also provided. 


The M-C-R System releases your skilled person- 

nel, speeds work flow, and simplifies the com- 

plexities of staying abreast of current LC 

ry output. We'd be happy to give you a con- 
TA vincing demonstration. 







This coupon can be the beginning of 
the end of your LC search problems. 









To: Information Dynamics Corporation 
Library Systems and Services Division LILILILIL] 
80 Main Street JOL m 
Reading, Massachusetts 01867 ji 

Gentlemen: E Ыы 

Не1р! [ 

Г] Send me more information on the Micrographic 

Catalog Retrieval System. 
Г] Have your representative call me for an appointment. 
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PRECONFERENCE INSTITUTE ON LIBRARY PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Sponsored by 
THE PUBLIC RELATIONS SECTION OF THE 
LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


and 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 
June 20-21, 1969* 


Atlantic City 


The Institute will include exhibits, presentations by communications and public rela- 
tions experts, and general group discussions. The program is planned to be of benefit to 
librarians with limited public relations backgrounds as well as to library staff members 
with public relations training and experience. Program speakers and discussion leaders 
will be from periodicals, radio, TV, and other news media. 


PROGRAM: 
June 20—“The Printed Word” 


“Special Events” 


“Coordinated Library Programs” 


June 21—*Radio and TV Techniques for Library Public Relations” 


Speakers to be announced. 


FOR REGISTRATION: 


Preregistration forms will be mailed to LAD members in April 1969. 


Other interested persons should request preregistration forms from Mrs. Ruth R. Frame, 
Executive Secretary, Library Administration Division, American Library Association, 50 
East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


*Exact meeting locations and registration fees will be announced in April 1969. 
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Freedom: 
The Intellectual 
Commitment 


TEACHING THE CONCEPT 


OF INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM: 


THE STATE OF THE ART 


by Dorothy Bendix 


This article is based on a paper given at an 
Association of American Library Schools meet- 
ing in New Orleans, January 14, 1967. Miss 
Bendix is associate professor in the Graduate 
School of Library Science at Drexel Institute 
of Technology. 


Over the past decade self-criticism has found 
increasing expression in library literature. 
While this is a necessary first step toward 
improving the library "scene," it does not go 
far enough. What is needed most is an ana- 
lytical look—ocall it research, if you wish— 
into the reasons for the shortcomings of the 
profession. One area which should receive 
high priority in such analysis is the relation- 
ship between library education and library 
practice. 

Intellectual freedom has received a great 
deal of attention at conferences and in the li- 
brary press. Still, there has been an uneasy 
feeling that all is not well, particularly in 
publie and school libraries. Therefore, an in- 
quiry into what is being taught in the accred- 
ited library schools in the area of intellectual 
freedom and censorship may be a first step 
toward diagnosing the "disease" and, hope- 
fully, prescribing for its cure. 


Introduction 


This paper is based on three propositions: 
1) Selj-censorship by the librarian threatens 


the freedom to read. It is as great a threat, if 
not greater, than pressure group censorship; 
2) Method or technique is vitally important in 
teaching a commitment to intellectual free- 
dom; 3) Classroom teaching alone cannot in- 
still a commitment to intellectual freedom in 
future librarians. The atmosphere of the li- 
brary school, the outside activities of faculty 
members, and the image they create among 
their students are important factors. 

Proposition I. As Marjorie Fiske says in 
the Preface to her important study, “Book 
Selection and Censorship”: 


The key question was whether restrictions are 
being imposed on librarians, or whether they are 
imposing restrictions on themselves, that threaten 
the citizen’s right to easy access to as adequate 
a collection of books and periodicals as his com- 
munity, his county, or his state can айога! 


Marjorie Fiske’s findings confirmed what 
had long been suspected: More than 50 per 
cent of the objectors to controversial books in 
public and school libraries were librarians 
themselves (65 per cent in public libraries, 
and 42 per cent in school libraries)? The 
Fiske study also provided evidence that li- 
brary school education had a stabilizing effect 
on librarians in their attempts to deal with 
censorship and community pressures.? How- 
ever, when we examine the tables dealing with 
the “Relationship Between Professional 
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Schooling and Attitude Toward Controversial 
Material” and "Librarians! Practices Regard- 
ing Controversial Material, by Professional 
Training,”® we can take no comfort. Profes- 
sional schooling did make a slight improve- 
ment in fostering a belief in the freedom to 
read. This is all the more reason to have a look 
at the state of the art of trying to teach a com- 
mitment to intellectual freedom as it is prac- 
ticed in the accredited library schools today. 

Proposition 2. A commitment to intellectual 
freedom must be more than an intellectual ex- 
ercise. It must be total, engaging the librari- 
an’s heart as well as his mind. How the teach- 
ing is done is almost as important as what is 
taught in the area of censorship and intellec- 
tual freedom in order to involve the student 
completely. 

When research in the area was consulted, 
the findings reinforced the view that class- 
room teaching alone is insufficient to change 
attitudes. Kurt Lewin, the social psychologist, 
found that an individual’s active involvement 
influenced his social conduct; objective facts 
alone brought about no change.* 

Of more direct relevance is the statement 

found in the American Educational Research 
Association's Handbook of Research on 
Teaching: 
Another purpose for which discussion techniques 
are advocated is that of changing attitudes, in- 
terpersonal relations, and self-concept. There is 
some evidence, primarily from nonschool settings, 
that discussion methods are more effective in 
achieving change on these dimensions. . . . Fur- 
thermore, it would appear that such techniques 
permit types of social learnings not possible in 
a lecture.” 


Proposition 3. Jack Dalton's letter, which 
accompanied the questionnaires to Columbia 
faculty members, supports the third proposi- 
tion: 


I hope and believe that what we teach here in 
this area goes well beyond anything that we do 
with the "topic" in a certain number of hours 
of class, reading, and discussion. Important as 
these are, it seems to me infinitely more impor- 
tant that the words and actions of the faculty 
reflect unmistakable attitudes toward censorship 
and intellectual freedom, attitudes which will 
raise questions among those who have never 
thought about these matters, and words and 
actions which leave no shadow of a doubt in the 
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minds of the group as to the prevailing atmo- 
sphere. To achieve what Í have in mind, one 
does all sorts of things, of course, with bulletin 
boards, with casual remarks, with the display of 
materials, discussions in lounges and libraries 
and classrooms, and in general activities. 


I know that you agree with all this, but I am 
saying it because as I looked at the forms and 
the answers it occurred to me that what I be- 
lieve to be our most useful activity in the area 
could be quite otherwise without altering what 
has been set down on these forms. It would be 
unfortunate if anyone concluded from the few 
things that we do in these three or four classes 
that the extent of our concern or our activity 
on behalf of intellectual freedom and censorship 
stopped here. 


Scope of Data 


The results of the survey: Returns were re- 
ceived from thirty-six, or 95 per cent, of the 
thirty-eight accredited library schools, respon- 
ses ranging from one to five per school. Sev- 
enty-seven instructors reported on sixty-five 
required and eight elective courses. In view of 
the small number of electives, the analysis 
herein is confined to the required courses. As 
might have been expected, the Materials Selec- 
tion or Collection Building course leads the 
next highest course, Library in Society, three 
to one in dealing with the subject of censor- 
ship. 


Content 


Based on the answers to the question 
“Briefly, what do you attempt to teach in this 
area?" and, in some cases, on a syllabus or 
other additional material included, the content 
of what is being taught seems to fall into the 
following categories: 1) Historical aspects of 
censorship; 2) Contemporary aspects of cen- 
sorship (Legal aspects; Extra-legal, or pres- 
sure groups; Internal, or self-censorship by 
the librarian); 3) The official position of the 
library profession including ALA's Intellectual 
Freedom Committee and the official documents 
(Library Bill of Rights, Freedom to Read 
Statement, etc.) ; 4) How the librarian should 
deal with the problem. 

Before going into details, the findings 
might be summed up as follows. Whereas the 
majority of the instructors seem to cover most 
of the subjects listed above, internal, or self- 
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censorship by the librarian was largely ne- 
glected in spite of the fact that the Fiske study 
was included in twenty-six course reading 
lists. More specifically, self-censorship was 
mentioned explicitly or implicitly by only six 
instructors representing six different schools. 

I do not want to suggust that the subject is 
completely ignored by all other instructors, 
but I do wonder whether it is treated to the 
extent it deserves by those who, for whatever 
reason, fail to mention it. 


Balance 


Historically, censorship attempts have con- 
centrated at various times on various sub- 
jects: morality, religion, and politics being the 
most frequent targets. The McCarthy period 
in the early 1950’s was the most recent exam- 
ple in the United States of intellectual freedom 
being threatened in the area of politics. More 
recently, the censorship thrust seems to have 
concentrated on the area of morality. Should 
these fluctuations in public sentiment be re- 
flected in library school teaching, i.e., should 
the emphasis have been on politics in the 
early 1950's, and should it be on morality 
today? 

In 1957, the Fiske study established that in 
public and high school libraries in California 
the bulk of restrictive practices centered on 
sex/obscenity and profanity combined as the 
following table shows.® 


Table 1: Grounds for Objections, by Consequences 
(No time limit) 





Per cent of total 
restrictions (including 
not purchased, 
distribution restricted, 
or removed from 


Grounds 
for objection 





collection) 

Politics 19 
Sex/obscenity 46 
Profanity 10 
Race, religion 9 
“Controversial,” 

“unsuitable” 8 
Other 8 


(Number of respondents = 186) 





An attempt was made to analyze the survey 


returns in terms.of balance of coverage of the 
several sensitive areas. Based on the comments 
on the questionnaires and the evidence from 
course outlines and syllabuses that were in- 
cluded, it can be said that seven, or 9 per 
cent, of the instructors participating in the 
survey explicitly stated balance of coverage. 
Since no specific question was asked concern- 
ing the balance of coverage, no conclusions 
can be drawn from this finding. 


Teaching of Commitment 


An attempt was made to determine the in- 
structor's disposition toward commitment. 
That is, did he lean toward the commitment 
rather than the factual end of the scale? An 
analysis, based on key words used by the in- 
structor and embodying the idea of commit- 
ment, was made. The key words and fre- 
quencies are shown below. 


Table 2 


Key Words Frequency 


How librarians should respond to 
censorship or threats to intellectual 


freedom 17 
Responsibilities of librarian 13 
Word *commitment" used in the 

statement 3 
Obligations of librarian 3 
Censorship detrimental 3 
Liberal attitude (word used in the 

statement) 2 

Total 41 





Four statements -which embodied ideas other 
than those included in the foregoing list were: 
1) That through an exposure to the pros and 
cons students may come to appreciate that 
eternal vigilance is indeed the price to be paid 
for maximizing intellectual freedom and mini- 
mizing any restrictions or prohibitions which 
abrogate or abridge this basic freedom; 2) 
The idea of intellectual freedom is one of the 
areas in which librarians do not assume a 
neutral role; 3) Avoidance of any censorship; 
4) That censorship issues and the case for in- 
tellectual freedom are of the utmost concern 
to all librarians. 


One instructor—apparently an “angry 





young man"—has what might be called a 
"negative commitment" on this issue. His 
comments are quoted in full because they were 
the only ones which differed so completely 
from the general consensus. 


That librarians must understand people's under- 
lying motives for and against "intellectual free- 
. dom." That no one is really in favor of complete 
"intellectual" freedom, that the ALA Committee 
should be renamed the Committee on Sexual 
Freedom in Literature because that is what it 
and censorship are mainly concerned with (90 
per cent of recent court cases have dealt with 
sex in literature). That our basic library prob- 
lem is simply due to the disparity of viewpoint 
in various elements of the population—some in 
power, some not. That no one really believes 
that everyone should read everything that has 
been written—librarians must understand the 
reasons behind attitudes, quit pretending to be 
in favor of complete "intellectual freedom." 
That we probably spend too much time talking 
and thinking about the topic. 


A majority, 58 per cent of the seventy- 
seven respondents, used one or more of the 
key words. This does not mean, however, that 
the other instructors are not committed to in- 
tellectual freedom, only that their responses 
were of a more factual nature. 


Self-Censorship 


As was mentioned earlier, internal or self- 
censorship by the librarian—as evidenced by 
the Fiske study—is felt to be as great a threat 
to the freedom to read as external censorship. 
Therefore, it is important to determine to 
what extent library school instructors share 
this view. The survey findings on this issue 
are disappointing: only six, or less than 8 
per cent, of the instructors mention self-censor- 
ship explicitly or implicitly. Their comments 
are quoted in full: 


For study and discussion: In 1957 Richard Mc- 
Keon wrote, “It has been surmised by some that 
librarians increasingly seek to avoid public con- 
troversy by voluntarily curtailing the acquisition 
and circulation of particular kinds of books." 


Fiske’s Book Selection and Censorship, pub- 
lished later, seems to bear out this assumption. 
How can librarians act to prevent censorship 
from within? 


Topics for discussion: The censor—the individual 
patron; organized groups; the librarian. 


The biggest danger is the one within you—not 
any outside force, etc.... 


In addition to demonstrating the problem of se- 
lection vs. censorship, this assignment often 
points out to the student some of his own preju- 
dices. 


. .. librarians as censors. 


Distinction between personal opinion of librar- 
ian and professional judgment. 


Methods Used in Classroom 


If we assume that library school students 
reflect their social environment in their atti- 
tudes toward censorship and intellectual free- 
dom, we must be prepared for a considerable 
range on the continuum from belief in com- 
plete intellectual freedom through indifference 
to some compromise or even pro-censorship 
feeling. And, as was pointed out earlier, if we 
want to teach a commitment to intellectual 
freedom—assuming for the moment that it is 
possible to teach a commitment to anything— 
teaching method assumes a vital role. Table 3 
indicates the techniques used by instructors in 
the classroom and their frequency. 


Table 3: Techniques Used in Classroom 
by Number of Instructors 








Technique Frequency 
Class Discussion 70 
Lecture 62 
Case Studies 34 
Films 9 
Role Playing 6 
Other 15 


Class discussion does head the list with sev- 
enty, but it exceeds the lecture only by eight. 
Of those instructors responding to the ques- 
tion on methods used, two did not use class 
discussion whereas ten did not use lectures. 
Role playing and films, very potent means of 
influencing or changing attitudes, are used by 
only six and nine instructors respectively. 
Table 4 lists the film titles mentioned by 
nine instructors from seven schools;? five in- 
structors listed two films each. Short descrip- 
tions of these films are presented in Appendix 
B. One instructor commented, “none used; no 
good films known.” While it is a valid claim 





Table 4: Films on Censorship Used in 
Accredited Library Schools 











Я . No. of No. of 
Film Title Schools Instructors 
Book Banning* 2 3 
` Books on Trial** 1 2 
Freedom to Read 5 6 
Pages of Death 1 1 
The Sound of a Stone 1 1 


* TV Kinescope, Ed Murrow. 
** TV Kinescope. 





that most of the available films are not 
“good” when artistic quality is considered, 
still they are useful as a teaching device in 
stimulating thinking and discussion and in in- 
fluencing attitudes. Used in this way, all the 
films listed can be of potential benefit. 

Of the fifteen items mentioned as “Other” 
in Table 8, the following nine may be said to 
be effective means of instilling a concern for 
intellectual freedom because they involve some 
active participation by the students as a 
group: 


1. Book review committees presenting reviews 
of controversial books in various areas. All 
members of the class read the specific titles se- 
lected for that semester and participate in the 
discussion. Frequently the committees present 
their review as a case study and/or use role 
playing in their presentation. I have found this 
to be a very successful method for achieving 
the objectives of the unit and it also stimulates 
interest and enthusiasm among the students. 

2. Book review exercise plus discussion.1° 

3. “Debatable Books" program.!? 

4. Division of class into small discussion 
groups. ` 

5. A "duet" presentation by two faculty mem- 
bers, then opened for discussion and questions 
with students. 

6. Four books which have been involved re- 
cently in censorship controversies in libraries are 
assigned for reading during the semester. These 
books are used as case studies. Principles of 
book selection and administration are applied to 
these cases by the students in class discussion. 

7. Panel presentation followed by class dis- 
cussion based upon readings. 

8. Students read and prepare group reports on 
controversial books. 

9. We schedule each year a class meeting or 


program on this subject including authors, book- 
sellers, lawyers, or librarians who are interested 
or who have experience to relate. Student par- 
ticipation encouraged. 


For the purpose intended, the remaining six 
methods—useful as variations in the presenta- 
tion of content, but perhaps of less effective- 
ness—are: 


1. Extensive use made of clippings, magazine 
articles in general, and trade magazines. 

2. There are a certain number of group re- 
ports in the class. In this area such reports might 
be on a given Supreme Court Case which has 
wide implications, as the Roth Case, on some 
phase of ALA's stand for intellectual freedom, 
on the part of the local library association in 
relation to intellectual freedom. Students have a 
choice of areas to choose from, but each time the 
course is taught one such report is given in this 
area. Ín these reports the students normally use 
role playing techniques, charts, graphs, overhead 
transparencies to make their presentation more 
effective. 

3. Oral reports from two or three students. 

4. "Outside" guest lecturer with provocative, 
opinionated point of view against censorship. 

5. Special investigation of the problem by a 
member of the class who reports findings to the 
class. Written report turned in. 

6. Visiting speakers. 


The choice of teaching method depends to 
some degree on the subject being taught, but 
a factor of probably greater importance is the 
extent to which the instructor is comfortable 
with a certain method. The data do not pro- 
vide any basis for estimating the results 
achieved by the lecture technique as compared 
with the results achieved through other meth- 
ods. But the passages previously quoted from 
the Handbook of Research on Teaching do 
seem to say that the discussion method is par- 
ticularly appropriate where attitude changing 
is desired. 


Assignments 


Reading Assignments 


The required and optional reading assign- 
ments can be categorized as follows: 1) 
“Official” documents (ALA, NCTE, etc.) ; 2) 
Classics in the field: general and specific (li- 
brary application); 3) Contemporary writ- 
ing: concerned generally with intellectual free- 
dom and concerned specifically with libraries. 


arre 





Examples in each category and the frequency 
with which they were mentioned follow: 


1. “Official” documents Frequency 
Library Bill of Rights ................ 19 
Freedom to Read Statement ........... 18 
How Libraries and Schools Resist Cen- 

BorshiD- аео ванае € Fale o КАЗ 8 
School Library Bill of Rights ........ 6 
Statement on Labeling ............... 5 

2. Classics in the field 

a. General 
John Stuart Mill, “On Liberty" .... 6 
John Milton, *Areopagitica" ........ 4 


b. Specific (library application) 
Lester Asheim, *Not Censorship, But 
Selection.” ........................ 19 


3. Contemporary Writing 
a. Concerned generally with intellectual 
freedom 
ALA. Intellectual Freedom Committee. 
“Freedom of Book Selection" .... 16 
ALA. Intellectual Freedom Committee. 
“Supporting the Library Bill of 


Rights" eese dc ey tens 15 
Paul Blanshard, “The Right to 

Read. шел err Мез шигы 10 
Walter M. Daniels, ed., “The Censor- 

ship of Books" ................. 9 


Anne L. Haight, “Banned Books" .... 7 
Harold C. Gardiner, “Catholic View- 


point on Censorship" ........... 7 
Morris L. Ernst and Alan U. Schwartz, 
“Censorship” ................... 6 


Alec Craig, “Suppressed Books..." . 5 
William O. Douglas, “Freedom of 


, the Mind? oasis coca coe ne kes 5 

“Full Freedom of Expression” Wilson 
Library Bulletin, April 1965 ...... 5 

Dan Lacy, “Freedom and Communica- 
HOn? жылкынын v reb Sate a e Dg 5 


John McCormick and Mairi MacInnes, 
eds, “Versions of Censorship, an 


Anthology” ..................... 5 
ALA. Intellectual Freedom Committee. 
“Freedom of Communication" .... 4 
Zachariah Chafee; Jr., “The Govern- 
ment and Mass Communications" .. 4 
b. Concerned specifically with libraries 
J. Perriam Danton, ed., "The Climate 
of Book Selection...” .......... 18 
Richard P. McKeon and others, “The 
Freedom to Read...” .......... 11 
Everett T. Moore, ed., “Issues of Free- 
dom in American Libraries" ..... 1 


Leon Carnovsky, “The Obligations and 
Responsibilities of the Librarian 
Concerning Censorship" .......... 6 


Eric Moon, *Problem Fiction" ...... 6 
Paul Bixler, *Censorship and Selec- 
DON Vox visas CSG E eh Oe Rs 5 
Donald E. Strout, “Intellectual Free- 
dom Landmarks: 1955-1960” ..... 4 
c. Items which cut across both of the 
categories listed above 
Robert B. Downs, ей, “The First 
Freedom” ............. eee . 84 
Marjorie Fiske, *Book Selection and 
Censorship ...”............... 26 
Mary Duncan Carter and Wallace J. 
Bonk, “Building Library Collec- 
tions аа ur er mier б 21 
ALA. Newsletter on Intellectual Free- 
don гаа аон tree ene 21 
ALA Bulletin, Intellectual Freedom 
Department? ................... 9 


With one exception, the references cited 
most frequently are characterized by a liberal 
point of view. Ít seems pertinent to consider: 
1) Whether the instructors in the accredited 
library schools are following the "Library Bill 
of Rights" which says: “There should be the 
fullest practicable provision of material pre- 
senting all points of view concerning the prob- 
lems and issues of our times. . . ."; 2) 
Whether the instructors are teaching this sub- 
ject in the accredited library schools from 
only the liberal point of view. An analysis of 
the less frequently cited references does indi- 
cate that the conservative side is represented 
on some reading lists, e.g., Jean Challman, 
Adults Si, Children No; Thomas Gaquin, The 
Law Is Not Enough; Russell Kirk, The Ethics 
of Censorship. 

At this point it is in order to consider the 
question whether or not the subject of censor- 
ship and intellectual freedom is one on which 
“all points of view” have found expression in 
print. Downs, commenting on the scope of his 
compilation, states the problem as follows: 


Admittedly it has a bias, reflecting the liberal 
view, as contrasted to the advocates of censor- 
ship. No attempt has been made to prepare a 
debater's manual, with the pros and cons nicely 
balanced. In any case, such a balance would be 
difficult to strike, for: the weight of the evidence 
is on the other side. Strong statements expressing 
the sentiments of censorship proponents are not 
lacking, but, by and large, the writings of the 
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leading American and British authors during the 
present century have reflected unyielding opposi- 
tion to the idea and practice of censorship. With 
rare exceptions, the banners and burners of 
books have not been highly literate folks.23 


Granting that the conservative and the lib- 
eral points of view on censorship and intellec- 
tual freedom have not found expression in 
print to the same extent in either quantity or 
quality, the instructor is faced with a di- 
lemma: Should he adhere to the same stan- 
dards of quality in presenting all points of 
view and, thereby, overbalance his reading list 
with the liberal side; or should he—in order 
to achieve balance—lower quality standards 
only to be accused of being unfair? 

A compromise might be possible. A thor- 
ough search for an articulate statement for the 
conservative point of view might yield some 
references which would match the best of the 
liberal pronouncements. These could be in- 
cluded on required reading lists. 

Fair representation of all sides on this issue 
brings me to the last point I wish to comment 
on under this heading. Not all instructors pro- 
vided reading lists as requested, but only four 
stated explicitly that they did not distribute a 
reading list nor assign specific readings. In 
view of the overabundance of literature repre- 
senting the liberal and the scarcity of material 
on the conservative point of view on censor- 
ship and intellectual freedom, practice by the 
students in culling pertinent information from 
the bibliographic tools available may not be a 
profitable pursuit in this subject area. 


Other Assignments 

Eighteen instructors listed and described 
assignments other than readings, some men- 
tioning more than one. Three assignments in- 
volving oral presentation in class were listed 
and described under “Other” in the section on 
“Methods Used in the Classroom.” Listed 
below are the remaining assignments which, 
except where otherwise indicated, represent 
single instructors. 
Aspects of the topic are frequently selected for 
term papers. Among suggested topics are: Case 
Study of a Library Censorship Struggle, and 
History of the ALA Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee. (Four instructors) 
Students write all or part of a Materials Selec- 
tion Policy. (Three instructors) 


Report on an actual case or a hypothetical one 
and how it would be handled if the student were 
in charge. (Three instructors) 


Readings on the issue currently appearing in 
local press. 


Students make selected bibliographies based on 
search through Library Literature and reading 
of articles in professional library and education 
journals and popular press. 


Paper on library censorship: an annotated bib- 
liography of four articles on censorship in li- 
braries, chosen from Library Literature as fol- 
lows: one article before 1940; one article in the 
period 1940-1950; one article in the period 
1950-1960; one article in the period 1960-1965. 


Each student will write a letter to the head li- 
brarian as “an interested patron of the library” 
either recommending his chosen book for pur- 
chase, expressing surprise at not finding it in 
stock, or asking for its removal and justifying 
such a request. 


Problem fiction and nonfiction. 


These assignments show considerable variety 
and imagination. They should contribute to 
making the subject of censorship more mean- 
ingful to the students. 


The Library School Atmosphere 


In the beginning of this paper I quoted 
Jack Dalton's letter in support of my third 
proposition, namely, that the library school at- 
mosphere, the outside activities of faculty 
members, and the image faculty members cre- 
ate are important factors in instilling a com- 
mitment to intellectual freedom in library 
school students. Educational research also 
seems to support this proposition. 

In the Handbook of Research on Teaching, 
W. J. McKeachie says: 


... recent research suggests that decisions about 
teaching methods do have important conse- 
quences in terms of differential achievement of 
the differing objectives of a course, differential 
effects upon different types of students, and 
probably differential effects depending upon 
other factors such as the instructor, the course 
content, and the overall “climate” of the institu- 
tion,2¢ 


. . . it seems very likely that the effectiveness of a 
method depends upon the competence and en- 
thusiasm of the teacher. If the teacher is im- 
portant, his enjoyment of the method becomes a 
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critical variable. Thistlethwaite (1960) re- 
ported that National Merit Scholars consider 
one of the critical variables influencing their 
choice of a field to be the instructor's enthusiasm. 
Such enthusiasm is not likely to be communi- 
cated if the instructor finds teaching distasteful. 
Thus, even though we found that a particular 
method when ideally used is superior to other 
methods, we should be dubious upon urging its 
widespread adoption if teachers using it become 
bored or dissatisfied.!* 


From the present data it is not possible to 
measure the library school faculty members’ 
enthusiasm either individually or collectively. 
Nor did the questionnaire include a request 
for a listing of the extracurricular activities 
of the faculty in the area of intellectual free- 
dom. 

However, we can suggest some criteria 
which would probably reflect the instructors' 
personal and professional commitment to in- 
tellectual freedom. Their own involvement in 
turn is likely to be reflected in the effective- 
ness of their teaching in this field. The follow- 
ing criteria are suggested: 1) Committee ac- 
tivities including ALA Committee on Intellec- 
tual Freedom, State Associations Intellectual 
Freedom Committee, American Association of 
University Professors, American Civil Liber- 
ties Union; 2) Writing and editing; 3) Speak- 
ing engagements, including lectures, panel dis- 
cussions, appearances on radio and television 
programs. 

Finally, as far as the library school atmo- 
sphere is concerned, we have some indica- 
tions, although by no means complete, from 
the questionnaires and the letters accompany- 
ing many of them. One school reports: 


We provide reprints of "The Library Bill of 
Rights,” “The School Library Bill of Rights,” 
“The ALA Policy on Labeling,” “Freedom to 
Read,” and the various recommendations of the 
Intellectual Freedom Committee of ALA. We 
hope this encourages our students to develop 
their own files of resource materials on this im- 
portant subject. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


I should like to conclude by referring to the 
three propositions I began with: Proposition 
1: Self-censorship by the librarian threatens 
the freedom to read. It is as great a threat, if 
not greater, than pressure group censorship. 
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The survey indicated that self-censorship was 
mentioned by only six, or less than 8 per cent 
of the instructors. In order to increase the 
awareness of the problem of internal censor- 
ship on the part of library school instructors, 
it is recommended that the ALA Committee 
on Intellectual Freedom through the column 
in the ALA Bulletin and the Newsletter on In- 
tellectual Freedom place more emphasis on 
this aspect of the threat to the freedom to 
read. This would provide exposure to the 
problem for those library school instructors 
who lack firsthand library experience. 
Selection of library materials, censorship, 
and intellectual freedom are areas in the li- 
brary school curriculum in which the instruc- 
tor's own library experience is a great asset. 
In the case of library school faculty members 
who moved into teaching without working in 
a library, it would seem highly desirable to ob- 
tain direct contact with the field through work 
experience or research involving field work. 


Proposition 2: Method or technique is vi- 
tally important in teaching a commitment to 
intellectual freedom. For the purpose of this 
paper we have assumed that it is possible to 
teach a commitment to intellectual freedom. 
However, the existing research findings in so- 
cial psychology need to be examined more 
closely to validate this assumption. Further- 
more, as part of research in library education, 
the specific question of whether or not it is 
possible to teach a commitment to intellectual 
freedom might well be the subject of a study 
in depth. Such a study may reveal that “the 
best one can hope for is the exposure of bias 
which exists in the fabric of held attitudes.”** 

Whether in teaching a commitment to intel- 
lectual freedom, or in the exposure of bias, we 
have shown earlier that teaching method plays 
a vital role. Áccording to the survey, role 
playing and films are used by only six and 
nine instructors respectively. Since these two 
methods as well as class discussion—which is 
used by seventy instructors—are particularly 
effective in influencing or changing attitudes, 
it is recommended that consideration be given 
to greater use of these methods by instructors 
not presently using them. 

Reading and other assignments can also be 
considered part of teaching method. As has 
been shown, the references cited most fre- 
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quently are characterized by a liberal point of 
view. The conservative view on censorship 
and intellectual freedom should be given 
wider representation for the following rea- 
sons: It seems only fair that library school in- 
structors practice what they preach, namely, 
that in line with the "Library Bill of Rights" 
they make sure that students are exposed to 
all points of view concerning intellectual free- 
dom. Second, presenting all points of view 
may actually be more effective in teaching a 
commitment to intellectual freedom than pre- 
senting only the liberal side. 

Social science research seems to support 
this view. Here again is a fruitful subject for 
further research. In this context it might also 
be worthwhile to suggest to the ALA Intellec- 
tual Freedom Committee that the effectiveness 
of the Newsletter be tested. Does the Newslet- 


ter at present speak only to those already com- ' 


mitted to intellectual freedom, or does it suc- 
ceed in winning friends and influencing peo- 
ple among librarians and board members who 
either sit on the fence or lean more or less 
strongly toward censorship? It might be 
worthwhile to question a group of social psy- 
chologists on this subject. 


Proposition 3: Classroom teaching alone 
cannot instill a commitment to intellectual 
freedom in future librarians. The atmosphere 
of the library school, the outside activities of 
faculty members, and the image they create 
among their students are important factors. 
We need more data on the library school at- 
mosphere and the faculty image before we can 
draw any conclusions and offer recommenda- 
tions in this area. One point can be made, 
however; it relates to the students’ early iden- 
tification with their future profession and 
professional organizations at the state and na- 
tional levels. In order to achieve this identifi- 
cation, ways should be developed to enliven 
the official documents. 

To conclude this paper, I should like to 
raise what seems to be the major problem in 
this area. In 1950, Berelson, in a paper pre- 
sented at the Forum on the Public Library In- 
quiry, stated the problem as follows: 


On the one hand, public libraries have a set of 
actual objectives which have developed his- 
torically, which have been accepted tradition- 
ally, and which have been expressed in practice. 


They may not always be articulated—indeed, it 
is their peculiar province not to be—but they 
are nonetheless there as guides for a whole 
range of library activities. . . . Then, on the 
other hand, there is a group of professed objec- 
tives, skillfully formulated by official bodies, 
which express the higher aspirations for profes- 
sional service. When a request for objectives is 
made, they are brought forward. Thus, just as 
many lawyers will tell you that their objective 
is to see justice done, whereas they are actually 
out to win cases, so many librarians will tell you 
that education is their objective, when they are 
busy trying to increase circulation.!? 


As teachers in the accredited library 
schools we must consider how to narrow the 
gap between the official or professed objec- 
tives and the actual objectives. We need to di- 
rect our very best efforts in strengthening 
both our basic philosophy and our actual 
practices; we must live our belief in intellec- 
tual freedom! 


Appendix A: Questionnaire 
What are the Accredited Library Schools 
Teaching in the Area of Intellectual 
Freedom and Censorship? 
(Limited to adult materials and 
adult readers) 


Course: 





Required... Elective____. 


Time spent on topic: 


Number of hours in class. 
% of total class time 








Briefly, what do you attempt to teach in this 
area? 


Techniques used in class room: 


(Please check as many as apply) 
— Lecture 

Class discussion 

— — Role playing 

Case studies 


— —— Film (Please list title/s) 











Other (please specify) 





Readings: Please attach list indicating whether 
required (R) or optional (О) 
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Other Assignment/s: Yes No 


(If yes, please describe) 








Appendix B: Description of Films 
on Censorship 


Book Banning 14 minutes 


Kinescope presentation of problem of censor- 
ship in school library, by Edward R. Murrow. 
Mrs. Ann Smart presents a long list of books, 
many by reputable authors, which she feels 
would be detrimental to American way of life. 
She has had most of them removed from li- 
brary shelves. Intimidated librarians are inter- 
viewed. Discussion points out danger of in- 
terference by subtle methods and unautho- 
rized individuals. CBS “See It Now”; Dis- 
McGraw-Hill Textfilms, 1957. (EFLA EVAL- 
UATION No. 1957.3382) 


Books on Trial 29 minutes 


Explores the issue of literary censorship 
through pro and con opinions of local leaders 
following attempts to ban Henry Miller's 
Tropic of Cancer from the Philadelphia Free 
Library. A transcription from video tape of 
the television program “Camera at Large" of 
November 26, 1961, this discussion film fea- 
tures comments by law professor James Paul, 
psychiatrist James Harris, Congresswoman 
Kathryn Granahan, attorney Jack Justice of 
the American Civil Liberties Union, librarian 
Emerson Greenaway, bookseller W. W. Wat- 
son, Pennsylvania Supreme Court Justice Mi- 
chael Musmanno, and Judge Vincent Carroll. 
WCAU-TV 1961. (Enoch Pratt Film Catalog, 
p. 69) 


Freedom to Read 14 minutes 


A dramatic affirmation of the American’s 
right to read on all sides of public issues, and 
the public library’s obligation to supply such 
information. A Columbia University bicen- 
tennial film, produced under a grant from the 
Fund for the Republic. 1954. (New Pork Pub- 
lic Library Films, p. 38) 


Pages of Death 


A dramatization about a high school boy who 
admits he raped and killed a little girl, point- 
ing out the relationship of the crime to the 
boy’s interest in collecting obscene publica- 


28 minutes (color) 


IAN 


tions. Hour of St. Francis. 1962. (Library of 
Congress Catalog—Motion Pictures and Film- 
strips. 1963. p. 129) 


The Sound of a Stone 


What can churches, schools, and communities 
do to stop waves of rumor and gossip started 
by false accusations? This problem is illus- 
trated by a story about a high school teacher 
wrongly accused of recommending a subver- 
sive book. Board of Social & Economic Rela- 
tions of the Methodist Church. 1955. (Enoch 
Pratt Film Catalog, p. 173) 


26 minutes (color) 


Appendix C: "Other" Techniques 
Used in Classroom 


Book Review Exercise Plus Discussion 

The class will be divided into six groups of 
about four students each. Each student will 
select a book dealing with a controversial sub- 
ject; it can be in any category—sex, religion, 
polities, etc. The book should be sound and 
reliable in the judgment of the student even if 
the ideas expressed are not agreed with. 

Each student will write a librarian's note 
on the book. This is an assignment and should 
be handed in on the 5th October. 

Groups will read each other's evaluations 
among themselves during ten minutes of class 
time on 5th October. The group will select the 
most controversial book and elect a spokes- 
man who will then make a case for the selec- 
tion or rejection of it. The spokesman will ad- 
dress me as Director of Madison Public Li- 
brary upon whom the decision will rest. 


“Debatable Books" Program 

It is proposed that the members of the class 
present a series of oral programs describing 
problems of censorship which have arisen in 
American libraries as a result of their book 
selection policies during the past three or four 
years. 

This Program enlarges two sections of the 
course outline: 1-D *Oral Book Reviewing," 
by giving opportunities for carefully prepared 
talks on book subjects; and, 5-B “Censor- 
ship," by providing a study of concrete exam- 
ples of censorship in actual library situations. 

The class will divide itself into committees, 
each to investigate one problem area in which 
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a book, or books, of a certain type on the 
shelves of a library led to a demand for their 
removal. 

А. variety of problem areas will be dealt 
with to avoid having repeated programs on a 
single subject. Some areas which might be 
considered are: politics and economies, ob- 


scenity, religion, “pseudo-” and “semi-” sci- 


ence, civil rights, and school library censor- 
ship. 

Identify the problem book which has 
caused censorship problems in one or more li- 
brary situations. 

Locate and read the book. 

Read the reviews of the book to get a 
cross-section of “competent critical opinion,” 
particularly in library periodicals. 

Read as many articles as you can locate on 
these books and the libraries which faced 
problems because of them. Library Literature, 
Reader’s Guide, N.Y. Times Index, as well as 
the Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom, and 
the “Intellectual Freedom" column in the 
ALA Bulletin should help. 

In your oral report to the class, in addition 
to reviewing the “debatable book" including 
the critics’ opinions, try to explain as many of 
the following as possible: the attitude of the 
librarians involved; evidence of the use of the 
"Library Bill of Rights" or similar publica- 
tions and services of ALA; the attitude of the 
board of trustees, or other governing author- 
ity; what help came from the press and other 
groups supposedly devoted to freedom of 
speech. Identify where possible the groups de- 
manding the removal of books from library 
shelves. 


Appendix D: Case Study in Censorship 


Present a case involving a special censor- 
ship problem as it might occur in a designated 
library. Describe the library in general terms, 
noting type of library, size of community, etc. 
Discuss the library problem in three or four 
typewritten pages, submitted in duplicate. 
Show what the problem is about and how it 
might be handled. Be prepared to present 
your case orally in class. 

In presenting the censorship case, do not 
make life overly easy for yourself. In other 
words, don’t invent a situation so pat as to 
unavoidably lead to one coincidental conclu- 








sion. Your reading assignment has many ex- 
amples of problems and cases actually experi- 
enced in libraries. Study these before writing 
up your own case. The cases in Kenneth R. 
Shaffer’s The Book Collection (Shoe String 
Press, 1961) are good, plain samples. See 
cases 11, 13, and 17 here. 

Your work will be judged by the aptness of 
your thinking, the originality of title or inci- 
dent, and form of presentation. Be sure your 
references are complete and your referral to 
fact, book, or source is real even though your 
case is imaginary. The library situation may 
be school, academic, special, or public. The 
censorship described may be internal, exter- 
nal, or a combination of both. The problem 
may or may not be solvable but should be ex- 
plicitly described. 


Appendix E: Problem Fiction 
and Nonfiction 


l. Read “Problem fiction” and "Problem 
Nonfiction" in your supplementary readings. 

2. Select one title from each article with 
the exception of Whitehead's FBI Story and 
Hoover's Masters of Deceit. These two titles 
may not be used. You may add to the problem 
fiction list Joseph Heller's Catch-22. 

3. Check Book Review Digest for the list of 
reviews of the two titles which you have cho- 
sen. 

4. List the journals and dates of the re- 
views and indicate whether they were favor- 
able or unfavorable. 

5. Read the complete review. (You may 
not be able to find all of the reviews, but since 
these are considered problem books, the more 
reviews you read the better you will be able to 
do the rest of the assignment. Indicate with an 
asterisk the reviews which you read.) 

6. On the basis of reading the reviews 
write one paragraph on each book stating 
whether or not you would purchase the book 
for a public library. Why or why not? The 
decision made should be your own decision 
based on general principles of book selection. 
Budget is no consideration. 

7. Obtain a copy of one of the two titles 
you have selected and read the book. (See 
Haines, Chapter 3, pp. 59-60 on how to read a 
book for review.) 

8. After reading the book write another 














paragraph stating whether or not reading the 
book changed your mind about purchasing it. 
Or did it strengthen your original decision? 
State your reasons for your decision. 

9. Write a fourth paragraph. What did you 
learn from reading the book that you had not 
learned from reading the reviews? What limi- 
tations did you find in having to depend en- 
tirely on reviews for book selection? 

Your final paper, then, should include four 
paragraphs and a list of reviews with indica- 
tion of whether they are favorable or unfavor- 
able, and an indication of which ones you 
read. 
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THE LIBRARIANS' 
ASSOCIATION 

AT THE 
UNIVERSITY 


OF CAILFORNIA 


by Eldred Smith 


On April 6, 1968, twenty-eight librarians, the 
elected representatives of their more than 550 
colleagues on the nine campuses of the Uni- 
versity of California, gathered in Berkeley for 
the first meeting of the Assembly of their Li- 
brarians’ Association. The fact that the profes- 
sional library staff of the largest and one of 
the most prestigious university systems in the 
country has organized to deal with common 
problems seems bound to have an important 
effect on American academic librarianship. 
So, too, should its success or failure in deal- 
ing with these problems. However, the most 
important immediate impact of the association 
may well derive from what might seem, at 
first, to be a secondary, tactical effort. For at 
a time when more and more librarians are 
moving toward alignment with an outside 
power base to secure their goals, the Univer- 
sity of California librarians decided to at- 
tempt to work within the university structure. 
The result of their efforts may well prove 
whether this is a viable alternative, not only 
for themselves but for their colleagues 
throughout the nation. 









WORKING 
FROM 
THE 
INSIDE 


Certainly the most impressive achievement 
of the Librarians’ Association so far is the or- 
ganization itself. Not only has a university- 
wide apparatus been established, which in- 
cludes officers and committees, but local asso- 
ciations have been formed on each of the nine 
campuses. Each local body has aligned itself 
to the university-wide association as a campus 
chapter. Each chapter has its own officers and 
committees to deal with local matters, and 
each elects representatives to the university- 
wide Assembly on a proportional basis. The 
Assembly, which is the major policy-making 
body of the association, meets at least twice a 
year on different campuses. 

All of this was accomplished in less than 
one year. Early in 1967 a few UC librarians 
acting on their own initiative arranged with 
the American Library Association for a meet- 
ing of UC librarians during the June Confer- 
ence in San Francisco and prepared an 
agenda for this meeting. Approximately 150 
librarians from all campuses of the university 
attended the meeting. A motion was passed to 
establish an organization which would include 


and represent all UC librarians. Several major 
goals were defined, and a steering committee, 
including two representatives from each cam- 
pus, was created to draft an organizational 
Structure. 

Within six months, this committee had 
completed its assignment, had supervised an 
election in which an overwhelming majority 
of the university's librarians approved the 
structure by written ballot, had coordinated 
the nomination of statewide officers, and had 
supervised the election in which these officers 
were chosen. At the same time, on each of the 
nine campuses local chapters were established 
in a similar fashion. On January 1, 1968, the 
Librarians' Association became a functioning 
body. 

The association was, of course, founded to 
deal with the problems that confront librari- 
ans at the University of California. The objec- 
tives adopted at the San Francisco meeting 
give a clear indication of what these problems 
are: 1) “To create a forum where matters of 
concern to librarians at the University of Cali- 
fornia may be discussed and an appropriate 
course of action determined"; 2) “To set and 
enforce professional standards and the rights, 
privileges, and obligations of librarians at the 
University of California"; 3) “To promote 
full utilization of the professional skills and 
abilities of librarians, to improve library ser- 
vice and collections, and to protect librarians 
at the University of California"; 4) “To pro- 
pose to the University administration, at the 
earliest possible date, that this organization be 
recognized by the University of California as 
the official statewide body within the Univer- 
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sity structure where librarians have the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the deliberative and 
decision-making process of the University. 
This group would function for librarians in a 
fashion similar to the manner in which the 
statewide Academic Senate functions for 
officers of instruction.” 

The second and third goals should have a 
familiar ring to anyone who has been keeping 
up with recent library developments. There is 
no question about the growing demand on the 
part of librarians for higher professional stan- 
dards, better status and benefits, and a more 
prominent role in improving library service 
and collections. The first goal is peculiar to 
the problems inherent in such a large and 
widespread library system as that on the nine 
campuses of the University of California. The 
fourth goal is, perhaps, the most controversial. 
It represents a choice among several tactical 
alternatives and a direct effort to implement 
the academic status of librarians at the uni- 
versity. 

During 1968, the Librarians’ Association 
moved significantly to implement these goals. 
It held three Assembly meetings and one 
membership meeting at which, in addition to 
regular business, opportunity was provided 
for an exchange of information about develop- 
ments on the various campuses. Between As- 
sembly meetings, communication has been 
maintained by the regular distribution; be- 
tween the campuses, of the minutes of each 
campus chapter meeting as well as the issu- 
ance of an irregular newsletter by the associa- 
tion’s secretary. 

The Assembly has also established several 
statewide committees. A status committee is 
investigating the entire range of problems that 
revolve around the status and role of librari- 
ans at the university. It has prepared recom- 
mendations for changes in university policy 
covering sabbatical and conference leaves for 
librarians, which have been approved by the 
association and submitted to the university 
administration." A policy committee is investi- 
gating library policies with the aim of recom- 
mending improvements. 

By far the most important activity that the 
association has carried out during 1968 has 
been its effort to achieve official recognition 
by the university. This is, of course, an imple- 
mentation of the decision at the organization's 





founding meeting to seek official status as a 
kind of librarians! senate. This decision must 
be seen against the background of events that 
has been taking place at the University of 
California. 

For more than twenty years, since the end 
of World War II, important changes have oc- 
cured within the university and particularly 
among its noninstructional academic person- 
nel including such employee catagories as 
professional researchers, extension specialists, 
agronomists, and librarians. These groups 
have been growing at an extremely rapid rate 
—far in excess, comparatively, of the instruc- 
tional staff. All of them perform academic 
functions, and the university has officially de- 
fined them as academic personnel. However, 
they have few of the rights and privileges en- 
joyed by the faculty; and unlike the faculty 
with its Academic Senate, they have no ma- 
chinery to implement these rights and privi- 
leges. 

Discontent has been growing among these 
groups. They have exerted increasing pressure 
on the university to implement their academic 
status. Ás a result, the university formed two 
committees—one under the university presi- 
dent, the other under the Academic Senate— 
to investigate the status of its nonteaching 
academic personnel and to recommend im- 
provements. Both of the committees have re- 
ported, and they have recommended that all 
academic personnel employed by the univer- 
sity be provided with: a voice in departmen- 
tal campus, and university affairs that con- 
cern them; genuine security of employment; 
access to research grants; a significant leave 
program. Finally, both committees have recog- 
nized and recommended that these improve- 
ments must be implemented through a formal 
involvement of all academic personnel in the 
university's academic apparatus, by member- 
ship in either the Academic Senate or parallel 
bodies. 

The librarians who met in San Francisco 
were quite conscious of these events. They 
were also aware that the university machinery 
was not moving effectively to involve them in 
the official academic apparatus. Therefore, 
they decided to create an organization that 
could do just this. They modeled their associa- 
tion after the Academic Senate. The universi- 
ty-wide Assembly, the campus chapters, and 


even the committee organization are all based 
on the Senate. 

In choosing to create an organization that 
could function within the university structure, 
UC librarians closed themselves off from cer- 
tain lines of activity. An official university 
body cannot, for example, form alliances with 
outside organizations and cannot approach the 
California Legislature directly. This meant 
that UC librarians were rejecting formal 
alignment with or even following the example 
of two academic librarians’ organizations 
within the state which were already in exis- 
tence and were achieving some success in cop- 
ing with similar problems. 

At the time of the San Francisco meeting, 
California State College librarians had been 
seeking improvements through organizational 
activity for more than a year. Operating 
within the California Library Association, 
they have pressed for improved status and 
benefits. So far, they have achieved a measure 
of success, including endorsement by the State 
College Academic Assembly for such propos- 
als as: equivalence of both pay classifications 
and educational requirements for faculty and 
librarians, a promotion system based on 
professional merit rather than administrative 
responsibility, a leave program for librarians. 
They are now carrying these proposals to the 
State College administration and the Califor- 
nia Legislature. The results of their efforts 
will be, in part, a test of the effectiveness of 
the California Library Association in these 
important areas. 

At the same time, within the University of 
California itself, librarians are attempting to 
secure improvements with the help of orga- 
nized labor. For three years, a local of the 
American Federation of Teachers has in- 
cluded a growing number of librarians on the 
Berkeley campus. This local has secured bene- 
fits for its members; it has represented them 
on grievances; and it has had an impact on 
the university library system. Through its par- 
ent body, the California Federation of Teach- 
ers, it lobbys for librarians’ benefits in the 
state capitol. It is seeking to demonstrate what 
organized labor can do for librarians and 
other professional groups. 

Only time will tell whether UC librarians 
were correct in rejecting these alternatives 
when they formed their association. While 





progress toward recognition has not been as 
rapid as some of its members desire, it is 
being made. In October, the association sub- 
mitted a formal request to the President of the 
University of California which asked for: 1) 
recognition “as the official organization within 
the University structure which represents li- 
brarians as academic personnel”; 2) “the 
power to investigate, discuss, and make rec- 
ommendations to any and all officers and 
agencies of the University regarding matters 
of concern to UC librarians as academic per- 
sonnel”; 3) “permission to incorporate the 
name of the University of California within 
its own”; 4) financial support for its activi- 
ties; and 5) that the association function as 
the means by which UC librarians are repre- 
sented in any official university organization 
including all academic personnel. This request 
was supported by a four-page argument defin- 
ing the role of the librarian in the modern 
university and the need for an effective, orga- 
nized voice which derived from that role. 
Discussions are now going on between 
representatives of the association and the uni- 
versity concerning these requests. While a 
number of problems require resolution, the 
situation is quite hopeful. It looks as though 
the Librarians' Association may well achieve 
its first objective of becoming a recognized 
part of the university structure. Hopefully, 
this, in turn, will lead to the specific improve- 
ments that UC librarians want: better benefits, 
improved status, a real voice in matters that 
concern them. If it does not, the two alterna- 
tives that were originally rejected—the profes- 
sional association and the labor union—are 
both still available. One thing is certainly 
clear. University of California librarians, like 
a growing number of their colleagues 
throughout the country, are not in a mood to 
wait much longer for a genuine implementa- 
tion of their academic and professional status. 


Appendix 


‘Conference Leave Proposal : 
We propose: That on each campus a defi- 
nite and stated amount be set aside in the li- 


brary budget for support of conference atten- 
dance. 


That time off for conference attendance, 
transportation, and per diem expenses be 
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granted to all librarians who are involved in 
specifie business at the conference, that is, 
who are officers of the organization, have a 
committee assignment, or are presenting a 
proposal or a paper. 

That a certain number or percentage of all 
other librarians also be granted time off and 
transportation expenses for conference atten- 
dance. This number shall not be restricted to 
administrative personnel but shall be distrib- 
uted fairly and impartially among the ranks, 
including Librarian I. 

Participation in professional organizations 
is a recognized necessity for librarians, and 
the benefits of professional contacts accrue to 
the university as well as to the individuals in- 
volved. The University of California must 
continue to maintain its role in the leadership 
of library and other professional organiza- 
tions, and campuses not now sufficiently repre- 
sented must assume their share of such leader- 
ship, particularly on the national level. This is 
possible only with support as is set forth here. 

We urge the immediate implementation of 
this program. 


Sabbatical Leave Proposal 


Policy. Librarians shall be entitled to leaves 
of absence of one year after six years, two 
quarters after three years, or one quarter after 
seven quarters of continuous service in the 
rank of Librarian II or higher at the univer- 
sity. 

Purpose. The purpose for which leaves of 
absence are granted is to promote the aca- 
demic and professional advancement of the li- 
brarian, so that the value of his service to the 
university may be enhanced. 

"Academic and professional advancement" 
should be interpreted within accepted univer- 
sity-oriented guidelines, i.e., research, attend- 
ing advanced specialized classes, publication, 
preparation of papers to be read before 
professional societies, etc. 

Terms. After six years of continuous service 
in this University, application may be made 
for one of the following: leave of one full year 
(twelve months) on two-thirds salary or leave 
of one-half year (six months) on full regular 
salary. 

After three years of continuous service in 
this University, application may be made fo: 

one of the following: leave of one-half year 
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(six months) on two-thirds salary or leave of 
one quarter (three months) on full salary. 

After seven quarters of continuous service 
in this University, application may be made 
for leave of one quarter (three months) on 
two-thirds salary. Leaves for the duration of 
one academic quarter would not impose insur- 
mountable obstacles and disruptions on any 
one division of the library. The one-quarter 
leave should be an integral part of the sabbat- 
ical leave program for librarians. 

Qualifying and continuous service. Condi- 
tions for credit toward eligibility shall be 
those outlined in the University Administra- 
tive Manual, Section 171-11. With permission, 
accrued vacation time may be added to the 
end of the leave. The leave will not serve in 
place of earned vacation time. 

Conditions. Unless otherwise specifically 
provided by the Regents, a sabbatical leave of 
absence shall be granted only with the under- 
standing that the recipient, following his leave 
of absence, will continue his service at the 
University for a period of at least one aca- 
demic year after termination of the leave for 
nine-month appointees and one calendar year 
after termination of the leave for eleven- 
month appointees. 

Funds shall be provided in the library 
budget for staffing during the period of the 
appointee's sabbatical leave. 

The number of leaves of absence per year 
in the library shall remain entirely flexible. 
Quality of application shall be the primary 
criterion for selection. 

Selection of grantees shall be made by a 
special committee of librarians eligible for 
sabbatical leaves. 

Other employment. A librarian shall not ac- 
cept gainful employment during the period of 
his sabbatical leave. This prohibition does not 
apply to acceptance of a grant-in-aid, fellow- 
ship, or government-sponsored exchange lec- 
tureship for the period covered by the leave if 
such acceptance promotes the accomplishment 
of the purposes of the leave. 

Application. Applications for sabbatical 
leaves shall be submitted in accordance with 
the guidelines outlined in the University Ad- 
ministration Manual, Section 171-94. Applica- 
tions shall be submitted to the University Li- 
brarian. 

Report of results. A concise report of the 
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results of a librarian’s sabbatical leave shall 
be submitted in accordance with the proce- 
dures outlined in the University Administra- 
tive Manual, Section 171-96. The report shall 
be submitted to the University Librarian. 

Other procedures. Other procedures shall 
follow those outlines in the University Admin- 
istrative Manual, Section 171, as followed by 
the members of the faculty. 


Supporting Argument 


The desirability of sabbatical leaves for li- 
brarians has long been recognized by the li- 
brary profession. A survey of university cen- 
ters and state colleges across the country, 
made in October 1967 by librarians at the 
State University of New York, shows that in 
74.3 per cent of the responding institutions li- 
brarians have sabbatical leave privileges iden- 
tical to those of the faculty.” Clearly the Uni- 
versity of California lags far behind in this re- 
spect. 

Librarians on the University campuses are 
increasingly aware of their own need for fur- 
ther education and for involvement in re- 
search. Education and research are obviously 
absolute necessities for the subject specialist, 
who is coming to direct larger and larger seg- 
ments of library collection work. They are 
also important to the managerial specialist, 
who must take immediate advantage of tech- 
nologies the uses of which are still imperfectly 
explored, and who could, given the opportu- 
nity for organized research, set such innova- 
tions on a far surer theoretical and practical 
footing. For librarians administering a collec- 
tion of materials of a given type (e.g., govern- 
ment documents), research needs relating to 
bibliographical control and publication pat- 
terns constantly present themselves. For li- 
brarians in public service the possibilities are 
myriad: academic libraries could be serving 
users—faculty, students, research personnel— 
far better, training more people in techniques 
of library utilization, providing materials 
more pertinent to users’ teaching and research 
programs in ways far better suited to their 
patterns of learning and discovery. The provi- 
son of time and funds for librarians to pursue 
research needs would show 
immediate benefits to the libraries and to the 
academic communities which they support. 
The lack of such provision is a continual 











source of frustration to highly qualified li- 
brarians with demonstrated potential for pro- 
ductive research. It is both appropriate and 
necessary that sabbatical leaves be instituted 
for librarians. 

We urge the immediate adoption of this 
program. 
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on tape, in handy, compact cassettes. Simple, quick, 
foolproof ...the modern way to introduce elementary grade 
children to the fascination of professionally recorded 

fairy tales, poetry, fables, notable speeches. 


Write today for a complete list of titles 
and full details. 












GAYLORD BROS., INC. LIBRARY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT • SYRACUSE, N.Y. 13201 • STOCKTON, CALIF. 95201 
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announcing 
THE 
NNALS 
OF 





The Annals of America is the year-by-year record 
pf American life, action, and thought, from 1493 to 
1968. It includes more than 2,200 selections—embrac- 
ng the best, most interesting, and most representative 
ritings by Americans in every epoch—from Presi- 
ential addresses to reports of scientific discoveries, 
fien literary and artistic criticism to memoirs and 





iaries. It contains laws, speeches, stories, transcrip- 
ions of dialogues, on-the-scene reports, and 
eminiscences. 

It is a collection of great "documents," but it is also 

uch more. Its selections are relevant to the problems 
of today and tomorrow-—problems with roots in the 
ast, but problems that are also in the foreground of 
current discussion. 


WHAT DO THE TEXT VOLUMES OF THE 
ANNALS CONTAIN? 


The text volumes are arranged in chronological order— 
each containing 100 or more selections which cover a 


specific period of our history. Here are the titles and. 


periods covered for several random volumes: Vol. 1, 
Discovering a New World—1493-1754; Vol. 2, Resist- 


For the full story on how history can speak for itself 
through The Annals of America, mail this coupon for 
a copy of our free brochure. Write Dept. R-ALA 69-13 


REFERENCE DIVISION 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
425 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60611 





THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL SOURCE MATERIALS 
VES PUBLISHED FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


514950 


handling charge) 


ance and Revolution—1755-83; Vol. 8, A House 
Dividing—1850-57; Vol. 15, The Great Depression 
—1929-39; Vol. 18, The Burdens of World Power— 
1961-68. 

Each selection in the text volumes is prefaced by a 
short headnote describing its historical context and 
significance. Each volume, in addition to its selections, 
includes: A full-color Frontispiece; An Introductory 
Essay dealing with highpoints and trends; A Chro- 
nology that provides a short-entry history of the period; 
A Map Section of 4 to 8 pages; 75 to 100 pages of 
Hlustrations; An Author Index that includes biograph- 
ical information. 


THE ANNALS INCLUDES A TOPICAL INDEX— 
THE 2-VOLUME CONSPECTUS! 


The Conspectus is a topical index that guides the 
reader to passages throughout the 18 text volumes that 
are relevant to the 25 great issues in American life 
and their 501 topics and subtopics. Of the 25 major 
themes—these are typical: Domestic Tranquility and 
Law Enforcement; Foreign Policy and Diplomacy; The 
Status and Rights of Minorities; Work and Workers 
in America; Rural and Urban America. 


үт" а == ш ш mom ast ee n 


Yes! 1 want to know more about 

this unique original resource, 

The Annals of America. 

Send me the free 24-page brochure, 






22 volumes— 18 text 
volumes plus two sets of thi 
2-volume Conspectus 


(plus $3.25 shipping and 











NAME 








TITLE 





SCHCOL 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 21Р 











PRECONFERENCE INSTITUTE ON LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


Sponsored by 
THE BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT SECTION OF THE 
LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 
June 20-21, 1969* 


Atlantic City 





The Institute will include exhibits, presentations and critiques of library buildings, 
information regarding new building materials, and discussions of library building prob- 
lems and changing concepts. 


PROGRAM: 


June 20, morning and afternoon sessions, and June 21, morning session 
Public Libraries 
“Presentation and comments on: two Regional Library Headquarters buildings, 
two public libraries with electronic security controls, one public library in use 
for approximately five years.” 


Mene 


d 


- 


—À 
SR 


College and University Libraries 
*Critiques of libraries: University of Guelph, University of Nebraska, University 
of North Carolina, Inter-American University of Puerto Rico, Clarke University, 
Luther College." 

School Libraries 
"Presentation and comments on four new school libraries (elementary and sec- 
ondary). Discussions of new concepts of resource centers, open area facilities, 
and satellites." 

June 20, evening session 

Joint Meeting of All Sections 

*New Building Materials and Their Uses," presentation by an architectural firm. 


June 21, afternoon session 
Joint Meeting of All Sections 
“Round Tables on Special Building Problems," led by selected librarians. 


FOR REGISTRATION: 
Preregistration forms will be mailed to LAD members in April 1969. 


Other interested persons should request preregistration forms from Mrs. Ruth R. Frame, 
Executive Secretary, Library Administration Division, American Library Association, 50 
East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


*Exact meeting locations and registration fees will be announced in April 1969. 
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Notable Books of 1968 


The Notable Books of 1968, announced 
Wednesday, January 29, at the Midwinter 
Meeting of the American Library Associa- 
tion at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
reflect the turmoil of the times with such 
books as Soul on Ice, by Eldridge Cleaver, 
the Kerner Report, and books by Norman 
Mailer and Tom Wolfe. The selection of 
forty-four books from twenty-five publishers 
was announced by the Notable Books Coun- 
cil of the Adult Services Division, American 
Library Association. 

“At this particular time when the ideas ex- 
pressed in current writing provide insights to 
the adult citizen, the Notable Books list has 
greater significance than ever before," said 
Miss Marie A. Davis, of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia, and president of the Adult Ser- 
vices Division of the American Library As- 
sociation. 

This annual list of books is chosen from 
nominations submitted by thirteen libraries 
of all sizes, from all parts of the country. 

Notable Books Council members who made 
the final selection at the American Library 
Association's Midwinter Meeting are: Mrs. 
Orrilla T. Blackshear, chairman, program as- 
sociate, "University of Wisconsin Library 
School, Madison; Walter Allen, Graduate 
School of Library Science, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana; John D. Christenson, coordi- 
nator of adult services, Lake County Public 
Library, Griffith, Indiana; Ervin Eatenson, 
coordinator of adult services, Dallas Public 
Library, Texas; Jeanne Gelinas, assistant di- 


rector, The Ferguson Library, Stamford, Con- 
necticut; Thomas D. Gillies, assistant director, 
Linda Hall Science Library, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Charles Hewitt, Flint Public Li- 
brary, Flint, Michigan; Mrs. Virginia E. 
Parker, assistant director, Port Washington 
Public Library, New York; Richard Powdrell, 
University of New York, Agricultural and 
Technical Institute, Farmingdale, New York; 
David Turiel, superintendent of book orders, 
New York Public Library, New York, New 
York. 

Participating libraries include: Cleveland 
Public Library, Ohio; Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Maryland; Michigan State 
Library, Lansing; Oakland Public Library, 
California; Concord Public Library, New 
Hampshire; Seattle Public Library, Washing- 
ton; Tucson Public Library, Arizona; Evan- 


‘ston Public Library, Illinois; Georgia State 


Department of Education, Atlanta; Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Libraries, Louis Round 
Wilson Library, Chapel Hill, North Carolina; 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Tulsa City-County Library System, Okla- 
homa; Wichita Kansas City Library, Kansas. 


Barzun, Jacques. The American University; 
How it Runs, Where it is Going. A con- 
servative academician appraises the current 
scene. Harper. 

BEAGLE, PETER S. The Last Unicorn. [Novel] 
Poetic writings and imagery characterize 
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this modern fantasy of an enchanting uni- 
corn searching for others of her kind. 
Viking. 

Berryman, Joun. His Toy, His Dream, His 
Rest. 308 dream songs complete a kaleido- 
scopic journey through a darkened world in 
search of personal fulfillment. Farrar. 

Bowen, Етл2Аветн. Eva Trout; Or, Changing 
Scenes. [Novel] A penetrating psycholog- 
ical study of a huge, capricious woman as 
she searches for love.. Knopf. 

Brooxs, GwENDOLYN. In the Mecca, Poems. 
The gamut of life in a Negro slum apart- 
ment evoked with dignity and humor in a 
series of poems. Harper. 

Cartier-Bresson, Henri. The World of Henri 
Cartier-Bresson. Forty years of photographs 
by a contemporary master. Viking. 

CLEAVER, ELDRIDGE. Soul on Ice. Eloquent 
letters from prison reflect rage, beauty, and 
commitment to Black identity. McGraw-Hill. 

COLLINS, LARRY and DOMINIQUE LAPIERRE. Or 
PU Dress You in Mourning. Graphic pro- 
trayal of El Cordobes, a popular matador, 
against the background of the Spanish Civil 
War and its aftermath. Simon & Schuster. 

FLexner, James THomas. George Washing- 
ton in the American Revolution, 1775-1783. 
Effective characterization of Washington as 
a person as well as a leader. Little. 

Gary, Romain. The Dance of Genghis Cohn. 
[Novel] Bitingly humorous fantasy of a 
slaughtered Jewish comedian who returns 
as an ingenious dybbuk to haunt his Nazi 
executioner. World. 

Ствѕох, WirLiAM. A Mass јог the Dead. 
Father and mother, life, death, and family 
continuity compassionately reconstructed in 
a manner suggestive of a Mass. Atheneum. 

GREENBERG, DANIEL S. The Politics of Pure 
Science. Perceptive presentation of the re- 
lationship between science and government 
in the United States. New American Li- 
brary. 

Grier, У/птлАм Н. and Price M. Соввѕ. 
Black Rage. Two Negro psychiatrists an- 
alyze with insight U.S. racial conflicts and 
offer possible solutions. Basic Books. 

Hornovp, MICHAEL. Lytton Strachey; A 
Critical Biography. 2v. Discerning, definitive 
study of the life, works, and world of an 
English biographer and essayist of the 
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1920’s and 30's. Holt. 

Hout, Јонм CALDWELL. How Children Learn. 
A dedicated schoolman highlights and ad- 
vocates children’s natural style of learning 
in and out of school. Pitman. 

JENSEN, OLIVER ORMEROD (and others), ed. 
American Album. An American Heritage 
selection of more than 300 superior photo- 
graphs that show changes in the American 
scene from mid-nineteenth century to World 
War I. Simon & Schuster. 

Konr, Неввевт R. 36 Children. Harlem sixth 
graders respond to sincere concern and re- 
sourceful teaching, as they and their teacher 
bear witness. New American Library. 

Knock, ARTHUR. Memoirs; Sixty Years on 
the Firing Line. Cogent, firsthand portraits 
and appraisals of several Presidents and 
major political events by a dean of Wash- 
ington correspondents. Funk & Wagnalls. 

LACOUTURE, JEAN. Tr. by Peter Wiles. Ho Chi 
Minh; A Political Biography. A French 
journalist’s admirable, analytical account 
of the career, character, and convictions of 
the Vietnamese patriot who heads North 
Vietnam. Random. 

Lirron, Ropert Jay. Death in Life; Survivors 
о} Hiroshima. Universal implications emerge 
from a psychiatrist’s monumental, moving, 
interview-based exploration into psycholog- 
ical consequences to survivors of Hiro- 
shima's holocaust. Random. 

МсАз.мом, RosERT and Kay Boye. Being 
Geniuses Together, 1920-1930. The “lost 
generation” Parisian literary circle is 
brought into focus by two members of the 
group. Boyle’s new chapters alternate with 
McAlmon’s written 25 years ago. Double- 
day. 

Matter, Norman. The Armies of the Night; 
History as a Novel, the Novel as History. 
A participant’s critical documentary and 
introspective analysis of the 1967 march on 
the Pentagon. New American Library. 

MALRAUX, ANDRÉ. Tr. by Terence Kilmartin. 
Anti-Memoirs. Poetic and philosophic in- 
terpretation of the twentieth century by the 
French Minister of Culture. Holt. 

MENNINGER, Kart AucusrUs. The Crime of 
Punishment. A psychiatrist indicts law, 
psychiatry, and society for the perpetuation 
of an obsolete and wrong-headed legal sys- 
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tem and penology. Viking. 

MzRYMAN, RICHARD. Andrew Wyeth. American 
painter Wyeth’s work brilliantly displayed 
in an outstanding example of bookmaking. 
Houghton. 

MICHENER, JAMES ALBERT. Iberia: Spanish 
Travels and Reflections. Warm personal ap- 
preciation of the land and people of Spain. 
Random. 

Mypans, CARL and SHELLEY SMITH Mypans. 
The Violent Peace. Eyewitness reports on 
wars since 1945 are meaningfully assembled 
and effectively illustrated with photographs 
to give sense of the futility of war. Athen- 
eum. 

NounissreR, Francois. Tr. by Adrienne 
Foulke. The French. Paradoxes of French 
character viewed with humor, affection, and 
some acidity. Knopf. 

ORWELL, GEORGE. Collected Essays, Journal- 
ism, and Letters. 4v. The passing scene from 
the 1920's to the 1950's is reflected in an 
English novelist-writer-idealist’s writings. 
Harcourt. 

Pepper, Curtis BILL. An Artist and the Pope. 
Fine illustrations and a lyrical style en- 
hance a highly sensitive treatment of the 
friendship between Pope John XXIII and 
sculptor Giacomo Manzu. Grosset. 

PRrrcHETT, Vicror Sawpon. A Cab at the 
Door; A Memoir. A fascinating backward 
look at Pritchett’s lower middle class or- 
igins in Edwardian England. Random. 

RosrEN, Leo. The Joys of Yiddish; A Re- 
laxed Lexicon. Yiddish and Hebrew words 
used in the U.S. are illustrated with jokes, 
anecdotes, and legends to make a minor 
compendium on Jewish life. McGraw-Hill. 

Sarton, May. Plant Dreaming Deep. Meditia- 
tions on a dream house, writing, friends, 
and seasons by an American poet. Norton. 

SCARISBRICK, J. J. Henry VIII. Superb char- 
acter study and history of a reign. Univer- 
sity of California. 

SEAGER, ALLEN. The Glass House; The Life 
of Theodore Roethke. 'The great individual- 
ity of an American poet is sympathetically 
portrayed. McGraw-Hill. 

SERVAN-SCHREIBER, JEAN Jacques. Tr. by 
Ronald Steel. The American Challenge. A 
French writer persuasively urges Europe to 
meet the challenge of U.S. managerial gen- 


ius. Atheneum. 

SoLZHENITSYN, ALEKSANDR lsaEvicH. Tr. by 
Thomas P. Whitney. The First Circle. 
[Novel] Eloquently affirming human integ- 
rity, Russian scientists choose labor camp 
rigors over submission to mental tyranny 
in a penal research center. Harper. 

TAYLOR, Gorpon RATTRAY. The Biological 
Time Bomb. Recent biological advances and 
anticipated developments discussed in rela- 
tion to their sociological implications. 
World. | 

Troyat, Henri. Tr. by Nancy Amphoux. 
Tolstoy. Tolstoy, his family, friends, and 
the Russia of his day pictured with verve 
and felicitous style. Doubleday. 

U.S. NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
Ступ, Disorpers. Report. The landmark 
Kerner Report on riots, racism, and civil 
rights. U.S. Govt. Print. Off., Bantam, Dut- 
ton. 

WARNER, SYLVIA TowNsEND. T. H. White; A 
Biography. 'The polarities in the personality 
of the author of The Once and Future King 
convincingly interpreted. Viking. 

Watson, James D. The Double Helix; A Per- 
sonal Account of the Discovery of the Struc- 
ture of DNA. Frank description of personal 
as well as technical problems that confronted 
a research team depicts science as human 
endeavor. Atheneum. 

WESTHEIMER, Davin. Song of the Young Sen- 
try. [Novel] Imprisoned by the Italians and 
Germans during World War II, a soft, 
self-centered lieutenant develops into a self- 
reliant leader. Little. 

Wore, Tom. The Electric Kool-Aid Acid 
Test. Ken Kesey, the LSD prophet, and his 
followers are presented in a style to match 
the subject. Farrar. 


Copyright © 1969 American Library As- 
sociation. Permission to reprint this list or any 
portion of it as news is expressly granted to 
libraries, periodicals, and newspapers; but 
permission to reprint it for resale purposes is 
hereby denied to commercial printing firms. 
The ALA Publishing Department offers the 
annotated list for sale in leaflet form: 50 cop- 
ies, $3; 100 copies, $5; 250 copies, $11; 500 
copies, $20; 1000 copies, $37.50; 2500 copies, 
$90; 5000 copies, $175. өөө 
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Our new microfilm reader 


does everything that an $800 reader is supposed to do. 


Except cost $800. 


Our new 1414 Reader sells for $225, shipping 
included. 

But when you buy one, you get more than 
what you pay for. 

For one thing, you get as large a screen as 
you'd expect to find on a reader costing several 
hundred dollars more. The 1414's screen mea- 
sures 14 x 14 inches. It's also treated for even, 
all-over illumination. 

In addition, you get a winding mechanism 
that anyone can use, in any direction, with 
one hand tied behind his back. 

And because a person's eyes are usually 
higher than his hands, the screen is mounted 


above the winding mechanism, at eye level. 
Our 1414 Reader is the first one with a 
quartz-halogen lamp. The lamp is cooled by 
what may be the only really silent, mainte- 
nance-free blower in the business. 
Finally, the 1414 is adaptable for 16mm mi- 


-crofilm, as well as the usual 35mm kind. And 


a low-priced microfiche adaptor is available. 
Now that you know what our new 1414 
Reader does in general, write us for all the 
specifics. 
Then, if you still want to spend $800 when 
you order a reader, you can order ours with. 
$575 worth of microfilm. 


University Microfilms 


300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48103, (313) 761-4700 


"=" XEROX 
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aíd to administration 


KNOW 
YOUR 


research and development 


education and accreditation 


ALA 


legislative development 


This is the third of a four-part series based 
on the “Program Memorandum” (ninth edi- 
tion) which is prepared as a working paper 
for the Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 
mittee (Pebco) at the 1969 Midwinter Meeting 
in Washington, D.C. 


Administration of Libraries 


W Studies and projects. 


A number of units of the Library Administra- 
tion Division are engaged in ongoing projects. 

The Code of Ethics Committee of the Per- 
sonnel Administration Section held an open 
hearing on its draft of a revision of the 1938 
Code of Ethics for Librarians at the ALA 
Conference, Kansas City, June 1968. A re- 
vised draft of the Code, based on the results 
of the hearing, was presented to the Executive 


Committee of the Section at the Midwinter 
Meeting, January 1969. 

The Statistics Coordinating Committee of 
the Section on Library Organization and Man- 
agement is sponsoring the preparation of an 
overall plan for library statistics, a project 
funded by the National Center for Educa- 
tional Statistics, U.S. Office of Education 
(USOE). The plan will identify statistics to 
be acquired from state, public, college and 
university, school, and special libraries with 
recommendations as to responsibilities for col- 
lection, publication, and periodicity. The draft 
of the plan will be ready for consideration by 
pertinent groups of the Association by the 
Midwinter Meeting in Chicago, 1970. Sample 
materials from all types of libraries in the 
area of budgeting and accounting are being 
collected by the Budgeting, Accounting, and 
Costs Committee of the Section. Such mate- 
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rials will include information on program and 
performance type budgeting. 

The Committee on Economic Status, Wel- 
fare, and Fringe Benefits of the Section on 
Personnel Administration is developing a plan 
of information and guidance to the profession 
regarding library collective bargaining. The 
Committee is sponsoring a series of articles in 
the ALA Bulletin in 1968-69 on current status 
and activities of libraries in collective bar- 
gaining. The Committee’s Salary Goals Sub- 
committee is preparing a suggested program 
for the collection of data on library salaries 
and the publication of guides regarding sala- 
ries paid to all levels and types of professional 
librarians. 

The ALA headquarters staff continues to 
serve as advisors to the United States Employ- 
ment Service (USES) in the establishment 
and operation of a year-round national regis- 
try service. The National Registry for Librari- 
ans, Professional Placement Center, 208 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 60604, is a central repos- 
itory to which librarians and those who em- 
ploy them may send applications and position 
vacancy notices for placement action. In addi- 
tion, the USES, under the supervision of 
LAD, operates the placement service at the an- 
nual conferences and Midwinter Meetings. 

The Office for Recruitment, LAD, continues 
in its program of 1) stimulation of state and 
regional recruitment programs, 2) planning 
and coordination at the national level, 3) liai- 
son with both paid and volunteer projects, 
4) education and training in recruiting via 
meetings and publications, 5) continuation of 
nationwide correspondence, advertising, publi- 
cations, and 6) work with other national 
groups. Within the year the Office contributed 
exhibits and materials to workshops, to state 
association meetings, and to the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association conven- 
tion with the cooperation of the ALA Recruit- 
ment Network. An evaluation of the work of 
the Office, with suggestions for its reorganiza- 
tion, will be undertaken by the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Office for Recruitment. The Of- 
fice continues the production and distribution 
of materials, including reprints from periodi- 
cals, such as “Librarians in Science and Tech- 
nology” from the March 1968 issue of The 
Science Teacher. Advertisements in magazines 
such as Women’s Work, Word Business '68, 
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and The College Placement Annual were spon- 
sored by the Office. Distribution of materials 
continues at a high level. 


M Meetings 


The Library Administration Division will 
sponsor two preconference institutes in Atlan- 
tic City, June 1969, one on Library Buildings 
(public, college and university, and school) 
and the other on Library Public Relations, 
under the aegis of the Section on Public Rela- 
tions. 


E Publications 


The Friends of the Library Committee of 
the Section on Public Relations of the Library 
Administration Division (LAD) published a 
new edition of the Friends of the Library Kit, 
June 1, 1968. 

The Small Libraries Publications Commit- 
tee, LAD, has received five manuscripts in the 
Small Libraries Pamphlet Series: No. 17, The 
Librarian in the Small Public Library; No. 
18, Financial Planning in the Small Public Li- 
brary; No. 19, Public Librarians and School 
Librarians Cooperate to Provide Better Ser- 
vice to Students; No. 20, Audiovisual Services 
in the Small Public Library; and Supplement 
A to Pamphlet No. 7, Glossary of Library 
Terms. Publication by ALA is expected in 
1969. 

Public Library Reporter No. 14, The Book- 
mobile—A New Look, edited by Mrs. Lois G. 
Pennell, will be published early in 1969. The 
manuscript was procured by the Publications 
Committee of the Public Library Association 
(PLA). 

The next publication, to be issued prior to 
June 1969, in the series of public relations 
leaflets prepared by the Leaflets Subcommittee 
of the Publications Committee of the Section 
on Public Relations, LAD, will focus on 
Sights and Sounds of the Public Library. 

The Committee on Comparative Library 
Organization of the Section on Library Orga- 
nization and Management, LAD, has compiled 
organization charts for academic, public, 
school, and special libraries, to be published 
prior to the annual conference, Atlantic City, 
June 1969. 

Proceedings of the LAD Equipment Insti- 
tute, 1966, and the Proceedings of the Build- 
ings Institute, 1967, cosponsored by the In- 
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formation Science and Automation Division 
(ISAD), will be published in 1969. Tentative 
titles of the publications are Procurement of 
Library Furnishings/Specifications, Bid Docu- 
ments and Evaluations; and Building Implica- 
tions of Library Automation. 

The American Library Trustee Association 
(ALTA), through its Publications Committee, 
has produced for release in 1969 Public Li- 
brary Trustees in the Nineteen Sixties, a 
state-of-the-art report by Mildred Batchelder. 
The State Trustee Organization, by Mrs. Bar- 
bara Holden, discusses organization and oper- 
ation of successful state library trustee groups 
and will be distributed in early 1969 to all 
states. Guidelines for Holding a Governor’s 
Conference on Libraries, by Mrs. Weldon 
Lynch, is an updated and revised version of 
an earlier best seller. 

The ALTA Publications Committee has pre- 
pared working outlines for a series of publica- 
tions designed to aid state trustee groups: 
guidelines for a workshop on policy-making, 
and guidelines for political action by state 
groups. The Small Libraries Publications 
Committee, LAD, has added trustees to its 
membership to assist in preparation of a se- 
ries of pamphlets directed to individual li- 
brary boards and their trustees. 

The Editorial Committee sponsored an invi- 
tational meeting in Chicago of a small group 
of specialists in hospital libraries to advise 
the Committee on content and prospective 
authors for a Hospital Libraries Manual. 
Under the aegis of the Committee, an author 
is preparing a new work on organization and 
administration of the professional and curric- 
ulum library for teachers in school, teacher 
training institutions, and public libraries. A 
work on school library supervision, showing 
the current status and practices of school li- 
brary supervision at the city, county, and state 
levels and indicating trends for the future, is 
in preparation. 


Research and Development 


The Office for Research and Development 
(ORD) assists ALA units in the following 
major ways. It serves as a clearinghouse for 
information on research applicable to library 
service and librarianship—whether planned, 
in progress, or very recently completed—and 
on the organizations engaged in such re- 





search. It assists in identifying those areas in 
library service and librarianship in need of 
study and research and stimulates appropriate 
research to correct the problems. ORD evalu- 
ates proposals and programs for the Executive 
Board and is available to advise ALA units on 
their proposals before submission to the Exec- 
utive Board. 


W Library Technology Program 


The Library Technology Program (LTP), 
an integral part of ORD, continues its search 
for ways by which modern technology and 
scientific management can improve library op- 
erations and services. To this end, it evaluates 
library equipment, supplies, and systems, and 
conducts systems studies; works on the devel- 
opment of new or improved items of library 
equipment and promotes improvements in ex- 
isting equipment; concentrates on its efforts to 
develop performance standards for library 
equipment and supplies; and continues with 
its individualized information service to the li- 
brary profession. During the year, efforts will 
also be directed toward finding widening mar- 
kets for LTP-developed products. 

A grant made by the Council on Library 
Resources in the amount of $50,125 is sup- 
porting a test program of audiovisual equip- 
ment. Three categories of currently available 
equipment will be tested, namely: 1) 16mm 
motion picture sound projectors in the price 
range from $500 to $900, 2) filmstrip and 
combination filmstrip-slide projectors in the 
price range from $30 to $150, and 3) mag- 
netic tape recorders and tape players ranging 
in price from $75 to $250. The grant is for a 
17-month period ending January 1969. United 
States Testing Company, Inc., is conducting 
the testing. 

Efforts were made during 1967-68, and will 
be continued, to promote wider acceptance 
and approval of the three provisional binding 
standards—for durability, openability, and 
workmanship—approved by the Special Li- 
braries Association as SLA Professional Stan- 
dards and by the ALA Council as ALA Stan- 
dards. Subcommittee 16, Bookbinding, of 
USA Standards Institute (USASI) Sectional 
Committee Z39 is considering the standards 
for adoption as USA Standards. 

The Library Binding Institute (LBI) indi- 
cated that the proposed workmanship and dur- 
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ability standards were acceptable, but the 
openability standard was not, and suggested 
that further work and study be done on open- 
ability by a technical committee. 

The Book Manufacturers! Institute also re- 
ported that it cannot approve the provisional 
standards for binding used in libraries, but 
that it is interested in continuing investigation 
of them. 

Discussions at meetings with the American 
Book Publishers Council-ALA (Resources and 
Technical Services Division) Joint Committee 
indicated that book publishers are eager to 
cooperate on binding standards. 

The Federal Library Committee UU T 
the draft of an experimental contract, based 
on LTP's proposed standards, for binding 
books for federal libraries during fiscal 1969. 
The contract will first be used by the Library 
of Congress, but is expected later to serve as a 
model for all federal libraries. 

LTP continues its efforts to develop stan- 
dards for microfiche, permanence of photoco- 
pies, a photocopy test chart to help evaluate 
the reproduction qualities of copying ma- 
chines, and for photocopying equipment itself. 

The Council on Library Resources has 
made a grant of $10,000 which, in part, will 
finance the ‘continuation of a series of small 
programs of general interest to librarians. 
One such project is the development of a test 
target to test the capabilities of photocopying 
machines. The work is being carried on in 
connection with PH5-3 on Documents Read- 
able without Optical Devices, a subcommittee 
of USASI Sectional Committee PH5 on Pho- 
tographic Reproduction of Documents. 

Wooden card catalog cabinets produced by 
eighteen American manufacturers are being 
tested at Buyers Laboratory. Tests, started in 
the fiscal year 1966-67, are a step in a pro- 
gram to establish performance standards for 
wood library furniture by Subcommittee No. 
2 on Library Furniture of USASI Sectional 
Committee Z85, Standardization of Library 
Supplies and Equipment. 

Bracket-type steel shelving is being tested 
by Buyers Laboratory. By the end of the fiscal 
year, fourteen lines of shelving had been 
tested; two additional lines will complete the 
series. It is expected that the tests will identify 
characteristics that can be used as a basis for 
proposing performance standards under Sub- 
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committee No. 1 on steel bookstacks of 
USASI Sectional Committee Z85, Standardiza- 
tion of Library Supplies and Equipment. 

A major purpose of a continuing test pro- 
gram for fifty plastic and wood chairs of the 
type used for general seating in libraries will 
be to identify specific data by which purchas- 
ers may select sound chairs. Another purpose 
is to determine, on the basis of test results, 
whether performance standards can be postu- 
lated which may later be used to establish 
manufacturing specifications. The program, 
initiated early in the fiscal year 1967-68 for a 
twenty-nine month period, is supported by a 
grant of $62,750 from the Council on Library 
Resources. 

LTP sponsors an extensive publication pro- 
gram. There were 1042 subscribers to Library 
Technology Reports at the end of the 1968 
fiscal year (August 31). These included 27 
multiple subscriptions and 172 foreign. This 
compares with 921 subscriptions at the close 
of the previous fiscal year (August 31, 1967). 
Among the projects whose results will be 
published in the Reports are the test programs 
on audiovisual equipment; on wooden card 
catalog cabinets; on bracket-type steel shelv- 
ing; and on plastic and wood chairs. 

An agreement was signed between LTP and 
the National Reprographic Centre for docu- 
mentation, Hertfordshire, England, for the ex- 
change and ‘republication on a one-to-one 
basis, of reprographic equipment test reports. 
The National Reprographic Centre will test 
primarily European equipment; LTP contrac- 
tors will continue to test mainly American 
equipment. 

In order that reports will: be somewhat 
comparable to those produced for LTP, work 
on test programs and reports will be coordi- 
nated between the two organizations. The 
agreement is for one year, with Hs intention 
that it will be renewed. 

Library Technology Reports will continue 
to be published without restriction around the 
world. 

Compact Library Shelving, LTP Publica- 
tion No. 14, was published on July 8, 1968. 
The author, Drahoslav Gawrecki, examines in 
this volume the utilization of storage space. 
Originally published in the Czech language in 
1960, and translated for LTP, the book also 
presents six selected appendices by American, 
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English, Russian, and Swedish authorities on 
compact shelving. This is believed to be the 
first volume in which the principal works on 
compact shelving have been brought together 
in the English language. 

LTP is editing Work Simplification in Dan- 
ish Public Libraries for publication in En- 
glish, early in 1969. The report was prepared 
by a committee of the Danish Library Assn. 
The study concentrates on processing—book 
selection, purchasing, accessioning, binding 
and cataloging—and describes the methods 
and techniques employed to study these activi- 
ties. They include work surveys, work sam- 
pling studies, questionnaires, flow charts, and 
various time-and-work measurements. 

Negotiations were conducted in 1968 for a 
manual on design and practices which would 
help minimize damage to library buildings 
and collections in case of natural disaster or 
fire. An outline for the manual was drafted 
with a view to the preparation of a manuscript 
for Unesco. 

Continuation of LTP’s series of publica- 
tions on the conservation of library materials is 
assured under a $30,000 grant from the Coun- 
cil on Library Resources. In phase II of Con- 
servation of Library Materials, material will 
be published dealing with binding construc- 
tion, repairing and tooling leather bindings, 
deacidifying paper, supporting weak and dis- 
integrated paper, repairing vellum and parch- 
ment, and treating fire- and water-damaged 
materials. Already in preparation is the manu- 
script on repair of leather bindings by Ber- 
nard C. Middleton, a leading British indepen- 
dent book restorer. Publications in the series 
will be uniform with the first pamphlet, Clean- 
ing and Preserving Bindings and Related 
Materials by Carolyn Horton, published in 
August 1967. 


W Other studies and projects 


The Association of College and Research 
Libraries (ACRL) Board of Directors has ap- 
proved a reexamination of the ACRL Micro- 
card Series to explore with all possible speed 
the application to its format of new and devel- 
oping methods of technology, and expand its 
content coverage beyond the thesis concept to 
include annual reports, policy statements, sur- 
veys, manuals, reports, and such other topics 
as its editorial board sees fit. The title of the 


series may be changed accordingly. 

The Research Committee of the Association 
of Hospital and Institution Libraries (AHIL) 
is preparing a list of topics suitable for re- 
search projects in AHIL's areas of concern 
that might be carried on in library schools. 
The Committee is also drafting a proposal for 
a demonstration project for library service in 
correctional institutions for youthful offend- 
ers, focusing on the age group in which the 
greatest incidence of crime occurs. 

In order to develop plans for revising the 
ALA Glossary of Library Terms, an Editorial 
Committee Subcommittee on the ALA Glos- 
sary is surveying existing glossaries relevant 
to librarianship and exploring general areas 
in which standardization of terms is needed. 


Library Education and Accreditation 


W Studies and projects 


A supplemental grant in the amount of 
$13,800 for a three-year period was received 
from the H. W. Wilson Foundation in Septem- 
ber to support ALA's program in library edu- 
cation and related fields. 

The Committee on Accreditation (COA) 
has secured the services of Dr. J. Periam Dan- 
ton, University of California (Berkeley) 
School of Librarianship, to direct the study of 
post-master's degree programs in librarianship 
supported by the J. Morris Jones-World Book 
Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award. He will begin 
gathering data in December and expects to 
complete the study by July 1969. 

On the basis of a year's experimental use of 
a new form for annual review of the accred- 
ited library schools, COA has revised the form 
and has sent it to all accredited schools for 
use in their review of the current year's activi- 
ties and developments. A report on the year’s 
experience, written by the Director of the Of- 
fice for Library Education (OLE), was 
published in Library Quarterly, October 1968. 

An interdivisional committee to consider 
the need for revision of the undergraduate 
standards for library education was appointed 
as a subcommittee of COA during the annual 
conference, Kansas City, June 1968. 

The Library Education Division (LED) In- 
terdivisional Committee on Training Pro- 
grams for Supportive Library Staff will com- 
plete its work on the “Guidelines for Training 
Programs for Supportive Library Staff” early 
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this year. Next phases of the Committee’s 
work will deal with more specific details of 
recommended content of these training pro- 
grams and preparation of materials to imple- 
ment the guidelines, such as a checklist of 
items that should be considered by a local ad- 
visory committee concerned with a training 
program for library technical assistants. A spe- 
cial meeting of the Interdivisional Committee 
was held in November 1968. 

The Adult Services Division (ASD) Com- 
mittee on Library Service to an Aging Popula- 
tion and Wayne State University Department 
of Library Science have prepared a proposal 
for a training institute for librarians working 
with older people. If the proposal is funded, 
ASD will appoint a member of the advisory 
committee. The institute is designed to serve 
as a prototype for further training institutes 
to be held on a regional or state basis. 

On recommendation of the ALA Committee 
on Freedom of Access to Libraries, LED and 
the Library Administration Division (LAD) 
are appointing an interdivisional committee to 
instigate, in consultation with pertinent units 
of ALA and other concerned organizations, a 
series of studies to determine appropriate edu- 
cational programs for librarians and in-ser- 
vice training of staff for more effective service 
to the disadvantaged, including minority 
groups. 

The Media Research Committee of the LED 
Teachers Section is concerned this year with 
encouraging the production of educational 
television programs by ETV stations on the 
subject of library science; compiling and dis- 
seminating a list of such television and pro- 
grammed courses in library science to make 
them more readily available to library 
schools; and encouraging the holding of one 
or more federally financed institutes designed 
to train library science faculty in the greater 
and more effective use of newer educational 
media in their instructional methods. 

The LED Equivalencies and Reciprocity 
Committee has further defined the functions 
of the Country Resource Panels that will act 
as authorities on library education in individ- 
ual countries and regions. The panels will 
serve the Committee, LED, and ALA in such 
matters as equating professional qualifications 
and evaluating the academic qualifications of 
foreign students. Each panel will act as a 
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clearinghouse of information on library edu- 
cation in the country and region as it relates 
to the United States and will keep abreast of 
the pertinent literature. Annotated bibliogra- 
phies will be prepared, and studies and sur- 
veys conducted. A grant from the H. W. Wil- 
son Foundation will support the activities of 
the Committee. 

The Boards of Directors of LED and the 
Information Science and Automation Division 
(ISAD) approved the establishment of an In- 
terdivisional Committee on Education for In- 
formation Science and Automation to replace 
the ISAD Education Committee. 


W Meetings 


The Office for Library Education will con- 
tinue its series of regional “Dialogs” during 
the winter and spring, 1968-69, in those geo- 
graphical regions not already covered by the 
three regional conferences held in spring 
1968. The central issue for discussion will be 
the policy on education proposed in the “posi- 
tion paper” on library education and man- 
power in the October issue of the ALA Bulle- 
tin as a first step towards the formulation of 
an ALA policy to be presented to Council for 
official action. The recommendations of the 
paper, which reflects many of the suggestions 
and recommendations of the earlier dialogs, 
are being made the subject of many state and 
regional meetings across the country this year, 
to provide profession-wide discussions and 
reaction before a more formal policy is pre- 
pared. 


W Publications 


Several informational pieces compiled by 
the Library Education Division (LED) head- 
quarters office are being published this year in 
the LED Newsletter. 'These pieces include: 
"Requirements in Addition to the Bachelor's 
Degree for Admission to Graduate Study in 
Library Schools Accredited by the American 
Library Association,” and “Degree Require- 
ments at the Master's Level in Library Schools 
Accredited by the American Library Associa- 
tion.” Copies of the compilations are also 
available as separate items. 

Beginning in the fall of 1968, the Newslet- 
ter will carry the directory, Continuing Edu- 
cation for Librarians—Conferences, Work- 
shops and Short Courses. The basic directory 
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will be published in the November issue with 
supplemental listings in the next three issues. 
Plans call for additional runs of the directory 
and supplements to take care of requests. The 
list will cover continuing education opportuni- 
ties for the calendar year 1969 of interest to 
librarians. 

The LED Committee for Revision of Finan- 
cial Assistance for Library Education is is- 
suing a revision of the pamphlet this fall, cov- 
ering aid available for the academic year 
1969—70. Material for the next annual revision 
will be gathered in the spring of 1969. 

The LED Publications Committee is study- 
ing the matter of making library science texts 
available in paperback editions. 

Other divisions contribute to the activities 
of ALA in the field of library education. 

A list of types of post-library school train- 
ing needed for the successful accomplishment 
of the aims of state libraries in filling their 
role of leadership in the states is in prepara- 
tion by the interdivisional committee set up 
by the American Association of State Li- 
braries (ASL) and the Library Education Di- 
vision (LED) on Education for State Library 
Personnel. 

The North American Library Education Di- 
rectory and Statistics, 1966—68, was published 
by ALA in June 1968. This survey was co- 
sponsored by the Statistics Committee for Li- 
brary Education of the Section on Library Or- 
ganization and Management of the Library 
Administration Division (LAD) and the 
School of Library and Information Science of 
the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 

The Orientation Committee of the Armed 
Forces Librarians Section (AFLS), a section 
of the Public Library Association (PLA), has 
published a brief manual designed to acquaint 
librarians new to military libraries with some 
basic information about them, entitled For. 
Armed Forces Librarians Who Want To Get 
Started on the Right Foot. 

The Audiovisual Advisory Committee of 
the Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries (AHIL), a subcommittee of the ALA 
Audiovisual Committee, is exploring means of 
developing an audiovisual review service to 
identify and evaluate films, tapes, and record- 
ings of use in the orientation and training of 
librarians and volunteers in the field of hospi- 
tal and institution library service. 





Library Legislation 


The major achievement of the second ses- 
sion of the 90th Congress relating to library 
programs was the three-year extension of the 
omnibus $7.3 billion Higher Education Act. 
Culminating almost two years’ efforts, this 
new law (PL 90-575) authorizes, among other 
things, $296 million for the continuation of 
the HEA Title II library programs which 
make funds available for college library re- 
sources; for library training and research; 
and for the LC cataloging program. For the 
current fiscal year, begun July 1, 1968, $42.8 
million is authorized for these activities —$25 
million for resources, $11.8 million for train- 
ing and research, and $6 million for the LC 
program. In the closing hours of the 90th 
Congress, adjourned October 14, 1968, the ap- 
propriation to fund Title IT was finally ap- 
proved and set at $41.75 million. Authoriza- 
tions set the ceilings at which programs may 
be funded; appropriations actually provide 
for the obligation of funds. 

A total of $159,812,000 was appropriated 
for the four major federal grant-in-aid li- 
brary programs—the Library Services and 
Construction Act; the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education Act, Title IJ; the Higher Edu- 
cation Act, Title П; and the Medical Library 
Assistance Áct—in the Labor-HEW Appro- 
priations Act for 1969 (PL 90-557). This is 
$51,181,000 less than was made available for 
expenditure last year and $206,488,000 below 
the $366.3 million authorized for these pro- 
grams in fiscal year 1969, reflecting the gen- 
eral policy to reduce domestic spending. The 
biggest cut was in the appropriation for 
ESEA, Title II. The Administration asked for 
only $46 million but Congress raised this to 
$50 million, one of the few programs funded 
above the amount requested in the President’s 
Budget. 

Two other significant issues related to ap- 
propriations are provisions included in the 
1968 Vocational Education Amendments 
(VEA)—PL 90-576. One exempts all pro- 
grams administered by the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education from the spending cuts 
ordered by Congress under the Revenue and 
Expenditure Control Act (PL 90-364), includ- 
ing LSCA, as well as ESEA, HEA, VEA et al. 
The other VEA amendment authorizes ad- 
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vance funding authority for all education pro- 
grams administered by the Commissioner. In 
effect, it provides that appropriations may be 
made one year in advance of obligation. 

A legislative session of more than the rou- 
tine number of uncertainties lies ahead be- 
cause of the national presidential election and 
the concomitant change in administration. 
This is to be expected regardless of which 
party wins control of the executive branch. 
Add to this the realization that the essential 
housekeeping items of any new Congress—es- 
tablishing the leadership roles, making com- 
mittee assignments, etc.—takes time. There- 
fore; the complex, political process of gearing 
up the legislative machinery means a propor- 
tionate lag in the introduction of new legisla- 
tion and congressional action thereon. 

The Committee on Legislation has re- 
quested’ suggestions for revision of the ALA 
Federal Legislative Policy from chairmen of 
the division legislation subcommittees, execu- 
tive secretaries, and selected individuals work- 
ing in the various library fields covered by the 
policy. 

The Committee requested and received time 
to make presentations at the platform hearings 
of the two major political parties. The presen- 
tation was made at the Republican platform 
hearings on July 29, 1968, and at the Demo- 
cratic platform hearings on August 19, 1968. 
Both presidential candidates made statements 
favoring federal support for libraries in the 

_ course of the campaign.. 


A research proposal, “Study of State Li-. 
brary Legislation," prepared by the Commit-. 


tee. with.the work to be done by Florida State 
University, has been funded by the Library 
and Information Sciences Research Branch, 
U. S. Office of Education (USOE). 

The Committee adopted a uniform list of 
functions for the division subcommittees at 
the annual conference, Kansas City, 1968, and 
agreed to hold regular meetings with the sub- 
committees as a means of information ex- 
change on legislative concerns as well as on 
the implementation of legislation. 

The Committee adopted a resolution in 
honor of Senator Lister Hill on the occasion 
of his retirement. from the U.S. Congress. The 
resolution was presented to Senator Hill by 
ALA President Roger McDonough at a lun- 
cheon attended by over one hundred librari- 
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ans in Washington, D.C. on September 11, 
1968. Senator Hill has been an honorary 
member of ALA since 1956 when the original 
Library Services Bill was enacted under his 
leadership. 

The Committee also presented a citation to 
Ralph M. Dunbar in recognition of “his per- 
sistent and dedicated efforts in behalf of the 
expansion and improvement of library service 
throughout the Nation.” Since his retirement 
as Chief of the Library Services Division of 
USOE, Mr. Dunbar has served as a consultant 
to the ALA Washington Office. 

The Committee on Legislation has received 
the following recommendation for considera- 
tion: That the Federal Government should 
amend the Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act to: a) include a special title di- 
rected to creation of innovative projects de- 
signed to create optimum public library ser- 
vices for the poor; b) mandate local commu- 
nities to plan together with state library agen- 
cies in creating programs and charge the state 
libraries with the responsibility for seeing that 
these programs are consistent with the overall 
state plan for public library development; c) 
reserve 10 per cent of the funds to the discre- 
tion of the Commissioner of Education for 
grants to the states for particularly merito- 
rious programs; d) give the Commissioner 
final determination in approving state plans; 
and e) include congressional authorization of 
$50 million for each of the next five years for 
this program. | 

With a change in administration to take 
place January 20, the plans and activities of 
the Committee will be directed mainly toward 
the following library-related legislative pro- 
posals anticipated in the first session of the 


91st Congress, scheduled to convene January 
3, 1969: 


* extension of the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education Act 

* general revision of the copyright law 

* consideration of an educational technol. 
ogy act 

® appropriations to implement ongoing li- 
brary and education programs 

* establishment of a permanent National 
Commission on Libraries and Informa- 
tion Science as a continuing federal. plan- 
ning agency 
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o implementation of the recommendations 
of the National Advisory Commission on 
Libraries 

The report of the National Advisory Com- 

mission was transmitted to the President and 
released by the White House, October 15, 
1968. The fundamental recommendation, on 
which further recommendations are based, is 
that it be declared National Policy, enunciated 
by the President and enacted into law by the 
Congress, that the American people should be 
provided with library and informational ser- 
vices adequate to their needs, and that the fed- 
eral government, in collaboration with state 
and local governments and private agencies, 
should exercise leadership assuring the provi- 
sion of such services: 


* establishment of a National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science as 
a continuing federal planning agency 

9 recognition and strengthening of the role 
of The Library of Congress as the Na- 
tional Library of the United States, and 
establishment of a Board of Advisers 

9 establishment of a Federal Institute of 
Library and Information Science as a 
principal center for basic and applied 
research in all relevant areas 

9 recognition and full acceptance of the 
critically important role the United States 
Office of Education currently plays in 
meeting needs for library services 

* strengthening of state library agencies to 
overcome deficiencies in fulfilling their 
current functions 


W Legislation subcommittees 

The ALA Legislation Committee, at the re- 
quest of the divisions, establishes division sub- 
committees on legislation. The divisions ap- 
point the members of the subcommittees, who 
report to the parent Committee for action, and 
to the division boards of directors for infor- 
mation. 

The American Association of School Li- 
brarians Legislation Committee, at a special 
meeting in the ALA Washington Office to out- 
line plans for the year, decided to strengthen 
the legislative network by involving the AASL 
Implementation of Federal Programs Commit- 
tee in activities from the inception of legisla- 
tion through to the enactment. The two com- 
mittees prepared a chart of funds available to 





school libraries under existing legislation and 
published it in the Fall issue of School Li- 
braries. Reprints are available for distribution 
to educators. Since the “Education Profes- 
sions Development Act" is not included in the 
chart, a follow-up will cover this and other 
new legislation if the original chart proves 
valuable. 

A series of articles about federal legislation 
will be written by members of the Adult Ser- 
vices Division (ASD) Legislation Committee 
and published in the ASD Newsletter. 

The Committee on Legislation of the Asso- 
ciation of Hospital and Institution Libraries 
(AHIL) plans to develop a group of regional 
representatives to serve as a network in reach- 
ing AHIL members with news of pending li- 
brary legislation and to provide feedback on 
needed legislation. | 

The American Library Trustee Association 
Legislative Liaison Committee works through 
trustee legislative coordinators in each state to 
establish an information network to respond 
to needs for support of federal legislation. 
Many trustees were among those testifying be- 
fore the National Library Commission. өөө 
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use of the ala name 


REVIEW OF LEASE-PURCHASE BOOK PLANS 


The American Library Association has re- 
cently received many inquiries from school 
administrators, librarians, and governmental 
agencies regarding new lease-purchase book 
plans. Inquiries include requests for assis- 
tance in assessing the advantages and disad- 
vantages of such purchasing programs of read- 
ing materials. 

No overall or general statement can be 
made regarding the merit of this type of pro- 
curement; judgment for a specific school or 
institution must be based upon the details of 
the contract and the local situation. 

In order to assist schools in reviewing lease- 
purchase book plans, the American Library 
Association recommends to school adminis- 
trators that they consider the following ques- 
tions: 

1, Has the company provided a complete list 
of all individual book titles, or is the list only 
of the series included in the plan? 

2. What are the copyright dates of the titles? 
Are they the latest editions? To what extent is 
recency of publication an essential indicia of 
value? 

3. Has the company provided the school 
with information as to the exact location of 
the published reviews of each title by the or- 
ganization or organizations presumed to have 
made the recommendations? 

4. Are all the titles presently useful in the 
local school program? Will all the titles prob- 
ably continue to be useful for several years? 

5. Are all the publications in each series 
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and all the series of the plan of uniform value 
for the school? 

6. Has the school had an opportunity to ex- 
amine the books (to be included) with which 
the administrators, teachers, and librarians 
are not familiar before making a contract? 

7. How many of the titles are already avail- 
able in the school library? 

8. Is competitive bidding required for ma- 
jor orders of materials? 

9. Has the school agency the authority to 
commit future years’ book purchase funds? 

10. What are the comparative total costs 
of the lease-purchase plan and the purchase of 
multiple copies of books and other materials 
most needed by teachers and students? 

11. If the use of federal funds is contem- 
plated for lease-purchase book plans: 

Will the leased, uncataloged materials meet 

the rules and regulations of your state plan? 

How will the school maintain the required 

inventory records? 

Can the school legally receive and accept 

bonus materials? 

If no inventory records are required by the 

lease-purchase book plan, how will the school 

determine which materials must be replaced ? 

12. What measure of choice will the school 
have for replacements? Will replacements be 
made from new editions? 

13. What funds will be used to pay shipping 
and handling cost of replacements? Can the 
total cost of handling replacements be ascer- 
tained? If so, how does the cost compare with 
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replacement costs using other trade channels? 

14. If the lease-purchase program is not 
continued by the company or the school for 
the entire contract period, what disposition 
will be made of the materials already placed 
by the company in the school? 

15. If the materials must be returned, what 
effect will this loss have on the instructional 
program? 

16. If the school’s grants or budgets alter 
during the contract period, from what fund 
will future payments be made? 

17. Has the school met the textbook and 
school library expenditure requirements of 
the state? 

18. Is the school library staff working 
closely with teachers and students to provide 
a wide range of materials? Is the library col- 
lection adequate in variety and number of 
copies to serve classes? Could the library col- 
lection be used more extensively than it is 
now? Should the library have less formal 
lending procedures than it now uses? 

In considering lists of materials for pur- 
chase it is advisable to bear in mind that re- 
views and recommendations of reading ma- 
terials and instructional materials are often 
made in a specific context; therefore, some 
recommendations of materials are qualifie 
approvals. Distinctions of suitability and the 
consistency of quality of materials may be 
difficult to make clear or ascertain in pack- 
age procurements. 

The American Library Association is vitally 
concerned with the most efficient and effective 
use of funds, the immediate availability of 
the finest learning materials, the widest de- 
velopment of learning skills, and the deep 
appreciation of printed materials by every 
student. 

The Association is interested in receiving 
information regarding lease-purchase book 
plans and evaluations by institutions which 
have had experience with lease-purchase book 
plans. Inquiries and comments should be di- 
rected to American Library Association, Át- 
tention: LuOuida Vinson, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611. Telephone: 
(312) 944-6780. 
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UPBS, Inc. 2) 


302 Fifth Avenue 
po——————— EN 


(PLEASE) 








New York, N.Y. 10001 4 














We'llsell you . 
a year’s subscription 
to any of 


4,206 periodicals. 
Just tell us which year. 


Periodicals published during the last Globe for 1867, or the Anti-Jacobin Re- 
300 years are as easy to subscribe to as view for 1798, we can supply those also. 
this year’s magazines. Our collection of periodicals on micro- 

Simply order them from University film goes back as far as the periodicals 


Microfilms. themselves. And some of the periodicals 
If you want, say, Newsweek for 1952, go back as far as 1669. 
we can sell it to you on 35mm microfilm. To find out which periodicals we have, 


If you want microfilm of Scientific and what we charge for them, write for 
American for 1967, the Congressional our free 200-page catalog. 


University Microfilms 


300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48103, (313) 761-4700 
University Microfilms Limited, High Wycomb, England. 


AXEROX COMPANY” XER OX 
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Abingdon 


TO 


GIVE 


children’s 


The $5,000 Abingdon Children's Book Award will be given in 1970 
for the most outstanding book of humorous fiction for ages 8-12. 
UNIQUELY QUALIFIED JUDGES 

Judges will be Charles Schulz, Ruth Hill Viguers, and the staff of 
Abingdon Press. 

CHARLES SCHULZ is the creator of the popular PEANUTS comic strip 
whose characters appear in over 1,000 newspapers around the world, 
in books, TV, theater, and even songs. 

RUTH HILL VIGUERS, until recently editor of THE HORN BOOK MAGA- 
ZINE, is an author, librarian, teacher and lecturer who knows chil- 
dren's books. She has taught courses in children's literature and 
worked with libraries throughout the world. 

ANNUAL $5,000 AWARD 

The Children's Book Award is a part of Abingdon's plan of annual 
$5,000 prizes to encourage the writing of books of outstanding 
quality. Each year the rotating award is given in one of three areas: 
religious, general, or children's books. 


For additional information and official entry forms, write to: 


AWARDS EDITOR 

ABINGDON PRESS 

201 8th AVE., SO. 

NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 37202 


AnINGDON PRESS 


NASHVILLE * NEW YORK 
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That's what librarians are saying about Demco's 
newly-designed 5-part Multiple Copy Order 
Form. One typing gives copies for ordeaing, li- - 
brary, notification, accounting and temporary 
shelf card . . . and reduces chance for error. 


Even, pica spacing eliminates the need for “soft 
rolling" the typewriter between lines. Saves time! 
Class number and author name appear at the top 
of each form. Speeds filing! The reduced height 
makes "temporary catalog card copy" filing much 
easier . . . and all data is arranged to match Dem- 
co's new book order cards for quick, accurate 
transfer of information. 


Want more information? Send for “Catalog Bro- 
chure #30” and free samples today. Learn how 
completely new Demco book order forms . . . or 
custom forms designed to meet your special re- 
quirements . . . can help your staff maintain peak 
efficiency. 





that’s an efficient way to order b 


WINDOW 
UN TH 


Produced by the 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY 


FILMS INCORPORATED 

takes pride in presenting the 
National Geographic Society 
films which are the highest 
rated documentary series in the 
history of American television. 


Original and edited versions 
are available in 16mm. 

For information on previews 
or for a copy of the new 
National Geographic Society 
brochure, write or 
telephone collect to 

JOHN FISHER, 

Director of Distribution, 
(312) 256-4730. 


FILMS INCORPORATED 
1144 Wilmette Avenue 
Wilmette, Illinois 60091 
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STAR - MASTER 
DPAGE-STAK CONTEMPORARY OR CONVENTIONAL 


Vo ali Ы m ota 

















Your choice at the same price, contemporary 
STAK-MASTER with an open chrome plated 
base, or conventional SPACE-STAK with its 
traditional closed base. Either way you get STAK-MASTER 
RHC-SPACEMASTER'S unique slim-line tapered OpeniBase Library Book:Stacks 
brackets and narrow profiled upright to eliminate 

the massive look of your stack area. 


SPACE-STAK 
Closed Base Library Book Stacks 


For maximum flexibility in your library, look to 
Spacemaster Bracket Bookstacks . . . the complete 

line, designed, manufactured and guaranteed by the 
world's largest manufacturer of Merchandising equipment. 


EDUCATIONAL P PRODUCTS DIVISION y 


MANUFACTURERS OF Spacemaater MERCHANDISING & DISPLAY EQUIPMENT SINCE 1901 . 
REFLECTOR HARDWARE CORPORATION Spacemaaten 


MAIN OFFICES: 1400 N. 25TH AVENUE € MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS, 60160 @ 312 CO 1.1800 
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BOOKS 


LET THE EXPERTS HELP YOU CHOOSE 


FOR CHILDI 


The American Library Association offers 
four comprehensive guides to books for 
children from pre-school through grade 
nine levels. These selections encompass a 
broad range of subjects, interests and 
reading levels for slow, superior or mature 
readers to provide a convenient and au - 
thoritative basis for selecting new books 
for young readers — particularly for li - 
brarians and teachers who must make 
selections without pre -ordering examina- 
tion. All titles are recommended for school 
and library use, and are accepted by nearly 
every state agency administering ESEA or 
NDEA funds. 


Each of the more than 5,000 titles listed 
in these separate volumes has been care - 
fully selected through an objective, highly 
refined evaluation process reflecting the 
collective judgment of book selectors and 
reviewers. These selections first appeared 
in the Children's Books section of The 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


wA ^Y 
р" re 


LIN 


Booklist, an official book reviewing medi - 
um of the American Library Association, 
from September 1960 through September 
1968 to provide an authoritative guide to 
the best juvenile books published during 
this period. 





Each book is evaluated on its own merit 
in terms of literary quality, accuracy, 
format, content in direct relation to age 
and comprehension levels, appeal to child - 
ren, and usefulness in libraries. A descrip - 
tive critical annotation summarizes con - 
tent, points out special uses or features. It 
also makes comparisons with other books 
on the same subject, or by the same author. 


Listings are arranged by subject with 
author - title - subject indexes. Complete 
ordering and cataloging details are shown 
including;author, title, edition, date, pages, 
publisher, binding, price, Dewey Decimal 
number and subject headings. 


1967 - 68 


914 new titles selected from September 1967 - August 1968 $2.50 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


802 titles selected from September 1966 - August 1967 


1966 - 67 
$2.25 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 1965 - 66 


770 titles selected from September 1965 - August 1966 


$2.00 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 1960 - 65 
3,068 titles selected from September 1960 - August 1965 $10.00 


.. . and of course you keep up - 


to - date with your subscription 


to The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin. 


d 


One year, 23 issues, $10.00 


from the people who really know books 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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ltp news 





by Marjorie E. Weissman 
Catalog Card Standards 


With the affirmative vote in December from 
the Library of Congress, work by Subcommittee 
3 of USASI Sectional Committee Z85 on cata- 
log card standards reached a definitive stage. 
LTP is now preparing to send forward the pro- 
posed standards to the Miscellaneous Standards 
Board of USASI. 


Binding Contract Uses LTP Specs 


A contract for binding books, placed by the 
Library of Congress in January, incorporates 
into its specifications the binding performance 
standards developed by LTP. It is anticipated 
that other libraries will be contracting for li- 
brary binding in the same fashion in the coming 
months. 


LTP Study Received 


A report on a study of the capabilities, poten- 
tial, and possible directions in which LTP might 
move in the future was received toward the end 
of January by David Clift for the Executive 
Board of ALA. 

Commissioned by the Executive Board and 
supported by funds provided by the Council on 
Library Resources, Inc., the study was conducted 
in 1968 by Booz Allen & Hamilton, Inc., manage- 
ment consultants. The LTP staff, together with 
officers and staff of ALA and others well-known 


in the library profession, participated in the 
study. 


Planning New Project 


LTP has agreed with Joseph H. Treyz, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, chairman of the Reproduction 
of Library Materials Section of Resources and 
Technical Services Division (RTSD), to act as 
an advisor to that section and to Library Admin- 
istration Division (LAD) units interested in 
buildings and equipment on the organization of 
facilities for microform and photoduplication 
equipment. Projects were to be defined and 
planned at the ALA Midwinter Meeting. 


Test Chart 


In January, LTP received proofs from the 
printer for the Test Chart for Copying Machines, 
prepared by Subcommittee PH5-3 of USASI 
PH5 Committee on Photographic Reproduction 
of Documents. The chart will provide a measure 
of copier performance in reproducing specific 
test objects and is intended to evaluate processes 
rather than machines. 


Foreign Visitor 


Dr. Josef Stumvöll, immediate past general di- 
rector of the National Library of Austria, visited 
our offices in November. He discussed with For- 
rest Carhart how the Austrian Library Research 


Institute might make better use of LTP services. 
eee 





publications checklist 





(The following publications of interest to the pro- 
fession have been received in the Bulletin office. The 
materials are then forwarded to the headquarter’s li- 
brary for possible inclusion in their collection.) 


Gullans, Charles B. A Checklist of Trade Bind- 
ings Designed by Margaret Armstrong. UCLA 
Library Occasional Papers, No. 16. Los An- 
geles: UCLA Library, 1968. 37 pp., illus. $1. 
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Make checks payable to the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of California and address your request to the 
Gifts and Exchange Section of the Library. This is 
the catalog of an exhibit of the work of this most 
influential and prolific of American cover designers. 
Her style is influenced by the “art-nouveau” of the 
1890’s but remains distinctively a personal style. It 
is for subject collections and for libraries wishing 
to put together a display of their own examples of 
her art. 
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rary Service in the Capitol Region of 
'onnecticut: a Study with Recommendations 
or Future Development. NY Nelson Associ- 
tes. 1968. Limited copies available. 

report made from a grant from the Hartford 
ndation for Public Giving to the Regional Ad- 
ry Committee for the Capitol Region, Inc., which 
form the basis for a cooperative regional pro- 
m. Donald B. Engley, Trinity College Library, 
Мога, CT 06106, is chairman. 


yer, Kenneth. Paul Klapper Library Hand- 
ook. 1968. Flushing, NY Queens College of 
he City University of New York, Flushing, 
(Y 11367. 109 pp., paper illus. No price pro- 
ided. 

marily an orientation device, it is incorporated 
1 the English Department Handbook. It strikes 
, viewer as a formidable document and very dated 
its art and layout. Many of its bibliographic 
ys simply state “some outstanding examples 


»production of Library Catalog Cards with 
terox Models 914 and 720." 1968. Atlanta, 
ya. American Library Lines, Inc. 17 pp., 
aper. $2.50 

have not seen this publication but the library 
ply house that published it says that it will help 
ct which model to use and provide operating tips 


suggestions for excellent reproduction. Write to 
publisher at P.O. Box 2442, Atlanta, GA 30318. 


age, Ernest A. Old English Libraries: The 
Taking, Collection and Use of Books During 
he Middle Ages. 1912. London. Methuen & 
о. 298 pp. illus. Republished by Gale Re- 
earch Company, Detroit, 1968. $14.50. 


idy, Mary Lee, Metropolitan Public Library 
Isers: A Report of a Survey of Adult Library 
Ise in the Maryland Baltimore-W ashington 
Tetropolitan Area. University of Maryland, 
ichool of Library and Information Services. 
968. 130 pp., paper. $3.50. Order from Student 
upply Store. 

3 survey is of interest to all public libraries in 
ropolitan areas. It is not too often that surveys 
made of use of libraries . . . and this one compares 
nterest to the one made for the libraries in Cuya- 
a county, Ohio. Library schools will most cer- 
ly want as will state libraries. 


inesota Library Trustees Handbook. 1968. St. 
"aul, Minn. Public Libraries Section, Minne- 
ota State Department of Education. 32 pp., 
iaper. Very limited supply. 

y clear and concise work, it would be a good 
lel for libraries and trustee groups planning a 
ilar publication. It would be best to ask for this 
interlibrary loan from ALA headquarters library. 


Holden, Barbara B. The State Trustee Organiza- 
tion. 1968. Chicago. American Library Trustee 
Association, a division of ALA. 29 pp., paper. 
$1. 


The author is immediate past president of the New 
England Library Trustee Assn. and provides a guide 
to the management of state trustee organizations in- 
cluding programs, publications, and projects. Order 
from the publisher at ALA headquarters. Price in- 
cludes postage. 


Negro History and Literature. A selected anno- 
tated bibliography. 1968. New York. The Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee, Institute of Human 
Relations. 32 pp., paper. 354 each. 

The list includes both paper and hardbound mate- 

rials for adults and children. It is designed to aid 

in the search for reliable information on Negro life 


in America. Order from the publisher at 165 E. 56th 
St., NY 10022. 


Financial Assistance For Library Education, Ac- 
ademic Year, 1969-1970. 1968. Chicago. Li- 
brary Education Division of the ALA. 50 pp., 
paper. 504. 

This is the latest edition of what had been titled 

“Fellowships, Scholarships, Grants-in-Aid, Loan 

Funds, and other Financial Assistance for Library 

Education.” It does not list amounts under $500, it 

does include Canada, it lists national and regional 

awards as well as the state library and library as- 

sociation grants. Ten copies, $4.75; 25, $11.25; 100, 

$42. Order from the Office for Recruitment at ALA 

headquarters. 


Newspapers Currently Received & Permanently 
Retained in the Library of Congress. 1968. 
Compiled by the Serial Division, Reference 
Dept. of the Library of Congress. 18 pp., 
paper. 35¢. 

The last edition of this work was in 1950. It lists 


255 U.S. and 876 foreign newspapers in the perma- 
nent collection and 400 kept on a current basis. 


Dack, Bruce, ed. CUA Sci-Tech Serials. 1968. 
Washington, D.C. Catholic University of Amer- 
ica Libraries. 28 pp., paper. Free to libraries. 

Approximately 1700 science and technology serials 

are listed in this computer-produced list. Address 

your request to Dr. Fred Blum, head of the Special 


Services Dept, Catholic University of America Li- 
braries, Washington, DC 20017. 


What to Do Before the Censor Comes—and 
After. 1968. Office of Intellectual Freedom of 
ALA. Rev. ed., 4 pp. 10g each; 25 copies, $2; 
50, $3; and 100, $5. : 


Libraries will want copies for staff, board, school ad- 
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ministration and boards, etc. Order direct from the 
publisher at ALA headquarters. 


Journal of Librarianship. Vol. 1, no. 1, January 
1969. London, The Library Association. Quar- 
terly. $12.50. 


Important new periodical . . . 
schools. 


a must for library 


Smith, David R. The Monitor and the Merrimac: 
A Bibliography. 1968. UCLA Library, Occa- 
sional Papers, No. 15. Los Angeles: University 
of California Library. 35 pp., paper. $1. 

Handsome and well illustrated, it includes a listing 


of unpublished papers on the subject. Make checks 
payable to the Regents. The zip is 90024. 


To End War. 1968. Berkeley, CA. World Without 

War Council. 45 pp., paper. 50¢. 
This is an annotated bibliography and the 1968 Lit- 
erature Catalog for the publishing group. Their cita- 
tions do not list the publisher but do provide the 
date of the edition in stock. It could serve many use- 
ful purposes for libraries of all sizes and disposi- 
tions. 


Body, Alexander C. Annotated Bibliography of 
Bibliographies on Selected Government Publi- 
cations and Supplementary Guides to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents Classification Sys- 
tem. 1968. lst supplement. 1968. Western 
Michigan University. Kalamazoo. 115 pp., 
paper. $2. 

Order from the author at 925 Westfall, Kalamazoo, 

MI 49007. It contains 210 additions to the original 

work that appeared in 1967. It will be of consider- 

able use to larger libraries and those with access to 

a depository collection. 


Koch, H. William, and Herschman, Arthur. 4 
Network for Physics Information. 1968. Ameri- 
can Institute of Physics, 335 E. 45 St, NY 
10017. 16 pp., paper. No price. Order no. ID 
68-13. 

This report outlines the anticipated characteristics 

and operations of an information network and its 

various component systems. 


Organization Charts. 1968. University Library of 
the University of Michigan. 15 charts and a 
key, paper. $2. 

Available from the library at Ann Arbor, MI 48104, 

as long as the supply is available. 


Kuncaitis, Yadwiga. Union Catalogs and Biblio- 
graphic Centers: А state-of-the-art review. 
' 1968. State Library of Ohio, 65 S. Front 
Street, Columbus 43215. 20 pp., paper. Free 
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upon request to libraries and librarians. 
Of interest to university and consortium libraries, as 


well as state libraries. The author is on the faculty 
at Case Western Reserve University. 


Teachers Guides To Television. 2 times a year. 
Published by the Television Information Of- 
fice. Subscription $1 per semester, $2 for the 
school year. 


Order from TGTT, P.O. Box #564, Lenox Hill Sta- 
tion, New York, 10021. A packet of materials that 
would be of use to libraries in public as well as 
school situations. Fourteen guides are provided, a 
selected guide to outstanding network programs, a 
poster, and a bibliography prepared by the Chil- 
drens Services Division. Many of the programs cov- 
ered in the copy viewed will have a large adult audi- 
ence as well and could provide display and reader 
service suggestions to that area of the library. 


Jordan, Peter, ed. Working Conditions in Li- 
braries. 1968. London. Association of Assistant 
Librarians. 70 pp., paper. No price provided. 

British in flavor, of course, but interesting just the 

same to library school libraries. It makes one wish 

that such a study could be attempted by a U.S. 

group. This would be a fine guide on technique. For 

further information write to J. S. Davey, F.L.A. 49, 

Halstead Gardens, London, N.21. 


A Candid Appraisal of Libraries in Arizona. 
Phoenix, Arizona State Library Association. 8 
pp., paper. Limited number available to li- 
braries. 

A handsome example of promotional literature de- 

signed to tell the results of a state library services 

survey. Address your requests for copies to Mrs. 

Marguerite B. Cooley, director, Arizona Department 

of Library and Archive, Phoenix. 


COMPENDEX (a magnetic tape information 
service of Engineering Index). The tape is 
TEXT-PAC input format (IBM'S ITIRC 
System-360 program). All tapes will be 
9-track, 800 BPI, written in EBCDIC. The first 
availabe tape is for the March 1969 Engineer- 
ing Index. Subscription $6000 a year. 

For complete information write Bill M. Woods, exec- 


utive director, Engineering Index, Inc. 345 E. 47th 
St., NY 10017. 


Training Programme For Procurement, Storage 
and Retrieval of Standards & Specifications 
(14 to 16 October 1968). New Delhi, India. 
Indian Standards Institute, Manak Bhavan, 
9 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi 1. 
Paper. No price provided. 


A collection of nine documents covering the infor- 
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mation on standards for countries outside India as 
well as the organization and retrieval of such infor- 
mation in India. Also covers the services of the ISI 
library. Manak Bhavan is deputy director of the li- 
brary. 


Parkhill, John T. Amsterdam to Westminster, 
jottings from a library journal through metro- 
politan Northern Europe. July-August 1967. 
1968. Ottawa. Canadian Library Association. 
Occasional paper no. 75. 47 p. illus., paper. 
$2. 


A personal but amazingly fact-filled account of a 
“busman’s holiday” that will be of primary interest 
to subject collections, but a lot of librarians con- 
templating visiting Europe and dropping in on some 
libraries will find some good tips here. Order from 
CLA at 63 Sparks Street, Room 606, Ottawa 4, Can- 
ada. 


Minder, Thomas. The Regional Library Center 
in the Mid 1970's. 1968. University of Pitts- 
burgh, Graduate School of Library and In- 
formation Sciences. Order from the University 
of Pittsburgh Book Center, 15213. 42 pp., 
paper. $2. 

The author is director of the Pittsburgh Regional 
Library Center, a cooperative venture that is just 
getting underway in that area. It is, in effect, a pro- 
gram for developing the service of an area center, 
and for that reason it is recommended to any library 
or librarian interested in cooperative library service 
projects. It is a must for library schools and state 
library agencies. 


Guidelines For Holding A Governor's Confer- 
ence On Libraries. 1968. Rev. ed. Chicago. 


American Library Trustee Association, a divi- 
sion of ALA. Paper. $1. 


Order direct from the publisher. 


Krikelas, James. Library Statistics and State 
Agencies: A Comparative Study of Three 
States. Illinois State Library. April 1968. (Re- 
search Series no. 12.) 66 pp., paper. No price 
listed. 

A survey of Illinois, Indiana, and Missouri public 

libraries and their data-collecting activities. Includes 

recommendations for the role state libraries must play 
if the statistical accounting is to become meaningful 
and reasonably accurate. 


California Library Association. Spokesman for 
California Librarians and Libraries. 1968. 
Published by the author. Single-fold pamphlet. 
Free with self-addressed, stamped envelope to 
the association office, 1741 Solano Ave., Berke- 
ley 94707. 





A dignified and handsomely mounted membership 
promotion piece. 


Funk, Charles E., Jr. “Directory of Subject 
Strengths in Connecticut Libraries.” 1968. 
Connecticut State Library, Hartford. Over 100 
unnumbered pages. No price listed. 

Contains a directory of libraries, major holdings of 

the libraries, a directory of Yale collections, list of 

special resources in the state. The directory lists, in 
addition to basic information on the library, a state- 
ment of interlibrary loan and copy fees, etc. 


Note: As of this date the Standards for School 
Media Programs is in print and available for 
purchase at Publishing Services at ALA head- 


quarters or at NEA Headquarters in Washing- 
ton, DC. Price is $2 each. 








FOR THE RUSSIAN 


BOOK SECTION 





Reference and 
Source Material 


* Russian Literature: Classics, Contempo- 


rary 

* Linguistics and Literary Criticism 

* English-Russian and Russian-English 
Dictionaries 

* Russian Language Records, Dramatic 
Readings and Folk Songs 

* Children's Literature 

* Books on Art 

- Books on Science 

* Textbooks on mathematics, geography, 
natural sciences, history, etc. 

* Socio-Economic Literature 

* Russian Atlases and Maps 

* Soviet Magazines and Newspapers 


Inquire about our out-of-print books and 
back issue magazines. 

Write for Catalogs & Prices 
Phone 212 CH 2-4500 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 
DEPT. 807, 156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10010 
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new products 





by Alfreda A. Mendelsohn 


(The following listings are edited from manufactur- 
er’s statements about their products. They are in- 
tended as items of information and are not to be 
considered evaluations by any agency of the Amer- 
ican Library Association.) 


FOTOREX model 320 automatically develops 
long compositions. It is a photographic typeset- 
ter designed for producing display headlines and 
body copy by all those requiring rapid and low- 
cost typesetting. In the Monobath of its newly 
designed tank, compositions to a length of 215 
yards are automatically developed in 2 minutes. 
Paste-ups can be reproduced by all printing pro- 
cesses, including spirit duplicators. Price is 
$275. This model has a pilot light which signals 
when the roll of the cartridge comes to its end. 
Its tank has control windows, 2" in diameter, 
through which the operator can see the feeding 
process of the paper or film inside the Mono- 
bath. Hundreds of FotoRex alphabets range 
from 6 to 84 points, including contemporary and 
handwritten styles. An assortment of 500 spe- 
cials, including foreign characters, small art- 
work, emblems, decorations, and screened effects 
are also available. Slides for special monograms 
or logotypes can also be added at a nominal 
cost. Unit produces filmstrips or prints in glossy 
black on a white background. Alphabets come in 
3-ring, loose-leaf pocket boards. Individual film 
slides are used for letters as in professional type- 
setting. Simple to operate. Compactly designed 
to fit into a desk drawer. Portable; weight, 6 lbs. 
From ABM Business Automation, Inc., 115 E. 23 
St., NY 10010. 


A NEW automatic 
loading feature which 
permits faster, easier 
loading of material 
to keep pace with 
high-speed labeling 
machines has been 
announced by Che- 

" shire, Inc., 408 Wash- 
ington Blvd., Mundelein, IL. The unit automati- 
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cally controls stack height and weight of in-put 
material to achieve maximum production. This 
eliminates “stop-go” problems caused by over- 
loading, empty feeder, poor alignment of ma- 
terial, etc. “Controlled flow" feeding also en- 
ables continuous high-speed labeling of hard-to- 
handle material such as newspapers with open- 
end loading. Machine accepts material for label- 
ing in single, stream, or stacked form. Auto- 
matic loader also facilitates thru-put of printed 
pieces to labeling machine from presses, binders, 
trimmers, and other production equipment, Ma- 
terial is manually transferred from printing to 
labeling. Loader may be ordered with a feeder 
conveyor of either 6’ or 12’ lengths which stores 
and feeds material. Conveyor is easy-to-load 
height. 


* * * 


QUIET, good-looking lazy susan book displayer 
puts up to 20 books at your fingertips in mini- 
mum desk or table top space. Hand rubbed 
hardwoods, finished in your choice of walnut or 
maple. Compartment edges protected with satin 
finish metal corner pieces. Comes in 6 sizes: four 
are 12” square with choice of height and space 
arrangement; two 16” square models, including 
one that holds a complete 20-volume set of ency- 
clopedias. Full credit given if dissatisfied with 
product. Prompt shipment. Demco, Box 1488, 
Madison, WI 54701. 


* * * 


LIGHTWEIGHT, portable display unit now 
available. Self-contained and weighing less than 
15 lbs., it can be easily set up in less than 47 
seconds. It consists of four 2’ X 4 hinged dis- 
play panels with aluminum frames and telescop- 
ing legs which snap out of the hinges. The model 
has 62 sq. ft. of display area and is 614’ high 
when erected. The panels of each unit are con- 
structed of foam plastic covered with kraft and 
framed with aluminum, giving sufficient strength. 
Each unit fits into a carrying case 2’ w. x 4’ lg. 
All models can be free-formed into island dis- 
plays, etc. More information may be obtained 
from Porta Panel, 466 Central Ave., Northfield, 
IL 60093; (312) 446-5330. 


* * * 
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CUSTOM, free-stand- 
ing pedestal exhibit 
cases feature rotat- 
ing platforms and 
suspension devices, 
special lighting, and 
hidden security 
alarms. The cases are 
designed and manu- 
factured by the Mi- 
chaels Art Bronze 
Company, who offers 
S a complete line of 
standard and custom cases framed in bronze or 
aluminum. A 20-page catalog is available from 


them, P.O. Box 668, Covington, KY 41012. 





PARTITIONER Mo- 
bil-Booth provides a 
flexible, functional 
system of individual 
work-study stations. 
Any or all of the 
units can be rear- 
ranged or relocated 
to suit new require- 

j “Sc ments. The fluted 
glass inserts shown may be replaced with peg- 
board, chalkboard, corkboard or special acousti- 
cal material. No special tools are required for 
assembly or rearrangement of units. Cutouts in 
each desk accommodate electrical outlets per- 
mitting use of audiovisual equipment. Other op- 
tional accessories available are electrified posts, 
formica viewing screen, base panels, and utility 
drawer. Write for complete information and 
literature to Advertising Department, Rockaway 
Metal Products, Corp., 175 Roger Ave., Inwood, 
L.I., NY 11696. 





PROXIMITY alarm system, recently unveiled by 
Diebold, Inc., of Canton, OH, literally trans- 
forms ordinary metal office furniture into remote 
antennae for the alarm. The system operates on 
the same electronic principal capacitance that 
affects a television set’s picture if the antenna is 
touched. When an unauthorized person touches 
or even comes near any of the connected furni- 
ture, files or cabinets, the change in capacitance 
sets off the alarm. The critical distance that de- 
termines how close someone must get before the 
alarm will be set off—from zero to several feet 


—can be adjusted by a built-in tuning meter. 
The unit also features self protection against 
tampering, again using capacitance, a compati- 
bility with all existing alarm equipment, storage 
batteries to provide full service in case of a 
power failure and extremely flexible control sys- 
tem which can be programmed to meet a vast va- 
riety of security needs. During these periods the 
audible signal will by-pass and electronically 
alert police headquarters. The unique device per- 
mits office furniture to be used as efficiently at 
night as it is during the normal working day. 
Meets the Underwriters Laboratories approval. 


* * * 


NEWLY arrived from 
Scandinavia is an in- 
genious idea. Called 
the “Home Office,” it 
is just that! Open, it 
reveals all the essen- 
tials of the well- 
equipped office. 
Tucked away in 
drawers and special compartments are every- 
thing from an angle light to a glide-away desk 
to a complete filing system. There is even space 
for a typewriter and adding machine. When it is 
not in use it closes into an elegantly crafted 
cabinet. Supplied in oak, mahogany, teak, or 
walnut by Greatwood Products, Inc., 96 Fifth 
Ave., NY 10011; (212) 675-8483. Showroom: 
Norway House, 290 Madison Ave., New York. 





* * * 


PROTECTION for microfiche against abrasions, 
scratches, dirt, and handling injuries now pro- 
vided by a tough, clear polyester “sleeve” protec- 
tor from Microseal. Fits standard 105mm X 
148mm microfiche, microfolio, and 105mm film 
negatives. Overall dimensions permit filing in 
any standard 6х 14” file. No reindexing re- 
quired. Protectors are also available with opaque 
index strip on back to provide contrast, or for 
use in primary and trailer sheet microfiche ap- 
plications. The opaque index strip is especially 
suitable for use in indexing 105mm film nega- 
tives. Information and samples supplied by Mi- 
croseal Corporation, 7307 N. Ridgeway, Skokie, 
IL 60076. 


SAYBROOK Manufacturing, Inc., Old Saybrook, 
Conn., announces the SMI 300, a portable elec- 
trostatic copying machine priced at $328. Only 
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Certified Library Binding is based on 
certain minimum specifications estab- 
lished by members of the Library Bind- 
ing Institute. In addition to the rigid 
requirements of these standards, each 
member is subject to continuous quality 
control inspections to guarantee satis- 
faction in your rebound or prebound 
books. 

Every book rebound or prebound by 
a Certified Library Binder, therefore, 
has been bound by a principle of crafts- 
manship which assures more readers 
per book and less cost per reader. 
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There are fewer than 60 Certified 
Library Binders in the United States 
displaying this seal. It is the stamp of 
approval given only to Certified Library 
Binders and is your assurance that your 
books have been bound according to 
the standards and principles of the 
Library Binding Institute. Without this 
seal, you have no assurance that your 
books have been truly LIBRARY BOUND. 

Send today for a list of Certified 
Library Binders and other informative 
literature. 
















Library Binding Institute 
160 State Street e Boston, Mass. 02109 





5" high x 17%” wide х 1314” deep. SMI 300 
produces up to ten dry, permanent copies per 
minute of practically anything written, printed, 
typed, drawn, or photographed in any color and 
up to 814” wide by any length. It accommodates 
any size original and any weight írom tissue 
paper to card stock without the need of a 
carrier. It takes less space than a typewriter 
and works instantly—no warm-up required. 
More details are available from Saybrook. eee 





GREAT WRITERS TOURS will visit sites 
of literary interest and importance in 
Ireland, Scotland, and England. Itiner- 
ary advisor, LOUIS UNTERMEYER. Fully 
escorted, prominent guest lecturers. 
21-day tours depart New York May 29 
and July 29. Price, $980, includes air 
transportation from New York, top 
class hotels, most meals. For informa- 
tion contact: VISION TRAVEL, Inc., Dept. 
A, 29 East 61 Street, New York, New 
York 10021 








Chiang’s New Model . . . Price $54.50 


CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 


Important improvements achieved from wide ex- 
perience, assure to produce high quality catalog 
cards, with enlarged space good also for printing 
post-card, book card, book et, address, etc. 


Plus new features in stencil and new Ink 
to dry in 10 minutes. 


Patented * Performance Guaranteed - 
Order “Оп Approval" Invited 


Order now directly from the Inventor: 
Chiang Small Duplicators 
53100 Juniper Road, South Bend, Indiana 46637 





MAGAZINE FILES 


Eight colorful styles promote neatness 
and order, save filing and finding time, 
make expensive space go farther. See 
these and 4,000 more library items in our 
Catalog No. 11. If you don’t have a copy, 
write THE HIGHSMITH 

CO., INC., Fort 

Atkinson, Wis. 

53538. 

Dept. ALA 
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LIBRARY HOLD-UP 





This unique rack will hold up to 700 paper- 
back books* in your library—yet occupy 
less than 10 sq. ft. of floor space. Chip- 
resistant ivory enamel finish, with walnut- 
grained, vinyl clad steel to fit any decor. 
Two-sides, 8 shelves—5!7" shelf depth. 
Weight: 90 Ibs. Height 54”; width 46”; 
depth 30”. Price—No. 4466 Paperback 
Book Rack—$96.00 (F.0.B. Birmingham, 
Alabama). Order yours today! (*When dis- 
played with spine exposed). 


EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES 


EN 


Dept. JTS 
Р. О. Box 2070 
Birmingham, Ala. 35201 





Available now 


NEW Reading 
Development Tapes! 


Geared to teenagers and 
their interests! 


personalized, systematic, concept tapes 


with integrated workbook material 


36-tape set, teacher's guides, workbooks 
$139.65 (net) 


Send orders or requests to 
Dept. A 
EMC Corporation 
180 East Sixth Street 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
























LIBRARIANS 


TITULOS EN ESPANOL? 


BOOKS INTERNATIONAL 
HAS DONE IT! 


Now you don't have to read or write Spanish to pur- 
chase books from Latin America or Spain on all sub- 
jects and fields. 

Books International, Inc. has made this achievement 
possible by establishing the most modern book distri- 
bution center in the southeastern United States. 

A large and comprehensive catalog of Spanish books. 
(United States Library Standards in paper and binding, 
etc.) will soon be available with selected titles and 
brief summaries of their contents in both languages, 
Spanish and English. Consequently, you don't have to 
know Spanish to order such material. 

This tremendous and extensive task has been made 
possible with the cooperation of highly qualified bi- 
lingual librarians (graduates from United States A.L.A. 
approved schools of library science) specialized in all 
subject fields. 

This service fulfills the need of public and high school 
libraries in communities with large Spanish speaking 
population as well as small and large colleges and 
vniversities that want this material for the curriculum 
ond collections. 


For further details and free catalog— 
Write to: 


BOOKS INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
P. O. Box #3663 
Norland Station 
Miami, Fla. 33169 


WORK IN NEW YORK CITY 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY has immediate 
openings for indexers on the following peri- 
odical indexes: 


APPLIED SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY INDEX 
BIOLOGICAL & AGRICULTURAL INDEX 
BUSINESS PERIODICALS INDEX 
LIBRARY LITERATURE 
READERS' GUIDE TO 

PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
STANDARD CATALOGS 


INDEXER: Position requires assigning subject 
headings to articles in current journals after 
initial training. Subject background essential. 
CATALOGER: Position requires cataloging and 
classifying material for all age groups. Experi- 
ence helpful. 


Salary will depend on qualifications and ex- 
perience and will be reviewed annually. Many 
Company benefits such as vacations, sick pay, 
pensions, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, Major Medi- 
cal, etc. 5 days, 35-hour-week. 


Send resume and inquires to: 
Office of Personnel Administration 
The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10452 
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THE WINNIPEG SCHOOL 
DIVISION NO. 1 


Manitoba, Canada 


ASSOCIATE 
DIRECTOR 


THE FREE LIBRARY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Announces opening for Associate Director to 
A rapidly expanding program of li- be responsible for all public service aspects of 
brary services offers excellent oppor- 
tunities for qualified librarians in a 
school area serving almost 50,000 


students. 


the Free Library system including specialized 
subject-matter departments, branch libraries, 


public relations, systemwide circulation meth- 


ods, and book selection policies, Salary range 
$15,946-$19,739 ($17,463 minimum as of July 
1, 1969). Excellent fringe benefits. 





Two positions are to be filled at the 
Division's Library Service Centre as 
soon as possible: 


Requirements: MSLS; eight years experience 
in library reference and book review work, in- 
cluding three years directing a major activity 
or division of a large library system; U.S. citi- 


1) SUPERVISOR OF TECHNICAL 
PROCESSING 


Extensive experience in cataloging 
and ability to supervise the cata- 
loging department are essential. 


Salary range: $7800-$9550 a 


year. 


zenship. 


For further information, contact: 
Emerson Greenaway, Director 
The Free Library of Philadelphia 
Logan Square 
Philadelphia, PA. 19103 

























ASSISTANT CATALOGER 


Salary range: $6800-$7800 a LOS ANGELES 
pen LIBRARIANS 


In addition, there will be vacancies 
for School Librarians in September $624 MO. 24 LIBRARY SCIENCE UNITS + 
1969 for which teacher's certification 

and library training are essential. NO EXPERIENCE 


Salary in accordance with qualifica- $659 MO. 1 YEAR EXPERIENCE OR MASTER 
tions and experience. LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Written applications, giving full par- ADVANCE IN A GROWING SYSTEM OFFERING 
ticulars of qualifications and experi- WORK IN BRANCHES, SUBJECT DEPARTMENTS, 


ence, should be sent as soon as possi- TECHNICAL SERVICES AND CHILDREN'S WORK. 


ble to: Immediate job offers without visits to Los An- 


THE ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT geles. Seniors apply now for placement before 
(SECONDARY) 

THE WINNIPEG SCHOOL DIVISION 
NO. 1 Call Mr. Lujan (213) 622-3088 for information 
or write to Personnel Department, Room 100, 
111 E. First St., Los Angeles, California 90012. 


graduation. U.S. Citizenship required. 





1577 WALL STREET E 
WINNIPEG 3, MANITOBA, CANADA 
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classified advertisements 





Rates: $1.50 a printed line; ALA Members, $1. Please state 
whether you are an ALA member when placing your ad- 
vertisement. Copy receipt and cancellation deadline: six 
weeks preceding date of issue. If voucher forms are re- 
quired, submit them with duplicate copy of our invoice to 
‘he Classified Department. Invoices issued after publication 
date; prepayment not accepted. 


Advertisers—please check your ads! Each ad is carefully 
»roofread, of course, but still an error can occur in con- 
ent or classification. 

If you find an error in your ad, and if you notify us 
mmediately after its initial publication, we'll be responsible 
‘or correction. But, if error continues after first publication 
and we are not notified of the error immediately, the respon- 
sibility is yours. 


FOR SALE 


OUT-OF-PRINT, Colonial "out-of-print" Book Service, 
Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indexes (Granger: Essay & General Litera- 
ture, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, 
etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York 10003. 


PERIODICALS bought & sold. Sets, files, back issues. Can- 
ner's ALA Dept., Boston 02215. 


INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, Eastern, Western, 
Midwestern, London editions. Monthly—$10 yr. Cumu- 


lated (6 mos. & annual)—$15. Annuals 1960 thru 
1968—$10 ea. INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, OR 
97330. 


"OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan" by Wilma Bennett, new, 
revised edition now available from the Interstate Printers 
and Publishers, Inc., Danville, lllinois 61832, at $14.95 
for the book listing the headings + the set of labels for 
393 fields of work and 698 see references for use on your 
own folders to organize and service your unbound occu- 
pational information. 


BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Largest and 
best selections anywhere. Please send us your list of Du- 
plicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Services, Inc., Se- 
rial Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 10003. 


BOOKS located for you. Any out-of-print title. Free search- 
ing. Never an obligation to buy any book. We will lo- 
cate 1 or 1000 books for you. Write Brainard Book Co., 
Box 444AL, La Grange, IL 60525. 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, wide search, 


reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, Inc., 
Box 3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, CA 90212. 
TRANSPORTATION statistics indexed in the National 


Transport Data Index. This search system is continually 
updated. Available to users on a $2-per-subject basis. 
Data indexed from 350 sources. Thesaurus of 1200 trans- 
port subjects which may be searched, $5—or write for 
system description. Transport Operations Analysis Service, 
912 Park St., SE Vienna, VA 22180. 


IRREGULAR Serials are one of our specialities. Foreign 
books and periodicals, current and out-of-print. Albert J. 
Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, NY. 


COMPUTER program for book ordering, designed for li- 
brary use. Suitable for centralized purchasing or whole- 
salers. For specifications write David P. Perry, Pres., Au- 
tomatic Information Dispatching Systems, Inc., 57 Forest 
Hill Rd., West Orange, NJ. 


OVER 2,000,000 backdate magazines! Send want lists. No 
catalog. Est. 1932. Midtown Magazines, Inc., Box 917-AL, 
NJ 07607. 


BOOKMOBILE: Moroney, on 1963 I.H.C. chassis, 19,912 
miles, with 5000-watt Kohler generator. Good condition. 
Body 13' long inside with front and rear desks, approx. 
1600-volume capacity. For price and availability, contact 
Mrs. Tweed, Ln., Hagaman Memorial Library, East 
Haven, CT. 


WOODS Cross Reference Card System for school and small 
public libraries implements the Sears List. 1287 cross 
reference cards designed for the typical small library col- 
lection with subject headings based on Sears, +- 144 p. 
manual/list of headings and references, $30. Woods Li- 
brary Pub. Co., 12131 S. Elizabeth St., Chicago 60643. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


INSTRUCTOR in high school library administration and/or 
book selection availoble for summer school 1969, college 
or university level. MALS; MA. Experience in elementary 
and high school libraries, suburbia, and inner city and 
trustee public library. Also experience in Titles I, Il, and 
Ill. Write B-488-W. 


LIBRARY director, academic. Over 10 yeors of experience 
in developing collections, services, and library quarters. 
Want position with forward-looking administration offer- 
ing challenge. Write B-490-W. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
ALA Headquarters 


EDITOR, manuscript procurement. Senior editor to plan and 
develop publishing projects, solicit manuscripts, work 
with specialists in various areas of librarianship on 
publishing ideas. Challenging position combining librori- 
anship and publishing. Requires MLS in library science 
+ major in English or journalism and 5 years experi- 
ence as professional librarian or editor. Salary range 
$10,200-$14,376 in 5% annual increments. 35-hour week, 
month's vacation, TIAA-CREF retirement plan, excellent 
staff benefits. Send complete resume and references to 
Executive Editor, ALA headquarters 60611. Replies confi- 
dential. 


TWO reviewers needed in Booklist office for new nonprint 
material section. Required: library or audiovisual degree, 
experience in using nonprint material in a school library, 
ability to evaluate filmstrips and 8mm loops, and skill in 
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writing annotations. 35-hour week, month vacation, good 
sick leave. Beginning salary $8352; 7 annual increments 
to maximum $11,772. Apply Edna Vanek, Ed., The Booklist 
and Subscription Books Bulletin, ALA headquarters 60611. 


SCHOOL or children's librarian to review children's books 
for the Booklist at ALA headquarters in Chicago. The 
full-time position consists of reading and evaluating chil- 
dren's books in all subject areas and at all age levels 
from preschool through teenage, and writing concise, 
critical annotations of the books recomfended for library 
purchase. Qualifications include a degree from an ac- 
credited library school, sound knowledge of children's lit- 
erature, and experience in using books with children in 
school or public libraries. Beginning salary, $7956; maxi- 
mum, $11,160 reached by 7 yearly increments. Liberal va- 
cation and sick leave allowances and other benefits. 
Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin, ALA headquarters 60611. 


State Associations 

EXECUTIVE director, California Library Association, needed 
to provide overall leadership to staff and membership of 
the association. Also to act as the association's legislative 
advocate. Headquarters will be in Sacramento. Position 
open July 1, 1969. Graduate library degree from a school 
accredited by ALA, + 5 years experience in libraries or 
library associations at a managerial level. $13,500-$16,125. 
Apply to Mrs. Phyllis 1. Dalton, Pres., California Library 
Association, California State L., P.O. Box 2037, Sacra- 
mento, CA 95809. 


Academic Library 
Administration 
HEAD of Art and Music library. Position requires master's 
degree in library science and college major in art, some 
knowledge of music desirable. Salary $7200 for 30-hour 
week, month vacation, social security. Submit applica- 
tions to Edwin T. Coman, Jr., Trustee Library Association 
of La Jolla, 5784 Bellevue Av., La Jolla, CA 92037. 


HIRAM College. Associate librarian. Reference and book 
selection. MLS required, experience desirable. Liberal arts 
college, rural atmosphere, near Cleveland. Enrollment, 
1150; book collection, 105,000. Salay open. Academic 
rank TIAA-CREF, major medical. Month vacation. Position 
open now. Apply to Thelma R. Baumbaugh, Ln., Box 98, 
Hiram, OH 44234. 


Multiple 

MICHIGAN, University of Ann Arbor. Experienced graduate 
librarians. 1) Descriptive & subject cataloger (including 
classifying), descriptive and subject cataloging of micro- 
film copies of books in Short-Title Catalogue of Books... 
1475-1640 (half time); classifies and assigns subject 
headings to books in subject fields and European lan- 
guages where competent (half time), beginning 
$8000-$9000; 2) subject cataloger & classifier in subject 
fields and European languages where competent; 5 years 
of professional library experience required, preferably in- 
cluding 2 years of subject cataloguing experience; begin- 
ning $10,500-$11,600. Apply to Marjorie M. Tompkins, 
Pres., University Library. The University of Michigan is an 
equal opportunity employer. 


NORTHERN Michigan University is seeking candidates for 2 
positions: 1) Head cataloger. MSLS, some cataloging ex- 
. perience, knowledge of Dewey and LC, and supervisory 
ability desired. 2) Acquisitions librarian with some ex- 
perience, MSLS, and supervisory ability. Current acquisi- 
tions budget $220,000. Enrollment 8000. New building 
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ready in June. 4 weeks vacation, sick leave, health and 
life insurance, TIAA, or public school retirement. Salary 
dependent on qualifications and experience. Write Helvi 
Walkonen, Hd. Ln., Northern Michigan University, Mar- 
quette, MI 49855. 


4 POSITIONS open: assistant cataloger, acquisitions, cir- 


culation, and assistant reference librarians. Challenging 
opportunity for involvement in growth of a rapidly ex- 
panding state college in northwestern Pennsylvania where 
а new library building will be occupied in 1970. Require- 
ments: MLS from a credited library school, minimum 4 
years experience. Academic rank. Salary for academic year 
$8400-$13,680; possible summer employment. Usual bene- 
fits as applicable to faculty. Appointment available, effec- 
tive immediately and/or September 1969. Apply to Saul 
Weinstein, Hamilton Library, State College, Edinboro, PA 
16412. 


BOWLING Green State University Library invites applica- 


tions for the following positions: head of cataloging de- 
partment, cataloger, head of serials department, serials, 
assistant systems, science reference, business and econom- 
ics, and humanities librarians. Head of serials open now; 
others July 1 (or September 1). Faculty rank. New (1967), 
air-conditioned building. Equal opportunity. Applications 
and inquiries should be sent to A. Robert Rogers, Dir. of 
L., State University, Bowling Green, OH 43402. 


Services 
HOFSTRA University needs a reference librarian with experi- 


ence, to work in a strong, service-involved department, 
with an excellent reference collection. Intimate work with 
faculty and students is required. The library building has 
won 4 architectural awards; the university is dynamic. 
One hour from New York in a relaxed, cultured area. 
Strong campus offerings in the lively arts, including an 
excellent resident string quartet and a resident symphony 
orchestra (Eleazar DeCarvalho, resident conductor). Sal- 
ary is open, 35-hour week, lavish fringe benefits, faculty 
rank appointment. Apply Ellsworth Mason, Dir., Hemp- 
stead, LI, NY 11550. 


PUBLIC service librarion—in a growing former state teach- 


ers college which just received university status. Enroll- 
ment 1600. Experience preferred but not absolutely neces- 
sary. Need a person who is willing to accept responsibil- 
ity. Must have MSLS or equivalent training and experi- 
ence. 35 hours a week, month vacation, state teacher re- 
tirement, and other benefits. Salary $7500 up, depending 
on experience. Position open immediately. Send complete 
resume to Jerry W. Brownlee, Ln., Julia Tutwiler Library, 
Livingston University, Livingston, AL 35470. 


REFERENCE-circulation department head, university, with 


primary responsibility in reference. In heart of Green 
Mountain ski and Lake Champlain areas. Accredited MLS 
required, with adequate college-university reference ex- 
perience. Available now. Competitive salary dependent 
on qualifications. Apply Paul B. Kebabian, Dir. of Ls., 
University of Vermont, Burlington 05401; (802) 864-4511, 
Ext. 651. 


CIRCULATION librarian. Accredited MLS required, experi- 


ence desired. Position available now. Salary dependent 
on qualifications. New library building, attractive fringe 
benefits, faculty status, 12-month position with 1 month 
vacation + legal holidays. Library participating in the 
Ohio College Library Center. Located in northwest Ohio, 
l'4 hours from Toledo, Dayton, and Columbus, and 3 
hours from Cleveland and Cincinnati. Apply J. Wayne 
Boker, Ln., Ohio Northern University, Ada, OH 45810. 
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REFERENCE librarian. Lovely new building ready in April. 
Grand place to work. Salary begins at $7032, more with 
experience—to $9500. MSLS (ALA-accredited). Apply to 
R. F. Lancaster, Virginia Western Community College, 
P.O. Box 4195, Roanoke, VA 24015. 


BE a librarian in a private liberal arts college or university. 
This is a free service. The Cooperative College Registry 
(ALA), 600 Land Title Building, Philadelphia, PA 19110, 
is a nonprofit organization serving 300 colleges in all 
parts of the U.S. Minimum requirements, master's degree. 
Excellent salaries and fringe benefits. Write for list of 
member colleges and registration form. 


DOCUMENTS librarian (equivalent rank of assistant pro- 
fessor), $8000-$8900 offered. Position open now, can hold 
until July 1, if necessary. Required: MLS from accredited 
library school, at least 1 year relevant experience. Excep- 
tional fringe benefits, good working conditions, rapidly 
growing collection. New building in planning stage. Lovely 
recreation area; break away from big city problems. Career 
possibilities good. Send 3 references and library school 
dossier, if interested, to Eli M. Oboler, Idaho State Uni- 
versity Library, Pocatello 83201. 


Technical Processing 


SLAVIC cataloger with several years of cataloging experi- 
ence, preferably including experience in cataloging 
Slavic materials, to perform descriptive and subject cata- 
loging and classification for Slavic language books and 
serials, $9000-$10,200 a year. Apply to Marjorie M. 
Thompkins, Pers., University of Michigan Library, Ann 
Arbor 48104. University of Michigan is an equal opportu- 
nity employer. 


CATALOGER, $7600 and up, depending on qualifications. 
Miami University, founded in 1809, has an enrollment of 
11,000 and a library of over 500,000 volumes and offers 
accredited doctorates in 8 subjects. Oxford is a sylvan 
university town near Hueston Woods state park and 35 
miles northwest of Cincinnati. Apply to John Weather- 
ford, Assoc. Dir. & Univ. Ln., Miami University, Oxford, 
OH 45056. 


CATALOG librarian wanted for small, liberal arts college, 
MLS from accredited ALA-library school. Experience pre- 
ferred but not mandatory. Will consider applicants with 
BALS, BSLS. Beginning salary dependent on qualifications 
and experience. Send resume to Carolyn Eaves, Ln., 
Howard Payne College, Brown, TX 76801. 


CATALOGER, $9000 a year. University library, midwest. 
Month vacation, retirement, health insurance, congenial 
community and staff. Some relevant cataloging experi- 
ence is desired, but adaptability to change is essential. 
If interested, please write to B-484. 


CATALOGING positions, accredited MLS, with minimum of 
2 years experience: 1) serial and monograph original ca- 
taloging; 2) cataloging of Vermontiana and rore books 
for the special collections department. Open now, with 
competitive salary dependent on qualifications. Apply 
Paul B. Kebabian, Dr. of Ls., University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington 05401; (802) 864-4511. Ext. 651. 


ORDER librarian, $7600 and up, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Miami University, founded in 1809, has an enroll- 
ment of 11,000 and a library of over 500,000 volumes 
and offers accredited doctorates in 8 subjects. Oxford is 
a sylvan university town near Hueston Woods state park 
and 25 miles northwest of Cincinnati. Apply to John 


Weatherford, Assoc. Dir. & Univ. Ln., Miami University, 
Oxford, OH 45056. 


WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks candidate 
for position of assistant cataloger. Salary range from 
$7600-$8500 for academic year with opportunity for sum- 
mer position of 2/9 of academic year salary. MSLS re- 
quired, and successful cataloging experience in Library of 
Congress classifcation system, -]- reading knowledge of 
foreign languages desirable. Service to begin September 
1, 1969. Professional librarians have academic rank and 
privileges, university retirement system, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, sick leave, social security, and included in state 
retirement. Excellent working conditions in new, air-con- 
ditioned building with cooperative faculty. Write Stith M. 
Cain, Dr. of Ls., Wisconsin State University, Whitewater 
53190. 


CATALOGER. Preferably with experience in LC classification. 
Excellent working conditions. MSLS (ALA-accredited). 
Salary from $7032, more with experience—to $9500. Apply 
to R. F. Lancaster, Virginia Western Community College, 
P.O. Box 4195, Roanoke, VA 24015. 


ASSISTANT cataloger with several hours of reference work. 
Liberal arts college, 1100 students, library of 70,000 
volumes with 5000 added each year. Small residential 
town, 50 miles from Pittsburgh. MLS degree, salary de- 
pendent on qualifications and experience. Faculty rank, 
generous fringe benefits, 11 months. Please apply to Mrs. 
May P. Clovis, Ln., Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, 
PA 15370. 


CATALOGERS. The University of Akron needs 2 experienced 
catalogers and 1 without prior experience. MLS, knowl- 
edge of LC necessary. Background in serials or music or 
science helpful. Salary $8000 and up, depending on ex- 
perience. Fringe benefits excellent. Apply H. P. Schrank, 
Jr., Univ. Ln., University of Akron 44304. 


Government Library 
Services 


LIBRARIAN 11: $8040-$10,440. Reference service for state 
agency including work with teletype network. Work with 
state agency collection under the supervision of librarian 
IV who is coordinator for activities under Title 111, LSCA. 
2 years experience. Each additional 6 months of experi- 
ence qualifies for an additional step in pay grade. De- 
gree from ALA-accredited library school. A civil service 
agency. Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel Officer, 
West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier St., 
Charleston, WV 25311. 


STATE Library Division, Michigan State Department of Edu- 
cation has library consultant vacancies. Consultant posi- 
tions serve in a consultative capacity in the establishment 
and improvement of public library and public school li- 
brary facilities. Requirements: moster's degree in library 
science and 4 years of professional experience, prefera- 
bly as a consultant. As of July 1, 1969, salaries will 
range from $11,049-$14,075, + a liberal fringe benefit 
program. Interested persons send resume and credentials 
to Donald Lillrose, Pers. Dir., Michigan Department of 
Education, 520 Michigan National Tower Building, Lans- 
ing, MI 48902. 


Technical Processing 


LIBRARIAN I: $7200-$9420. Cataloger. No experience re- 
quired. Each additional 6 months of experience qualifies 
for an additional step in pay grade. (Budget for 1968-69 
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allows up to final step.) Degree from ALA-accredited li- 
brary school. Supervision of a library assistant who han- 
dles routine cataloging. A Civil Service agency. (No writ- 
ten examination.) Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel 
Officer, West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 Quar- 
rier St., Charleston, WV 25311. 


CHILDREN'S librarian openings with Arlington County, a 
Washington, DC suburb of 185,000. Salary range of 
$8486-$11,377. Requirements include the MLS or 5th-year 
library degree, at least 1 year of children's work experi- 
ence, and U.S. citizenship. Apply Personnel Department, 
Court House, Arlington, VA 22201. 


Public Library 
Administration 


DIRECTOR for public library in rapidly growing Chicago 
suburb with population of 27,000. Library statistics: 
37,000 books, 225,000 circulation, 30-member staff, 
$164,000 budget. Needed: an energetic and far-sighted 
individual to supplement and carry through a program for 
a new library building and to develop the book collec- 
tion. Qualifications: degree from an accredited library 
school and some administrative or supervisory experience. 
Salary: $10,000 or higher, based on education and ex- 
perience. Forward credentials to Mrs. Mabel Eilering, 
Sec., Public Library, 291 N. Marion, Palatine, IL 60067. 


HEAD of children's department. Serving a city of 50,000 
within easy access to the cultural centers of Lansing, Ann 
Arbor, Detroit, Toledo. 5th-year library school degree re- 
quired. Starting salary $7627. Retirement, social security, 
sick leave, vacation, hospitalization. Apply Mr. Clare H. 
Sergeant, Dir., Public Library, Jackson, MI 49210. 


DIRECTOR, Elko County Library. $7500-$8466. Supervises 
service program, 3-county area, comprising 27,000 square 
miles, 17,000 population, NE Nevada. Responsible for 
planning total service programs, project development. 
MLS, 3 years practical library experience, 1 year admin- 
istration preferred. Contact Mrs. Ruthe Gallagher, P.O. 
Box 7052, Elko, NV 89801; (702) 738-3948. 


CHILDREN'S supervisor. Serves as head of central chil- 
dren's department and as advisor in children's work to 
the extension agencies. Challenging? of course. And a 
competitive salary! To develop our program into the 
front range we are seeking a top-notch person who is 
sympatico with youngsters, loves children's books, and 
has definite ideas about program development and staff 
training. 5th-year degree from ALA-accredited institution. 
Minimum 3 years experience, preferably with some super- 
visory responsibilities. Salary range $10,898-$13,247, first 
increment after 6 months. Standard fringe benefits. Send 
resume to Robert H. Dumas, City Ln., 457 N. Main St., 
Decatur, IL 62523. 


HEAD librarian—Umatilla County, in Pendleton, Oregon, 
the Round-Up City. Degree in library science. Experience 
desirable. Salary approximately $8500. Send resume to 
Leonard Lorensen, 110 N.E. Furnish Av., Pendleton, OR 
97801. 


POSITION of principal librarian in Salem, New Jersey, 
now vacant; must be filled by February 1, 1969. Starting 
salary: Without experience, in the $7000 range. Require- 
ments: Principal librarian should be certifiable under 
New Jersey rules, and be vigorous and imaginative in 
developing services for the total community. Salem is a 
town of 9000 located in southeastern New Jersey, 15 
minutes from Wilmington, Delaware, 1 hour from Phila- 
delphia, and 2V, hours from New York City. Salem Free 
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Public Library has been in existence since the early 1800's. 
The library provides service to all residents of the county 
including exchange service of reference materials to 
other county libraries and is being developed into an 
area reference library under certain federal grants. The 
Salem library board believes in the principle of providing 
these services to all people and in whatever variety of 
materials will meet their needs. Interested applicants 
should contact Granville S. Thomos, Supt. of Schs., 
Chairman, Personnel Committee of Salem Free Public Li- 
brary, 223 E. Broadway, Salem, NJ 08079; (609) 
935-3800. 


LIBRARY administrator: Well-established city library in Tu- 


lare, California (pop. 16,000). Library degree and super- 
visory experience required. |n modern, air-conditioned 
building—Rising circulation, expanding book collection— 
member of a library system. Salary range is open, usual 
vacation and fringe benefits. Community is centrally lo- 
cated in the San Joaquin Valley, within a few hours of 
Pacific Coast, high Sierras, San Francisco, and Los An- 
geles. Public Library, 113 N. F St., Tulare, CA. 


HEAD of children's services to supervise two departments, 


one a separate junior high room. Annual circulation of 
both departments, 242,000; staff equivalent to 7 full time. 
Professionally trained, with a minimum of 5 years experi- 
ence, preferably some administrative. Current salary, 
$10,000. Recently remodeled modern building, children's 
wing new in 1965. North Shore community of 31,600 
on Lake Michigan, 16 miles from Chicago's Loop, adja- 
cent to Northwestern University. Send resume to Helen 
Siniff, Ln., Public Library, Wilmette, IL. 


CITY librarian, city of Beverly Hills, appointment to be 


made within a salary range of $11,656-$17,076. New li- 
brary building completed in 1965. Library contains 
110,000 volumes. Required college degree and comple- 
tion of a 1-year course in a library school accredited by 
the American Library Association -4+ 5 years profes- 
sional library experience, of which 2 or more years shall 
have been devoted to administration of library activities 
in a public library. Apply Personnel Department, Room 
700, City Hall, 450 N. Crescent Dr., Beverly Hills, CA 
90210. 


ASSISTANT librarian, public library position in progressive 


and friendly town of 50,000. Home of New Mexico State 
University, with White Sands Missile Range and Apollo 
Site minutes away, large research centers here, only 45 
miles north of El Paso, Texas. Altitude of 3900 feet, has 
sunshine 85-90% of the year. Applicant must have MLS 
from an accredited school, prefer public library experi- 
ence, however will consider without experience. Position 
carries usual fringe benefits, with salary open. Send in- 
quiries and resume to Helen P. Caffey, Thomas Branigan 
Memorial Library, Las Cruces, NM 88001. 


ASSISTANT director III. New York State cooperative li- 


brary serving 19 libraries and 330,000 people in 3 coun- 
ties of western New York. Headquarters in Niagara Falls. 
Staff of 6 fully qualified professional librarians and office 
staff of 31. Services include participation in advanced 
reference activities in the area, adult services, children's 
work, cataloging and technical processing, and assistance 
with member library building planning. Salary $13,000. 
Qualifications must include 5th-year library degree from 
AlA-accredited library school, 6 years experience includ- 
ing at least 1 year supervision over other professionally 
trained and experienced librarians. Eligibility for New 
York State Public Librarian's certificate. Write J. W. Hur- 
kett, Dir., Nioga Library System, 2510 Seneca Av., Niag- 
ara Falls, NY 14305. 
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'OSITION of director (head librarian) now open in Somer- 

ville Public Library. Somerville, county seat of Somerset 
County, located in central New Jersey. Residential area 
close to commercial activities and educational facilities. 
Experience preferred. Salary commensurate with qualifi- 
cations. 35-hour work week, 4 weeks vacation after 1 
year of service, participation pension plan, and munici- 
pal employees fringe benefits. Respond to Mrs. Lloyd 
Vosseller, 4 E. Cliff St., Somerville, NJ 08876. 


!EQUIRED immediately: chief librarian for thriving Alberta 

city of 26,000. Ample opportunity to put new ideas into 
action. New library built in 1964 offers excellent commu- 
nity facilities, well-established public relations with com- 
munity at large. Book stock of 68,000, staff of 9. Salary 
commensurate with qualifications and experience. Qualifi- 
cations: BLS degree from accredited library school, or 
equivalent. Administrative experience desirable. Please 
apply in writing to Mrs. B. Lewis, Chmn., Public Library 
Board, 125 Second St., S.W., Medicine Hat, Alberta, 
Canada. 


\APEER, Michigan, a small city north of Detroit is looking 
for a library director who will continue the growth of local 
service. The position demands a sound knowledge of adult 
services and a competency in community relations, as 
well as administrative ability. The salary is open. Candi- 
dates who appreciate the advantages of living in a small 
community, who have an MSLS, and have at least 2 years 
experience in a public library should forward a resume 
to D. A. Peterson, Pres., Public Library, 117 Cedar St., 
Lapeer, MI 48446. 


MRECTOR, Department of Public Libraries—to $24,690. 
Montgomery County, Maryland, located adjacent to Wash- 
ington, DC, is seeking qualified applicants for the position 
of director of a progressive and expanding library system. 
This vacancy has originated due to the retirement of the 
present director, George B. Moreland, in April 1969. This 
position requires the highest levels of administrative and 
professional experience and demonstrated ability. The 
minimum qualifications include graduation from an ac- 
credited college or university with a master’s degree in 
library science and 10 years of diversified and responsible 
experience in a public library system, preferably in a 
number of special library fields, 5 years of which must 
have been in a responsible administrative capacity. For 
further information, contact John P. Gaquin, Pers. Dir., 
Montgomery County Government, Rockville, MD 20850, or 
call (301) 279-1262. An equal opportunity employer. 


ASSISTANT librarian in industrial city of 40,000, 30 miles 
south of Chicago. Administrative, cataloging, and refer- 
ence duties. MLS; starting salary dependent on qualifica- 
tions. Submit resume to Barbara Paul, Ln., Public Library, 
Chicago Heights, IL 60411. 


MEAD librarian for public library in college town of 9000 
near Des Moines, lowa. Graduate degree from ALA-ac- 
credited library school required. Prefer person with ex- 
perience but would consider recent graduate. Apply Edd 
R. McKee, Pres., Public Library Board, 412 W. Lincoln 
Ave., Indianola, IA 50125. 


SROWING city library system needs qualified graduate li- 
brarian experienced in public library work. Many oppor- 
tunities for expansion and creative ideas. Maturity and en- 
thusiasm desirable. Apply for information or appointment 
to L. T. Ozio, Jr., Chmn., Public Library Commission, 
Morgan City, LA 70380. 


JBRARY director: MLS and administrative experience. 
Beautiful residential suburb near Chicago. Executive and 


scientific community of 21,000 encourages an active, grow- 
ing library. Near junior college, Argonne National Labora- 
tories, and new Weston Project. Member of library system. 
Registered borrowers, 75% of population. Book collection, 
45,000. Circulation 230,000 and steadily increasing. Salary 
open. Apply Mrs. Howard Hansen, Pres., Board of Di- 
rectors, 409 Carleton, Glen Ellyn, IL 60137. 


LIBRARIAN—Indio. The city of Riverside, located in 
Southern California is seeking a professional person with 
an advanced degree from an accredited college or univer- 
sity to direct the Indio branch library. Some experience 
in library work is desirable. Salary, $599-$803. Appoint- 
ment may be made above $599, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Apply Personnel Department, City Hall, Riverside, 
CA 92501. 


ASSISTANT librarian for modern public library, city of 
30,000 in Houston Major Resource Area. Library degree 
necessary, experience desirable. $7200 minimum. Write 
B-491. 


HEAD librarian wanted by expanding library in Boston sub- 
urb. Town of avid readers—young and old. Library degree 
desirable, administrative experience required. Staff of 2 
full-time assistants, part-time assistant, secretary, pages, 
and volunteers. Salary based on training and experience. 
Apply Mrs. Astrid Donaldson, Ln., Public Library, Lincoln, 
MA 01773. 


Multiple 


CHILDREN'S and reference librarians. Immediate and fu- 
ture opportunities if you have an MLS from an ALA-ac- 
credited school. Annual salary to $8352, depending on 
qualifications. Use of reference checking allows job offer 
by phone. For details write Susann Williams, Pers. Dept., 
City Administration Building, San Diego 92101. An equal 
opportunity employer. 


CHILDREN’S, branch, and reference librarians! Looking for 
challenges? Try Sacramento. 90 minutes from San Fran- 
cisco and 2 hours from the mountains. Requirements: U.S. 
citizenship, graduation from an accredited library school, 
or training and experience that can be equated with a 
MLS degree. All positions require a minimum of 2 years 
library experience; salary range — appoximately 
$8000-$10,000. Starting salary depends on skill and ex- 
perience. For further information write to Dorothy Drake, 
City-County Ln., 1930 T St., Sacramento, CA 95814. 


ANCHORAGE, Alaska—3 professional vacancies, assistant 
director, technical processing, and children's librarians. 
Assistant. will also handle acquisitions. These positions 
offer challenging opportunities in a growing community. 
Salary range depends on qualifications. Excellent fringe 
benefits, including retirement. Send complete resume and 
reference to Director of Personnel, City Hall Annex, 
Anchorage, AK 99501. 


Services 


MIDWEST, librarian. MLS. Public Library. No experience 
required. Salary $8000. Write to Director of Libraries 
Don Schuler, Grove City, OH 43123. 


LIBRARIAN II with MLS degree needed for reference and 
some cataloging. Previous experience desirable. Excellent 
fringe benefits. Salary $7952 increasing in 24 months to 
$8823. The library is a member of Macomb County Li- 
brary System and serves an active, interested reading 
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public. St. Clair Shores is a city of 90,000 situated on 
the shores of Lake St. Clair and is 20 minutes by express- 
way from downtown Detroit. Apply Virginia R. MacHarg, 
Ln., Public Library, 22500, Eleven Mile Rd., St. Clair 
Shores, MI 48081. 


ADULT services. Imaginative librarian to promote an ex- 
panding ond progressive library to an industrial city of 
almost 40,000 located in the Niagara Frontier Region 
about 12 miles north of Buffalo. Good reference knowl- 
edge and book background essential along with a pleas- 
ant personality and public service orientation. A new 
building is in the planning stage. The present library will 
serve os a branch. Benefits include 23 days vacation, 
paid hospital insurance, and paid New York State pen- 
sion plan. Salary range is $7500-$10,000 for a person 
with 2 years of library experience beyond MSLS. Apply 
Anthony Messineo, Dir., Public Library, 240 Goundry St., 
North Tonawanda, NY 14120; (716) 693-4132. 


CHILDREN'S Jibrorion (branch) position. Involves juvenile 
program plonning, book selection and story hours -]- gen- 
eral reader assistance. Graduation from an accredited 
library school. Initial salary $8003-$10,448, depending 
on previous experience. 4 weeks vacation. Apply to Rob- 
ert Saunter, Kalamazoo Library System, 315 S. Rose St., 
Kalamazoo, MI 49006. 


LIBRARIAN II, special services librarian to work with de- 
prived in ghetto area through neighborhood and govern- 
ment agencies. Innovative, service-oriented young man, 
with either social work or library background. Salary 
range $8400-$10,500 for master's and 2 years experi- 
ence, commensurately lower for BA. Must be interested in 
working with young adults; public relations experience 
desirable. 4 weeks vacation, usual fringe benefits. Mrs. 
Betty Kohler, Dir., Public Library, Rock Island, IL 61201. 


CHILDREN'S librarian with MLS degree from ALA-accred- 
ited school to serve city of 35,000. Salary range $6360 
up, depending on experience. Library is planning for fu- 
ture expansion. Duties include all phases of children's 
activities having charge of that department. Customary 
holidays, vacations, medical, and retirement benefits. De- 
lightful climate adjacent to San Diego and other recre- 
ational areas. Write Mrs. Josephine Chamberlain, Pres., 
Library Board, Public Library, 239 S. Kalmia, Escondido, 
CA 92025. 


LIBRARIAN II, assistant reference librarian needed to or- 
ganize new business department in old, established li- 
brary on verge of new building program and departmen- 
tal organization. Rock Island (population 55,000) is part 
of metropolitan quad-city area 180 miles from Chicago. 
Salary range $8400-$10,500 for MLS and 2 years experi- 
ence in satisfactory professional service including area 
of specialization. 4 weeks vacation, usual fringe benefits. 
Mrs. Betty Kohler, Dir., Public Library, Rock Island, IL 
61201. 


CHILDREN'S librarian to head the Fitchburg Youth Library 
and coordinate services to children from the library's 
new bookmobile. This is a unique opportunity to carry 
out a progressive program in one of the country's out- 
standing libraries. $8000-$9500, with salary credit 
granted for previous experience. Write for more informa- 
tion to Arthur Kissner, Chf. Ln., Public Library, Fitchburg, 
MA 01420. 


CHILDREN'S librarian. MLS required; experience helpful 
but not necessary. Salary range $7300-$8400, depending 
on qualifications. 18 days vacation, 90 days cumulative 
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$145 buys all four. 
(But only til Tine 30.) 


Here, at a great saving even over the 
1sual special prices to schools and libraries, are the basic 
‘eferences every classroom needs. These four basic re- 
;ources are all edited to World Book's high professional 
itandards. As a group, they are the strongest support 
/ou can give a teacher—making every classroom "home 
zase” for independent learning. 
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This limited offer, the World Book Class- 
room Reference Program, includes the four resources, 
shown here, all in a special new green binding. The spe- 
cial price offer is for the complete group of four only. 

This offer is good March 1 through 
June 30, 1969. Reservations may be made for redemp- 
tion as late as September 30, 1969. For further informa- 
tion, send the coupon. 




















The 400-page World Book 
Atlas—complete with more than 
200 pages of full-color reference 
maps and a self-instruction section 
on how to use and read maps. 
(Regular price to schools, in 
Aristocrat binding, $19.95.) 
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World Book Dictioi 
edited by Clarenc 
Barnhart, critically 
reviewed by more than 
140 specialists. Provides 
your students with the 
power of today’s living 
language. (Regular 
price to schools, 

in Aristocrat 

binding, $29.50.) 
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The World Book 
Reading and Study Guide. 
Organizes and interrelates 44 
major fields of study, to help 
students add breadth and 
depth to reference projects. 


The 20-volume, 1969 edition 
of The World Book Encyclopedia, 
first in homes, schools and libraries. 
(Regular price to schools, in 
President Red binding, $134.) 


|B Box 3565, ‘Merchindine Mart Plaza. Chicago, Ill. 60654 


| Please send me complete information on the World 
| Book Classroom Reference Program Offer. 


| Name & Title_ 
ISchool-  _ 

Address... 
| City Amas 
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Our new microfilm reader 


does everything that an $800 reader is supposed to do. 


Except cost $800. 


Our new 1414 Reader sells for $225, shipping 
included. 

But when you buy one, you get more than 
what you pay for. 

For one thing, you get as large a screen as 
you'd expect to find on a reader costing several 
hundred dollars more. The 1414s screen mea- 
sures 14 x 14 inches. It's also treated for even, 
all-over illumination. 

In addition, you get a winding mechanism 
that anyone can use, in any direction, with 
one hand tied behind his back. 

And because a person's eyes are usually 
higher than his hands, the screen is mounted 


above the winding mechanism, at eye level. 

Our 1414 Reader is the first one with a 
quartz-halogen lamp. The lamp is cooled by 
what may be the only really silent, maintc- 
nance-free blower in the business. 

Finally, the 1414 is adaptable for 16mm mi- 
crofilm, as well as the usual 35mm kind. And 
a low-priced microfiche adaptor is available. 

Now that you know what our new 1414 
Reader does in general, write us for all the 
specifics. 

Then, if you still want to spend $800 when 
you order a reader, you can order ours with 
$575 worth of microfilm. 


University Microfilms 


300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48103, (313) 761-4700 
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ALPHABETICAL CATALOG OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
Library of the International Institute of Social History 
Amsterdam 
Representing one of the largest specialized collections of its kind, the library has approxi- 
mately 350,000 volumes. Its literature, concerned primarily with the history of socialist ideas 
and movements, is international in scope. Although its attention is predominantly directed 
towards the 19th and 20th centuries, the preceding centuries also are covered. 
Approximately 290,000 cards, 12 volumes 
Prepublication price: $870.00; after January 31, 1970: $1085.00 


Kataloge der 

ALPENVEREINS Bücherei 

(ALPINE ASSOCIATION Library) 

Munich 
The library owns approximately 24,000 volumes and 2,000 maps encompassing the follow- 
ing fields: Alpine matters, mountain climbing around the world, geography, geology, botany, 
zoology, and map-reading. 


Autorenkatalog (Author Catalog) 
Estimated 27,000 cards, 3 volumes 
Prepublication price: $195.00; after October 31, 1969: $245.00 
Sachkatalog (Subject Catalog) 
Estimated 21,000 cards, 3 volumes 
Prepublication price: $155.00; after October 31, 1969: $195.00 


Cumulative Bibliography of 

ASIAN STUDIES, 1941-1965 

Association for Asian Studies, Inc. 
The Bibliography of Asian Studies and its predecessors, under a succession of editors, have 
provided bibliographical coverage of the feld of Asian Studies to a growing number of 
Asian specialists for almost thirty years. Present aims are to present as complete a listing as 
possible of significant books and articles in European languages concerning the countries of 


the Far East, Southeast Asia and South Asia in the general fields of philosophy, religion, 
history, economics, social science, education, language and literature, and political science. 


Author Catalog 


Estimated 85,800 entries, 4 volumes 
Prepublication price: $275.00; after October 31, 1969: $340.00 


Subject Catalog 


Estimated 83,300 entries, 4 volumes 
Prepublication price: $290.00; after October 31, 1969: $365.00 


10% additional charge on orders outside the U.S. 


Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications are available on request. 





G. К. HALL & CO. 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 








^ First Aid 
for Smaller Libraries 





It's a great way for smaller libraries to nurse themselves into better shape and 
save 10% in the process. 

Bro-Dart's handy, economical new Book Processing and. Book Care Supply Kit 
offers all the basic requirements for getting books on the shelves—and for keeping 
them in circulation. 

Here's what you get: 

100 Lifetime Duplex Self-Stick Covers = 200 Date Due medium-weight Book Cards 
и 200 Date Due Book Pockets = 500 Centura medium-weight blank Catalog Cards ш 
4 rolls of 34" Magic Mending Tape with dispensers ж 1 package of ten 3" x 11" 
Book Aid brown tape strips = I roll of 3" Book Aid wine-color tape with release 
paper backing и one 12 oz. bottle of Bind-Art Adhesive и I pair of sand-colored 
plastic Book Supports with Shelf ——————————————————— ~ 

















Grip Strip = 1,000 pressure sensitive | Dept. ALA-4 | 
Сап Number labels a | can of PLEASE SEND ME | 
Plasti-Lac Book Spray. | complete kits at $25 each. | 
Items purchased separately would : | 
cost $28.75. Complete kit: $25. 1 Enclosed is check (or money order) for $, | 
You save $3.75. Why wait? | Library Name i 

| Ordered by | 

I . | 

56 Earl Street, j Title | 

Newark, NewJersey | Address | 

07114 | | 

THE COMPLETE | City State Zip | 
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55,000 to be awarded in 1970 in the 
8th Annual Encyclopaedia Britannic 
School Library Awards 


Awards of $2,500, $1,500 and $1,000 each will be given to the three selected 
school systems which, with due consideration of resources, show the 

greatest measure of growth and progress toward the goal of good library 
service in the elementary schools of the system as a whole. 


FOR 1970 APPLICATION, write to the School Library Supervisor in your 
state; to the American Association of School Librarians, 50 E. Huron Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 6061 1; or to School Library Awards, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Inc., 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. (Applications must be 
submitted to state representatives by November 15, 1969.) 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. (4) поте 


Watch National Geographic's “Polynesian Adventure," brought to you by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, in color on CBS-TV at 7:30 p.m. (E.S.T.) Tuesday, April 15. 


—— Special Libraries Association 





. . . of note 





Title Change for Canadian Library 

Starting with volume 26, number 1, the quar- 
terly publication of the Canadian Library Associ- 
ation is titled Canadian Library Journal. It is the 
hope of the editor, Clifford Currie, that the ex- 
panded title will remove any doubts from the 
minds of prospective subscribers and contribu- 
tors that the subject matter of the journal is 
not restricted to provincial matters. For subscrip- 
tion information, write to Membership Depart- 
ment, Canadian Library Association, 63 Sparks 
Street, Ottawa 4. 


Round Table on Social Responsibilities 
of Libraries 

Organization Committee: Chairman William 
DeJohn, Missouri State L., 308 E. High St., Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 65101; Betty-Carol Sellen, Brook- 
lyn College; Marjorie W. Baker, Prince Georges 
County L.; Charles Weisenberg, Los Angeles 
Public L.; Kenneth F. Duchac, Brooklyn Pub- 
lic L.; Margaret Turanski, Free L. of Philadel- 
phia; Binnie L. Tate, Los Angeles Public L.; 
Patricia E. Raley, L. of Congress; William 
Streamer, Enoch Pratt Free L.; Joseph Mc- 
Donald, Free L. of Philadelphia; Marshall D. 
Leventer, Dettostos L., Brooklyn. 

Clearinghouse Committee: Chairman Joan K. 
Marshall, 1969 E. 14th St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 11229. 

Bylaws Committee: Chairman Jackie Peldzos, 
46 Garden PL, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201; Hugh С. 
Atkinson, Ohio State University L.; Helga H. 
Eason, Miami Public L. 

Program Committee: Chairman Pat Schuman, 
NYC Community College L., 300 Jay St., Brook- 
lyn, NY 11201; E. J. Josey, New York State L.; 
David R. Beasley; Anne Sweat, Prince George 
County L.; John R. Clune, Kings Borough Com- 
munity College. 

The Round Table will not be able to collect 
dues until the 1970 membership year. However, 
the group will be needing money to assist in the 
organization process and in planning the pro- 
gram for the Atlantic City Conference. Any in- 
terested ALA members may send a contribution 
to the chairman of the Organization Committee. 


SLA Translations Center To Crerar 


(SLA) has 
transferred ownership of the Translations Cen- 
ter to the John Crerar Library, Chicago. Since 
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1953 the center has been operated for SLA by 
Crerar through contractual arrangements. Finan- 
cial support for the center has come from grants 
received from the National Science Foundation, 
the Clearinghouse for Federal Scientific and 
Technical Information, U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice, and the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
More than 136,000 translations prepared by 
members and member firms of SLA, as well as 
government agencies, have been deposited in the 
center. Increasing administrative burdens led to 
the decision by the SLA Board to relinquish di- 
rect administrative responsibility for the cen- 
ter. 


Nassau County Reference Library 

A provisional charter from the Board of Re- 
gents of the State of New York has officially put 
the Nassau County Reference Library "in busi- 
ness" and the search is on for a director. The 
library will be part of a multi-million dollar 
John F. Kennedy Educational, Civic, and Cul- 
tural Center to be built at Mitchell Field in the 
heart of Long Island. 


Indiana Library Association Officers 

Harold J. Sander, director of the Indianapolis- 
Marion County Public L., will serve as president. 
Vice-president and president-elect, Jane Gardner 
Flener, assist. director of the Indiana University 
Libraries; secretary, Mrs. Mary I. Bishop, Craw- 
fordsville Public L.; director-at-large, Philip 
Hamilton, Kokomo Public L.; treasurer, Wil. 
mer H. Baatz, Indiana University L. 


NYLA Bulletin Becomes Newsletter 


The New York Library Association publica. 
tion in magazine format has changed as of the 
February issue to a newsletter format. Betty 
Rice, of 2 Middle Lane, Westbury, N.Y. 11590 
has been appointed editor. Miss Rice is presi 
dent of the Library Relations Council and unti 
forming her own consulting agency was publi 
relations consultant for the Nassau Library Sys 
tem. 


Church and Synagogue Library Conference 
Opening July 13 at the Shoreham Hotel її 
Washington, D.C., will be the second annua 
conference of the Church and Synagogue Li 
brary Association. Joyce L. White is conferenc: 
program chairman. The three-day conferenc 
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will conclude with a special luncheon program 
on the 15th of July. 


Oakland and Berkeley Public Goes System 


A grant of $40,000 from the California State 
Library was announced recently for the Oakland 
and Berkeley Public Libraries to establish a 
cooperative library system. The System, which 
has the acronym BOSS (Berkeley-Oakland Ser- 
vice System) will permit residents of either city to 
circulate books and materials regardless of where 
the books were originally borrowed. Part of the 
grant will be used to expand telephone reference 
services and to build the book collection while 
the remainder will be used to standardize regis- 
tration and circulation procedures. 


Cuyahoga County Council of Public Libraries 


A public library user who lives, works, or 
attends school in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, will 
now have his borrower's card from any of the 
county's nine library systems honored at all of 
the others, according to a new ruling recently 
ratified by the trustees of the systems involved. 

The new move in interlibrary cooperation is 
the work of the recently formed Cuyahoga 
County Council of Public Libraries and is con- 
sidered the first step toward a uniform library 
card for the entire County. In the planning stage 
is a teletype reference service that would con- 
nect all libraries in the area, The Council is 
composed of the top administrator from each of 
the library systems. Lewis Naylor, director of the 
county library, is currently serving as chairman. 


Lois Lenski Wins CLA's Regina Medal 


Lois Lenski, distinguished author of children's 
books, has been awarded the 1969 Regina Medal 
by the Catholic Library Association. The Regina 
Medal, established in 1959, is given for a life- 
time contribution to the field of children's liter- 
ature. The award will be presented to Miss Lenski 
on April 8 during the CLA's annual convention 
in New Orleans. The author is best known for 
her regional stories, such as Strawberry Girl, 
Judy's Journey, Cotton In My Sack, and Flood 
Friday. 


New Editor for California Librarian 


Edward J. Hess, assistant college librarian 
for public services, San Fernando Valley State 
College, Northridge, has been appointed editor 
of the California Librarian. The California Li- 
brary Association quarterly has won the H. W. 
Wilson award three times and has a current 
circulation of 4100. Mr. Hess is a PhD candidate 


at the University of Southern California and has 
had varied experience in California state col- 
leges, as a public librarian and a teacher in pub- 
lic schools in Missouri. 


High John Project, Second Phase 


Paul Wasserman, dean of the School of Li- 
brary and Information Services, University of 
Maryland, announced the beginning of the sec- 
ond phase of the High John Project—an experi- 
mental program in library education for work 
with specialized clientele—and the appoint- 
ment of Annie T. Reid as project director. One 
of the objectives of the program is to broaden 
the concept of traditional public library clientele 
by deliberately seeking to attract nonusers 
through the development of library programs 
which involve the needs and interest of the 
group. Experimentation is planned with the use 
of the traditional story-hour, parent counseling, 
locally produced video, publishing homegrown 
literary efforts. Mrs. Reid is a sociologist and 
specialist in education with experience in social 
science research and poverty program develop- 
ment. 


The Library at 4 A.M. 


The library of the University of Toledo re- 
cently completed a marathon 125 hours of round- 
the-clock service on December 20. This was the 
second exam period in which the “experiment” 
was tried. They report in their newsletter, Liai- 
son (vol. 1, no. 1, January 1969) that it has 
become part of their operations. A count of the 
number of people in the library at 4 a.m. during 
the four days of exam week went as follows: 
first day, 49; 2nd day, 85; 3rd day, 71; and 
last day, 55. 

The newsletter also contains a brief history 
of that university's library science program. 
They are of the belief that they are the only 
university offering library science on all three 
levels: Technical Aide, School Library Certifi- 
cation, and Graduate Degree. 


Pennsylvania Library Association Convention 


Pittsburgh will host the 1969 Pennsylvania 
Library Association's conference, October 1-4 
at the Pittsburgh-Hilton. Margaret L. Zenk is re- 
sponsible for over-all planning and will carry out 
the theme “Libraries in Education." Joseph Fal- 
gione is exhibits chairman. Inquiries should be 
addressed to him at PLA headquarters, Room 
506, 200 S. Craig St., Pittsburgh 15213. 


— 


Mississippi Library Association Convention 
Biloxi is the site for the October 2-4, 1969, 


Ale 


convention of the Mississippi Library Associa- 
tion. The theme for the conference is “Librarians 
in Transition." Exhibits chairman is Mrs. Geor- 
gia Tracy, Lake Serene, Route 4, Hattiesburg. 


Circular 52 is Free, Free, Free... 


In a moment of exuberance the editor advised 
readers to include a 25e piece in their request for 
circular 52 from the Copyright Office (see ALA 
Bulletin, February, p. 135). Please do not do so. 
A quarter hurts their budget. The circular is free. 


Ambassador Visits American Library 
ттлт 


IMPORTANT PEOPLE 
EU 
GREAT EVENTS 





R. Sargent Shriver, recently visited the American Li- 
brary in Paris, of which he is honorary president. He 
was told of the more than 5000 visitors a month to 
the main library and four branches in Grenoble, Tou- 
louse, Montpellier and Nantes, but remarked, “That's 
not good enough! | wish that more persons could be- 
come aware of it!" 

With its almost 150,000 volumes, including special 
collections on American history and literature, as well 
as a Department for the Blind, the Library is the largest 
private resource in a non-English-speaking country. 


Asian and North African Subject Specialists 


A group of librarians who specialize in the 
development of Asian and North African col- 
lections have announced their intention to form 
a new subsection within the Subject Specialists 
Section of ACRL. The purposes of the new sub- 
section are to provide a forum for discussion of 
mutual problems and concerns and to form an 
agency for interaction with respect to library 
services in collaboration with other groups with- 
jn the subsection. 

Persons interested in joining are welcome to 
attend an organizational meeting at the annual 
conference in Atlantic City. For further informa- 


—-tien contact Louis A. Jacob, director, Asian Ref- 


erence Department, Van Pelt Library, Univ. of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 19104. 
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Call for Papers 


The Institute of Electrical and Electronics 
Engineers, Inc. will hold a *Science and Cyber- 
netics" conference on October 22-24, 1969, in 
Philadelphia. The theme is understanding and 
controling natural (nonengineered) systems 
through application of methods of Systems Sci- 
ence and Cybernetics and the use of natural 
system models in the design of engineered sys- 
tems. 

Abstracts of approximately 1000 words in 
length are required by April 15 and final manu- 
scripts by August 15. Contact the conference 
chairman, C. Nelson Dorny, Moore School of 
Electrical Engineering, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia 19104; (215)594-5876. 


South Dakota Library Association Officers 


President, Mrs. Doris Phillips, Black Hills 
State Teachers College; vice-president, Mrs. 
Па Harlow, Redfield Public Lib.; secretary, 
Mrs. K. W. Warne, Northern State College; 
treasurer, Sister Kathryn O’Neill, Presentation 
College. Their convention will be a joint session 
with North Dakota Library Association on Sep- 
tember 24-26, 1969, at Bismarck, North Dakota. 


Standard Book Numbering System 


Agreements likely to lead to the saving of 
millions of dollars in eight of the world's largest 
publishing countries were reached in London 
recently at a meeting sponsored by the Inter- 
national Organization for Standardization. АП 
the eight countries—Denmark, France, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Netherlands, Norway, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom and the United 
States—have agreed in principle to adopt a 
standard book numbering system already in use 
in Britain, where it has brought real advantages 
to publishers, wholesalers, booksellers and librar- 
jans. 

Under the new system, each book is allotted, 
for use by the trade, a code number of ten digits, 
beginning with a country or language identifier 
and ending with a check digit for computer use. 
This entirely eliminates the need to quote author, 
title, and publisher in all trade transactions. 
Professor Foster, of Trinity College Dublin, who 
devised the original scheme, pointed out at the 
meeting that the numbers greatly simplify order- 
ing, reordering and stock control by computer. 
But he stresses that even the smallest organiza- 
tion dealing with books will benefit from the 
new system. 
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Missouri Library Association Officers 


President, John Herbst, Metropolitan Jr. Col- 
lege; vice-president, president-elect, Jim Leath- 
ers, Mid-Continent Public L.; secretary, Pam 
Warren, Rolling Hills Regional L.; treasurer, 
Judy Armstrong, Southwest Missouri State Col- 
lege. The 1969 convention will be from October 
1-3 in Jefferson City. 


Arkansas Library Association Officers 


President, Mrs. Dula H. Reid, Faulkner-Van 
Buren Regional L.; lst vice-president, president- 
elect, Rose Hogan; secretary, Mrs, Alice Gray; 
2nd vice-president, James W. Hansard; trea- 
surer, Mrs. Ruth Farmer; board member-at-large, 
R. A. Cox. The annual conference is scheduled 
at the Marion Hotel in Little Rock, on October 
12-14, 1969. 

The Arkansas Library Trustees Association of- 
ficers for 1969 are: chairman, Pat Wilson; vice- 
chairman, Fred Starr; secretary, Alan Patteson, 


Jr. 


Summer Scholarships at University of the Americas 


Graduate librarians will be eligible for two 
scholarships at the University of the Americas 
in Mexico City. One is for the first session (June 
16-July 18) and the other is for the second ses- 
sion (July 21-August 22). Free tuition and fees 
plus living allowance will be given in return for 
fifteen to twenty hours work per week in the 
University Library. For further information and 
application forms contact Manuel de Ezcurdia, 
Librarian of the University of the Americas, 
P.O. Box 968, Mexico 1, D.F. 


$1-million Gift For Harvard Collection 


Harvard University's famed Theatre Collec- 
tion, an outstanding repository of source ma- 
terials on the history of the English-speaking 
stage, has received a $1-million dollar gift to 
build a Theatre Division in the planned $5-mil- 
lion underground addition to the College Library. 
The newly-housed collection will be named in 
honor of the late Robert Jordan, Boston merch- 
ant and enthusiast of the arts. 


34th Annual Conference in Chicago 


“The Deterioration and Preservation of Li- 
brary Materials" is the topic of the 34th Annual 
Conference of the Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, to be held Aug. 4—6, 1969, 
in the Center for Continuing Education. The di- 
rector for the program is Professor Howard W. 


Winger and the speakers have been selected 
from the fields of industry, paper chemistry, pho- 
tography, publishing and librarianship. Appli- 
cations and inquiries should be directed to the 
school at 1116 E. 59th St., Chicago, IL 60637. 


Associated Colleges of the Midwest 


Richard A. Lyders, director of the Associated 
Colleges of the Midwest (a consortium of ten 
colleges) has announced a new service to the 
group. They are providing copies of periodical 
materials from a core collection of 1500 peri- 
odicals to member libraries. Their subscriptions 
augment local lists and they maintain pooled 
back files to diminish duplication among mem- 
bers of valuable but seldom-used titles. Inter- 
library loan requests are received via teletype 
and are sent out by first class mail the same day. 
The facility is located in the Newberry Library 
adjacent to the ACM office on 60 W. Walton St., 
Chicago 60610. ecc 








—NOTABLE BOOKS — 
1968 


The annual selection of the year's most 
highly recommended adult books chosen 
by ALA’s Adult Services Division, Nor- 
ABLE Books Councit. Brief annotations 
for each of the forty-four titles and the 
leaflet format make it a good distribu- 
tion piece to stimulate interest in cur- 
rent books and library use. Suitable for 
imprinting and folded to fit a number 
10 envelope. 


50 copies-$3.00 100-$5.00 
250-$11.00 500-$20.00 1000-$37.50 
2500-$90.00 5000-$175.00 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 


ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron St. Chicago, 60611 
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Order Now for 30 Day Delivery! 


ESTEY V/STALINE CARD CATALOG CABINET 


FOR QUICK DELIVERY—Your choice of Any or All! The models shown are available with aluminum ex 
terior in black only. The trays for them may be had in your choice of black or white. If exterior hous: 
ing is desired in wood or Formica", a 60-day delivery date is offered . . . no change in price. All of these 
prices will remain in effect through May, 1969! The coupon below is your order form! Note: 60-tray 
single faced units available with closed base at the same price-—see order blank for wood or formice 
base selection. 


60-Tray 
Card Catalog Cabinet 
Double-Faced 


$592.00 


F.0.B. 
Estey Plant 


15-Tray 
Wall Card 
Catalog Cabinet 


4 89.00 


F.0.B. 
Estey Plant 





ORDER DELIVERY 30 60 
15 TRAY—WALL CABINET | 
60 TRAY—DOUBLE FACE 

















60 TRAY—SINGLE FACE 
WITH WOOD CLOSED BASE 


36 TRAY—DOUBLE FACE 


TRAY COLOR WHITE 
CHOOSE ONE BLACK 


y 
Card Catalog Cabinet 








Double-Faced LABEL COVER WHITE 
CHOOSE ONE BLACK 
WALNUT 
TEAK 
WOOD EXTERIOR OR BASE 
CHOOSE ONE 
BIRCH LIGHT 
— DARK 
F.0.B. OAK LIGHT 
Estey Plant DARK 





FORMICA* EXTERIOR OR BASE 
FURNISH PATTERN NO. 


ES Taz. CORPORATION 


Drawer E, Red Bank, N. J. 07701 
Gentlemen: Please enter my order as checked 


Your choice of Black Trays 
or White Trays. 
The Decorative Label 


эи ийинин из eee 


Cover on the face NAME TITLE 
of the tray offers 
still another choice ORGANIZATION 
of Teak or Walnut or 
Black or White. ADDRESS 
CITY STATE ZIP 


a od meh ub c cs навана аа а наанаа ns n жал тй 
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Estey Installation: Public Library, Grand Rapids, Michigan, Donald Kohlstedt, Di 


Here is the Children's Department, showing the beau- 
tifully coordinated design of the famous Vistabase 
family. Also featured is the new catalog card cabinet 

. in this instance with a finish of black anodized 
aluminum, although it is available in almost any ex- 
terior finish desired. This cabinet is double faced, and 
its total of 120 trays have a capacity of 195,000 cards! 
This is one of the newest of new designs .. . by Estey! 


XE SS ETE SZ corporation Drawer E, Red Bank, N. J. 07701 


VISTALINE BY ESTEY. BEAUTIFULLY MATCHED AND COORDINATED LIBRARY FURNITURE: CARD CATALOG SYSTEMS.e TABLI 
POSTURE CHAIRS e PERIODICAL RACKS e ATLAS STANDS e CHARGING DESKS e CARRELS e DICTIONARY STAND e Е 
DISPLAY RACK e NEWSPAPER RACK e BOOK TRUCK e VISTALINE SHELVING e NEW ‘Z’ STYLE CLOSED BASE BRACKET S 


e ESTEY-ELECOMPACK: MOVABLE, MOTORIZED STACK FOR HIGH DENSITY BOOK STORAGE. 
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The 
g little 
book charger. 







| The new Recordak Starfile micro- 


filmer, model RV-1, may be small, 
but it's large on performance. 
Though it measures only 12" high, 
16" wide and 17" deep—and 
weighs but 22 pounds—the RV-1 
can help you charge out books 
three times faster than you can do 
it by hand. 

Merely by pressing a button, you 
simultaneously record the book 
card, borrower's card, and date-due 
card. Exposure control is auto- 
matic, and in just a fraction of a 
second you have made a low- 

cost photo-accurate microfilm rec- 


FSRECORDP Ke Microfilm Systems by Kodak 


GRecordak is a registered trademark for microfilm equipment designed and produced by Kodak. 


лоп 


ord that helps spot overdues 

fast. Look-up is easy, too, with a 
Recordak film reader. 

The trim, low silhouette of the 
Recordak Starfile RV-1 microfilmer 
makes it easy to look over... but 
you won't want to overlook it if 
you're out to improve your 
library's circulation. 

For complete details, book 

an appointment with 

Eastman Kodak Company, 
Business Systems 
Markets Division, 
Dept. G-4,Rochester, 
New York 14650. 
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For Reading Involvement and Success 
BIOGRAPHY IS BEST 


Biographies are a natural for building reading skills, for 
children are eager to read about and identify with famous 
people. Adventurous, true-life stories written with lively 
style make the famous person live so youngsters not only 
identify, but are captured, held, and want to read more. 


With the introduction of our Discovery biographies for 
primary graders in 1960, Garrard has pioneered in this 
field. Now with six new and bright growing biographical 
series, young readers are able to improve reading skills by 
stepping up to biographies of increasing difficulty. 


MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR.: 
MAN OF PEACE 
The warm home and family life, the 
many outside influences, and the per- 
sonal qualities which destined Martin 
Luther King, Jr. for leadership are beau- 
tifully portrayed here by a respected 
Negro author of juvenile biographies. 
Reading Level: Grade 4 
Publisher's Price $2.39 


LOUISA MAY ALCOTT: 

AUTHOR OF LITTLE WOMEN 

Anne Colver captures here the life and 
gaiety of Louisa May and the wonder- 
ful Alcott family much as they were 
first introduced as the Marches in Little 
Women. Highlighted is the struggle of 


Louisa to become a successful author. 


Reading Level: Grade 5 
Publisher's Price $2.49 


SIX BRIGHT 
BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES 


AMERICANS ALL 

Reading Level: Grade 4 

Inspiring life stories of individuals of all races, 
creeds, and national origins who have made 
unique contributions to America 


COLONY LEADERS 

Reading Level: Grade 4 

Exciting, action-filled stories about the per- 
sonal hardships and struggles of the early 
American leaders 


EXPLORERS 

Reading Level: Grade 4 

Inclusion of the human side of these famous 
world explorers adds a new dimension to 
history and geography for children. 
SPORTS 

Reading Level: Grade 4 

Suspense-filled life stories of famous sports 
stars emphasizing the effort and determina- 
tion needed to achieve success 


CREATIVE ARTS 

BIOGRAPHIES 

Reading Level: Grade 5 

Portraits of world-famous creative people 
underline the questioning attitude and self 
discipline necessary for artistic success. 
DEFENDERS OF FREEDOM 
Reading Level: Grade 5 

The action-filled lives of famous war heroes 


and others who have worked to preserve free- 
dom and peace in the world 


GARRARD PUBLISHING COMPANY CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 61820 
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McGraw-Hill ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


HAT LIES OVER their horizon? A cure for cancer? 
Spaceships to Mars? Fabrics that last forever? 

We don't know the answer. But we do know one 
thing — the future is happening now...and it's hap- 
pening right in your own library. That's where many 
of tomorrow's scientists and technicians are building 
the foundations of their careers. 

Understandably, we're proud of the fact that the 
one reference source these science students seek 
above all others — both for schoolwork and for home 
projects — is the McGraw-Hill Encyclopedia of Sci- 
ence and Technology. 

This authoritative encyclopedia is the only com- 
prehensive science reference that covers the entire 
spectrum of today's scientific, engineering, and tech- 
nical knowledge. All articles are written by experts of 
international reputation who lead the student, step by 
step, from fundamentals through clear explanation of 
complex applications. Over 9,500 photographs, draw- 
ings, charts, maps, and diagrams enhance and clarify 
the text. 

A multiple index of 100,000 entries and a cross 
reference system of 40,000 citations makes it easy to 





find information quickly. An annual Yearbook service 
is available to keep the Encyclopedia always up tc 
date. As a reference tool in writing reports... for 
advanced research ... or simply for browsing anc 
exploring, this extraordinary encyclopedia is unsur- 
passed. For further details write to: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Dept. AB-4, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 10036. 


Create a complete Information Center! These three optional 
reference volumes are available in matching bindings to help 
you create a complete Informalion Center on today's science 
and scientists. Special price on each volume available to 
purchasers of Encyclopedia 


NOW IN 2 VOLUMES! 
McGraw-Hill Modern Men of Sclence 
presents fascinating "science biogra- 
phies” of leading contemporary sci- 
entists — nearly 425 in each volume! 





McGraw-Hill Basic Bibliography of Scl- 

ence and Technology lists and describes 

the outstanding current books in every 
Gassen scientific and technical field. 
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NUMBER LORE 


Long, long ago the Greeks and many other 


ancient peoples thought that numbers had 
magic powers. Even today there are people 
who think that some numbers are Jucky or 
unlucky. They believe that 7 is a lucky 
number and that 13 is an unlucky onc. In 
fact, there are tall buildings in which no floor 
is numbered 13. The floor above the 12th 
floor is called the 14th. We all still use сх- 
pressions and phrases that have come down to 
us from the people who once believed in the 
magical qualities of numbers. We give three 
cheers; we talk about being in seventh heaven; 
we say that things are at sixes and sevens. 
Numbers have intrigued people down 
through the ages. The ancient Greeks were 
particularly fascinated by the characteristics 
of numbers. To them different numbers had 
special qualities. For example, the Greeks 
thought of even numbers (those that can be 
divided evenly by 2) as breakable and there- 
fore weak and feminine. In contrast, they 
thought of odd numbers as unbreakable and 
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therefore strong and masculine. The numb, 

5 was used to represent marriage because jt is 
the union of 2 and 3, the first feminine and A 
first masculine number. x 


b PRIME NUMBERS 

Some relationships that the Greeks foung 
among the natural numbers seem especi; M 
interesting. (Natural numbers are the lis z 
nary numbers, such as 1, 2, 3, 4, and so € 
The Greeks found that some natural Silat 
can be divided evenly only by themselves ind 
1. These numbers are called prime numbers or 


mes. 

Of the first ten natural numbers, 2, 3, 5 ; 
7 are prime. (The number 1 is not c: 
ered a prime.) Take 5, for example. ц <x 
be divided evenly only by itself and 1, There i 
no end to the list of prime numbers € 
matter how high you count, you will still ke te 
finding prime numbers. After 2, itself a гад 
number, all the prime numbers аге foy = 
among the odd numbers. The суеп ben 














What good is the most 
extensive encyclopedia 


article on 


Numbers 


if it doesn't add up to 
a 10 year old? 


Be fair. 

Can an encyclopedia that works beautifully 
for a high school student work at all for a 
child of ten? Or nine? Or eight? 

You bet your bottom shelf it can't. 

The younger a student is the more he needs 
an encyclopedia written on his level. With 
articles he can understand from first sentence 
to last. 

Take The New Book of Knowledge. 

Read the illustrated beginning of our article, 





Number Lore. Isn't that a great way to in- 
troduce young kids to mathematics? Look up 
our articles on arithmetic, fractions and per- 
centages. They're more than informative. 
They’re good reading to boot. 

The New Book of Knowledge is ail new. 
From A to Z. Written by experts on the lower 
grades. 

And designed to make encyclopedia reading 
a lifetime habit. 


Before it's too late. 





а 
THE NEW BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


It never talks over the heads of younger students. 


@ 


GROLIER EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION, 845 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10022 
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The Writing Are on the Wall 


I are astonished that learned editors (like 
yourself) is forgetful that graffito are the sin- 
gular form of "graffiti [which] has always been 
with us.” “The graffiti itself? are doubtless seek- 
ing not only sociological study but more sensi- 
tive syntactical attention. Smile, you is on TV. 
(See the ALA Bulletin editorial of January 1969, 
p. 35). 

Henry MADDEN 
Editor Emeritus 
California Librarian 
Fresno, Calif. 


Guano Sit Right Down and Write 


While waiting for my next issue of Saturday 
Evening Post to arrive, I browsed thru the Feb- 
ruary issue of ALA Bulletin and was delighted 
to find an intriguing letter from a Mr. S. Р. 
Layman concerning information retrieval as it 
relates to tracts on ‘how does your garden 
grow?’ 

It seems as how librarians were at a loss to put 
their hands on one of his firm’s publications 
concerning sodworms or such. This in itself is 
not important. What is important, and Mr. Lay- 
man is to be commended for discovering this, is 
the startling realization that large libraries with 
professional staff are more efficient in handling 
large amounts of materials than are small li- 
braries with no professional personnel. 

Of course there will be those who scoff at 
this discovery. Less generous souls will say they 
knew it all along. Sour grapes, I say. We might 
even find a few low enough to suggest that 
larger publishers are more efficient than small 
ones. Even, forbid, might insinuate that com- 
mercial firms are more efficient, by necessity, 
than governmental printing houses. 

But examine the episode more carefully. Mr. 
Layman and his firm knew the value of universal 
knowledge. As such, they were prepared to send 
their book of ‘garden goodies’ to the length and 
breadth of Libraryland, U.S.A. so that all might 
gain from its excellence. Cost is no object in the 
pursuit of wisdom. Those who have encountered 
. the .evangelism behind gifts of attic books to 
public libraries will know the feeling. 

There sat Mr. Layman, we assume, contentedly 
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breathing that rarified combination of ivy and 
upper case gothic. Serene in the knowledge that 
his publication was eagerly read by millions of 
library patrons. Then a cloud dampened his 
academic tranquility. What if librarians were 
not cataloging it accurately? Or worse, suppose 
it was being filed in the circular classification 
can? 

At this point, a less imaginative publisher 
would have done a mundane thing. A mailing, 
perhaps, to determine the value of the publica- 
tion in libraries. Not Mr. Layman. Ingrown 
crabgrass was not a matter to be dismissed with 
the lick of a six-cent stamp. Off he went, wife 
in tow, and asked librarians face-to-face, “Where 
is it?" Lo, many did not know. Flustered per- 
haps. After all, one rarely sees a live publisher. 
Or even a dead one. When was the last time 
Bennett Cerf asked to see your shelflist? 

Immediately, most civilized literary thoughts 
were driven out of Mr. Layman's mind by more 
sinister conclusions. Back to his office. The 
expense account turned in, he promptly sent 
letters to libraries. “Do you want it—do you use 
it?” he asked. A quick cross-check of answers 
with dossiers from personal visits confirmed his 
suspicions. Some who said they wanted it hadn’t 
cataloged the last one (or couldn’t find it). It 
became quite clear to Mr. Layman that some 
were being less than candid with him concerning 
the value of his brochure on the care and feeding 
of garden moles. 

Fortunately for Mr. Layman, I have a solution 
to his problem. At the next printing, he is to 
deliver the pamphlet to each library in person. 
And stay until it is cataloged. This will avoid 
the possibility of hanky-panky by that sweet, 
disarming little old lady at the desk. A bit ex- 
pensive, perhaps. But diffusion of knowledge de- 
mands sacrifice. And who knows, a unique plan 
such as this might well be the recipient of a 
foundation or government grant. 

This has been another in a series of responses 
to current library literature by a small, but 
dedicated group of librarians known as SADOG, 
the Society to Alleviate the Dissemination Of 
Guano. 

Wayne Mayo 

Head Librarian 
Lawrence Public Library 
Lawrence, Kan. 
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Do-it-yourself Recruitment 


Librarians who are having problems in re- 
cruiting may be interested in a unique recruit- 
ment device developed by the Kern County Li- 
brary in Bakersfield, California. Kern County, 
which is located in the rural central valley of 
California, has been unable to compete with li- 
braries in larger metropolitan areas for staff, 
and so developed a program to encourage local 
college students to consider librarianship as a 
career. 

A summer intern program, which involves ap- 
proximately twelve students each summer, is 
open to local college students above the fresh- 
man level who are interested in librarianship 
as a career. À grade-point average of at least 2.5 
is required, and preference is given to those with 
a 3.0 average who are definitely planning to at- 
tend library school. 

The interns are employed by the library for 
twenty hours a week during the months of July 
and August, at a salary rate of $1.80 per hour. 
Half of the hours worked are vacation replace- 
ments, bringing the total cost of the program to 
approximately $1500 to $1750 per year over the 
cost of normal library operation. 

Interns are assigned to subprofessional and 
clerical work in various departments of the li- 
brary and as substitutes in branch libraries dur- 
ing vacation periods. Their duties include help 
with special summer programs, such as story 
hours, summer reading programs, surveys, inven- 
tories and book reviews. Branch visits and ser- 
vice on the bookmobile are added to regularly 
assigned work. 

Informal weekly meetings are held to explain 
library operations. Also included in the meetings 
are discussions of current library philosophy and 
developments as well as career information—li- 
brary school requirements, information about the 
many kinds of libraries and the variety of work 
available within the library profession. 

In conjunction with this program. the Staff As- 
sociation of the Kern County Library offers 
scholarships to library school students who will 
return to work in Kern County for at least one 
year. 

The Friends of the Kern County Library also 
offer library school scholarships. Preference is 
given to students who have participated in the 
intern program during the summer. 

Since the program was initiated in the summer 
of 1964, a total of forty-seven students have 
worked as summer interns in the Kern County 
Library. Of this number, five have been grad- 
uated from accredited library schools and are 
now working as librarians—two of these in Kern 


County. Two of the 1968 group have already 
been accepted by library schools for 1969, and 
two others are definite possibilities as library 
school candidates in 1969. 

This is a program that gains momentum as it 
grows, and as a matter of serendipity—nothing 
perks up a library like twelve alert, bright and 
energetic college students! 

MarsHa Dorsv 

Director of Public Relations 
Kern County Library 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


The Irresponsible Purge 


I am not a prolific writer of letters, particu- 
larly of the protest kind. I have been a responsi- 
ble teacher in Tennessee public schools for 
nearly fourteen years, for the last seven of which 
I have taught American literature to high school 
seniors. I have acquired a steadily increasing 
awareness of and respect for the depth and 
power of our literature. By no means the least 
part of my admiration is derived from the great 
diversity of the writing. Most of this diversity is 
itself derived, not only from our great variety of 
interests and geographic immensity, but also 
from our broad spectrum of racial and cultural 
inheritance. 

I am appalled by the furor recently created by 
certain minority groups to instigate the removal 
from literary shelves of Huck Finn and Uncle 
Remus. The “reason,” as I understand it, for this 
removal is that it places some members of our 
social hierarchy in a disparaging context. How 
the satirical balloon-pricking of Mark Twain, or 
the amiable fabling of Joel Chandler Harris can 
be taken as personal libel by modern extremists 
is beyond my power of comprehension. 

Since when is our privilege of imaginative 
creativity dictated to by the whims of some self- 
appointed purist? How can any person today 
have his civil liberties diminished or threatened 
by a hundred-year-old characterization? Mark 
Twain, terribly aware of social injustice, was 
holding that injustice up to the clear light of 
cognition in the way he best could—the exagger- 
ation of the fact for the understanding of the 
multitude. Joel Chandler Harris was a responsi- 
ble newspaperman who preserved a segment of 
Americana—local color, if you prefer—that oth- 
erwise would have been trodden in the mire of 
progress. Both men knew intimately and at first 
hand, by both personal and professional experi- 
ence, the people they portrayed. I have read 
nothing in the work of either that conveys to me, 
anything but respect and compassion for those of 
whom he wrote. What some oversensitive contem- 
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porary has read into these writings can only be 
the result of imperception or ignorance. 

By such a prejudicial standard of imagined 
defamation, we should remove The Grapes of 
Wrath because it belittles Oklahomans of thirty 
years ago; or Faulkner's works because they 
decry a certain decadence in the South; or 
Catcher in the Rye because Holden Caulfield's at- 
titudes besmirch the adolescent image. Why not 
remove the battle of the Little Big Horn from 
American history because it reveals army officers 
as fools and the American Indian as a sadistic 
barbarian? One could continue this sort of illus- 
tration ad infinitum; or if we follow the pilotage 
of our minority friends, ad nauseam. 

That oil and water do not mix has been 
proven again, dramatically and tragically, on our 
much-praised western shore. It may be that sci- 
ence or technology can devise a means of accom- 
plishing this unnatural mixture, but I seriously 
doubt whether such a union will ever occur spon- 
taneously. Yet the two coexist in the universe, 
both products of creation. Wisely manipulated, 
such contrastive elements are highly useful and 
often complementary. Inflated by his unique suc- 
cess in mastering the elements, modern man has 
forgotten, or ignored, his failure to master him- 
self. Yet he tries unendingly to master other 
men. Man is not matter; hence, he cannot be 
predictably controlled or maneuvered. But if di- 
vergent elements can coexist, complementing and 
reinforcing each other, why cannot divergent cul- 
tures coexist, drawing strength from the con- 
trast? White is not black; red-heads are not 
more intemperate; the natural and inevitable 
survival-of-the-fittest is not attractive to the mod- 
ern sophisticate. The universal, elemental “law 
of the jungle" perpetually prevails. And oil and 
water still do not mix. Neither do divergent cul- 
tural heritages; but they can coexist in harmony 
if wisely guided. 

It is frightening to perceive in our America a 
Hitleresque tendency to demand conformity or 
extinction—a tendency to destroy what we do 
not approve—a tendency to permit an insane, or 
at least sectarian, minority to dictate what is ac- 
ceptable for everyone. Are we really less appre- 
hensive of the current influence of eroticism, por- 
nography, and violence displayed by Playboy, 
Bonnie and Clyde, or The Boston Strangler than 
we are affronted by some mild imaginary deroga- 
tion of a by-gone era? Can we undo the past by 
eliminating commentary on it? Can we alter the 
present or the future by denying that past, flat- 
. tering or not? Does it really matter in the mea- 
sure of a man if his ancestor reached this land 
by way of English sailer or Dutch slaver? Can 
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we, indeed, vandalize ANY of our heritage with- 
out demolishing all of it? 

If such unrealistic and irresponsible purging 
continues unchecked, I tremble at the ultimate 
consequence. We can only terminate in a society 
more knowledgeable of Fahrenheit 451 than of 
Exodus: 20, or face the alternative of repeating 
the Age of Darkness. 

BARBARA CLARK 
High School Teacher 
McKenzie, Tenn. 


We Have Two—Do We Hear Four? 


In the February 1969 issue of the Bulletin, 
Mr. H. Vail Deale points out in his letter to 
the editor that Beloit, Wisconsin is one of “the 
few cities" where two Carnegie library buildings 
were constructed. Your readers may be inter- 
ested to learn that Bellingham, Washington also 
was favored by Mr. Carnegie's generosity with 
two public libraries. 

The history of Bellingham libraries is almost 
as complex as that of the city itself, which began 
with four small towns established on Bellingham 
Bay in 1852 and '53. By 1890 consolidation had 
reduced the towns to two, Fairhaven and What- 
com. Some men “passed the hat" to establish the 
first subscription library at Fairhaven, and about 
the same time some public-spirited women 
started a little library at Whatcom. 

Andrew Carnegie provided the necessary funds 
for the construction of a library building in 
Fairhaven, which was completed in 1904, on 
property donated by the late C. X. Larrabee. 
Later in 1904 the towns of Fairhaven and What- 
com merged to become Bellingham. In 1906 Mr. 
Carnegie made a second gift of funds for the 
construction of a library building on the corner 
of Commercial and Champion Streets. This site 
was obtained from the Bellingham Bay Im- 
provement Company by trading the old location. 
This building was completed in the fall of 1907 
and the formal opening was held February 21, 
1908. The Fairhaven building still serves as a 
branch, but the Whatcom (main) building was 
replaced in 1951 by a fine modern structure in 
the Civic Center. 

Howarp R. Downey 
Librarian 

Bellingham Public Library 
Bellingham, Wash. 


Did You Look Under WASP: Nests? 

Though it may be more a reflection on pub- 
lishing and writing than librarianship, the 1966 
LC subject-heading list contains entries for 


JEWISH and NEGRO CRIMINALS, but none 
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for the Italian, Irish, Dutch, English, or German 
varieties. 
Curious, hmm? 
SANFORD BERMAN 
Asst. Librarian 
University of Zambia 


Lusaka 
Hey, Miss! 


During my undergraduate career I paid for 
my college expenses by working summers as a 
waitress in the Adirondack resort of Old Forge. 
In that fragrant atmosphere of mustard pots, 
hamburgers, and catchup, “Hey, miss!” was as 
common as cameras, sunglasses, and picture post 
cards. When I became a high school librarian, 
tailored knit suits replaced the worn, stained 
uniforms, and “Hey, miss!” became a pleasant 
memory. Or, so I thought. 

My apparent misjudgment was revealed quite 
plainly when I became acquainted with the 
“cool” student. His mod and mini-world revolved 
around the ‘vocal groups’ section in the record 
shop, his own ‘dating game,’ the sports page, the 
local disc jockey, and anything else he consid- 
ered “a real groove, man." Educational require- 
ments were obviously not an “in” activity. How- 
ever, academic necessities did edge their way 
into his psychedelic world and the library was 
invariably called upon to assist him. 

One of the more interesting aspects of this stu- 
dent's use of the library was his first encounter 
with Closed Reserve. Shuffling up to the desk, 
his request for help was brief and to the point. 
“Hey, miss, do you have any books?" After a 
few searching questions, such as, “Books on 
what?", I learned that he wanted “the skinny 
blue one on English Lit" A quick round of 
Twenty Questions, which he answered with a dis- 
interested “Yeah” or “I don't know," revealed 
the title of the required book. As he turned 
away, the thick green volume on Shakespeare 
held loosely in his hand, I heard a barely audi- 
ble mutter. “How’m I gonna read this in five 
minutes." 

Book reports, especially those involving a 
novel, were brought to my attention with a suc- 
cinct, “I need a book." Each suggestion that I 
made was met with downcast eyes and the 
desperate comment, “Hey, miss! ГЇЇ never be 
able to read this in two weeks!" Perhaps Remar- 
que's All Quiet on the Western Front is a bit te- 
dious. Unfortunately, I know of very few thin 
novels of a hundred pages, available in oversize 
print, with two inch margins, and having more 
illustrations than text. 

Quite often the student's understanding of an 
assignment was a bit vague, possibly due to his 


extra-curricular thinking during class. Perhaps 
that explains, “Hey, miss! I need a copy of *Mo- 
bile Dickens." Having exhausted travel books 
on Alabama, the poetry collections of Emily Dick- 
inson, and the works of Charles Dickens, I was 
told that the story concerned a man and a fish. 
As I reached for a copy of Moby Dick the stu- 
dent remembered; it was The Old Man and the 
Sea. He liked to use memory aids, and after all, 
both novels are about men and fishes! 

On occasion, a student sought a book that was 
seemingly unavailable. Having found it absent 
from its accustomed place on the shelf, one boy 
asked, “Hey, miss! Do you have it in the back 
room?" As I disappeared into the stacks I 
caught a glimpse of his wondering expression. 
His look suggested that he envisioned a smoke- 
filled cubbyhole complete with a poker table and 
a wine bottle candle on a checkered tablecloth. 
When I gave him the book, he turned to leave, 
casting an over-the-shoulder look at the entrance 
to the mysterious “back room." 

Research questions are very often interesting 
and revealing. One young man under the influ- 
ence of seeing the movie “Hud,” delved into the 
details of pool cue construction, while another, 
fresh from a film on Henry VIII, explored the 
design of a guillotine. Perhaps the most intrigu- 
ing reference question was, “Hey, miss! How do 
you make dynamite?” That inquiry admittedly 
gave rise to a few eyebrows and telephone re- 
ceivers, but the excitement quietly faded when 
the library failed to yield the needed recipe. 

Even to its more knowledgeable users, The 
Readers’ Guide can be confusing and mislead- 
ing. However, for the infrequent user it becomes 
something akin to a secret code. One particular 
student expressed his need for assistance by call- 
ing out, “Hey, miss! I can’t find the index to this 
magazine!” 

There are times when a teacher requests that 1 
give special assistance to a certain student. After 
one such instance the student was asked to de- 
liver a thank you to me from the teacher in- 
volved—a slice of home-baked cranberry fruit 
bread. He had been given a suitable speech to 
accompany the gift. “Hey, . . . uh . . . , miss? 
Beware of grief-stricken gifts." As his red face 
vanished from sight I wondered if the Greeks 
were smiling smugly to themselves. 

As for me, Im still chuckling over, “Hey, 
miss! Do you have a copy of ‘Centipede 
Rex?’ ^ 

ELIZABETH SMITH 
Librarian А 
Irondequoit High School 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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Gore's Acquisition Policy 


I suppose we should all look up to Mr. Gore 
(see February Bulletin, pp. 193-203) as the 
champion of our intellectual freedom. However, 
his acquisition policy leaves something to be 
desired. If McMurry’s collection and book bud- 
get are in the sad shape indicated by Mr. Gore, 
his approval of not only one but four such 
specialized journals is a bit irresponsible. One 
can imagine Mr. Gore routinely handing re- 
quests for Chemical Abstracts, etc. to his as- 
sistant “with instructions to order all the titles 
that our budget would accommodate." 

Don LANIER 

Library Science Librarian 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Ill. 


Chicago Dissent 


Over 70 per cent of the doctoral students in 
the School of Librarianship, University of Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley, have signed the enclosed letter 
to the American Library Association Council 
and President. We would also appreciate seeing 
our expression of opinion appear in your pages 
since it represents the thinking of so many of 
us here. 

RurH Gorpon & Jovanna Brown 
For the Doctoral Students Group 
School of Librarianship 
University of California 

Berkeley, Calif. 


The undersigned doctoral students in the School 
of Librarianship, University of California, Berkeley, 
wish to register strong objection to holding the 
1970 ALA Midwinter Meeting in Chicago. We feel 
that choosing a city as a meeting place implies ap- 
proval of that city. 

At the 1968 Kansas City meeting the voice of the 
younger librarian was called for. We speak! 

Not long ago there was considerable comment about 
an ALA meeting scheduled for Las Vegas as con- 
trary to the "classical" image of the librarian. We 
fail to understand how silence on the recent police 
actions in Chicago can be in harmony with anyone's 
image of librarians as professional persons committed 
to the unfettered spread of ideas and intellectual 
freedom, 

If we support Chicago economically, and by exten- 
sion the actions of its police force, apparently con- 
doned by Mayor Daley, we, too, condone what went 
on. When protest can be put down by such wanton 
abuse of power, will the next step be to take books 
of protest from the shelves and the protesting li- 
brarian from the library? 

Let us find the courage and conscience to protest 
those actions in a tangible way—economic boycott 
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of Chicago as a convention city until such time as 
the city is made safe for conventioneers and citizens. 
Have we not yet learned that silence on matters of 
brutality and injustice, even in the name of “law and 
order” leads only to more injustice? Is such silence 
really our image? 

Gentlemen: Please arrange for a different meeting 
place so that we may feel we are not supporting 
Chicago’s means of handling protest. 


(See p. 483 of this issue. Ed.) 


We Are a Fence for Graffiti 


Was delighted to discover, via the Jan. '69 
issue of your esteemed periodical, that I have a 
host of new-found fellow-graffiti buffs. Am over- 
joyed, on my day off, to take a brief respite 
from my intellectual involvement in queries such 
as, “Do you have a master-plot for Plutarch 
Lives?" (sic—and rhymed with “gives”), or, 
*How do I find this Flowering of New England 
by the Van Wyck Brothers?", or, “Where’s the 
rest room?” in order to contribute my modest bit 
to this pop literary art form. 

Last year, one area public library initiated a 
stimulating staff lounge grafiti program* 
(should this be shortened to "staffiti"?). Here- 
with some of the choicer inscriptions: 


1. All the way with LIB. J. 

2. Sears Rules! 

3. GOD IS DEAD, and indexed—H. W. Wil- 
son. 

4. Let's turn over a page and see if he's alive. 

5. Take a reference librarian to a catalogers' 
luncheon. 

6. Suburbia Today: Bookmobiles are out; 
wifemobiles are in. 

7. Recruit Wilde! 

8. Make luv, not catalog cards. 

9. Sockitome, Socrates! 

10. Hands off A.V.! 

11. That author is nothing but a Black Mailer. 

12. Killjoy was here. 

13. The world is coming to an end! Repent— 
and return those library books! 

14. Little Boy Blue, come blow your mind. 

15. Help! The paranoids are after me! 

16. The public is a patient beast—beat it 
gently. 


We have no such program where I work now; 
but during my daily beltway commuting, I find 
myself involuntarily composing graffiti for which 
I cannot find a “fence,” e.g.: 


l. Be all you can be... WEED! [You can 
take this more than one way.] 
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2. Moby Dick was a honkie. 
3. Concentrate on Rousseau instead of your 
trousseau. Sorry, I. Kant. 
4. Russian Lit. à Gogol! 
5. L (ibrary) S (ervices) D (ivision) 
6. Information retrievers love Gravy Train [or 
Alpo, or Purina Chow]. 
7. File now; pray later! 
8. Spare the rod and spoil the drag race 
[cf. Henry G. Felsen]. 
9. Stamp out philately! 
10. [Strictly for catalogers]: Happiness is an 
F, W, M, or SF. 
Mns. PALMER P. CLARK 
Reference Librarian, 
Special Services Library 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 


* Arlington County P.L. under the inspired 
leadership of Mr. Bryant W. Lire, head of ref- 
erence for Hqs. Branch, and one of my all-time 
favorite librarians. 


Fair and Balanced Controversy 


I cannot understand why the editor in “Edi- 
tor's Choice" (March 1968, page 228) is puzzled 
by the “concern voiced over involving the Bul- 
letin in anything that is controversial." It is in 
itself controversial to suggest the inclusion of 
controversial topics and the word controversy 
means that there are opposing views. Unfor- 
tunately, there seems to be a prevalent inclina- 
tion in society to assign common attributes to 
large categories of people: Whites, Negroes, 
scientists, politicians, librarians, etc. Librarians, 
like the other categorizations, are not a mono- 
lithic class of individuals. 

The editorial seems to suggest that the only 
reason individuals are concerned about the in- 
clusion of controversial subjects in professional 
journals is their desire to avoid controversy. My 
concern, and perhaps that of some other in- 
dividuals, is not with the presentation of con- 
troversial topics but with the way the controversy 
is presented. 

It appears that the “in-thing” among news- 
paper and journal editors is to take the liberal 
point of view. This is their prerogative but in 
professional journals the editors sometimes imply 
that their view represents the view of the pro- 
fession. If a reader takes a more moderate or 
different point of view, frequently his view is 
never printed or, unlike the original editorial 
that appeared on page one, his statement ap- 
pears in small print on page 192. May I add that 


I am speaking from personal experience with 
another library journal. 

Lest I be misunderstood, let me say that I 
have no objection to covering controversial sub- 
jects in professional journals provided: 1) the 
editor or author clearly states that it is his point 
of view or indicates the group he represents and 
2) the presentation of all viewpoints is given 
equal treatment. In my opinion, the editor of a 
professional journal has a duty to give a fair 
and balanced presentation on any controversial 
topic. 

Wa ter A. KEE 

Technology Utilization Officer 

U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 
Washington, D.C. 20545 


ALA as a Union 


I read the comments on ALA’s role as a 
representative for its members in negotiations 
with great interest (ALA Bulletin, January 1969, 
p. 96). Having been active in a union and in 
ALA and WLA I have a point of view that may 
be different than that of librarians who see nego- 
tiations as a wholly new experience. It seems as 
if Гуе been a union member almost as long as I 
have been a librarian. I shouldn’t like to see 
ALA try to become a union. Whatever the name 
one uses, if the organization engages in repre- 
senting members it is in effect a union. 

The organization of ALA would have to 
change drastically to really be representative of 
its members. So many of the active members are 
administrators. Presently some members have ex- 
penses paid to conventions, which is not usually 
done by the employer for union activity of this 
kind. The organization does not really represent 
the rank and file librarian, nor do state associa- 
tions. The cost of negotiations comes high. ALA 
is now in financial difficulties trying to carry out 
the programs the members want. I should hate 
to see these activities curtailed. ALA could es- 
tablish standards that would be excellent for 
unions to use in negotiating for the members. 

Unions already have the expertness that ALA 
would have to develop. Unions are responsive to 
local groups and members and have experience 
handling individual grievances. A professional li- 
brary union can be as professional as the mem- 
bers want it to be. In fact, the union can help 
younger members gain their objective of having 
a larger part in establishing the direction the li- 
brary profession is moving. Both doctors and 
lawyers control their working conditions rather 
rigidly but the fee for service aspects makes 
their kind of organization more appropriate for 
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them than for a salaried group. 
I have found the separation of the two most | YOU WILL HAVE— 
satisfactory and have enjoyed my activity in | 
both. This way I was never torn between my “CONFIDENCE” 
professional needs and the more material aspects 
of working. In Our Complete 
These are just rambling thoughts, but the Periodicals Service— 
more I try to envision ALA in the role of a All American and Foreign Titles 
union the more I am convinced that it would end | Prompinoss, M a Troditlonal рой 
up some sort of strange hybrid that served nei- | of McGregor Service . . . as well as: 
ther the professional needs nor the working con- • EXPERIENCE 
ditions controls needed. | • TRAINED PERSONNEL 
Doris MourroN * FINANCIAL STABILITY 
Retired Librarian • AMPLE FACILITIES 
Milwaukee, Wis. • RESPONSIBLE MANAGEMENT 


| An attractive brochure is 
| available for the asking. 


Correction: | 
It is the Bibliographical Society of America, | eer TO € OUR 
not “Bibliographic” as it appears on p. 104 of PERIODICALS ° zu 


the January issue. Our thanks to Frederick R. BULLETIN 
Goff, president of that respected Society, for | 
calling this to our attention in a manner more 
kindly than did our instructors in library school. 
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| <> 
| e, маре gency 


| MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 61054 





American Library Association 


INAUGURAL BANQUET 


88th Annual Conference 
FRIDAY, JUNE 27, 1969 


GRAND BALLROOM, TRAYMORE HOTEL 
ATLANTIC CITY 
CASH BAR 6:30 P.M. DINNER 7:30 P.M. 
Advance reservations suggested; tickets $11. Tables for 10 and individual tickets may be ordered 


by using form below. Checks payable to American Library Association. 


INAUGURAL BANQUET 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 EAsr HURON STREET 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 60611 
TABLES AT INAUGURAL BANQUET. CHECK IN AMOUNT OF $110 FOR EACH TABLE IS 
ENCLOSED. 
RESERVE аана TICKETS AT INAUGURAL BANQUET. CHECK IN AMOUNT OF $11 FOR EACH TICKET 15 
ENCLOSED, 


ADDRESS 


STATE & ZIP 
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FROM THE GREGG PRESS, PUBLISHERS OF 
‘AMERICANS IN FICTION’ 
AND ‘THE MUCKRAKERS’ 


. . A New Series Portraying Our American Literary Heritage 


The 


Scholars are today in agreement 


that humor was one of the first vital forces 

in making American literature an original entity. 
Professor Clarence Gohdes of Duke University 
has assembled 28 titles which display 

both the intrinsic qualities of that humor 


and its evolution. 


The books, with new introductions, are facsimile 
reproductions of the original editions, 

some of them expensive collector’s items. 

The native humor they reflect is infused 

with the customs, associations, convictions 


and taste of the American people. 


In Pastures New (1906) by George Ade. 
Wesen Vane sees Iu wa US "apis a $13 
R. Holmes & Co.: Being the Remark- 
able Adventures of Raffles Holmes, Esq., 
Detective and Amateur Cracksman by 
Birth (1906) by John Kendrick Bangs. 
COR SOR ROR IE E AT UU. $11 
The Rise and Fall of the Mustache 
and Other "Hawk-Eyetems" (1878) by 
Robert J. Burdette. .......... $13 
The Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
'ounty, and Other Sketches (1867) by 
Samuel L. Clemens........... $10 
Fragments of the History of Bawlfredonia: 
Containing an Account of the Discovery 
and Settlement of That Great Southern 
Continent; and of the Formation and 
Progress of the Bawlfredonian Common- 
wealth (1819) by Jonas Clopper. .. $ 9 
Dissertations by Mr. Dooley (1906) by 
Finley Peter Dunne. ......... $13 
The Drama in Pokerville; The Bench and 
Bar of Jurytown, and Other Stories 
(1847) by Joseph M. Field. ..... $10 
The Clockmaker; or, The Sayings and 
Doings of Samuel Slick, of Slickville 
(1838) by Thomas C. Haliburton. $12 
Condensed Novels (parodies) (1871 and 
1902) by Bret Harte. ......... $10 





Samantha on the Race Problem (1892) 
by Marietta Holley........... $15 
Black Diamonds; or Humor, Satire, and 
Sentiment, Treated Scientifically by Pro- 
fessor Julius Caesar Hannibal (1855) by 
William H. Levison........... $14 
Odd Leaves from the Life of a Louisiana 
“Swamp Doctor” (1849) by Henry Clay 
КЕЙШ: essor Sua are wre $10 
“Swingin Round the Cirkle" (1867) by 
David К. ТосКе............. $13 
The Morals of Abou Ben Adhem (1875) 
by David R LOCK: =o as ьа $10 
Georgia Scenes, Characters, Incidents, etc. 
in the First Half Century of the Repub- 
lic (1840) by Augustus B. Longstreet. 


ОТУУ 510 
A Guest at the Гийом (1897) by 
Edgar W. (Bill) Nye. ......... $12 


How Private Geo. W. Peck Put Down the 
Rebellion (1887) by George W. Peck. 
к, 3419/8) 3 AIRALS rie BUS ee $13 
Nonsense, or Hits and Criticisms on the 
Follies of the Day (1868) by Marcus M. 
Pomery.. 2з к» зе ras $12 
Life and Sayings of Mrs. Partington and 
Others of the Family (1854) by Benjamin 
P.Shilaber. 25525223 $15 
Bill Arp's Peace Papers (1873) by Charles 


SPECIAL LIBRARY PRICE (until Sept. 30, 1969): $280 


American Humorists 


Henry Smltl. i: su. oos ons $12 
Major Jones' Chronicles of Pineville: 
Embracing Sketches of Georgia Scenes, 
Incidents, and Characters (1843) by 
William Tappan Thompson. ..... $10 
The Witches, Prophets, and Planet Read- 
ers of New York (1859) by Mortimer N. 


ЕРИСИ ЧА $16 
The Widow Bedott Papers (1883) by 
Frances M. Whitcher.......... $16 


The Galaxy of Wit: or Laughing Philos- 
opher: Being a Collection of Choice 
Anecdotes, Many of Which Originated 
in or about "The Literary Emporium" 
UBL crier ra He CHE ci $10 
Old Abe's Jokes, Fresh from Abraham’s 
Bosom: Containing All His Issues, Ex- 
cepting the "'Greenbacks," to Call in 
Some of Which This Work is Issued 
(1805): ou esci е: $9 
Negro Minstrels with End Men's Jokes, 
Gags, Speeches, etc. (1891) by Charles 
Townsend. j- $2 аена usus $7 
Negro Minstrels: A Complete Guide to 
Negro Minstrels (1902) by Jack Haverly. 


ЗСТ 5 8 
Minstrel Gags апа End Men's Hand-Book 
(18253): аага асе Santee $9 





areareal . 
ime emer" 


Mrs. Mary K. McCulloch* 


* Book catalogs save time for our patrons 
as well as the library staff. With sets 
at each branch and bookmobile, patrons 
can quickly learn what titles are avail- 
able in the county. This also applies to 
the public school libraries and the 
companies who maintain our catalogs. 

“Of course, book catalogs save time 
in answering telephone questions, pre- 
paring bibliographies on particular 
subjects, and making intralibrary loans. 
But the big advantage comes when you 
open a new branch. The card catalog 
is eliminated — and so are the time- 
consuming chores of card duplication, 
filing and withdrawals." 

Mrs. McCulloch knows that time is 
money. So, before recommending a book 
eatalas «vstem to her board. she com- 








puted the true cost of card cataloging 
and compared it to the cost of the new 
system. Results showed that Fairfax 
County Public Library could enjoy the 
advantages of a book catalog system 
for very little money. 

Science Press has prepared a booklet 
that can help you make a similar cost 
comparison. Titled, “The True Cost of 
Card Catalogs," it is available to 
librarians at no charge or obligation. 
Write for it today. 

* Mrs. McCulloch is director of the 
Fairfax County Public Library in 
Virginia. A headquarters library, nine 
branch libraries, and three bookmobiles 
serve the county's 450,000 residents. 


Science press 
INCOR PO RATED 
201 East 42nd Street 

New York, N. Y. 10017 


1968 A.L.A. Notable Children's Books 
from Macmillan 






] THEUTTIE — 
. DRUMMER Boy. 


\ The House of Dies Drear 


\ ‘oy Virginia Paton е of 


Poetry Fiction 
I AM THE DARKER BROTHER THE HOUSE OF 
An Anthology of Modern Poems DIES DREAR 
by Negro Americans by VircintA HAMILTON. $4.95 
edited by AnNorp Aporr. $4.95 
. Nonfiction 
Pichite Books THE NEGRO REVOLUTION 
ROSIE’S WALK by Ковевт Согрѕтом. $4.95 
written and illustrated by Par HurcurNs. 
idi DISCOVERING 
THE LITTLE DRUMMER BOY TUT-ANKH-AMEN'S TOMB 
illustrated by Ezra Jack Keats. $3.95 edited by SHIRLEY GrvBok. $6.95 


All titles except The Little Drummer Boy in reinforced cloth bindings 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
866 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 





Wouldnt you like to buy 


your books from 


It may be stating the obvious, 
but a book isn't a simple thing. 
You have to know more than its 
size and price before you buy it. 

But what if you don’t have the 
time to read every book you'll buy? 
Or even consider? How will you 
know if it’s any good? Or if it’s 
right for your library? 

Well, besides asking you 
questions, we can tell you where to 
get answers. Your Doubleday 
representative. 

Why? 

Mostly because he reads a lot. 
It’s one of the major parts of his 
job. So when he recommends a 
book, he does it with confidence. 

And what he hasn’t had time 
to read, he’s surely researched. 
Through a synopsis. Briefings at 
our sales conferences. Or 
sometimes even a friendship 
with the author. 


someone who knows them? 


Often, he’s a man with twenty 
five years of experience in his field. 
He may have been a librarian. He 
may even be an author himself. 

If he sounds good to you, 
write him; c/o Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., Department 14, 
School and Library Division, 
Garden City, New York 11530. 

By now you may have noticed 
that we haven’t referred to him as 
the “average Doubleday man.” 

Because there aren’t any. 


1 Double 
We caer you. 





With the introduction of Models 68 and 71, 

Gaylord Book Trucks are available in your choice of 
10 different styles. Your choice of welded steel, wood 
or steel-rod construction. Your choice of flat or 
sloping shelves. Your choice of a range of widths, 
heights, and capacities ...to store, display and 
transport your books in any way you want. 


Well made... queo smooth-rolling casters. 
Economical . . . built for maximum utility. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. LIBRARY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT • SYRACUSE, N.Y. 13801 • STOCKTON, CALIF. 95201 
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editor's choice 





On February 10, 1969, the Municipal Council 
of the City of Newark, New Jersey, meeting in 
closed session voted to close the Public Library 
and Museum on April 1, 1969. The Public Li- 
brary of Newark, founded in 1889, has had a very 
distinguished career with names such as Frank P. 
Hill, John Cotton Dana, Beatrice Winser, and 
John Boynton Kaiser serving as directors. James 
E. Bryan, current director, was president of ALA 
in 1962-63. Recently the library was designated 
the Metropolitan Reference Center of Northern 
New Jersey. 

As this is being written, the library and the 
director, as well as Augustine J. Kelly, president 
of the Board of Trustees, are being over-whelmed 
with an outpouring of reaction and concern both 
within the locality and from across the nation. 
Mr. Bryan said in a telephone interview, “The 
whole town is on its ear. I never thought the li- 
brary had so many friends." 

He went on to tell of the stream of offers of 
support and the self-organizing activities of citi- 
zens from the Chamber of Commerce down to 
neighborhood groups. Editorials filled the news- 
papers and television news programs. Even the 
venerable New York Times editorialized. 

What caused this dramatic and drastic situa- 
tion? Just one thing—tax support. In a statement 
calling for reconsideration of the Council deci- 
sion, the New Jersey Board of Trustees com- 
mented: “The Board realizes that the City has 
very serious financial difficulties, that property 
taxes are extremely high and approaching a level 
that discourages home ownership in the City, and 
is deeply aware of the Council's position in the 
matter of budget and taxes." 

It is not a new story. Major metropolitan areas 
have been plagued with a drop in tax base by 
the flight to small suburban communities who 
in turn feed on the services offered by a city which 
they do not support. Certainly city tax-supported 
cultural institutions such as libraries, museums, 
zoological and botanical gardens, and park and 
recreation facilities receive heavy patronage from 
people not supporting their operation through 
taxes. It was just this situation that the Municipal 
Council found untenable. The Board of Trustees 
commented: "The problem of serving nonresi- 
dents is apparently misunderstood. Historically 
all public libraries serve the nonresident for ref- 
erence purposes. Newarkers may and do use the 
reference facilities of other large public libraries 


as a reciprocal courtesy. While there is great non- 
resident use of Newark's Main Library for refer- 
ence purposes, Newark will receive in 1969 
grants in the amount of approximately $500,000 
which assist in support of such service. This is a 
substantial beginning toward a more equitable 
means of financing area-wide use." 

At this writing it seems very likely that Newark 
will continue to have its library and museum. My 
optimistic nature says it is unlikely that a city 
fighting for its life hoping to attract people and 
commerce within its boundaries will cut off the 
cultural and educational facilities that contrib- 
ute to the appeal of the city. However, there is a 
message in the Newark affair. Mr. Bryan said it 
in his telephone interview with this editor: “If it 
can happen here, it can happen all across the 
country." 

And it will happen all across the country un- 
less librarians and library trustees do their home- 
work. I am not talking solely about the library 
administrator as being concerned with the finan- 
cial problems that face his municipalites. I am 
talking about the professional librarians em- 
ployed within these systems. Their tenure, their 
equity in their career and profession is at stake. 
I am certain if you were able to talk to members 
of the staff of the Newark system you would find 
that they have suddenly become very concerned 
with the tax problems facing their city, not only 
as tax payers but as individuals who receive their 
very livelihood from that support. 

The smaller cities and villages are not exempt 
from this growing concern. The evidence is strong 
and clear that urban and suburban tax support 
for services are in trouble everywhere. We can 
only hope that public libraries will get into the 
arena and make pledges to their governmental 
units such as that made by the Board of Trustees 
at Newark: “The Board wishes the Council to 
know that it will cooperate in every way that it 
can toward a broader basis of support for the 
Library, and will assist the Council in any pro- 
gram it may initiate to secure new and additional 
revenues, not just for the Library and Museum, 
but to meet the overall responsibilities of city 
government." 

It will be interesting to see how the public 
librarians face the gauntlet tossed down at them 
from Newark. My cynical guess is that too many 
of them will look the other way in hopes it will all 
go away.—GRS. 
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A lot of colleges 
are buying library books 
when they should be 


buying libraries. 


When you order your books through 
the Xerox College Libr: iry Program, 
all you do to set up your library is 
unpack it. 

We can send you the complete 
2,000-volume Choice Opening Day 
Collection *, along with 4,500 enrich- 
ment titles (including Choice’s Out- 
standing Academic Books and 500 
n of-print titles from the ALA book- 
list, Books for College Libraries). 

By ordering your library from us, 
you save yourself the time and trou- 
ble of going through hundreds of 
catalogs and booklists. And you save 


your college the expense of having 
thousands of orders typed up and 
mailed out. 

Every book is listed in one anno- 
tated catalog. All of them—or as few 
as 100—can be had with one order. 

And every book comes fully cata- 
loged and processed to LC standards. 

If you're about to start a new col- 
library —or add to an existing 
onc— write for the free Xerox Col- 
lege Library Program Catalog. 

Then, you'll be able to stop buy- 
ing your library book by book. And 
start buying your books by the library. 


lege 


University Microfilms 


300 North Zeeb Road 


A XEROX сом 











Ann Arbor, Mich. 





48103, (313) 761-4700 


“XEROX 


D THE ED 


A DIVISION OF THE 
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ROBERTO AND THE BULL 
Written and illustrated in color 
by Syd Hoff 

5-8. Trade ed. $4.25 

Lib. ed. $4.11 

GEORGE'S STORE 

Written and illustrated by 
Frank Asch 

5-9. Trade ed. $2.95. 

Lib. ed. $2.96 

HANS THE MILLER MAN 
Written and illustrated in full 
color by Bernadette 

4-8. Trade ed. $4.50. 

Lib. ed. $4.33 

THE LIFE OF JACK SPRAT, 
HIS WIFE AND CAT 

A nursery tale illustrated in full 
color by Paul Galdone 

4-8. Trade ed. $4.50. 

Lib. ed. $4.33 

STAYING HOME ALONE 

ON A RAINY DAY 

Written and illustrated in full 
color by Chihiro Iwasaki 

4-8. Trade ed. $3.95. 

Lib. ed. $3.83 

THE LITTLE RED COMPUTER 
Written and illustrated in full 
color by Ralph Steadman 
4-8. Trade ed. $4.50. 

Lib. ed. $4.33 

KING MIDAS’ SECRET 

and Other Follies 

Written and illustrated in four 
colors by Lis! Weil 

5-8. Trade ed. $4.50. 

Lib. ed. $4.33 

WHY CAN'T 1? 

Written and illustrated in three 
colors by Jeanne Bendick 
5.9. Trade ed. $3.95. 

Lib. ed. $3.83 

THE BUFFALO SOLDIERS 

IN THE INDIAN WARS 

by Fairfax Downey 
Illustrations by Harold James 
and Frederic Remington 

10 up. Trade ed. $4.95. 

Lib. ed. $4.72 

LADIS AND THE ANT 

by José Maria Sanchez-Silva 
Translated by Michael Heron 
Illustrated by James Barkley 
7-10. Trade ed. $3.95. 

Lib. ed. $3.83 

FOR GOOD MEASURE 

by Melvin Berger 

Illustrated by Adolph Brotman 
10 up. Trade ed. $4.95. 

Lib. ed. $4.72 


SUSIE KING TAYLOR, 
BLACK NURSE 

(Black Legacy Series) 

by Simeon Booker 

Edited by Malvin R. Goode. 
Line illustrations. 

8-12. Lib. ed. $4.72 
THURGOOD MARSHALL 
Fighter for Justice 

(Black Legacy Series) 

by Dr. Lewis Fenderson 
Edited by Malvin R. Goode. 
Line Drawings. 

8-12. Lib. ed. $4.72 
BLACK PRIDE 

by Janet Harris and 


Julius Hobson with photo insert. 


10 up. Trade ed. $4.95. 

Lib. ed. $4.72 
DISCOVERING WHAT 
EARTHWORMS DO 

by Seymour Simon 
Illustrated by Jean Zallinger 
8-12. Trade ed. $3.95. 

Lib. ed. $3.83 

THE CONGRESSMAN 

by William Green 

With Photographs by 
Dennis Brack 

10 up. Trade ed. $3.95 

THE STRUGGLE FOR 
NORTH AMERICA 

by Barry Williams. 

Photos, prints and maps. 
10 up. Trade ed. $3.95. 

Lib. ed. $3.83 

The Common Sense of 

TOM PAINE 

by Richard O'Connor 

Line drawings by Dick Cufari 
10 up. Trade ed. $4.50. 

Lib. ed. $4.33 

1 WAS A TEENAGE HERO 
by Robert C. Lee 

10-15. Trade ed. $4.95 

Lib. ed. $4.72 

17th and 18th CENTURY ART 
(Discovering Art Series) 

by Ariane Ruskin 

Over 200 color illustrations 
10 up. Trade ed. $8.95 
20th CENTURY ART 
(Discovering Art Series) 

by Michael Batterberry 
With over 200 full color 
illustrations. 

10 up. Trade ed. $8.95 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION: 
The French Allies 

by Robin McKown 

Old prints and drawings. 

10 up. Trade ed. $3.95. 

Lib. ed. $3.83 
UNDERSTANDING MAPS, 
Revised edition 

by Beulah Tannenbaum and 
Myra Stillman 


Line drawings and photographs. 


10 up. Trade ed. $5.95. 
Lib. ed. $5.72 





OFF INTO SPACE! 

Science For Young Space 
Travelers. Third edition 

By Margaret O. Hyde 
Illustrated by Bernice Myers. 
8-12. Trade ed. $4.25. 

Lib. ed. $4.11 

VISITORS FROM AFAR: 

The Comets 

by Willy Ley. 

10 up. Trade ed. $4.50. 

Lib. ed. $4.33 

THE ATLANTIC: Sea of Darkness 
by George Masselman. 
Photos and maps. 

12 up. Trade ed. $5.50. 

Lib. ed. $5.33 

THE HUDSON 

From Lake Tear of the Clouds 
to New York Harbor. 

(River Series) 

by Manuel Komroff 

With old prints and drawings. 
12 up. Trade ed. $5.50. 

Lib. ed. $5.33 


WOMEN GAIN A PLACE 

IN MEDICINE 

(History of Science Series) 
by Edyth Lutzker. Edited by 
Daniel Greenberg. Old prints 
and drawings. 

Teenage. Trade ed. $5.95. 
Lib. ed. $5.72 

EMERGING JAPAN 

(Modern Times Series) 

by Barry Williams. 

Photos and maps. 

Teenage. Trade ed. $4.50. 
Lib. ed. $4.33 

COME ABROAD AND BRING 
YOUR DORY 

by Elizabeth Ogilvie 
Teenage. Trade ed. $4.95 
Lib. ed. $4.72 

SUDDEN IRON. 

by John Clarke 

Teenage. Trade ed. $4.95. 
Lib. ed. $4.72 

THE LIFE OF KESHAV: 

A Family Story from India 
by Rama Mehta. 

Young adult. Trade ed. $4.95. 
Lib. ed. $4.72 


Prices subject to change without 
notice. Library prices listed in this 

ad are McGraw-Hill prices only and in 
no way reflect the prices at which 
McGraw-Hill library pindings may be 
sold to you by suppliers other than 
McGraw-Hill. 


Send for illustrated catalog. 


McGraw-Hill 


. Junior Books 


330 West 42nd St., New York 10036 
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memo to members 





The reorganization of the administration of the many publishing activi- 


ties of the American Library Association is almost completed. As some 
members already know, the Executive Board and the Publishing Board 
have been reviewing ALA's publishing programs. for several years, and 
one result was the new position of associate executive director for 
publishing services. We hope the changes in the publishing programs 
have taken place with a minimum of inconvenience to the membership. 
The Publishing Board and those in Publishing Services at Headquarters 
believe we shall over the next few years realize certain advantages. 
These advantages from the realignment of the publishing programs 
should be (1) better fiscal control, (2) a clear financial record of 

a nonprofit program, (3) elimination of duplication of services and 
effort, (4) improved internal communication, and (5) improved response 
to policy directives. We hope the significance of the reorganization 
will be seen through better support for your divisional journals, 
economies in production of publications, and a lively editorial pro- 
gram. 


The 1969 ALA Catalog of Publications is just off the press. For the 


first time it contains a listing of all publications that are sold 

by ALA and its divisions. Members who would like to have a copy need 

only drop a note to Bob Hershman, Sales Office, at 50 East Huron. The 
new catalog lists close to 500 titles sold by the Assocíation and its 

divisions. 


The Publishing Department has been the base on which Publishing Services 


has been built, but after serving ALA well for many years, the name 
"Publishing Department'' has been retired (at least for the time 
being). Its units--Sales, Production, Editing, Billing, Warehousing-- 
have expanded their responsibilities and are now the Sales, Produc- 
tion, Editing, Billing, and Warehouse services for all divisions and 
offices of ALA. 


Pauline Cianciolo, formerly a senior editor in the Publishing Department, 
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has been appointed Executive Editor of Publishing Services and is also 
Secretary to the ALA Editorial Committee. In her new job she is 
directing--together with the Editorial Commi ttee--an editorial program 
that will be broader in scope and will meet the needs of today's (and 
tomorrow's) librarians. She is preparing a descriptive brochure about 
publishing with ALA, and this should be out in May or June. Mean- 
while, she urges all members to get in touch with her if they know of 
manuscripts or have recommendations for titles needed in the field. 
With close to 40,000 talent scouts thinking of ALA as a publisher, 
ALA's publishing efforts should go far: 


ALA BULLETIN April 1969 


Paul L. Brawley, editor of the newly-formed nonprint materials review 
section of The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, took on his 
new tasks in January at the Midwinter Meeting in Washington. 

Mr. Brawley was formerly Audiovisual Librarian of the Boston Public 
Library and took his degrees at Southern lllinois University and 
Simmons College Graduate School of Library Science. The new reviewing 
service that Mr. Brawley will edit will be maintained with the cooper- 
ation of many individuals, libraries, and school systems that are 
involved in programs of review and evaluation of nonprint materials. 
These groups and individuals will serve in an advisory capacity to 

The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin in the evaluation of 
these materials. The September issue will carry the first nonprint 
media reviews. 


The misuse of ALA's name continues to cause concern. It may be flatter- 
ing to find that publishers and advertisers believe an ALA "'recommen- 
dation'' has considerable influence, but any influence the ALA name may 
have is certainly diluted by careless, and sometimes inaccurate, 
references to it. We hope to have published, before this memo appears 
in the Bulletin, a careful guideline for publishers so that a refer- 
ence to an ALA ''recommendation'' will be meaningful to book buyers, 
librarians, and the general public. 


At ALA "publishing" and "Mrs. Love'' have been almost synonymous. Mrs, 
Pauline J. Love, who was director of the former КЫП Department 
for nearly seventeen years, is now manager of special publishinc pro- 
jects. In this new position she has the responsibility for projects 
requiring the special attention of a skilled bookman. She is also 
conducting studies of publishing problems in the areas of production, 
finance, and editorial development. The success of the book publish- 
ing program at ALA is to a great extent due to Mrs. Love's acumen and 
energies. Her new job is a challenging one, for in it she will get 
only the tough problems! 





William Rutter 
Associate Executive Director 
for Publishing Services 


March 5, 1969 





ALA Conferences: Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 22—28, 1969; Detroit, June, 
28-July 4, 1970; Dallas, June 20-26, 1971. Midwinter Meetings: Chicago, Jan- 
uary 19-24, 1970; Los Angeles, January 18-23, 1971. 
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APRIL 14 


Sense and Nonsense 
In Religion 


Sten H. Stenson. Winner of The 
1968 Abingdon Award—this new 
philosophical defense of reli- 
gious belief and practice de- 
scribes the most effective criti- 
cisms raised by modern scholars 
and intellectuals. Using fresh 
arguments, Dr. Stenson devclops 


a careful, thoughtful, and knowl- 


edgeable examination and ref- 
utation of these criticisms and 
objections. And he presents a 
persuasive argument to show the 
relevance and importance of 


both theology and worship to the 


modern world. $5.95 


Look at Us, Lord 


Robert Marshall Haven. In this 
product of fresh new talent 
Robert Haven's intense prayer 
poems and James Finney’s poi- 
gnant photography make an un- 
forgettable inspirational book 
that communicates with 
twentieth-century readers. Ex- 
ceptional in both beauty and 
content. $4.95 


Ferment in the Ministry 


Seward Hiltner. In this purpose- 
ful and constructive analysis of 
functions of the ministry is à 


The Multiple Staff Ministry 


Marvin T. Judy. ^s churches have 
grown in size, their personnel 
problems have increased. This 
book, the result of a four-year 
research program, provides a 
realistic approach to answering 
these problems. $6.95 


The Dialogue Gap 

Thomas J. Mullen. An in-depth 
discussion which suggests bridg- 
ing the dialogue gap between rad- 
ical and traditional Christians 
through mutual understanding, 
forbearance, and action. Ques- 
tions and case studies invite 
dialogue. Paper, $1.75 


Christian Education in 
Local Methodist Churches 
John Q. Schisler. This thoroughly 
researched, carefully detailed 
history traces religious educa- 
tion in local Methodist churches 
from its earliest beginnings. $6 


Ready 
fora 


Trails and Turnpikes 

Carl E. Price. These twenty- 
three meditations celebrate the 
beauty and goodness of God's 
creation and bring a greater 
awareness of the wonders and 
quiet strength that lie beyond 
our asphalt jungles and concrete 
canyons. $2.75 


Liturgies 

In a Time 

When Cities Burn 

Keith Watkins. 'Taking his sab- 
batical leave with a church, Dr. 
Watkins counseled, talked, and 
listened. Using this personal 
experience, he shows that the 
church can provide guidance for 
our revolutionary days. $3.75 






/ / 





R d i h : 
= ` 
message of hope and challenge as ea i n ч 


WELAS realishi¢ NEID LOT the mines WITH ABINGDON’S NEW BOOKS 


ister as he works toward effective 


and successful integration of his 
$4.95 


many and varied activities. 
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Contemporary Continental 
Theologians 


S. Paul Schilling. In this inter- 
pretation of the main trends in 
hermeneutic and systematic 
theology, Dr. Schilling looks at 
the works of Karl Barth, Rudolf 
Bultmann, Karl Rahner and 
other eminent theologians. 
Paper, $2.75 


Taking the Bible 
Seriously 


Leander E. Keck. This modern 
guide to reading the Bible opens 
the door to vital faith without 
shutting the door to critical 
thought. Readers are introduced 
to a creative dialogue method of 
interpretation. Paper, $1.50 


The Theology of 
The Christian Mission 


Edited by Gerald H. Anderson. By 
presenting challenging essays from 
distinguished theologians, Dr. 
Anderson makes an invaluable con- 
tribution to thought concerning 
the theology of Christian mission. 
Paper, $2.45 


Reality and Prayer 


John B. Magee. An original, 
startling guide to the meaning and 
practice of prayer which inter- 
prets the historic types of prayer 
suggesting methods drawn from 
psychology, modern philosophy, 
and from the natural and social 
sciences. Paper, $1.95 


MAY 12 
His End Up 


Vernard Eller. How the “new- 
theology” might learn how to 
teeter-totter is the theme of this 
unique and witty approach toa 
theology of hope. Not an attempt 
to replace the “new theology,” it 
does offer needed corrections, $3.95 





The Person | Am 


Glenn Н. Asquith. Printed in 
large, easy-to-read type, these 
inspiring meditations, written 
especially for older people, 
guide the reader to a deeper un- 
derstanding of the person he is 
spiritually, physically, and in 
relationships with others. $3 


Learning to Live 


Walter Russell Bowie. Dr. Bowie's 
absorbing account of his own life 
reveals the struggle of a devot- 

ed cleric as he faces the chal- 
lenge of a tumultuous era. Learn- 
ing to Live is a beautifully 
written, intensely interesting 

look at a very gifted man. $4.95 


Interpreting the Gospels 


R. C. Briggs. A concise intro- 
duction to basic perspectives of 
historical-critical methodology 
for interpreting the New Testa- 
ment. Focuses on the first three 
gospels and provides background 
for studying the entire New Testa- 
ment. $4.50 


Christian Word Book 


A valuable resource book which 


explains familiar Christian terms. 


Designed as a basic source for 
study in the church, it analyzes 
and interprets over 600 terms, 
phrases, and ideas that have been 
and are now used by Christians. 
$3.95 


Contours of Faith 


John Dillenberger. In this work, 
Dr. Dillenberger presents con- 
clusions based upon his research 
in historical theology and in- 
tellectual history. He writes 
clearly and draws upon a wide 
range of knowledge and personal 
insights. $4 


Preaching 
In American History 


DeWitte Holland, editor. This 
volume bridges the gap between 
the disciplines of preaching 

and speech as it relates the in- 
teraction of preaching and Amer- 
ican history in shaping our 
society. $8.95 


Scout Leaders in Action 


Walter G. MacPeek. This indis- 
pensable guide for Scout leaders 
promotes better understanding 
of the qualities needed for effec- 
tive leadership of Scout groups 
and fosters deeper appreciation 
of service rendered by Scout 
leaders. $3.50 


Methodism's Destiny 
In an Ecumenical Age 


Paul M. Minus, Jr., editor. An 
in-depth symposium which helps 
Methodists determine their 
stance toward the ecumenical 
movement, Contributors to this 
volume have been keenly 
involved in ecumenism. $5 


JUNE 9 


Golden Words 
For Every Day 


Ruth C. Ikerman. In these brief 
devotions for each day of the 
year, Mrs. Ikerman uses familiar 
verses of Scripture, short de- 
votional messages, and prayers 
to help us meet the challenges 
of daily living. $2.95 


Perspectives on Death 
Liston O. Mills, editor. An 
inter-disciplinary analysis 
which reviews and summarizes 
the biblical, theological, and 
psychological understandings 
of death and sets these ideas 

in modern perspectives. $6.50 


ABINGDON PRESS 


NASHVILLE 
NEW YORK 
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intellectual freedom 


_——————————-—-—-——-— 


by Judith F. Krug 


Would-be censors are here to stay. Like other 
animals, they come in two varieties, the rational 
or philosophical and the irrational or emotional. 
Unfortunately, the distinction is sometimes 
blurred. It is wise to remember, however, that the 
rational censor can discuss his point of view and 
expects his opponent to be able to do the same. 
While he is to be respected and feared, he, never- 
theless, is approachable and can think. 

The emotional censor cannot be swayed by 
logic. nor placated by friendliness. He is right, 
and since you disagree with him, you are wrong. 
To him, good is good, evil is evil, and between 
the two is a thick black line without any gray. 
The irrational censor is characterized by his deep 
and heartfelt belief “that he is capable of read- 
ing materials that will contaminate all but him- 
self." He *would have us believe that he can 
protect man from corruption without fear of 
personal corruption."* 

It is this type of censor that will probably re- 
main. He could knock at the door of almost any 
public and school library, and even a college or 
university library. In anticipation of the day, 
certain preparatory measures can be undertaken. 
Detailed in previous columns, these measures in- 
clude writing a formal book-selection policy, 
developing community relations, and establishing 
and maintaining good press relations. In all cases, 
the primary goal in undertaking these prepara- 
tory measures is to improve the quality and 
image of the library. When and if the would-be 
censor comes to visit, the measures, having been 
instituted, can be used as the first line of defense. 
But intellectual freedom should not, indeed, can- 
not, be the reason for developing policy state- 
ments and library programs. 


Formal Complaint 

What, then, are some measures that can be 
undertaken once the censor does come to visit? 
It would seem that a most important first step 
is to have the complainant formalize his objec- 


' Kenneth. L. Donelson, “Censorship and the Teach- 
ing of English: A Few Problems and Fewer Solu- 
tions,” Statement: The Journal of the Colorado Lan- 
guage Arts Society, Vol. IV, No. 1, October 1968, pp. 
11-12. 
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tions in writing. While this will certainly not 
eliminate all problems with would-be censors, it 
will care for the cranks and the persons who feel 
they can intimidate the librarian by virtue of 
noise. 

Many different complaint forms are currently 
in use, Without advocating a particular one, an 
example is presented below. It was adapted by 
the Intellectual Freedom Committee of the Mis- 
souri Library Association from a form developed 
by the National Council of Teachers of English. 
The adaption is termed “A Citizen’s Request for 
Reconsideration of Library Materials.” 


Author 
Title 

Publisher (if known) 
Request initiated by 


Hardcover Paperback Other 





Telephone Address 
City Zip Code 
Complainant represents 

himself 


(name of organization ) 
(identify other group) ————————— 
(If objection is to material other than book, 
change wording of the following questions so 
that they apply.) 
1. To what in the book do you object? (Please 
be specific; cite pages.) 
2. What do you feel might be the result of read- 
ing this book? 
3. For what age group would you recommend 
this book? 
4. Is there anything good about the book? ——— 
5. Did you read the entire book? 
What parts? 
6. Are you aware of the judgment of this book 
by literary critics? 
7. What do you believe is the theme of this 
book? 























8. What would you like your library/school to 
do about this book? do not 
assign/lend it to my child withdraw 
it from all readers/students as well as my 
child... send it back to the staff 
selection official/English department office for 
reevaluation. 

9. In its place, what book of equal literary 
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quality would you recommend that would 
convey as valuable a picture and perspec- 
tive of the subject treated? 


————————————————— 





Signature of Complainant 


Once the complaint form is completed, the 
particular library can initiate steps in accordance 
with established procedure. Some book selec- 
tion policies detail an exact procedure for han- 
dling such complaints. In other cases, the steps 
undertaken are determined by the situation. 
Regardless, a completed complaint form is one 
place to start. 

Some would-be censors, however, do not go to 
the librarian. Others, having approached the 
librarian, feel they have not been satisfied. There 
are many alternatives open to the would-be 
censors at this point, most of them based on 
gathering community support for their parti- 
cular point of view. They can turn to the com- 
munity either through the news media or through 
community organizations. If the library has 
taken the time to establish and maintain rela- 
tionships with these groups, its side of the story 
will also be heard. 


Petitions 


Another tactic of would-be censors is to pre- 
pare a petition denouncing a particular publica- 
tion or point of view. Depending on the man- 
power available to the persons protesting and on 
the support of the community for their parti- 
cular position, 10,000 or more names could be 
gathered. On the average, however, 250-500 
names seem to be the general result of petitions. 

How can a library counter? The most obvious 
means is to draw up its own petition, stressing 
the freedom to read. The Library Bill of Rights 
has much wording that can be used. Then, work- 
ing through Trustees, the Friends of the Library 
Group, like-minded community organizations, and 
interested persons, the petition can be circulated. 
With a little effort on the part of the total library 
staff, it is assumed that at least as many names 
can be gathered on a petition promoting the free- 
dom to read as the would-be censors will gather 
on theirs. The news media, of course, should be 
kept informed on a continuing basis. Newspapers 
and radio and television stations may be the sole 
sources of public information about the library's 
petition and the number of signatures at any 
particular time. 


Letter-Writing Campaigns 


Along with petitions, a letter-writing campaign 
to the mayor and/or councilmen can also be 
undertaken. The letters, while indicating one's 
support of the freedom to read concept, do not 
have to be long and involved. The primary pur- 
pose in mounting such letter-writing campaigns 
is to provide concrete evidence of community sup- 
port or lack thereof for a specific political posi- 
tion. A person in the political structure will sup- 
port those points of view that his constituents 
think important. One way of making your wishes 
known is by writing letters. All too often, the 
would-be censors, believing they are on the 
"good" side, comprise the most vocal elements 
within a community. 

Should censorious individuals be permitted to 
carry out crusades without opposition, it is a 
fairly safe assumption that their views will even- 
tually find their way into proposed legislation. 
As bills appear which seem to librarians to be 
detrimental to the basic concept of intellectual 
freedom, letter-writing campaigns to state legis- 
lators can be very effective. Here, again, a legis- 
lator is concerned with concrete evidence of com- 
munity support or lack thereof for a specific 
piece of proposed legislation. Letters may be 
brief and to the point, or may develop, fully, the 
concept of intellectual freedom as it relates to 
librarianship. The letters also indicate what harm- 
ful effects the proposed legislation should have 
on libraries and on the concept. The important 
thing, however, is to write, thereby providing a 
legislator with concrete evidence to back up his 
position. А 


"Variable Obscenity" Laws 


Censorship can be predicated on three distinct 
grounds: religious, political, and moral. At the 
present time, attempted censorship on religious 
grounds is rare. Censorship attacks based on 
political beliefs alone are also becoming less 
prevalent, although they do occur. It is on the 
issue of morality, however, that more and more 
of the current censorship attempts are based. 
These, moreover, are directed mainly toward 
youth. The impetus for such legislation was the 
U.S. Supreme Court's decision on Ginzberg vs. 
New York handed down on April 22, 1968. It 
was this decision that termed the corcept of 
"variable obscenity" constitutional. In brief, *var- 
iable obscenity” means that there are two sets of ' 
standards regarding the kind of reading material 
than can be legally perused. One standard is for 
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children, seventeen or eighteen years of age and 
under, and one for persons over this age.? 

Many laws are upheld as constitutional. This 
does not mean, ipso facto, that these are the best 
possible laws. They may be expedient and de- 
manded for a particular period of history. Neither 
does it mean that one cannot work to liberalize 
the laws, or work toward their eventual reversal. 
While the variable obscenity decision is not an 
abhorrent law, ALA believes that it is the re- 
sponsibility of a parent to guide his child, and 
only his child, in the matter of appropriate read- 
ing material. 

It is noted, however, that a Ginzberg-type law 
may be better in some states and localities than 
the laws currently in effect. Other states and 
localities may be susceptible to changes in the 
law. For instance, the age limit in the New York 
State law is seventeen years of age. In some states, 
it may be possible to lower this age limit to six- 
teen, or even fifteen, years of age. 


“Exemptions” 

Another possibility when faced with a Ginz- 
berg-type law is to work for the inclusion of a 
section of “Exemptions.” Such a section was 
developed by the Intellectual Freedom Commit- 
tee of the Minnesota Library Association. Since 
the clause may serve as an example for other 
states in presenting testimony against Ginzberg- 
type laws, it is quoted in full. 

“Sec. [EXEMPTIONS.] The follow- 
ing are exempt from criminal or other action 
hereunder: 


(a) Recognized and established schools, 
churches, museums, medical clinics and phy- 
sicians, hospitals, public libraries, govern- 


? For an analysis of the variable obscenity decision, 
see Sanford Shapiro, “Big Brother Is Watching Your 
Kids,” ALA Bulletin, October 1968, pp. 1089-92. 





Library 
Supplies 
and Books 


Over 4,000 items in one big 
catalog — including for ex- 


ample, 20 different book 
trucks, 21 special library 
tapes, 8 styles of magazine 
files, 2,000 children’s books. 
If you don't have a copy, write 
THE HIGHSMITH CO., INC. (ALA) 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 53538. 








mental agencies or quasi governmental spon- 
sored organizations, and persons acting in their 
capacity as employees or agents of such or- 
ganization. For the purpose of this section 
“recognized and established” shall mean an 
organization or agency having a full-time fac- 
ulty and diversified curriculum in the case of a 
school; a church affiliated with a national or 
regional denomination; a licensed physician 
or psychiatrist or clinic of licensed physicians 
or psychiatrists; and in all other exempt or- 
ganizations shall refer only to income tax 
exempted organizations which are supported 
by tax funds or supported by at least one-third 
publicly donated funds. 

(b) Individuals in a parental relationship with 
the minor.” 


If one is concerned about legislation intro- 
duced on the state level, it seems appropriate to 
work through the state library association in 
supporting or opposing it. Efforts, however, 
should not stop with librarians. If communica- 
tion has been established with like-minded groups 
on both local and state levels, representatives 
from these should also be contacted and asked to 
support your stand. One should also work with 
the press in order to enlighten as many persons 
as possible who will be affected by the legislation. 

The freedom to read may never be accepted 
in totality by every one. On the other hand, the 
war will never be lost as long as the battles are 
fought. 

This column gives only the most obvious means 
of meeting the would-be censor. As you think 
of other ways, or as local conditions necessitate 
the development of such, let us know. Other 
libraries and librarians will benefit from your 
experience. 


* ж x* 


Are you prepared to defend intellectual free- 
dom? Are you prepared to fight censorship? Are 
you informed about what groups are attacking 
library materials, what materials are being at- 
tacked and how? 

Do you subscribe to the Newsletter on Intellec- 
tual Freedom? The Newsletter provides facts. 
Facts are necessary to defend intellectual free- 
dom. Facts are necessary to fight censorship. 

The Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom, issued 
bi-monthly by the Intellectual Freedom Commit- 
tee of the American Library Association. Edited 
by LeRoy Charles Merrit, dean, School of Li- 
brarianship, University of Oregon. Subscriptions 
available from the ALA Subscription Depart- 
ment. $3.00 per year. Д2 
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1969 BOOKS 





LIBRARIANS 


The Bookmobile — A New Look 
Public Library Reporter No. 14 


Reports current developments in bookmobile de- 
sign features, charging systems, records, and serv- 
ice. Lois G. Pennell, editor 68 pages 

Paperbound $1.75 


Books for Elementary School Libraries 

An Initial Collection 

Annotates 3,000 basic curriculum-related titles, 
arranged by subject and grade level for K-8 ele- 
mentary school libraries. Useful as an initial pur- 
chase list for new libraries, and as a checklist for 
strengthening existing collections since it includes 
recent and older trade and reference titles. Also 
lists aids for building book collections, directory 
of publishers and distributors. Author-title-subject 
index. Elizabeth D. Hodges, compiler and editor 
Paperbound (Ready in May) $7.50 


Carnegie Libraries 


The first documented history of Andrew Carnegie's 
public library philanthropy in the United States. 
George S. Bobinski 272 pages Cloth $8.00 


Cataloging U. S. A. 


A thorough and critical discussion of library cata- 
loging theory and practice in the United States. 
Invaluable to students and helpful to administra- 
tors. Covers author and title entry, and call num- 
bers. Paul S. Dunkin 192 pages. Cloth 85.00 


MARC Manuals Used by 
the Library of Congress 


Presents the manuals used at the Library of Con- 
gress for creating catalog cards on magnetic tape 
in the MARC II format. Includes the following 
MARC System manuals: "Subscriber's Guide"; 
"Data Preparation Manual"; "Transcription Man- 
ual'; and "Computer and Magnetic Tape Unit 
Usability Study". Information Systems Office, 
Library of Congress 350 pages Plastic Spiral 
Bound $7.50 


Al 





Periodicals for School Libraries: 


A Guide to Magazines, Newspapers and 
Periodical Indexes 

Recommended for Grades K-12, this buying guide 
lists and annotates more than 400 periodicals, 
newspapers and periodical indexes. Descriptions 
of each item indicate grade level, special features 
and full buying information. Marian H. Scott, edi- 
tor and compiler Paperbound Just м 

Key 


Reference Books for Small and Medium 
Sized Libraries 


Contains much needed bibliographies and evalua- 
tive information on 634 titles suitable for use in 
small and medium-sized libraries. An authoritative 
guide for purchasing reference collections in new- 
ly established libraries and for improving and ex- 
panding existing collections. Author-title-subject 
index. Mary C. Barter, compiler 200 pages 
Paperbound $5.00 


Standards for School Media Programs 


Prepared by a joint committee of the American 
Association of School Librarians, a division of the 
American Library Association and also a depart- 
ment of the National Education Association; and 
the Department of Audiovisual Instruction of the 
National Education Association. 84 pages Pa- 
perbound (Published jointly by ALA & NEA) $2.00 





Book Bait: Detailed Notes on Adult Books 
Popular with Young People, 2d ed $2.00 
The Career of the Academic Librarian 
ACRL Monograph 29 $4.50 
Junior College Libraries: Development, 
Needs and Perspectives. 
ACRL Monograph 30 $3.00 


Public Library Systems in The United States 
A Survey of Multi-Jurisdictional Systems $10.00 


from the people who know 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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thefts! 


p= KNOGO 


Pilferage Detection System 





At last there is a truly 
effective way to stop the 
theft of books from your 
library. Its KNOGO, an 
electronic antipilferage 
system that has been 
used and proven for over 
three years. It is the only 
system installed and operat- 
ing today that meets ALL 
specifications and criteria 
established by the Library 
Technology Project of the 
American Library Assocation. 


KNOGO is: 

Widely applicable m Protects 

books, periodicals, records, etc. 

Economical m Costs farless 

than losses due totheft 

Unobtrusive m Method of protection is not obvious 

Compatible m Special library procedures not required 

Positive m Error-proof and fail-safe...No false accusations 
With KNOGO, each book protects itself. A microminiature electronic 
circuit concealed in the book activates any desired type of discreet 
alarm when the book is removed from the protected area without being 

properly charged-out. Г] The stolen book need not be visible. It can be 

in a briefcase, pocket, handbag, or even among other books. KNOGO 

will pinpoint the location. 

SEE KNOGO demonstrated at the American Library Association Convention BOOTH 16. 


Write or call now m (о) (e (e 

for full information: (A) M п [7 
CORPORATION 

129-11 18th Avenue, College Point, N. Y. 11356 [) (212) 762-2005 
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Important new references! 
DOCUMENTARY HISTORY 


OF BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Edited by Herman E. Krooss. Introduction by Paul 
A. Samuelson. Here is the most comprehensive 
documentary history of American money and bank- 
ing ever published. This four-volume set contains 
over 300 documents grouped into ten historical pe- 
riods. The documents trace the history of banking 
from the efforts of the Pilgrim Fathers to create a 
stable bank to the attempts of the Federal Reserve 
Board to control the money supply, and the history 
of currency from the 1637 establishment of wam- 
pum as legal tender in Massachusetts to the aban- 
donment of the last remains of the domestic gold 
standard in 1968. 


The set includes major federal laws and regula- 
tions, excerpts from official government publica- 
tions, Presidential messages, Supreme Court 
decisions, and Congressional hearings, reports, and 
debates. Also included are the outstanding bench- 
marks and revealing events in state legislation, such 
as New York's Safety Fund, California's Branch 
Banking Law, and Michigan's experience with wild- 
cat banking. Writings by men retired from or out- 
side government are also included: Benjamin 
Franklin, Pelatiah Webster, Mathew Carey, William 
Gouge, Albert Gallatin, John Maynard Keynes, 
Irving Fisher, and E. W. Kemmerer. 


April, four volumes, approximately 3200 pages, $120.00 


THE STATUTORY HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


General Editor: Bernard Schwartz. These three 
volumes document issues that figure strongly in our 
lives today. All of the documents are reproduced 
in full, complete with commentaries, relevant ex- 
cerpts from Congressional debates, executive mes- 
sages, and Supreme Court decisions. 

The two-part The Statutory History of Civil 
Rights, edited by Dr. Schwartz, centers around the 
Reconstruction Period and the 1950's and 1960". 
The first volume includes the first Civil Rights Act, 
enforcement acts, and the Constitutional amend- 
ments of 1863-1877. The second volume on 1957- 
1968 includes the five Civil Rights Acts and impor- 


tant Supreme Court decisions of that period. 
(1600 pages.) .... The Statutory History of Labor 
Relations, edited by Robert E. Koretz, focuses on 
such important documents as The Railway Labor 
Act of 1926, the Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932, the 
Wagner Act, the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and the Landrum-Griffen Act. (1200 
pages.).... The Statutory History of Income Secu- 
rity, edited by Robert L. Stevens, focuses on the 
Social Security Act of 1936 and its several amend- 
ments, reflecting a new concept. for which the fed- 
eral government has assumed responsibility since 


the New Deal. (1200 pages.) 


May 15, three volumes, approximately $115.00 


Published in association with CHELSEA HOUSE PUBLISHERS by— 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 10036 
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washington reports 





by Germaine Krettek and Eileen D. Cooke 


HEW Appropriations Hearings Underway 

The assignment of Rep. Charlotte T. Reid 
(К.- Ш.) to the House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Labor-Health, Education, and Welfare 
ended several weeks suspense stemming from the 
appointment of Rep. Melvin R. Laird, ranking 
minority member on the subcommittee, to the 
post of Secretary of Defense. Mrs. Reid, elected 
to the 88th Congress, November 6, 1962, repre- 
sents the 15th district of Illinois. 

With the vacancy left by Mr. Laird filled and 
the subsequent elevation of the remaining Mem- 
bers in order of seniority on the committee, the 
assignments for the 91st Congress are as follows: 

Daniel J. Flood (D.-Pa.), chairman 
Democrats 
William H. Natcher, Ky. 
Neal Smith, Ta. 
W. R. Hull, Jr., Mo. 
Bob Casey, Tex. 


Republicans 

Robert H. Michel, Ill. 
Garner E. Shriver, Ks. 
Mrs. Charlotte Reid, Ill. 


Subcommittee hearings on appropriations for 
fiscal year 1970 (beginning July 1, 1969) opened 
March 4 with Labor witnesses; HEW Secretary 
Robert Finch is scheduled to testify March 12. 
This means that it will probably be well past mid- 
March before officials from the U.S. Office of 
Education are called upon to present testimony 
on the library-related education programs. ALA. 
as usual, will request time to testify before the 
subcommittee in order to urge that every library 
program be funded at the amounts authorized, 
not at the levels requested in the Johnson ad- 
ministration budget for FY 1970 (see March 
column p. 322). According to the scheduled time- 
table of government witnesses, it is likely to be 
the latter part of April before ALA is granted 
the opportunity to state its case. 

In the meantime, we hope that ALA members 
concerned with administering any of the fed- 
erally funded programs will take it upon them- 
selves to provide their members of Congress with 
pertinent factual information relating to the 
benefits to library users as a result of the var- 
ious grant programs authorized by Congress. 
Equally important, of course, are facts and spe- 
cific examples of unmet needs and gaps in li- 
brary services and resources due to the continual 
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cuts in federal funds. Even in cases where ap- 
propriations have not been reduced, but held at 
the same level, population growth, increasing 
school and college enrollments, and rising costs 
require more dollars to achieve the same results. 


Action on Commission Bill 


On March 12, Rep. John Brademas (D.-Ind.), 
newly appointed chairman of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Select Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, introduced HR 8839-20, a bill to establish 
a permanent fifteen-man National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science. Joining with 
him in sponsoring the measure are twenty other 
House members representing both political 
parties, The fact that Congressman Brademas is 
the principal sponsor of this legislation is par- 
ticularly significant since he is the chairman of 
the subcommittee which will have the responsi- 
bility for considering the merits of the proposal. 

In a letter sent to librarians throughout the 
country, Mr. Brademas said that the bill had 
been developed after due consideration of the 
points of view brought out in discussions with 
representatives of the American Library Associa- 
tion, the Association of Research Libraries, and 
others concerned with the basic library and in- 
formational resources of our society. 

It is anticipated that the Select Subcommittee 
will hold hearings on this legislation in the near 
future. Prior to that time, Mr. Brademas is in- 
viting anyone with an interest in the bill to send 
their comments to him. All statements will be of 
great value to the subcommittee in the course of 
their deliberations. 

Basically, HR 8839-20 provides for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science, composed of 
fifteen members to be appointed for five-year 
terms by the President. *Not more than five mem- 
bers shall be professional librarians or informa- 
tion specialists, and the remainder shall be per- 
sons having special competence or interest in the 
needs of our society for information services." 

In addition, the bill proposes that Congress 
affirm “that library and information services ade- 
quate to meet the needs of the people of the 
United States are essential to achieve national 
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goals and to utilize most effectively the nation's 
educational resources and that the Federal gov- 
ernment will cooperate with State and local gov- 
ernments and public and private agencies in as- 
suring optimum provision of such services." 

Other House members who are supporting the 
library commission bill as co-sponsors with Con- 
gressman Brademas are Education and Labor 
Committee chairman Carl D. Perkins (Ky.), 
Frank Thompson (N.J.), John H. Dent (Pa.), 
Roman C. Pucinski (Ill.), Dominick V. Daniels 
(N.J.), James G. O'Hara (Mich.), Hugh L. 
Carey (N.Y.), William D. Ford (Mich.), William 
D. Hathaway (Maine), Mrs. Patsy T. Mink (Ha- 
waii), James H. Scheuer (N.Y.), Lloyd Meeds 
(Wash.), and Phillip Burton (Calif.), Demo- 
crats. 

On the minority side, co-sponsors are Repre- 
sentatives William H. Ayres, ranking member of 
full committee, Albert H. Quie (Minn.), Alphon- 
zo Bell (Calif.), Ogden R. Reid (N.Y.), Marvin 
L. Elch (Mich.), William A. Steiger (Wis.), and 
Orvile Hansen (Idaho). 

For details, write to your Congressman re- 
questing a copy of the bill. өөө 


LIBRARIANS 


TITULOS EN ESPANOL? 


BOOKS INTERNATIONAL 
HAS DONE IT! 


Now you don't have to read or write Spanish to pur- 
chase books from Latin America or Spain on all sub- 
jects and fields. 

Books International, Inc. has made this achievement 
possible by establishing the most modern book distri- 
bution center in the southeastern United States. 

A large and comprehensive catalog of Spanish books. 
(United States Library Standards in Paper and binding, 
etc.) will soon be available with selected titles and 
brief summaries of their contents in both languages, 
Spanish and English. Consequently, you don't have to 
know Spanish to order such material. 

This tremendous and extensive task has been made 
possible with the cooperation of highly qualified bi- 
lingual librarians (graduates from United States A.L.A. 
approved schools of library science) specialized in all 
subject fields. 

This service fulfills the need of public and high school 
libraries in communities with large Spanish speaking 
Population as well as small and large colleges and 
universities that want this material for the curriculum 
and collections. 


For further details and free catalog— 
Write to: 


BOOKS REPRINTS INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
P. О. Box #3663 

Norland Station 

Miami, Fla. 33169 


| AS asd ud ae your books are - 





VISSETI NV 


neatly in place! - 


THSSIni акшы 7 


With one hand holding the Weyll Magnetic Book Support comfortably, you 
tilt it, push books into place...and walk away! No tongue under books to 
damage bindings . . . no pages torn on the wide, sturdy vertical flange . . . and 
it can't get lost between books. 


Now used in new libraries at Grand Rapids, University of Missouri in Rolla, 
Suffolk County Community College and more than 170 others. For informa- 
tion, write to WEYLL CORPORATION, Box 62, Glen Cove, N.Y. 11542. 
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FIVE NEW 


REFERENCE WORKS 


PUBLISHED 


BY GALE 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
PORTRAIT GALLERY 


This new resource in visual aids 
brings schools and libraries a con- 
venient source for more than 750 
portraits of famous authors, ex- 
plorers, statesmen, scientists, and 
other international figures. 


Each portrait is sharply reproduced 
in black and white, size 8%" x 11”, 
with captions which give name, 
vocation, nationality, and date of 
birth and death. Included are fifty 
alphabetically-tabbed file folders 
and a four-part Master Index iden- 
tifying portraits by name, major 
field of activity, year of birth 
and year of death. 


$75.00 


AN O'NEILL CONCORDANCE 
By J. Russell Reaver, The Florida 
State University 


This is a three-volume computer- 
compiled concordance based on the 
Random House collected edition of 
O'Neill's works, plus several Yale 
University Press editions of other 
plays, including all of the O'Neill 
plays published since 1924 and re- 
presentative early plays, with only 
the very early apprenticeship work 
entirely omitted. 


Its 307,000 references enable the 
researcher now to approach untap- 
ped areas of specialized study, to 
make systematic appraisals of the 
stylistic and structural characteris- 
tics, and to explore the whole 
range of his language, dialect, jar- 
gon, and vernacular patterns. 


1,862 Pages Three Volumes $87.50 


NEW ACRONYMS & 


INITIALISMS--1968 
Edited by Robert C. Thomas 


A 264-page soft-cover supplement 
to Acronyms & Initialisms Dictio- 
nary, 2nd ed., NA/-7968 provides 
for identification of 13,500 new 
terms now used in fields such as 
data processing, space technology, 
education, etc. 


A second supplement, /VA/-7969, 
is in preparation and will cumulate 
the entries in /VA/-7968 with ap- 
proximately 13,500 new terms. 


1968 and 1969 Supplements 
$13.50 Per Set 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
AND FOREIGN TRADE 
(Management Information Guide 
14 

Bed by Lora Jeanne Wheeler, 
librarian, The American Institute 
of Foreign Trade 


A complete compendium of pub- 
lished sources that relate to the 
conduct of international business 
and trade - books, pamphlets, gov- 
ernment publications, encyclope- 
dias, and yearbooks - which report 
on world economic, political, and 
social conditions. 


221 Pages $8.75 


THE LIBRARY OF GOLF, 1743- 
1966: A Bibliography of Golf Books 
Indexed Alphabetically, Chronolog- 
ically, and by Subject Matter 
Compiled and Annotated by 
Joseph S. F. Murdoch 


The Library of Golf is the most com- 
plete bibliography now available to 
the hundreds of books published 
during the last two centuries on the 
game's history, legends, lore, theories, 
and techniques. 


The introduction traces the literature 
of golf from its beginnings (1457) in 
Scotland. This is followed by an 
899-entry annotated bibliography of 
English-language books, a 31-entry 
foreign-language bibliography, and 
three indexes. lllustrated. 


314 Pages Slipcase $17.50 


à GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


ORDER CREE АНИНЕ Book Tower, Detroit, Michigan 48226 
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A New 


Dimension 


in Library 


Administration 





by Robert Lewis 


-negotiating a union contract 


Almost lost in the excitement surrounding the 
growth of public employee unionization has 
been the vigorous union organizing efforts di- 
rected at the "quasi- public employee." The 
rapid growth of unionization among teachers, 
nurses, and social workers has all but hidden 
the union organizing attempts in the quasi- 
public employment field. 

The term “quasi-public” as used here de- 
fines those employees working for public ser- 
vice employers, or whose employment is asso- 
ciated with a public endeavor. This class is 
well illustrated by the employees of the cul- 
tural institutions of New York City. In New 
York, the zoological societies, botanical gar- 
dens, museums, and libraries are each private 
corporate institutions supported in part and in 
varying amounts by public funds and oper- 
ated to provide a cultural benefit available to 
all residents of the city. 

Most notable of all the organizing efforts 
has been the vigorous drive to organize em- 
ployees in the public library systems, in par- 
ticular, the professional librarian classifica- 
tions. This article will discuss the experiences 
of the author in negotiating a first collective 
bargaining agreement for the Brooklyn Public 
Library, one of the three public library sys- 
tems serving the City of New York and, in 
fact, one of the five largest library systems in 
the world. 


The Start of Union Organizing 

Union organizing at the Library started 
early in 1966 with a campaign by District 
Council 37 of the American Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal Employees, 
AFL-CIO, commonly referred to as AFSCME. 
This campaign was conducted in an atmo- 
sphere conducive to the union's cause. Public 
employees throughout New York City had 
gained recognition by the city government; 
and the New York City Public School system, 
having recently granted recognition to the 
teachers’ union, had just acceded to that 
union's demands for substantial improvements 
in benefits. At the very same time, civil ser- 
vice employees throughout New York State 
were undergoing intensive organizing by the 
AFSCME, the Civil Service Employees’ Asso- 
ciation, and several other unions active in the 
public employee field. The state government 
was publicly drafting legislation to accommo- 
date this ground-swell of organization among 
employees engaged in the public service. It 
was therefore not surprising when, in June 
1966, the Board of Trustees of the Library 
was presented with a demand for recognition 


by District Council 37, AFSCME. 
The Demand for Recognition 


The Board of Trustees met with representa- 
tives of the union and was presented with the 


The photographs appearing in this article were taken by Сакогүх KINET, Brooklyn Public Library 


union's claim that it represented a majority of 
the library's employees in all professional li- 
brarian, clerical, maintenance, and custodial ti- 
tles. 

In New York City, a cultural institution 
such as a library could elect to come under 
the New York City collective bargaining stat- 
utes which provides a mechanism for deter- 
mining the collective bargaining representa- 
tive of the institution's employees. In the alter- 
native, the library was free to follow any 
other election mechanism, including those 
practiced by private industry. Since the li- 
brary was not covered by either federal, state, 
or city labor relations laws, it possessed a 
greater freedom of choice of method than 
other public libraries or private enterprise em- 
ployers. 

The library chose to utilize the services of 
the New York City Department of Labor. A 
secret ballot election was held to determine 
whether a majority of its employees wished to 
be represented by the union requesting recog- 
nition. 


An Election is Held 


In the fall of 1966, an election was con- 
ducted among two separate units or groupings 
of employees. The first unit was composed of 
all professional librarians throughout the sys- 
tem with the exception of major administra- 
tive officers of the library. The second unit 
was composed of all residual classifications, 
comprised mainly of the clerical and mainte- 
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nance staffs. 

The delineation of units was the result of 
administrative imposition by the New York 
City Department of Labor. It was a decision 
which was to have significant impact on the 
internal affairs of the library. Supervisors and 
subordinates whose interests differed sharply 
were lumped into the same bargaining units. 
Clerical and custodial employees, each of 
whom considered their status unique, lost this 
sense of identity by being placed in a common 
unit. The city’s unexplained gerrymander of 
the unit definition—aided by the union’s re- 
quest for specific titles which it wanted to or- 
ganize on a vertical basis—resulted in the sep- 
aration of closely related titles by arbitrary 
distinctions. It left certain classifications unrep- 
resented entirely, while including in a collec- 
tive bargaining unit classes of employees who 
possess no community of interest with the ma- 
jority of employees in the same grouping. 

The library administration could not op- 
pose the organizing of employees if they 
wished to be organized—according to the city 
labor administrator. The union, however, 
waged a vocal campaign to enlist support 
among the library’s professional and clerical 
staffs, holding out what were alleged to be sig- 
nificant gains at other cultural institutions 
throughout the city, but notably not at the 
other two library systems. It resorted to the 
traditional union claims of higher wages, 
shorter hours, and greater benefits. It made 
virtually no appeal to any alleged lack of 
professional recognition for the librarian clas- 
sifications by the library. Nor did it attempt 
to demonstrate how a professional librarian’s 
career potential could be improved through 
membership or participation in this union. 

The election results demonstrated that the 
union was successful in selling its program. 
While it failed to produce the resounding tally 
the union hoped for, it succeeded in achieving 
the required majority in each of the two elec- 
tion units. 


Preliminary Negotiations—Dues 
Checkoff and Grievance Procedure 
Following quickly on the heels of the elec- 
tion was the union’s demand to institute the 
device to make dues collections easy by a dues 
checkoff among the employees. The union also 
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asked for the establishment of a formalized 
grievance procedure. 

The union immediately took the position 
that it would not engage in the full scope of 
collective bargaining before their demands for 
dues checkoff and a grievance procedure were 
met. The library reluctantly agreed to discuss 
these two preliminary matters, although as ex- 
plained below, this resulted in the granting of 
major concessions which ordinarily would 
have been part of the full scope of bargaining. 

Several meetings were required to agree 
upon the precise terms of a dues checkoff 
procedure. The library's principal concern in 
this matter was its exculpation from liability 
because of its assumption of a function as a 
collection agency for the union. The vigorous 
exchange across the negotiating table on this 
matter as well as the grievance procedure set 
the tone for the later negotiating sessions. 

The union buttressed its request for dues 
checkoff by pointing to the inexplicable New 
York City labor relations policy which ac- 
knowledged the right of employees to have 
their employing agency act as a dues collect- 
ing mechanism for the union, even in the ab- 
sence of a collective bargaining agreement. 

The library's initial position to the first set 
of union demands was one of caution. Dues 
checkoff, the collection of union dues for the 
union by the employer, is at the heart of every 
set of demands in a first collective bargaining 
agreement. It facilitates and overcomes the 
problem of dues collections. The library might 
have withheld this valuable union tool until it 
obtained from the union some “quid pro 
quo." However, the influence of New York 
City's stated policy prevailed. Thus the union 
obtained for itself a substantial privilege, even 
before it began its attempts to produce any 
tangible benefits for its members. 

The union pursued with vigor its demand 
for grievance procedure. The library had a 
long-standing policy of rectifying employee 
complaints on an informal basis at the local 
branch library level, with unresolved matters 
being referred to the director. It had always 
been receptive and promptly responsive to em- 
ployee grievances. (In retrospect, the library 
might have given this attitude—that positive 
action had been taken when valid complaints 
were received— greater publicity than it had 


and demonstrated more visibly than it did.) 
Once again, the union relied upon a curious 
New York City labor policy which sanctioned 
grievance procedures in the absence of collec- 
tive bargaining agreements. In the face of this 
indisputable fact, the library acceded to the 
precontract establishment of a grievance 
procedure. 


The Library's Negotiating Team 


The library had selected a well-balanced 
committee of three top administrators as its 
representatives. Labor Relations counsel was 
then chosen to attend with them at the bar- 
gaining table. The three administrators se- 
lected were the Deputy Director, the Executive 
Assistant to the Director, and the Personnel 
Director. The committee, of course, reported 
to the Director, who reviewed the union's pro- 
posals, the administration's counter-proposals 
and contributed his views to both the commit- 
tee and its counsel prior to each subsequent 
meeting with the union. 

Though none of the negotiating committee's 
three members possessed any prior labor rela- 
tions experience, each brought to the bargain- 
ing table a comprehensive knowledge of li- 
brary operations which proved to be invalu- 
able in assessing the union's demands, point- 
ing out the dangers in them, and formulating 
library proposals. A more well-balanced team 
could not have been put together. A new di- 
rector was appointed shortly after the start of 
negotiations. Following in the footsteps of his 
predecessor, the new director showed an avid 
interest in the negotiations and participated as 
fully as possible in the formulation of the li- 
brary's newly developing labor relations pol- 
icy. 

Throughout the negotiations these top level 
administrators gave paramount consideration 
to their fundamental belief that the library 
must fulfill its responsibility to give the read- 
ing public the best possible service and to 
maintain its relationship with its staff. Their 
sincere and untiring efforts to achieve and 
maintain these goals were consistently demon- 
strated throughout deliberations and at the ne- 
gotiating sessions. 


The Union’s Negotiating Committee ` 
The union was represented by one of its 
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staff spokesmen who articulated the union's 
views. Five library employees comprised the 
union's bargaining committee. 

The union initially requested that it be per- 
mitted to have eight employees released from 
their regular duties to attend the negotiations. 
It sought to justify this request by stating that 
the interests of the various occupational 
groups could not be adequately represented 
with any lesser number of representatives at 
the negotiating table. Resorting to its experi- 
ence in negotiating with the City of New 
York, the union presented the argument that 
at those negotiations each title had to have at 
least one representative. The library took the 
position that three or four employees, one rep- 
resenting each of the major occupational 
groups, would give fair and adequate repre- 
sentation to all interests. A compromise was 
reached whereby no more than five employees 
would receive released time to attend the ne- 
gotiations. Any other employees who wished 
to attend would have to do so on their day off 
or by using accrued leave time to which they 
were otherwise entitled. 

The library was also requested to compen- 
sate these employees for attendance at the 
meetings. It agreed to do so, but only for 
those hours spent at the meetings (and travel 
time) which would have otherwise been 
worked by them as part of their regular 
schedule. No employee was to derive an over- 
time benefit from his voluntary participation 
in negotiations. The library’s purpose, of 
course, was to forestall any effort to drag out 
meetings, as sometimes occurs in other nego- 
tiations without such safeguards. 

The next hurdle confronting the parties was 
schéduling the time and place for conducting 
the negotiations. The union sought to hold ne- 
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gotiations on the library's premises. The li- 
brary saw this as potentially disruptive of ser- 
vices to the public and, after extended discus- 
sion, it was agreed that the negotiations would 
take place either on “neutral” territory or, al- 
ternatively, in the union's offices or the offices 
of the library's labor counsel. 


First Demands of the Union 


A set of preliminary demands was submit- 
ted to the administration in January of 1967. 
The union's initial requests centered upon 
substituting itself in place of the long es- 
tablished Brooklyn Public Library Staff Asso- 
ciation. This Association had, for many years, 
been a voluntary membership organization 
open to all library employees. It had as its 
primary function the organization of library 
social events and the fostering of professional 
activities as well as participation on the li- 
brary's promotion board. Some of the officers 
of the Association became officers of the 
union. The union thus would wish to see itself 
as the successor to the Staff Association, with 
all the rights, benefits, and privileges which 
the library had accorded to the Association. 
During the course of negotiations it was par- 
ticularly difficult to convince the union repre- 
sentatives that the union was not in fact a suc- 
cessor to the Association, but was actually a 
new entity which had a separate and distinct 
legal relationship with the library and its em- 
ployees. 

This successorship problem became readily 
apparent in a preliminary set of demands 
which the union submitted. These included, in 
addition to the request for dues checkoff and 
a grievance procedure, the following benefits 
which the Association had enjoyed: 1) Use of 
library bulletin boards to publicize union ac- 
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tivity; 2) Use of internal inter-branch mail 
system to distribute union material; 3) Distri- 
bution by the library, to all new employees, of 
union literature and an application for mem- 
bership; and 4) The use of working time and 
library facilities to conduct union business. 

The library resisted these requests because 
of the obvious encroachment that the granting 
of these requests would have on service to the 
public. Of equal importance was the fact that 
the granting of these privileges would in effect 
make the library administration an agent of 
the union in conducting union affairs, commu- 
nication with members, and recruiting new 
members. 


“The Interim Grievance Procedure” 


The negotiation of an “interim grievance 
procedure” to be incorporated into the full 
collective bargaining agreement was the sec- 
ond order of business. It was at this point in 
the negotiations that the New York City De- 
partment of Labor’s ill-conceived unit struc- 
tures became important. The library took a 
position, consistent with both national and 
state labor law, that a supervisor could not be 
in the same unit as his subordinates. The ra- 
tionale for this well-established labor law prin- 
ciple is a simple one: Interests of a supervisor 
and his subordinates may often be diametri- 
cally opposed in terms of the functioning of 
the library branch. Supervisors have a man- 
agerial responsibility which includes the di- 
recting, hiring, firing, disciplining, and pro- 
moting of their subordinates. These functions 
would be hampered by a supervisor’s divided 
loyalty between his obligation to the library 
administration and his participation and sup- 
port of union goals. 

The reader need only be reminded that the 
overwhelming majority of grievances arise out 
of the supervisor-subordinate relationship to 
appreciate the significance of this problem. 
How could a first line supervisor who is under 
union discipline act as a first step grievance 
officer on behalf of the library where it was 
his own decision which was being challenged? 
Similarly, how could the library place upon 
their supervisors the important burden of 
being loyal to library policy, which the super- 
visors, as union adherents, might not fully ac- 
cept? This concept of divided loyalty and the 


rights and obligations of supervisory employ- 
ees in the bargaining unit was the major ob- 
stacle which had to be overcome in the formu- 
lation of the grievance procedure. 

The parties were therefore forced to es- 
tablish unconventional levels of grievance 
handling. Normally grievances would be han- 
dled by the heads of the branch libraries, who 
would have the title of senior librarian or 
principal librarian. Now these positions had 
to be bypassed in the grievance steps. A first 
step grievance, if it could not be handled in- 
formally at the branch level, was to be for- 
mally submitted past two supervisory levels to 
an executive officer two steps removed from 
the director. Appeals from his initial decision 
could be taken to one of three senior officers 
with final recourse, at step three, to the direc- 
tor personally or his designee. Admittedly, 
this bypass of responsible staff members was 
an unsatisfactory compromise. Now the reso- 
lution of minor grievances required action by 
an administrator off the premises and far re- 
moved from the site of the grievance. Not 
only did this administrator lack first-hand 
appreciation of the facts relating to many 
grievances, but, furthermore, his valuable ad- 
ministrative time would be taken up by mat- 
ters of relatively minor importance. In prac- 
tice, however, the experience of the past year* 
has shown that these drawbacks were mini- 
mized by intensive effort on the part of the se- 
nior library administrators. 


Demand for Arbitration 


The union’s demand for an arbitration pro- 
vision in its “interim grievance procedure” 
was strenuously opposed by the library. 
Under its proposal, the union could grieve a 
matter and, if dissatisfied with the three suc- 
cessive determinations in the grievance proce- 
dure, they could take the matter to arbitra- 
tion. If the union were still not satisfied, they 
would remain with the power to strike or en- 
gage in any other concerted activity to at- 
tempt to force the library to capitulate to their 
demands. On the other hand, the library 
would be relegated to agreeing to the union’s 


*The contract that was eventually negotiated was 
effective on September 15, 1967. 
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grievance requests, abiding by an arbitrator's 
decision, or seeking to enforce the arbitrator's 
award against the union in the courts. Thus 
the union offered nothing in return. Hence, 
the arbitration provision was not granted to 
the union in the interim grievance procedure. 


The Hard Issues of 
Collective Bargaining 


By April of 1967, the parties had resolved 
the procedural aspects of negotiations and had 
negotiated an interim understanding on dues 
checkoff and a grievance procedure. The 
union then submitted a list of thirty-two pro- 
posals. Many of these items were the pro 
forma demands usually made for a first con- 
tract, such as a recognition clause and a 
clause providing for non-discrimination by 
the library because of an employee's union 
membership. The other items fell basically 
into two categories: employee benefits and 
union rights. 

The first category, employee benefits, was 
itself divisible into two areas. The first was 
“an economic benefit package"; that is, items 
requiring the direct expenditure of funds. The 
other was the non-economic benefits and in- 
cluded such items as time and leave regula- 
tions and general rules affecting personnel. 

Economic Improvements. The library was 
in a unique position in terms of the economic 
requests made of it by the union. Since the 
City of New York is the source of funds to 
pay for such items, the library could not en- 
gage in meaningful negotiations in regard to 
economic items, because any agreement would 
of necessity require subsequent budgetary ap- 


proval by the City, a matter which was far 
from automatic. Recognizing that the union 
would be obligated to negotiate directly with 
the City on these matters, the parties agreed 
that the scope of collective bargaining on em- 
ployee benefits would be limited to non-eco- 
nomic matters. At such time as the union ne- 
gotiated an agreement with the City to pro- 
vide and allocate funds for economic items 
such as night shift differentials, overtime pre- 
miums, uniform and work clothes allowances, 
and most significantly, increases in salary, the 
library would agree to reopen negotiations 
with the union in regard only to the imple- 
mentation of such benefits. With this impor- 
tant matter out of the way, the parties pro- 
ceeded to negotiate over the non-economic as- 
pects of employment conditions. 

Non-economic Benefits: Past Practice 
Clause. The union initially requested a “past 
practices” clause whereby the library would 
agree to keep in effect all favorable practices 
and benefits which it had extended in the past 
to its employees. 

The library was counseled not to grant such 
a clause. To do so would be to agree to a 
blanket continuation of any and all practices, 
known and unknown. In effect, the union was 
asking the library to buy a “pig-in-the-poke,” 
a commodity the library did not seek to pur- 
chase. To the extent that the union was capa- 
ble of enumerating and defining those prac- 
tices which it sought to continue, the library’s 
position was that they would be negotiable. 
Therefore, this request was rejected and not 
included in the contract. 

The library did agree, however, to continue 
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the existing administrative “Rules Affecting 
Personnel” which, in the future, the library 
would change only after consultation with the 
union. It was evident that as to these existing 
practices, both the union and the library were 
capable of making direct and specific refer- 
ence, thereby avoiding the possibility of mis- 
understandings so common when the parties 
to a negotiation agree to a clause to “continue 
past practices.” 

Miscellaneous Non-economic Benefits. In 
evidence at the negotiations were the minor 
points which each of the union negotiators 
sought to win for their own job classifications 
which they represented. The maintenance and 
custodial employees made a strong point of re- 
questing special payment for employees called 
in to shovel snow away from branch entrances 
or do other emergency repair or maintenance 
work. The issue of snow removal consumed a 
considerable amount of negotiating time and 
ultimately resulted in a codification of exist- 
ing rules which permitted crediting the em- 
ployee with a minimum number of hours for 
each call-in, for which he was given compen- 
sating time off. The magnitude of this union 
effort was utterly misplaced in view of the fact 
that during the past year only one employee 
had suffered any inconvenience because of 
snow removal. 

“The Temperature Humidity Index.” We 
will not get into a discourse on the theoretical 
physical properties of a hygrometer. Suffice it 
to say that the reading on this instrument 
gives a factor known as the “THI” or temper- 
ature humidity index. 

Several negotiating sessions were spent in 


seemingly endless discussions on the condi- 
tions under which library branches would be 
closed because of adverse weather conditions. 
The library was well aware of the problem of 
employee discomfort. The library system is 
composed of some fifty-two individual 
branches, many not equipped with air-condi- 
tioning. The union put forth the known fact 
the during the summer months conditions at 
some of the branches became extremely un- 
comfortable. The union argued that branch li- 
brarians, even though they are members of 
the bargaining unit, would keep their 
branches open during these uncomfortable 
days rather than close the building and release 
the staff. The library reasserted its own will- 
ingness to the closing of those branches in 
which conditions became oppressive. How- 
ever, the union took the position that the de- 
termination of when working conditions be- 
came undesirable should not be left to the 
branch librarian who was on the scene (their 
own members, incidentally), but rather should 
be made by the Director. The union thereby 
sought to divest their own senior professional 
members from the right to exercise indepen- 
dent professional judgment and initiative. In 
place of individual judgment, the union 
sought a mechanical approach leaving the 
branch supervisor with no authority at all. 

The THI reading was demanded as the ob- 
jective standard; but this discomfiture index 
appeared not to be the immediate solution to 
the problem. Lengthy arguments about the 
THI were put on the bargaining table includ- 
ing the point at which a THI reading would 
make working conditions unusually uncom- 
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fortable, the necessity to maintain service to 
the public in spite of adverse weather condi- 
tions, and a biological dissertation on the ef- 
fects of temperature and humidity on the 
human body. Naturally, source material for 
this discussion was drawn from library refer- 
ence materials. There followed a “numbers 
game” whereby arguments were put forth on 
behalf of proposed THI numbers. The gap 
narrowed and the local THI varied as the ne- 
gotiations moved into the summer months 
and, through the heat of discussion, a compro- 
mise was reached. A THI index of 82 would 
call for a determination by the Director as to 
closing a branch. Agency heads were autho- 
rized to convert to a skeletal staff when the 
THI thermometer read 80°. For example, 
where the THI reading inside a branch 
reaches 80 on two readings one hour apart, 
the branch supervisor is authorized to release 
all but the minimum staff required to main- 
tain service to the public. Where the tempera- 
ture humidity index at a branch reaches 82, 
the branch supervisor must call the director's 
office for a decision on closing his branch. 

Time and Leave Regulations. Matters of 
time and leave provisions were relatively easy 
to resolve. Maternity leave was extended for 
an additional six months and bereavement 
leave was extended to cover the death of addi- 
tional members of an employee's immediate 
family. The library agreed to grant non-paid 
leave time to a limited number of union mem- 
bers to attend union meetings and conven- 
tions. 

As has been pointed out, many of the bene- 
fits which the union proposed were already in 
existence at the library. For example, the 
union asked for a specified number of annual 
paid holidays which in fact coincided with the 
library's existing holiday policy. The union 
also requested that in the event of illness, em- 
ployees be permitted to liquidate all their ac- 
crued sick leave before utilizing accrued vaca- 
tion leave. This, too, was already an existing 
benefit. 

Disability During Vacation. A rather novel 
request made by the union was their demand 
for the utilization of sick leave credits rather 
tham vacation credits if an employee became 
ill during his scheduled vacation. The library 
had always permitted the use of sick leave 
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credits when an employee became ill prior to 
the start of his vacation and the illness contin- 
ued into the vacation period. The request to 
use sick leave credits during a vacation period 
was a matter which the library considered as 
unreasonable. An employee contracting poison 
ivy, sunstroke, or a wrenched back from play- 
ing tennis could claim to be ill for several 
days during his vacation and thereby seek a 
restoration of vacation credits. Furthermore, 
these illnesses are often impossible to verify. 

'The union's request was met with strong re- 
sistance on the part of the library. The admin- 
istration did, however, recognize that where, 
for example, an employee was seriously dis- 
abled, such as where he broke a leg skiing or 
contracted a disabling disease, some special 
consideration might be extended. To this ex- 
tent, the library agreed that sick leave credits 
could be substituted for vacation credits on a 
day for day basis during any vacation period 
when an employee was hospitalized or other- 
wise "seriously disabled" for one week or 
more. 

Seniority Provisions. A disquieting note in 
the union's approach to negotiations was the 
constant reliance upon seniority as a control- 
ling factor for matters of professional devel. 
opment as well as the distribution of benefits. 
The union sought to make all interbranch 
transfers and the scheduling of vacations 
based solely on seniority rather than taking 
into consideration that vacation schedules 
would require the maintenance of adequate 
staff to serve the public. This cannot always 
be on the basis of granting the requests of the 
employee who has the longest service. Trans- 
fers of librarians from one branch to another 
were frequently made so that the librarian 
could broaden his professional experience. 
The union, however, sought to limit the ad- 
ministration's discretion in this matter by 
gearing inter-branch transfers directly to a se- 
niority system. The library succeeded in hav- 
ing the union drop the demand that seniority 
must prevail. 

Union Participation on Librarys Promo- 
tion Board. The issue of participation on the 
library's promotion board was pressed as a 
matter of major concern for the union and 
was one of the last items resolved by the par- 
ties. The library properly viewed the union's 
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participation in selecting employees for pro- 
motion as an incursion of the library's man- 
agerial prerogatives. The union, on the other 
hand, sought to justify their demands by 
claiming a successorship to the staff associa- 
tion, which had formerly designated two mem- 
bers to the seven-man promotion board. The 
matter was ultimately resolved by excluding 
the issue of promotions entirely from the 
scope of collective bargaining covered by the 
contract; but at the same time the library 
agreed to allow the union to participate to a 
limited extent in the selection of some of the 
staff representatives on the promotion board. 

The lack of a community of interest among 
the employees in the two bargaining units, 
which resulted from the gerrymander of the 
units as previously described, was most graph- 
ically demonstrated by the issue of promo- 
tions. The union proposed three alternative 
promotion plans, one each for the professional, 
clerical, and custodial groups. Professional li- 
brarian promotions were to be based solely on 
merit with no consideration whatsoever to be 
given to seniority. The union resisted the li- 
brary's suggestion that some objective criteria 
be used to rate professional librarians. Inter- 
estingly, this request was inconsistent with the 
position the union had taken for employees 
they represent in governmental agencies. 

As to the clerical classifications, the union 
took the position that a combination of objec- 
tive standards and seniority should be 
weighed equally. Custodial employees were to 
be promoted on the basis of seniority alone, 
with no consideration given to their varying 
levels of performance and potential. It was 
finally agreed that, other qualifications being 
equal, seniority would be a deciding factor in 
the promotion of all employees. 


Union Rights and Responsibilities. The li- 
brary regarded as essential the limiting of 
union activity on the library's time and prem- 
ises. The contract provides that union officers 
and agents have access to the library's prem- 
ises solely to process grievances. No union 
meetings or other related union activity other 
than grievance handling is sanctioned by the 
administration on the library's time or prem- 
ises. Furthermore, the activity of the shop 
steward is limited to a stated maximum num- 
ber of working hours in any one work week. 

Arbitration of Grievances. The incorpora- 
tion of the interim grievance procedure into 
the collective bargaining agreement required 
resolution of the union's demand for arbitra- 
tion. The library took the position that there 
could be no arbitration clause without a 
meaningful no-strike commitment by the 
union. The need for such a commitment was 
demonstrated throughout the negotiations by 
the union's overt and implied threats to strike, 
picket, or demonstrate. The union provided 
further credence to this possibility by the 
public pronouncements of the Executive Di- 
rector of District Council 37, AFSCME, who 
publicly stated that he would even defy the 
no-strike ban in the recently enacted Taylor 
Law. 

The possibility of strikes, slowdowns, and 
other forms of union pressure during the term 
of a contract is not peculiar to public employ- 
ment alone. It is a commonplace in industrial 
relations generally. Notwithstanding grievance 
and arbitration provisions in a collective bar- 
gaining agreement, unions have struck rather 
than follow the prescribed peaceful proce- 
dure. With this in mind, the library sought to 
include meaningful and enforceable penalty 
provisions in its contract should the union 





strike. The contract clause agreed upon reads, 
in part, as follows: 


ARTICLE XVIII 
No Strike—No Lockout 


The Union shall neither cause nor counsel its 
members, or any of them, to strike, to directly 
or indirectly commit any concerted acts of work 
stoppage, slowdown, or mass absenteeism, or to 
refuse to faithfully and properly perform, in 
whole or in part, any customarily assigned duties 
for the Library. The members of the Union shall 
not strike, directly or indirectly commit any con- 
certed acts of work stoppage, slowdown, mass 
absenteeism, or refuse to faithfully and properly 
perform, in whole or in part, any customarily 
assigned duties for the Library. The occurrence 
of any such acts or actions prohibited in this 
section either on the part of the Union or its 
members shall be deemed a violation of this 
Agreement and shall render the Union and/or 
its officers, agents and members subject to the 
penalties provided herein. 


Penalties Against Employees 


Any employee who commits any of the acts pro- 
hibited in this section may be subject to dis- 
charge, suspension or other disciplinary action. 


In the event an employee or a group of em- 
ployees engaged in the prohibited actions and 
activities mentioned above, the Library shall have 
the right to impose the aforementioned disci- 
plinary action, which action shall be subject to 
the arbitration provisions of this Agreement only 
on the question of whether the employee or em- 
ployees did or did not participate in such action. 
Any claim of involuntary participation shall not 
be considered as a defense in such arbitration. 
If the arbitrator decides that the employee did 
engage in such action or activities, he shall sus- 
tain the disciplinary action imposed by the 
Library. 


Penalties Against The Union 


If the Union has either directly or indirectly 
authorized, sanctioned, caused or counseled its 
members or any of them to strike, to directly or 
indirectly commit any concerted acts of work 
stoppage, slowdown, or mass absenteeism, or to 
refuse to faithfully and properly perform, in 
whole or in part, any customarily assigned duties 
for the Library, then the Union shall be liable to 
the Library for reasonable damages. 


* In addition to any damages to which the Library 
is entitled under this section, the Library with- 
out prejudice thereto, may enforce any other 
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legal right to which by law or equity it is entitled. 


The penalties against both the employees 
and against the union are fully enforceable in 
court and outside the scope of arbitration. 
Employee penalties are in the area of disci- 
plinary action which includes discharge. 
Union penalties are in the form of monetary 
damages. In both instances, the penalties are 
excluded from the jurisdiction of an arbitra- 
tor where the propriety of the library's actions 
would be subject to question and “equitable” 
defenses. 


Conclusion 


Thus, after seven months of negotiations, 
the first union contract covering an entire li- 
brary system in New York City was agreed 
upon. Needless to say, nationwide organizing 
efforts among librarians are continuing at an 
accelerated pace. Thus, union organizing and 
labor relations is now a matter of major con- 
cern for library administrators throughout the 
country. Truly, library administration 
throughout the country has taken on a new di- 
mension. өөө 











NOTABLE 
CHILDREN'S BOOKS 
1968 


The annual selection of the year's most 
highly recommended children's books 
chosen by ALA's Children's Services Di- 
vision Book EvaLUATION COMMITTEE. 
Brief annotations for the sixty-two 
titles and the leaflet format make it a 
good distribution piece. Suitable for 
imprinting and folded to fit a number 
10 envelope. Single copies, 10. 




















50 copies-$3.00 100-$5.00 
250-$11.00 500-$20.00 1000-$37.50 
2500-$90.00 5000—$175.00 


American Library 


Association 
50 East Huron St. Chicago, 60611 
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Another original 
“turn-about” 
fairy tale 
by Jay Williams 


“4 







Teachers and librarians will be delighted to learn that Jay Williams, who 
wrote The King With Six Friends and The Cookie Tree, has created 
another of his fairy tales with a humorous twist in The Practical Princess. 
This new book for Spring is illustrated by Friso Henstra, an outstanding 
Dutch artist, teacher and recipient of many international art awards, 
whose work appears for the first time in an American picture book. Some 
the other new books for Spring from Parents’ Magazine Press are listed 
elow. 


By REMY CHARLIP 

ARM IN ARM, a hilarious world of endless tales, word play, circular 
poems, echos, riddles and mirror images to charm children and grown- 
ups. Illustrated by the author 

By LEE WYNDHAM 

MOURKA, THE MIGHTY CAT, a beloved Russian folktale for the first time 
available in English in a beautiful picture book. Illustrated by Charles 
Mikolaycak 

By LILIAN MOORE 

JUNK DAY ON JUNIPER STREET, a new collection of easy-to-read stories 
with city and country settings, by the author of The Magic Spectacles. 
Illustrated by Arnold Lobel 


NEW BACKGROUND BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
CUBA, THE CONTINUING REVOLUTION by Byron Williams 


OUR OVERCROWDED WORLD. A Background Book on the Population 
Crisis by Tadd Fisher 


CITIES IN BONDAGE. A Background Book on the Urban Crisis by Fred 
Darwin, Richard Erman and Helene Hanff 


Our new Catalog for Spring describes these and other new books for 
children of all ages. A copy will be gladly sent to you on request. 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE PRESS 


A Division of Parents' Magazine Enterprises, Inc. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 


ALA Membership Statistics 


ALA’s membership statistics as of December 31, 
1968, are listed here at the request of the Mem- 
bership Committee. Copies of a six-page 1968 
membership information report are available 
free, on request, from the ALA Membership 


Promotion Office. 


ALA MEMBERSHIP 


Personal* 
Organization 
Special 


Total ALA Membership 








ALA DIVISION MEMBERSHIP 


Type-oFf-LIBRARY 
Divisions 


Total 


Type-or-ACTIVITY 
Divisions 


Total 








1968 1967 
31,979 31,165 
6,761 6,442 
289 278 
39,029 37,885 
1968 1967 
13,580 12.834 
12,988 12,481 
12.103 11,934 
1,709 1,474 
1,204 1,058 
41,584 39,781 
1968 1967 
10,284 10,122 
8,913 8,602 
8.243 17,906 
6,507 6,104 
5,673 5,491 
3,783 3,509 
3,077 2,910 
4,188 2,778 
2,643 2.384 








53,311 49,806 


MEMBERSHIP OF STATE, U.S. TERRITORIES, 
CANADA, AND OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Unitep STATES 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

- District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
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1968 1967 
300 299 
52 51 
364 349 
334 342 
2,909 3,009 
436 429 
626 580 
153 125 
538 538 
856 823 
636 576 











Hawaii 260 194 
Idaho 98 101 
Illinois 2,687 2,547 
Indiana 1,008 1,019 
Iowa 644 593 
Kansas 574 510 
Kentucky 470 473 
Louisiana 813 834 
Maine 124 124 
Maryland 928 889 
Massachusetts 1201 1,149 
Michigan 1,600 1,620 
Minnesota 805 759 
Mississippi 174 180 
Missouri 837 758 
Montana 121 121 
Nebraska 300 288 
Nevada 91 86 
New Hampshire 163 169 
New Jersey 1,434 1,361 
New Mexico 205 200 
New York 4,234 4,192 
North Carolina 579 554 
North Dakota 97 94. 
Ohio 1,6645 1,599 
Oklahoma 415 406 
Oregon 489 455 
Pennsylvania 2274 2.170 
Rhode Island 214 199 
South Carolina 352 344 
South Dakota 117 115 
Tennessee 577 581 
Texas 1,259 1,199 
Utah 148 151 
Vermont 116 112 
Virginia 771 751 
Washington 801 775 
West Virginia 159 160 
Wisconsin 819 802 
Wyoming 99 99 
U.S. TERRITORIES 
Canal Zone 10 19 
Guam 13 15 
Puerto Rico 56 55 
American Samoa 1 2 
Virgin Islands 11 10 
Caroline Isle 2 
CANADA 1.021 925 
FOREIGN 1.001 1,002 
Total 39.029 37.885 


* Includes Life, Continuing, and other members 
who do not pay dues annually. 
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Selected by the Book Evaluation Committee of 

the Children's Services Division of the American 

Library Association, aided by suggestions from 

school and children’s librarians in 23 libraries. 

Committee members are Mrs. Carolyn Horovitz, 

University Elementary School, Univ. of California 

at Los Angeles, chairman; Mrs. Mabel Boyd 

Bell; Helen E. Kinsey; Mary Elizabeth Ledlie; 

and Mrs. Margaret H. Miller. 

Ароғғ, ARNOLD, comp. / Am the Darker 
Brother; An Anthology of Modern Poems by 
Negro Americans. Drawings by Benny An- 
drews. Foreword by Charlemae Rollins. 
Macmillan, $4.95. A noteworthy anthology 
which has as its theme the Negro experience 
in America. 

ALEXANDER, Lioyp. The High King. Holt, $4.50. 
Masterly conclusion to the author’s fantasy 
cycle about the mythical kingdom of Prydain. 

ALMEDINGEN, MARTHA Ерітн. Young Mark; The 
Story of a Venture. Illus. by Victor С. Am- 
brus. Ariel Books, Farrar, $3.75. A runaway 
boy's eventful journey from his home in the 
Ukraine through Czarist Russia to St. Peters- 
burg to seek his fortune with his singing voice. 

ANDERSON, JoHN LoNzo and ADAMS, ADRIENNE. 
Two Hundred Rabbits. Viking, $3.95. Picture- 
book fairy tale with a surprise ending and 
winsome illustrations. 

Baron, VirGINIA OLsEN, ed. The Seasons of 
Time; Tanka Poetry of Ancient Japan. Illus. 
by Yasuhide Kobashi. Dial, $4.50. Nature 
poems from the eighth and tenth centuries, 


NOTABLE 
CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 
1968 


beautifully decorated with brush-and-ink draw- 
ings. 

Сонем, Ковект CARL. The Color of Man. With 
an afterword by Juan Comas. Illus. by Ken 
Heyman. Random, $3.95. Based on current 
scientific findings and reinforced with photo- 
graphs, an objective study of the biological 
and sociological aspects of color differences in 
human beings. 

Coscrove, MancanET. Bone for Bone. Illus. by 
[the author]. Dodd, $3.95. A stimulating in- 
troduction to comparative anatomy. 

Davis, KATHERINE Kennicotr and others. The 
Little Drummer Boy [by] Ezra Keats. Words 
and music by [the authors]. Macmillan, $3.95. 
The lyrics of a modern Christmas song form 
the text of this lovely, richly colored picture 
book. 

DavnELL, ELPHINSTONE. Why the Sun and the 
Moon Live in the Sky; An African Folktale. 
Illus. by Blair Lent. Houghton, $3.25. The 
original stylized illustrations use colors and 
motifs in harmony with the nature and na- 
tional origin of the tale. 

DeForest, CuanLorTE Burcis. The Prancing 
Pony; Nursery Rhymes from Japan, adapted 
into English verse for children. With kusa-e 
illus. by Keiko Hida. Walker, $3.95. Examples 
of kusa-e, a form of collage using rice paper. 
charmingly illuminate the childlike verses. 

DeJonc, MEINDERT. Journey from Peppermint 
Street. Pictures by Emily Arnold McCully. 
Harper, $4.50. A little Dutch boy’s first ven- 


The above illustration is from The Scroobious Pip by Edward Lear, completed by Ogden Nash, illustrated by 


Nancy Ekholm Burkert. 
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From Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes by Robert Wyndham, 
illustrated by Ed Young. 


ture, with his grandfather, into the world be- 
yond his home, recounted with rare perception 
and warmth. 

Dourv, Estuer (Morris). Forten the Sail- 
maker; Pioneer Champion of Negro Rights. 
Rand McNally, $4.95. Carefully researched bi- 
ography of James Forten, free Negro who be: 
came a successful Philadelphia businessman 
and devoted Abolitionist. 

Fox, PAULA. The Stone-faced Boy. Illus. by Don- 
ald A. Mackay. Bradbury Press, $3.95. Sensi- 
tive study of a timid middle child in a family 
of self-assured individualists who masks his 
fears and doubts behind an expressionless 
face. 

Garner, ALAN. The Owl Service. Walck, $4. A 
haunting story in which three young people 
are drawn into a reenactment of a tragic 
Welsh legend. 

Стілвок, SHIRLEY. Discovering Tut-ankh-Amen's 
Tomb. Foreword by Eric Young. Designed by 
Gerard Nook. Macmillan, $6.95. Supplemented 
by a profusion of exceptional photographs, an 
excellent abridgment and adaptation of ar- 
chaeologist Howard Carter’s first-person re- 


port. 
Согрѕтом, Ковевт C. The Negro Revolution. 
Macmillan, $4.95. Comprehensive, well-re- 


searched history of the Negro’s struggle for 
freedom in America. 
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GoopaLL, Joun S. The Adventures of Paddy 
Pork. Harcourt, $2.75. A young pig runs away 
from his mother to follow a circus in this en- 
chanting picture book with detailed drawings 
but no words. 

Grimm, ]Аков Lupwic KARL and Grimm, WIL- 
HELM Kart. Jorinda and Joringel. Tr. by Eli- 
zabeth Shub. Illus. by Adrienne Adams. Scrib- 
ner, $3.95. Intensely pleasing pictures enhance 
the tale of a faithful lover who rescues his be- 
loved from an evil spell. 

HAMILTON, VIRGINIA. The House of Dies Drear. 
Illus. by Eros Keith. Macmillan, $4.95. Com- 
pelling story of the weird and terrifying hap- 
penings that threaten a Negro professor’s fam- 
ily living in a former Underground Railroad 
station. 

Haurzic, EstHer (Коромім). The Endless 
Steppe; Growing up in Siberia. Crowell, 
$4.50. Esther Rudomin Hautzig’s moving recol- 
lection of her five years between the ages of 
ten and fifteen as a Polish deportee in Siberia. 

Houston, JAMES A. Akavak; An Eskimo Jour- 
ney. Illus. by [the author]. Harcourt, $3.25. 
Menaced by cold and hunger, an Eskimo boy 
and his grandfather fight their way across 
treacherous glacial mountains in this stark 
narrative. 

Hunter, Kristin. The Soul Brothers and Sister 
Lou. Scribner, $3.63. Louretta Hawkins, 14, 
and her friends succeed in creating soul music 
despite the frustrations and violence surround- 
ing them in this honest story of life in the 
urban ghetto. 

Hurcuins, Par. Rosie's Walk. Macmillan, $3.95. 
Diverting picture-book comedy in which a hen, 
unaware that she is being stalked, unwittingly 
foils the fox at every turn. 

Jackren, Corinne. The Black Flag of Anarchy; 
Antistatism in the United States. Scribner, 
$4.50. A thoughtful study which examines the 
origins and historical development of the phi- 
losophy of anarchism, its various exponents, 
and their influence on American society. 

Jones, Weyman. Edge of Two Worlds. Illus. by 
J. C. Kocsis. Dial, $3.95. Thrown together by 
chance and dependent upon each other, a sick, 
aged Cherokee and a lost, fearful white boy 
come to respect each other as individuals. 

Jiicuen, Aunzr von. The Holy Night; The Story 
of the First Christmas. Illus. by Celestino 
Piatti. Tr. from the German by Cornelia 
Schaeffer. Atheneum, $4.95. Striking, reverent 
paintings accompany the simple retelling. 

Lear, Epwanp. The Scroobious Pip. Completed 
by Ogden Nash. Illus. by Nancy Ekholm Burk- 
ert. Harper, $3.95. Fine craftsmanship gives 
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distinction to the intricately drawn pictures in 
an illustrated version of Lear's nonsense poem. 

LeGuin, Ursuta К. A Wizard of Earthsea. 
Drawings by Ruth Robbins. Parnassus, $3.95. 
An overzealous student of wizardry unleashes 
a malevolent creature that endangers the 
world of Earthsea in this detailed, skillfully 
conceived fantasy. 

Lester, Jurius. To Be a Slave. Illus. by Tom 
Feelings. Dial, $3.95. What it was like to be a 
slave in America, eloquently revealed through 
the words of slaves themselves together with 
commentary by the author. 

Lewis, RicHaRD, ed. Out of the Earth I Sing; 
Poetry and Songs of Primitive Peoples of the 
World. Norton, $3.95. Illustrated with a choice 
selection of art reproductions, the handsome 
book brings together the poetry and the art of 
many primitive cultures. 

Livincston, Myra Сонм, comp. A Tune Beyond 
Us; A Collection of Poetry. Illus. by James J. 
Spanfeller. Harcourt, $5.75. Unusual anthol- 
ogy, world-wide in scope and bilingual in pre- 
sentation, with selections varied in form and 
subject but uniformly felicitous in expression. 

McKenzie, ELLEN Kinpt. Taash and the Jesters. 
Holt, $4.50. Intricate but sprightly tale of 
witchery and high adventure in a mythical 
kingdom. 

McNzirr, Janet. The Battle of St. George With- 
out. Illus. by Mary Russon. Little, $4.50. Char- 
acters and scene are remarkably lifelike in the 
story of some children in a blighted neighbor- 
hood in England who conspire to save an 
abandoned church from destruction. 

MANNING-SanpeErS, Котн. A Book of Mermaids. 
Illus. by Robin Jacques. Dutton, $3.75. De- 
lightful tales from the folklore of eight coun- 
tries bordering on the sea. 

Mettzer, Mitton. Langston Hughes; A Biog- 
raphy. Crowell, $4.50. Sensitive portrait of a 
Negro poet. 

Minarik, Erse HorMELUND. A Kiss for Little 
Bear. Pictures by Maurice Sendak. Harper, 
$2.50. The kiss Grandmother sends to Little 
Bear travels from animal to animal and brings 
about a wedding in this beguiling picture 
book. 

Mizumora, Kazur. If I Were a Mother. Crowell, 
$3.95. A little girl imagines the kind of mother 
she would be in terms of animal mothers she 
knows. Tender story, soft appealing pictures. 

Moset, ARLENE. Tikki Tikki Tembo, retold. 
Illus. by Blair Lent. Holt, $4.50. Captivating 
picture-book version of the Chinese folktale 
about a boy with a too-long name. 

МеоғЕІр, Joun. Edgar Allan. S. G. Phillips, 





From Kellyburn Braes by Sorche Nic Leodhas, illustrated 
by Evaline Ness. 


$3.95. The reactions of family, congregation, 
and community to a white minister's adoption 
of a black child, told with perception and un- 
derstated realism. 

Nic LeropHas, SorcHe (pseud. of Leclaire 
Alger). Kellyburn Braes. lllus. by Evaline 
Ness. Holt, $3.95. Scottish song about a man 
who tries to give his shrewish wife to the 
devil, set off by bold, action-filled woodcuts. 

Nic LropHas, SorcHe (pseud. of Leclaire 
Alger). Sea-spell and Moor-magic; Tales о} 
the Western Isles. Illus. by Vera Bock. Holt, 
$4.95. These ten folktales from the Scottish 
Hebrides have a character and flavor exclu- 
sively their own. 

Paine, Roperta M. Looking at Sculpture. Loth- 
rop, $4.95. Visually inviting, provocative intro- 
duction to sculpture by a lecturer at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. 

Peyton, K. M., pseud. Flambards. Illus. by Vic- 
tor G. Ambrus. World, $3.95. Fine character- 
ization and narrative style in a romantic En- 
glish novel of an orphaned heiress living in a 
household dominated by her egocentric uncle’s 
passion for foxhunting. 

Potter, Bronson. Antonio. Woodcuts by Ann 
Grifalconi. Antheneum, $3.50. Unable to go to - 
sea because of a stiffened hand, Antonio 
makes a place for himself in the Portuguese 
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From Out of the Earth | Sing, edited by Richard Lewis. 


fishing village by his quick wit and ingenuity. 

Ransome, AnTHUR. The Fool of the World and 
the Flying Ship; A Russian Tale, retold. Pic- 
tures by Uri Shulevitz. Ariel Books, Farrar, 
$4.95. A gay picture-book version of a Russian 
folktale, with flavorsome panoramic illustra- 
tions in gleaming color. 

Raskin, ELLEN. Spectacles. Antheneum, $3.50. 
Imaginative, laughable picture book about a 
child who needs and gets glasses. 

Reep, GwENDOLYN E., comp. Out of the Ark; Ап 
Anthology of Animal Verse. Drawings by 
Gabriele Margules. Atheneum, $5.75. En- 
hanced by line drawings, an appealing selec- 
tion of poems about many different creatures, 
both mythical and real. 

Sacus, MARILYN. Veronica Ganz. Illus. by Louis 
Glanzman. Doubleday, $3.50. The belligerent 
overgrown bully of Grade 8B meets her match 
in a taunting pint-size boy in this humorous, 
sympathetic story. 

SCHOENHERR, Joun. The Barn. Illus. by [the 
author]. Little, $3.50. Bold drawings drama- 
tize with photographic realism the taut story 
of a life-and-death struggle between an owl 
and a skunk. 

Smon, Hirpa. Insect Masquerades. Пиз. by the 
author. Viking, $4.75. A detailed description 
of insect camouflage, complemented by exact 
colored drawings. 

Sincer, Isaac BasHevis. When Shlemiel Went 
to Warsaw, & Other Stories. Pictures by Mar- 
got Zemach. Tr. by [the author] and Eliza- 
beth Shub. Ariel Books, Farrar, $4.50. From 
a rich heritage of Yiddish tradition, eight 
stories expertly told and expressively illus- 
trated. 

STERLING, Dorotuy. Tear Down the Walls! A 
History of the American Civil Rights Move- 
ment. Doubleday, $4.95. Dramatically narrated 
in human terms, an account of the Negro’s 
long struggle to gain equality in America. 

The Story of Prince Ivan, the Firebird, and the 
Gray Wolf. Tr. from the Russian by Thomas 
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P. Whitney. Illus. by Nonny Hogrogian. Scrib- 
ner, $3.50. Charming illustrations lend en- 
chantment to a translation of a Russian fairy 
tale. 

The Thirteen Days of Yule. Introd. by Anthony 
Murray. Pictures by Nonny Hogrogian. Cro- 
well, $3.95. A colorful array of birds and ani- 
mals illustrates a Scottish version of a familiar 
song. 

TownsEND, Joun Rowe. Pirate’s Island. Lippin- 
cott, $3.75. A fat, overcosseted boy and a ne- 
glected little girl in a tough neighborhood in 
England find adventure and solutions to per- 
sonal problems in a credible, satisfying story. 

Werspa, BARBARA. The Dream Watcher. At- 
heneum, $3.95. Contemporary story of an un- 
happy misfit whose companionship with an 
aging eccentric actress gives him the courage 
to be himself. 

Wiesner, WiLLiAM, The Tower of Babel. Viking, 
$3.95. A dignified retelling complemented by 
richly designed, brilliantly colored pictures 
which extend the text. 

Witpsmitu, Brian. Fishes. Watts, $4.95. A hover 
of trout, a leap of salmon, and other groups of 
fishes swim across the pages in luminous colors. 

WirHERS, CAROL, comp. A World of Nonsense; 
Strange and Humorous Tales from Many 
Lands. Illus. by John E. Johnson. Holt, $4.50. 
Entertaining anthology of little-known non- 
sense stories garnered from the folklore of 
many lands. 

Wricutson, Patricia. A Racecourse for Andy. 
Illus. by Margaret Horder. Harcourt, $3.50. A 
poignant, memorable story of a mentally re- 
tarded boy who “buys” the local racetrack 
from a ragpicker for three dollars. 

Wynpuam, Rosert, comp. Chinese Mother 
Goose Rhymes. Pictures by Ed Young. World, 
$3.95. Illuminated with Chinese calligraphy 
and jewel-like paintings, this is a delightful 
book in every respect. 

Zer, ALKI. Wildcat Under Glass. Tr. from the 
Greek by Edward Fenton. Holt, $4.50. The ef- 
fect on young and old in a Greek household of 
living under fascism, told with deftness and 
spontaneity. 





Copies of this list in attractive leaflet form 
are available from Publishing Services, 
American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 
| St, Chicago 60611. Prices: Single copies. 
10e; 50 copies, $3; 100, $5; 250, $11; 500, 
$20: 1000, $37.50; 2500, $90; 5000, $175. 
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Searching out and typing an LC entry takes up to 20 min- 
utes. It means in-filing and out-filing. And skilled person- 
nel to handle it. But now it can be done in less than two 
minutes... even by clerical personnel. 


The new way is the Micro- 
graphic Catalog Retrieval 
System that automates your 
search and print-out proce- 
dures. Basically we have 
done the filing and look-ups 
for you, giving you a quick- 
find index by both LC Card 
Number and Main Entry. 
You have only to select the 
properMicrofiche card Over 1100 LC Entries are cortained 
from the quick-find index. fons compressed into а desk-top 20- 
Insert this card ina Reader- inch Microfiche file. 

Printer. Just six seconds later you have a full-size LC copy. 
































You are always current with the Micrographic Catalog Re- 

trieval System . . . months ahead of the printed LC cards. 

. Subscribers receive weekly issues on Microfiche of ap- 

à proximately 3,000 advance release LC cards, all alpha- 
^  betized in a cumulative 13-week Main Entry Index. 

Cumulative issues monthly, quarterly and annually 
are also provided. 


The M-C-R System releases your skilled person- 
1 nel, speeds work flow, and simplifies the com- 
eS plexities of staying abreast of current LC 
"b d output. We'd be happy to give you a con- 
% vincing demonstration. 


This coupon can be the beginning of 
the end of your LC search problems. 












To: Information Dynamics Corporation 
Library Systems and Services Division [ 
80 Main Street ШО! 
Reading, Massachusetts 01867 а Ш) 

Gentlemen: 

Help! 250 

Г] Send me more information on the Micrographic 

Catalog Retrieval System. 
[Г] Have your representative call me for an appointment. 
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The Drifting Continents 


By Witty Ley. Maps and diagrams by 
Davio Noyes. Are earth's vast land 
masses in motion? Index. May. 
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too LC 69-19141 
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rougi nip oem shipment By Peter BRIGGS. Illustrated by Олмо 
catalog! for dia t Noyes. What we know about the great 
K y dor 0% globe-girdling canyon in the oceans' 
sra men catalogs) floor. Index. LC 68-28277 
s 0 
second 0 R The Meteorite Craters 
WHOLESALE By Witty Ley. Maps and diagrams by 


JOHN BiERHORST. A study of meteorites 
and the impact craters they've formed 


on earth. Index. LC 68-28276 


Each $5.50, 71 Binding $5.13 
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From Out of a Desk Drawer... 


The Beginnings of 


ALA Headquarters 


by Virgil F. Massman 


A drawer in Melvil Dewey's desk, according 
to Fremont Rider, was headquarters of the 
American Library Association for its first fif- 
teen years.’ And as Everett О. Fontaine put it, 
*For more than thirty years after the Ameri- 
can Library Association was founded in 1876, 
headquarters was wherever the annually 
elected secretary hung his hat."? While these 
comments are suggestive, the record is, as 
usual, actually more complicated 

Even though the establishment of the pres- 
ent ALA executive office did not materialize 
until April 22, 1905, discussion and action 
came much earlier. Less than four years after 
the founding of the Association, Melvil Dewey 
stressed the need for engaging someone who 
could devote all his energies to promoting li- 
brary interests; and even before this, Dewey, 
as secretary of the Association, had offered 
free space if the Executive Board agreed to 
name his operation the “Office of the Associa- 
tion" rather than the “Office of the Secre- 
tary.” When the Executive Board approved 
this plan in 1879, it established the first 
official headquarters of the American Library 
Association at 32 Hawley Street in Boston.? 

It was this headquarters which Rider re- 
ferred to as a drawer in Dewey's desk, but it 
was much more than that. The space itself 
consisted of two connected offices which 


Dewey maintained in conjunction with his li- 
brary supply house. On his own initiative, 
Dewey had already established a “bibliothecal 
museum" consisting of library appliances 
which, as he put it, were handsomely exhib- 
ited in specially made display cases. At the 
same time, he operated an advisory bureau on 
library questions to serve the many individu- 
als who came to 32 Hawley seeking informa- 
tion. Consequently, the action of the Executive 
Board merely made official what was already 
in existence as part of a personal enterprise. 
In December 1879, Dewey, Cutter, and six 
others founded the Readers’ and Writers’ 
Economy Company, a library supply house 
which succeeded the agency Dewey had con- 
ducted under the auspices of the American Li- 
brary Association's Library Supplies 
Committee.* The newly organized company 
was offered the use of an office at No. 4 Bond 
Street in New York to take effect on March 1, 
1880,° but the Association was unable to take 
advantage of the opportunity for want of 
money to hire someone to man the office. 
These early efforts were doomed to failure 
because the Association lacked the necessary 
funds to support any project. By the end of 
1876 the Association had 41 members, by the 
end of 1877 it had 110, by the end of 1878 it’ 
had 197, and by August 1, 1879, it had 370. 
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This last number included 19 life members of 
whom 2, the mayor of Boston and the presi- 
dent of Harvard University, were ex officio. 

During these years dues were based on an 
assessment according to the needs of the Asso- 
ciation, but not to exceed $2.00 per year. Life 
memberships were $25.00.* On June 20, 1879, 
the treasurer reported a yearly income from 
1876 to 1879 as follows: $53.00, $120.00, 
$248.13, and $251.87 or a total of $673.00. 
During the same period expenditure amounted 
їо $726.63. Consequently the Association 
owed the treasurer $53.63;° it obviously had 
little money for missionary activities or new 
undertakings. 

Occassional further notes on the desirabil- 
ity of a national library office appeared in the 
literature, but there was no constructive action 
until 1903 when George Iles became the new 
exponent of the cause. Now for the first time 
such an undertaking could be regarded as 
practical rather than purely theoretical. Iles’ 
paper at the Niagara conference served as the 
catalyst which initiated a series of events that 
ultimately led to an ALA executive office. 

Iles, a writer on topics ranging from the li- 
quor question in politics to American inventors 
and an editor of a series of autobiographies, 
was dedicated to increasing the influences and 
effectiveness of libraries; and he was con- 
vinced that annotated subject bibliographies 
would be a great boon to public education. He 
personally compiled several such works, and 
in 1902 contributed $10,000 to ALA for the 
publication of J. N. Larned’s The Literature 
of American History. 

Iles considered the function of headquar- 
ters to be that of a clearing house. The Asso- 
ciation’s national office would call upon con- 
tributors from the entire country to partici- 
pate in the systematic selection and criticism 
of literature, as well as making suggestions on 
publicizing books and reading. Plans for all 
types and aspects of library architecture 
would be collected and made available to li- 
brarians and architects along with informa- 
tion on library legislation, methods of catalog- 
ing and classification, and a wide range of 
bibliographies and indexes. In addition, Iles 
urged the compilation of methods of adminis- 
tration with regard to staff, salaries, and du- 
ties of employees as well as the collection of 
statistics on library operations. He also 
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thought the Association should establish its 
own library school.? 

Participants in the discussion of Iles’ paper 
at the Niagara conference supported his ideas 
but offered few significant additional sugges- 
tions. The Association itself took action when, 
as a result of the enthusiasm generated at Nia- 
gara, the ALA Council requested the Execu- 
tive Board to create a committee of five to for- 
mulate a plan for headquarters, to estimate 
expenses, to consider how the necessary funds 
might be raised, and to report to the Council 
as soon as possible.!? 

In its November 1903 issue, Library Jour- 
nal, the official voice of the ALA until 1907, 
published additional discussions on the func- 
tion and possibilities of a central library office 
under the lead title *A National Headquarters 
for the Library Association: Some Sugges- 
tions and Opinions."?* Melvil Dewey, for one, 
urged the establishment of an information 
bureau to which anyone engaged in library 
work might turn for advice. He also envi- 
sioned a full-fledged library school superior to 
any other then in existence as well as corre- 
spondence courses supported by the “great 
bibliothecal museum” of which he was so ena- 
moured. He also called for a central office 
which would eliminate duplication and at the 
same time expand and improve all aspects of 
“home education—museums, study clubs, ex- 
tention teaching in its manifold phases." 

As to location, Dewey insisted there were 
only two possibilities: the national capitol or 
the greatest metropolis in the country. Of the 
two, Dewey favored New York because it was 
the center of the book trade, was more conve- 
niently accessible, and had a greater variety 
of libraries which might serve as laboratories 
for the Association's school. He noted that the 
climate of Washington, D.C., was “prohibitive 
for the most successful studies through a full 
academic year." 

Arthur E. Bostwick, at that time head of 
circulation at the New York Public Library 
and later librarian of the St. Louis Public, felt 
the office should have some of the features of 
a social club as well as provide rooms for 
committee meetings; it should be a librarians? 
library and museum, and it should be a 
publishing house. Less rigid with regard to lo- 
cation, Bostwick felt headquarters could be in 
a population center, governmental center, or 
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geographical center. Chicago fit the first and 
the last. Nevertheless, Bostwick, too, thought 
New York was the better place. 

Of greater interest were the suggestions of 
Mary W. Plummer, who insisted upon sound 
service with a scholarly emphasis. She had en- 
tered Dewey's library school when it opened 
at Columbia University on January 5, 1887, 
and in 1894 had taken charge of the library 
school at Pratt Institute. She had a command 
of French, Italian, and Spanish; had 
published a book of poetry; and had written 
on both literary and library topics. Having 
read widely and traveled extensively, she was 
an excellent example of the “emancipated” 
woman of her day. 

Miss Plummer recommended that the 
agency serve as an advisory board on matters 
of library administration, create a full-fledged 
jobber to select and purchase books rather 
than just act as an appraising organ, and as- 
sist in handling interlibrary loans and ex- 
changing duplicates. Further, the Association 
should operate a placement service, entertain 
visiting librarians and scholars, and maintain 
a bureau to furnish lecturers on library and 
literary topics. The professional library would 
include the history of learning and bookmak- 
ing as well as library literature, and an ad- 
vanced library school would be affilitated with 
Columbia University and the New York 
Public Library. A scholar would be in charge, 
and the offices would be near the 42nd street 
station in New York City. 

There was little else to do but act. On No- 
vember 25, 1903, the Committee on Perma- 
nent Headquarters appointed by the Executive 
Board met in New York. Present were Herbert 
Putnam, Librarian of Congress; Clement W. 
Andrews, head of the John Crerar Library in 
Chicago; John Shaw Billings, director of the 
New York Public Library; and Richard Rog- 
ers Bowker, editor of Library Journal. Most 
of the previous suggestions on the work to be 
performed at headquarters were approved, but 
the Committee took particular exception to the 
idea of the Association's establishing a library 
school. Nor did the Committee accept the pro- 
posals that ALA certify librarians and provide 
club facilities? 

Billings had emphatically opposed Dewey's 
pilot project in library education at Columbia. 
Bowker also had had some reservations about 


it. However, both had lectured at Dewey's new 
school? and their opinions might have mel- 
lowed somewhat by 1903. But the Committee 
was obviously concerned about finances. To 
undertake all the activities suggested would 
cost at least $50,000 a year. If library educa- 
tion were eliminated, the cost would still be 
$25,000 a year beyond the existing resources 
of the Association plus the cost of a building 
and site which would amount to another 
$250,000. 

To pursue the matter further, the Council 
approved the appointment of a standing com- 
mittee of five, composed of the secretary of 
the Association, three former secretaries, and 
the chairman of the Publishing Board.** 

The Publishing Board was responsible for 
ultimately bringing the plan to fruition. C. C. 
Soule, a member of the Board, detailed the 
need to employ a man to handle business af- 
fairs, awaken library interests, deal with cor- 
respondence, etc. When Soule suggested com- 
bining headquarters with the Publishing 
Board office and sharing costs, the Council ap- 
proved his plan. It then authorized the Execu- 
tive Board to appoint an assistant secretary to 
direct the activities of the office and to use 
available interest from the Endowment Fund 
(other than the Carnegie Fund) for salary 
and office expenses. However, the entire opera- 
tion was to be tentative and subject to the re- 
view of the Council.'* 

The special committee on permanent head- 
quarters recommended New York as first 
choice although it recognized that there were 
reasons for location in Washington or Chi- 
cago. At the same time the committee ex- 
pressed the hope that it might be possible to es- 
tablish offices in all three cities. Such were the 
dreams. 

The plan to raise sufficient funds to operate 
headquarters for two years proved unsuccess- 
ful. However, since resources seemed adequate 
for one year's operation, the Association 
chose Boston where space could be rented at 
lower rates rather than refund money to con- 
tributors. 

At its meeting on April 22, 1905, in the Li- 
brary Journal offices, the Executive Board dis- 
cussed the duties of an assistant secretary and 
the opening of “temporary” headquarters. The 
new officer was to assume much of the clerical ' 
work of the secretary, treasurer, and various 
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committees and to assist in handling the an- 
nual conference. The Executive Board felt as- 
surred that the right man could add enough 
memberships to pay for his own salary in a 
period of three to five years. Consequently, on 
the motion of Frank P. Hill, then librarian of 
the Brooklyn Public and president of the As- 
sociation from 1905-1906, the Executive 
Board appointed E. C. Hovey to take charge 
at 1014 Beacon Street in Boston. The salary 
was set at $1,500 with the Association and the 
Publishing Board each contributing half of 
that sum.'^ 

Thus the earlier discussion about the ad- 
vantages of various locations had no influence 
on the ultimate outcome now did the sugges- 
tions for duties and service. Lack of funds 
and the existence of the Publishing Board of- 
fice decided the issue. 

Not a librarian himself, E. C. Hovey was 
one of those welcome laymen who was com- 
mitted to promoting the development of public 
libraries. He had gained some acquaintance 
with the profession as a trustee of the Brook- 
line Public Library in Massachusetts from 
1890 to 1894 and for several years as a mem- 
ber of the Public Documents Committee and a 
trustee of the Endowment Fund. He had also 
written two short articles on library design for 
the North American Review in 1894 and 
1895. However, for the ten years previous to 
his appointment as assistant secretary, Hovey 
had no direct connection with library work. 
He was eager and energetic, but his duties 
were so carefully prescribed that he was little 
more than a clerk. 

Both the members of the headquarters com- 
mittee and other library leaders were wary of 
their new venture. Rather than detailing the 
benefits to be derived from headquarters, they 
stressed possible problems. While the Commit- 
tee on Permanent Headquarters thought exec- 
utive offices were desirable, it was extremely 
cautious in its recommendations, voicing the 
fear that the appointment of an “injudicious” 
permanent secretary "might affect the Asso- 
ciation injuriously for years." They were con- 
cerned that the expense would be “very con- 
siderable" and consequently the Committee 
limited approval to the "principle of a com- 
paratively permanent secretary." 

Library Journals major reservation was 
that an executive officer might become the 
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master rather than the servant of the Associa- 
tion; he might dominate the organization 
rather than be an agent for its development." 
While it was accepted that a strong executive 
who could give leadership and direction to its 
activities, at the same time the leaders of the 
profession feared the power inherent in such 
a position. 

Soon after it began publishing and without 
mentioning Chicago as the best site for head- 
quarters, Public Libraries, which was in- 
tended particularly for small libraries and was 
sponsored by the Library Bureau in Chicago, 
argued that the office should not be located on 
the eastern seaboard.1® However, the Midwest 
gave but meager aid to the new endeavor. 
Boston contributed $3000; Montreal $1000, 
and New York $300. Chicago and St. Louis 
were the only midwestern cities which donated 
funds, the former $100 and the latter $50.'? 

After presenting his report at the Narra- 
gansett Pier Conference in 1906, E. C. Hovey 
asked Frank P. Hill, President of the Associa- 
tion, to allow time for discussion; and C. A. 
Nelson, librarian at Columbia University, 
immediately offered to contribute one dollar 
for each of his years in library work. Louis N. 
Wilson of Clark University followed Nelson's 
generous example; but while both Nelson and 
Wilson received a round of applause for their 
generosity no others rose to follow their 
example.”° 

The “permanent” office was opened on Sep- 
tember 1, 1906, at 34 Newbury Street in Bos- 
ton, and was essentially a continuation of the 
temporary headquarters established on April 
22. 1905 at 1015 Beacon Street.”* 

At first Hovey was both enthusiastic and 
optimistic about the possibilities of the new 
ALA headquarters. He worked so hard at his 
new position that he was advised by his doc- 
tor to take a rest. In spite of his industry, 
however, Hovey and the Executive Board soon 
realized that the Association did not have the 
means to support the new office. 

In a little over three months after the es- 
tablishment of permanent headquarters, funds 
were already $700 short of expectations and 
appropriations. Consequently the Advisory 
Committee on Headquarters urged that special 
attention be given to providing sufficient 
funds to insure operation for at least two 
years. But, finances continued to dwindle. At 
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its May 27, 1907 meeting, the Executive 
Board decided that it would become necessary 
to close headquarters by October 1, 1907, un- 
less additional financial support could be 
found. Should the Publishing Board be able to 
increase its contribution, the president was 
empowered to continue the offices until Janu- 
ary 1, 1908.?? 

The final blow came on September 26, 
1907, when E. C. Hovey submitted his resig- 
nation to become effective January 1, 1908.** 
Thus the “temporary” headquarters existed 
from April 22, 1905, through August 31, 
1906, and then the “permanent” headquarters 
lasted from September 1, 1906, through De- 
cember 31, 1907, under E. C. Hovey. However, 
while the executive position was terminated, 
the office itself continued with Nina E. 
Browne, who had for more than ten years 
been secretary of the ALA Publishing Board. 
Under the direction of the Executive Board 
the necessary business of the Association, con- 
sisting chiefly of the collection and recording of 
the annual dues and the preparation, publication 
and mailing of the 6 numbers of the Bulletin, 
in addition to the entire work of the Publishing 
Board, has been carried on by Miss Nina E. 
Browne.?* 


After Hovey's resignation, the city which 
could become the new home for headquarters 
again became the subject of speculative dis- 
cussion. The East was inclined to be objective 
and even magnanimous, but the Midwest dem- 
onstrated its provincialism. Library Journal 
argued that the location should be decided on 
the basis of patriotic and national concerns, 
not on local or personal interests. The choice 
should reflect a comparative study of facilities 
offered in various cities and which of these 
could give the best service to the maximum 
number of librarians.’ Public Libraries, on 
the other hand, opposed almost anything east 
of Lake Shore Drive in Chicago as being on 
the wrong side of the continent.?5 

The first tangible offer came from the Car- 
negie Library in Pittsburgh which proferred 
2200 square feet of free space with utilities 
furnished. The Executive Board met there on 
October 19, 1907; and because of the Associa- 
tion's financial difficulties, it recommended to 
the Council the acceptance of this offer as 
soon as possible.?* 

The ALA Council also agreed to accept the 


offer by a vote of fourteen to six with three 
abstentions; but because of what was termed 
the “weight of dissenting opinion," it decided 
to postpone the decision until the Associa- 
tion’s Minnetonka meeting in 1908.** 

The Publishing Board, however, was reluc- 
tant to move to Pittsburgh “in any event, until 
the ALA headquarters should be so organized 
as to make the cooperation clearly advanta- 
geous.” The Board favored New York or Chi- 
cago but had misgivings about Pittsburgh. 
Moving there would make it necessary to re- 
place Nina E. Browne, who did not want to 
leave Boston. Also, it would require replacing 
the existing Publishing Board with new mem- 
bers who resided nearer Pittsburgh. As fur- 
ther argument, the Publishing Board felt it 
should not move on a temporary basis and 
that its offices should be in a center with 
enough librarians to serve as consultants.”° 

The first two arguments were specious at 
best. On the basis of the first, any place other 
than Boston would have been undesirable for 
Nina E. Browne, who resigned when the offices 
were finally moved to Chicago in 1909.5 As 
for the second, two members of the Publishing 
Board would have been closer to Pittsburgh 
than they were to Boston; and all of them save 
one were closer to Pittsburgh than they were 
to Chicago. Yet neither of the first two argu- 
ments was used in opposition to Chicago. 

On June 27, 1908, at the Minnetonka con- 
ference the Executive Board voted unani- 
mously to locate headquarters in Chicago and 
appointed a committee consisting of C. W. 
Andrews, head of the John Crerar Library; 
Mary E. Ahern, the editor of Public Li- 
braries; and Henry E. Legler, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Library Commission, to secure 
suitable space. If no acceptable accommoda- 
tions could be found in Chicago by August 
15, the lease at 34 Newbury Street in Boston 
was to be renewed for not longer than six 
months.?: 

Eventually, the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh withdrew its offer. In a letter dated 
March 10, 1908, A. C. McClurg and Company 
agreed to furnish free quarters until May 1, 
1914,22 but this created another kind of con- 
troversy. 

Many librarians considered it inappropriate, 
to accept largess from a bookdealer. Frank P. 
Hill, expressing the feelings of a large portion 
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of the membership, introduced a motion at 
Minnetonka which stated "that it is the sense 
of the American Library Association that 
headquarters should preferably be placed in a 
library building as soon as possible and shall 
not be located in connection with a commer- 
cial house having library interests." The reso- 
lution passed eighty-one to forty-one.** 

To placate the misgivings some of the Asso- 
ciation members expressed about accepting 
McClurg’s offer, the same space was then of- 
fered through the Chicago Association of 
Commerce.?* The Committee on Chicago 
headquarters tried without success to induce 
one of the local libraries, the Chicago Public, 
Newberry or University of Chicago, to pro- 
vide a headquarters. The Field Museum of 
Natural History had room, but this was con- 
sidered undesirable because of the distance 
from railroad depots and libraries and be- 
cause the facilities themselves did not meet 
with the approval of the Committee. Since they 
did not believe Hill’s resolution reflected the 
sentiment of the total membership and was 
not pertinent to the Chicago Association of 
Commerce offer of space at 215 Wabash, the 
committee on Chicago headquarters recom- 
mended accepting that offer.*° 

President Gould, however, renewed the 
lease in Boston because of Hill’s resolution at 
Minnetonka and because of letters supporting 
the action taken at the conference. Thus the 
lease in Boston was renewed for $1,000 for 
one year from September 1, 1908.*° 

An editorial in Public Libraries did not ac- 
cept the rejection quietly. 





Virgil Massman is 
director of libraries 
at the University of 
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The fact that there are five floors devoted to 
offices and various other classes of business be- 
tween the space allotted to the ALA and the book 
store did not seem to offer sufficient safety, in 
the minds of some, to the morals of the unwary 
librarians who might wander into headquarters.?? 


Ultimately events turned out to everyone’s 
apparent satisfaction, and any indecision re- 
garding headquarters quickly vanished once 
the desired kind of facilities became available. 
In a letter dated May 17, 1909, H. G. Wilson 
extended the Chicago Public Library’s offer of 
a room measuring 54 by 42 feet for the ALA 
executive offices. The offer included free light 
and heat for “an indefinite period.” The Chi- 
cago Library Club was willing to supply the 
furnishings and fittings and also agreed to 
take charge of the move from Boston to Chi- 
cago. Since the Publishing Board had long fa- 
vored either Chicago or New York, it agreed 
to contribute $1500 per annum toward the sal- 
ary of an executive secretary.?* 

Such generous offers of free space and fur- 
nishings, someone to take charge of the re- 
moval to Chicago, and $1500 toward salaries 
could hardly be refused. On June 28, 1909, 
the Executive Board voted “that the offer 
from the Chicago Public Library of spacious 
and convenient quarters in its building for the 
Executive offices of the Association be ac- 
cepted.”*° 

Chalmers Hadley was elected secretary at 
the Executive Board meeting on July 3, 1909, 
and was to take over his new duties on Sep- 
tember 1, 1909, the day offices opened in the 
Chicago Public Library.*° 

After September 1, 1909, the existence of 
the executive offices was never again in jeop- 
ardy, though the question of location has 
since been debated once each decade. 
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Executive Board 








The Executive Board met in six sessions dur- 
ing the 1969 Midwinter Meeting, devoting a 
major portion of its time to interviews with 
representatives of units submitting action re- 
ports to Council and in reaching conclusions 
for recommendation to the Council. 

Four communications which urged with- 
drawal of the Association's commitment to 
Chicago as the location for the 1970 Midwin- 
ter Meeting were considered; two of these 
were signed by approximately twenty persons 
each—from the doctoral students at the Uni- 
versity of California School of Librarianship, 
and the staff of the Madison (Wis.) Public Li- 
brary. The Board had considered the Madison 
communication at its 1968 Fall Meeting. Reaf- 
firmation was given to the Board's 1968 fall 
decision to take no action on the basis of the 
reasoning contained in the four communica- 
tions which proposed a boycott of Chicago be- 
cause of incidents during the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention and to continue to conform 
with the Council's policy of meeting in Chi- 
cago every other Midwinter; contractual 
agreements were also a part of the Board's 
consideration. 

As a replacement for the cancelled plans to 
meet in Boston in 1972 because of inadequate 
space, the Board selected Miami Beach over 
Chicago for the 1972 annual conference feel- 
ing that the geographic distribution has been 
taken into account in the policy to hold Mid- 
winter in Chicago every second year and that 
the desirability to return to the Southeast out- 
weighed the financial advantages a Chicago 
conference would provide. It was the Board's 


hope that the conference manager would be 
able to make arrangements for appropriate 
dates in Chicago for the 1975 Annual Confer- 
ence. 

Because of the changed ALA structure and 
the growth of the Association since 1949 as 
well as financial strains, the Board abandoned 
the proposal that regional conferences be un- 
dertaken every five to ten years. 

The Conference arrangements assistant was 
instructed to adhere strictly to the Board's 
Midwinter closed meeting policy that observ- 
ers may attend only upon written request and 
acceptance by the chairmen of concerned 
units or upon invitation to attend for a spe- 
cific purpose. 

The Board agreed that if arrangements can 
be made with other United States members of 
IFLA, an invitation would be extended to the 
International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions to meet in the United States, outside the 
period of the ALA Conference in 1974. 

On recommendation of the International 
Relations Committee, the Board agreed to es- 
tablish a formal relationship with the Organi- 
zation of American States, with the under- 
standing that this would not involve financial 
expenditures but would allow among other 
things exchange of materials of mutual inter- 
est to the two organizations. 

Benjamin Pierce (Paris) and Foster E. 
Mohrhardt, ALA-nominated members of the 
American Library in Paris Board of Trustees, 
were nominated for reelection by that Board, 
for additional three-year terms at the expira- 
tion of their terms in 1969. 
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1969-70 ALA Committee appointments 
were approved and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appointments was authorized to fill 
such vacancies or make such changes as may 
occur. These appointments will be announced 
at the 1969 Annual Conference and be 
published in the 1969 November ALA Bulle- 
tin. 

The chairman of the Committee on Intellec- 
tual Freedom was authorized to continue dis- 
cussions with representatives of appropriate 
interested organizations looking toward spe- 
cific plans for establishing an Intellectual 
Freedom Coordinating Council, and following 
those discussions the Committee was invited 
to present a statement giving the proposed 
membership requirements, objectives, opera- 
tional details and other pertinent details for 
the proposed group upon which the Board 
might take action at a later date. 

The ALA Endowment Trustees were autho- 
rized to give power of attorney to the First 
National Bank of Chicago, ALA’s fiscal agent, 
to enable the Bank to make appropriate 
changes in the Association’s investment port- 
folio without first seeking the Trustees’ indi- 
vidual approval, but under policies to be de- 
veloped by the Trustees. 

A proposal for the revision of Standards 
for Accreditation was approved, and the Exec- 
utive Director was authorized to seek financial 
support in the amount of approximately 
$14,000 on behalf of the Office for Library 
Education. 

The Board heard an oral report by John T. 
Eastlick, chairman of the Special Committee 
on the Office of Second Vice-president, which 
extended beyond the charge given to the Com- 


mittee by the Board in 1967. His report rec- 
ommended complete revamping of the struc- 
ture of the Executive Board. Inasmuch as the 
Board felt it should have an opportunity to 
examine a written report and to have the com- 
ments of the other committee members, con- 
sideration was postponed until at least the At- 
lantic City Conference. 

Guided by the reminder of ACRL’s Stan- 
dards Committee that Standards for College 
Libraries are submitted by ALA as guidelines 
rather than prescriptive statements, the Board 
instructed the Executive Director, in consulta- 
tion with ACRL and LAD staff, to prepare a 
letter for the President's signature replying to 
the California Library Association's State Col- 
lege Librarians Division request for ALA en- 
dorsement of sanctions imposed by CLA on 
California State Colleges relating to faculty 
status of professional librarians. As a result of 
this, it was recommended that the Committee 
on Organization should be asked to study the 
need for a coordinating committee of ALA to 
review standards promulgated by the various 
units and the posture of ALA in respect to 
standards adopted in the name of the Associa- 
tion. 

À change in status of AASL from a depart- 
ment of NEA to that of associated organiza- 
tion was approved on recommendation of the 
American Association of School Librarians. 

Assured of funds, the Board reinstated its 
cancelled 1969 Spring Meeting in Chicago 
and called the meeting of April 30-May 2, in 
connection with the meeting of Pebco’s 
Budget Subcommittee and its Jury on the J. 
Morris Jones-World Book Encyclopedia-ALA 
Goals Award. 





Divisions 





Adult Services Division 
The Adult Services Division has several 
projects either underway or planned. Robert 
Sheridan, Chairman of the Publishers’ Liaison 
. Committee, reported that “The Future of Gen- 
eral Adult Books and Reading in America, an 
Invitational Conference,” will be held April 
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28-29, 1969, at the Center for Continuing Ed- 
ucation of the University of Chicago. There 
will be one hundred participants composed of 
librarians, editors, reviewers and critics, 
publishers and booksellers, educators, authors, 
and communicators. Publication of the papers 
and proceedings is planned. 
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The Library Service to an Aging Popula- 
tion Committee reported that the “Library 
Service to the Aging" institute at Wayne State 
University has been funded by the United 
States Office of Education and will be held Oc- 
tober 19-24, 1969. Genevieve Casey, professor 
at Wayne State University Library School, 
submitted the application for the grant. It is 
an invitational institute on the training of li- 
brarians for service with the aging. 

With the publication of Man and His Gov- 
ernment by Harold Lasswell, both series A 
and B of the “Reading for an Age of Change” 
pamphlets have been completed. The author 
committees for the last five pamphlets were 
dismissed with thanks and appreciation for 
their persistence in spite of difficulties. 

"Study-Discussion Programs: A Guide for 
Their Selection and Use" was published as a 
supplement to the Fall, 1968 issue of the 
Adult Services Division Newsletter. The ASD 
Board voted that a subcommittee of the Publi- 
cations Advisory Committee would be ap- 
pointed by the president to evaluate the study 
discussion programs for an annual supple- 
ment. 

Mrs. Helen Lyman—director of the project, 
Library Materials in Service to the Adult 
Reader, at the University of Wisconsin—re- 
ported to the Board on the progress of the 
project. The project office is collecting mate- 
rials written for the illiterate or semi-literate 
adult reader whose native language is English 
or is developing a facility in English. A major 
outcome of the project will be the establish- 
ment of criteria for evaluating and selecting 
material to use with the adult whose reading 
level is eighth grade or below. 

The Standards Development Committee 
concentrated on identifying the concept and 
factors to be included in a Bill of Rights for 
Adults. Committee members were assigned the 
preparation of informal working papers in 
areas such as materials, services, personnel, 
and a profile of the adult, his life style and 
needs today, preparatory to a two-day work- 
ing session in March. The committee hopes to 
have a draft of the Bill of Rights for Adults 
ready for presentation to the Board of Direc- 
tors of ASD in Atlantic City, and if approved, 
to the membership for informational pur- 
poses, criticism, and testing. The committee 


believes that only type-of-library divisions can 
formulate meaningful quantitative or qualita- 
tive standards. For this reason, it is taking the 
approach toward standards of the user and his 
needs. 

The Reading Improvement for Adults Com- 
mittee decided to work on an illustrated bibli- 
ography which would consist of case studies 
of easy reading titles. It will continue its 
search for an identification of creative writing 
from the ghetto. The Subcommittee on Mate- 
rials for the Spanish Speaking will be contin- 
ued because new materials are being created. 
A supplement to the “Easy Materials for the 
Spanish Speaking" will be prepared in con- 
junction with the ASD Audiovisual Committee 
and will include all types of audiovisual mate- 
rials. 

The Audiovisual Committee discussed crite- 
ria for the evaluation of materials for adult 
use, and possible approaches to the topic aim- 
ing the statement at the general user. 

The Coordinating Committee on Materials 
examined its activities over the past two years 
and requested that the committee be abol- 
ished. The committee recommended that such 
infrequent requests for book lists be referred 
directly to the state library or the nearest 
large public library where this type of activity 
has been a routine procedure. At the commit- 
tee's request, the Board voted to dismiss the 
committee with thanks. 

The Committee on Relations with State and 
Regional Library Associations recommended 
termination of the committee, but members of 
the Board believe that the committee has a 
function which is not related to any other com- 
mittee. It was voted to permit the present com- 
mittee to become inactive and the Program 
Policy Committee was aked to study the func- 
tion statement of the committee. Ruth M. White 


American Association of 
School Librarians 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica School Li- 
brary Awards Advisory Committee luncheon 
was the occasion of the announcement of the 
"top ten" schools chosen by the Committee. , 
The Awards winners were announced by the 
chairman, Irene Gullette. The ten schools rec- 
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ognized at this occasion for progress in school 
libraries are listed on p. 346 of the March, 
1969, Bulletin. 

John Robling presented the first copy of the 
Third Edition of Patterns of Development in 
Elementary School Libraries Today: A Five 
Year Report on Emerging Media Centers by 
Mary V. Gaver, to Lu Ouida Vinson, executive 
secretary for the AASL archives. Roger 
McDonough, president, ALA, gave tribute to 
Miss Gaver as author, leader in education, 
and a native of New Jersey. Further tribute 
came in a presentation of a gift to Miss Gaver, 
by Phyllis Hochstettler, president, AASL, on 
behalf of the membership. 

Robert Finch, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, addressed the group in a 
very serious and challenging way. 

An evaluation workshop and dinner on 
Wednesday evening, January 29, in the Tudor 
Room of the Shoreham Hotel proved valuable 
and was enjoyed by more than fifty members 
of the American Association of School Librar- 
ians’ Board of Directors and committee chair- 
men. Others attending were Robert Case, di- 
rector, School Library Manpower Project, 
funded by Knapp Foundation of North Caro- 
lina, Inc., Dionne Cage and Geri Britton, sec- 
retaries of the Chicago and Washington offices, 
respectively. 

The review and discussions of the AASL 
Bylaws and the organizational procedures 
helped identify areas of weakness effecting 
programs of the Association. 

Items of mutual interest and concern were 
brought to the attention of the group by the 
president, Phyllis Hochstettler; Lu Ouida Vin- 
son, executive secretary; Carolyn Whitenack, 
past president and a member of the Program 
Evaluation and Budget Committee; and John 
Rowell, president-elect. Robert Case gave a 
brief program report of the School Library 
Manpower Project and expressed some con- 
cern about the whole area of manpower and 
the writings being done within the profession. 

An outline for evaluation of committee 
work was presented. The Budget process was 
discussed as it relates to committee requests 
and justification. Action and communication 

_were key words in developing some objectives 
for projecting programs for the coming year. 


Lu Ouida Vinson 
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American Association of State Libraries 

ASL devoted its Midwinter sessions largely 
to making progress reports on programs al- 
ready underway. Elizabeth Myer reported to 
the Board that the Revision of Standards 
Committee was working on a draft of stan- 
dards incorporating a number of valuable 
suggestions made by members of the Board. 
The Committee will meet early in March for 
final review of the document to be presented 
to the members of the division for approval 
on Sunday, June 22, in Atlantic City. 

The Interdivisional ASL/LED Committee 
on Education of State Library Personnel met 
for an entire day to work on their report to 
the parent divisions, to be completed by the 
annual conference. 

The Executive Board considered at some 
length the implications of a research project 
to be carried out by Florida State University 
under a grant from the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, which will study state library legislation 
in each state, relating it to demographic and 
economic factors influencing state policy on 
public library support. Since that study is un- 
derway, the Model State Library Law Com- 
mittee (of which Genevieve Casey is chair- 
man) will turn its attention first to a consider- 
ation of legal provisions governing state li- 
braries per se. 

The Board concurred in the recommenda- 
tion of the Planning Committee that by an in- 
stitute, or other means, the state library agen- 
cy's role within the broad area of social action 
should be studied and urged the Committee to 
take steps toward implementation. The request 
of the ALA Committee on Organization for a 
review of division structure was referred to 
the Planning Committee, which made plans to 
carry out the review. 

In the area of legislation, the Board agreed 
with the Legislation Liaison Committee (Phi- 
lip Ogilvie, chairman), on the need for specific 
federal legislation supporting library service 
to the disadvantaged, and with the recommen- 
dations of the National Advisory Commission 
on Libraries calling for a permanent Commis- 
sion on Libraries and for strengthening state 
library agencies. In view of the complexity of 
the Library Services and Construction Act, 
particularly if new titles are added for service 
to the poor and assistance to state agencies to 
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meet their increasing responsibilities, the ASL 
Board offered its services to the ALA Legisla- 
tion Committee in a careful review of federal 
library legislation, which seems to be needed 
prior to the extension of LSCA. 

In recognition of the loss of two long-time 
members of the division, the Executive Board 
adopted memorial resolutions on the death of 
Lucile Nix and of Ralph Hudson. Eleanor A. 
Ferguson 


American Library Trustee Association 


ALTA is placing emphasis on working with 
state trustee organizations and took steps dur- 
ing its Midwinter working sessions to imple- 
ment this priority. The ALTA schedule 
opened with a “training session" for Regional 
Directors in use of the ALA Goals Award find- 
ings and pilot workshop. Later the State Asso- 
ciations Committee and the ALTA Board gave 
approval to a structure which will invite presi- 
dents of state trustee groups to serve as *coun- 
selors" to Regional Directors. Plans were also 
made for increased participation by Regional 
Directors in membership promotion. 

Funds for more activity by the Regional Di- 
rectors also concerned the Endowment Com- 
mittee, which is moving toward a national 
campaign. A structural review by the Action 
Development Committee resulted in a number 
of suggestions for assisting Regional Directors 
and for improving the work of ALTA commit- 
tees. The Governor's Conference Committee 
introduced its revised Guidelines for Holding 
a Governor's Conference on Libraries by Mrs. 
Weldon Lynch, and the Publications Commit- 
tee noted the newest in its pamphlet series, 
“The State Trustee Organization" by Mrs. 
Raymond Holden. The committee expects to 
issue three more monographs in its projected 
series for individual trustee education, those 
on legislation, buildings, and personnel. 

ALTA subcommittees on legislative liasion, 
National Library Week and membership 
worked closely with parent committees to fit 
trustees into the action plans of ALA. Special 
emphasis was given to talking with Congress- 
men as individual constituents during the 
week, and ALTA voted support for HR-908 
establishing a permanent National Commis- 
sion on Libraries and Information Science. 


Germaine Krettek of the ALA Washington of- 


fice addressed the ALTA Orientation Session 
to give up-to-date information on appropria- 
tions and prospects for library legislation. 

ALTA Board adopted a detailed program 
for Atlantic City which opens on Sunday, 
June 21, and runs through the 6-division pro- 
gram on “Mobilizing Total Library Resources 
for Service to People” on Thursday, June 26. 
In addition, a Goals Award workshop for 
presidents of state trustee groups will be held 
June 21. Among program plans is the June 24 
kick-off of “Project Every Library Board,” 
under which library boards throughout the 
country will be asked to devote a meeting to a 
discussion of serving total community needs 
with emphasis on reaching the disadvantaged. 
Mrs. Alice Ihrig 


Association of College and 
Research Libraries 


The ACRL Board of Directors: 

1. Went on record as favoring an increase 
of ALA dues rather than curtail ALA pro- 
grams. 

2. Recommended the establishment of a 
Round Table for Social Responsibilities on an 
ad hoc basis with the admonition that the 
Round Table maintain close relations with 
other pertinent national organizations, as well 
as organizations within ALA, to assure coor- 
dination and the elimination of overlap in its 
activities. 

3. Voted to abolish the Ad Hoc Committee 
on Relations with ARL, but recommended 
that new methods of establishing relationships 
be explored. 

4. Voted to abolish the ACRL International 
Relations Committee and the ACRL National 
Library Week Committee, provided proper 
liaison can be maintained between ACRL and 
the parent committees. 

5. Voted to establish an ad hoc Committee 
to Revise the ACRL Charter in order to make 
all members of the Board of Directors voting 
members. 

The ACRL Committee on Community Use 
of Academic Libraries made plans to work on 
a Regional In-depth Survey of Community 
Use of Academic Libraries. 

The Ad Hoc Subcommittee to Consider Pos- . 
sible University Library Standards voted to 
seek assistance in an effort to study federal 
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overhead funding as it affects university li- 
braries. 

The Ad Hoc Subcommittee for the Revision 
of the Junior College Library Standards and 
the Ad Hoc Committee for the Revision of the 
Standards for College Libraries are planning 
work sessions within the near future to pre- 
pare full-scale drafts of the new standards. 

The Steering Committee of the University 
Libraries Section firmed up plans for the At- 
lantic City program and began discussion of 
plans for the 1970 program in Detroit. 

The Instruction and Use Committee of the 
Junior College Libraries Section outlined a 
new project which would provide guidelines 
and instructions on the use of media in the li- 
brary. A bibliography of related publications 
will be prepared as well as a listing of com- 
mercial suppliers of the various media. 

The JCLS Bibliography Committee agreed 
to prepare a bibliography of bibliographies 
concerning nonprint media. No material 
published prior to 1964 will be included. 

The Executive Committee of the Slavic and 
East European Subsection of the Subject Spe- 
cialists Section approved plans for the publi- 
cation of a second edition of the Biographical 
Directory of Librarians in the Field of Slavic 
and East European Studies. 

The ACRL Publications Committee voted to 
change the name of the Microcard Series to 
the ACRL Microform Series. J. Donald 


Thomas 


Children’s Services Division 


A significant "first" at this meeting was the 
immediate announcement of the Newbery and 
Caldecott Award winners and runners-up at a 
reception hosted by R. R. Bowker & Company 
with which Daniel Melcher, donor of the 
awards, was formerly associated. Although the 
selection has always been made by the New- 
bery Caldecott Committee during the ALA 
Midwinter Meeting, announcement has for- 
merly been postponed for about two months. 

Reaching Out: The Library and the Excep- 
tional Child, a new 25-minute, 16 mm color 
film, produced as a part of the Demonstration 
of Library Services to Exceptional Children 
conducted by the Public Library of Cincinnati 

“and Hamilton County, was shown to the Li- 
brary Services to Exceptional Children Com- 
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mittee and special guests. The film is generally 
available now. 

A concluding report on the Demonstration 
was presented to the CSD Board by the CSD 
Advisory Committee. Lists of books used 
with the mentally retarded, the deaf, and other 
specific groups are in preparation. The psy- 
chologist who worked with the staff presented 
general observations on the major results of 
the research program at the final meeting of 
the Advisory Committee. Detailed reports on 
the research are being prepared for publica- 
tion in psychological journals with a more 
general report being done by the researcher 
and the project director for library publica- 
tions. 

The Hans Christian Andersen Award Nomi- 
nation Committee announced the United 
States nominees for the 1970 awards, to be 
presented at the biennial congress of the Inter- 
national Board on Books for Young People 
(IBBY) in late summer, 1970: author, E. B. 
White; illustrator, Maurice Sendak; book to 
represent the United States on the Interna- 
tional Honors list, Up a Road Slowly, by 
Irene Hunt. 

Manuscript for the revision of Let’s Read 
Together, prepared by a joint CSD-NCPT 
committee, has been submitted to the ALA 
Publishing Department with the new edition 
scheduled for release mid-summer 1969. 

March 31, 1969, is the publication date for 
Subject Collections in Children’s Literature, 
compiled by the National Planning of Special 
Collections committee, and published as a part 
of R. R. Bowker’s Subject Collections series. 

A semi-annual meeting of the Executive 
Committee, U.S. Section of IBBY, was held 
with invitations extended to others interested 
in the international aspect of children’s books. 
Reports were given on the 1968 IBBY meet- 
ing. The need for more lists of recommended 
children’s books in other languages was pre- 
sented, with indications of a growing interest 
in and demand for such titles in all libraries 
serving children. When reported to the CSD 
Board, action was taken to follow through on 
this request. 

The Board approved the plan presented for 
an updating, or replacement, of the We Read 
list prepared by a CSD Committee and 
published by OEO in 1966. It is expected that 
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work will be completed on this by the close of 
the Atlantic City Conference. 

Copy has been received for a second issue 
of News Notes on Library Service to the Dis- 
advantaged Child and will be prepared for 
publication before the Atlantic City Confer- 
ence. 

The new Liaison with National Organiza- 
tions Serving the Child committee reported a 
“plan of action," with an initial list of organi- 
zations compiled and letters being sent to ex- 
press interest in their programs and suggest- 
ing ways of working together. 

The Development Committee is examining 
services to children, and needed services for 
children in relation to: the report of the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Libraries; 
ALA goals; recommendations of discussion 
groups following Dr. Jeanne Noble's talk in 
Kansas City; current literature on trends in li- 
brary service to children. 

Approval was given by the Board to the 
plan presented by the Organization Committee 
for their evaluation of the sub-units of the di- 
vision as requested by the ALA Committee on 
Organization. Ruth Tarbox 


Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries 

The AHIL Board of Directors, Mr. Robert 
S. Bray, president, heard and acted on a num- 
ber of committee reports and recommenda- 
tions, most of them rising out of meetings 
held by the committees during the Midwinter 
Meeting. 

Major progress was reported by the Hospi- 
tal Libraries Standards Committee, Grace J. 
Lyons, chairman. The executive boards of the 
Catholic Library Association and the Special 
Libraries Association have given their ap- 
proval of a draft of “Proposed Standards for 
Library Service in Health Care Facilities," 
which was submitted for suggestions and com- 
ments during the fall. (The board of the Med- 
ical Library Association gave its approval at 
its meeting February 3-4, 1969.) Comments 
and expressions of support and endorsement 
have also been received from a number of 
units of ALA. All substantive suggestions will 
be reviewed by the committee and a manu- 
script prepared for the AHIL Board's final ap- 


proval during the spring. Following this, the 


statement of Standards will be submitted to 
the American Hospital Association, American 
Psychiatric Association, Catholic Hospital As- 
sociation and National League for Nursing 
for endorsement before the document is made 
available in printed form. 

Plans were also discussed for implementa- 
tion of the Standards and for development 
and publication of such supplementary mate- 
rials as descriptions of prototypes of libraries 
of various sizes with specific figures on space 
allocation, size of collection, etc.; a glossary 
of terms; a listing of other relevant stan- 
dards; and a bibliography of pertinent refer- 
ences. An introductory brochure for use of 
hospital administrators and other nonlibrari- 
ans is also to be produced. 

In response to the request of ALA’s Com- 
mittee on Organization, AHIL's Committee on 
Organization, Marion H. Vedder, chairman, 
reviewed the division's structure and commit- 
tees with the revision of its statement of re- 
sponsibility (adopted by the ALA Council on 
January 30) in mind and also the recently 
produced Manual of Organization and Proce- 
dures. The Committee reported to the Board 
that it finds AHIL’s present committees perti- 
nent and their functions within the division's 
goals and objectives. The Committee empha- 
sized, however, the need for achieving closer 
relationships with such divisions as LAD, 
LED, ASD, and CAD-YASD not only through 
the executive secretary level but also through 
participation in interdivisional committees, 
and urged AHIL members to consider mem- 
bership in other ALA divisions in order to 
carry out AHIL's objectives most effectively. 
Plans for initiating closer relationships with 
the state and regional associations by stimu- 
lating the formation of units concerned with 
hospital and institution librarianship were 
also adopted by the Board. 

The AHIL Board also approved several rec- 
ommendations resulting from the Committee 
on Organization's review of the report of 
ALA's Ad Hoc Committee on Library Man- 
power Problems. Included were the recom- 
mendations that the Board should endorse the 
establishment of an ALA Committee on Li- 
brary Manpower Problems and referral of the , 
Ad Hoc Committee's report to the Special 
Projects Committee to consider the projects 
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suggested for type-oflibrary divisions, for 
those appropriate for AHIL, and to design 
ways of implementing them. 

Among the publications reported underway 
is a revision of “The Furious Child and the 
Library" which originally appeared in Top of 
the News. Work both on the manuscript of the 
manual on bibliotherapy and the index to the 
AHIL Quarterly is scheduled to be completed 
this spring. A new project will be undertaken 
at the recommendation of the Publications 
Advisory Committee, Mrs. Charlotte S. Mitch- 
ell, chairman: a bibliography of materials 
currently available for use in staff training for 
all levels of positions in hospital and institu- 
tion libraries. 

Announcement of the plans of the executive 
secretary, Eleanor Phinney, to retire from 
ALA in March 1970 was included in her report 
to the Board. A committee of the Board, with 
Mrs. June S. Smith as chairman, was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Bray to work with the ALA 
administrative staff in recruiting candidates. 
Eleanor Phinney 


Information Science and 
Automation Division 


The establishment of a Round Table for So- 
cial Responsibilities of Libraries was dis- 
cussed as the first item of business by the 
ISAD Board of Directors. Although it was 
immediately obvious that there was no conflict 
between its goals and those of ISAD, fear was 
expressed that the goals of the Round Table 
would be much too narrow and, therefore, ex- 
clude the social implications of copyright leg- 
islation, the impact of automation on society, 
and privacy and the creation of broad based 
data banks. Libraries may well take stands on 
many items of interest to ISAD and the divi- 
sion hopes to play a prominent part in these 
disucssions. Concern was also expressed that 
the Round Table really help libraries reach 
decisions on contemporary moral issues and 
assist them in taking stands on these issues. 
The contributions of the Round Table must be 
positive and constructive rather than negative 
and disruptive. 

Although the proposal made to the Division 
of Technical Information and Dissemination, 
` USOE. by the Reference Services, (RSD) Re- 
sources and Technical Services, (RTSD) and 
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ISAD was not received with the anticipated 
enthusiasm in some parts of the Association, 
the submitting divisions, however, are hopeful 
that the proposed Conference on InterLibrary 
Communication and Networks would be the 
vehicle via which the Association and the 
profession would establish the librarian's 
place in network planning for the future. To 
further insure the broad spectrum of interest 
necessary, an Interdivisional Committee on 
the Conference was created and each division 
asked to take part. The functions of the com- 
mittee are to 1) select representatives to the 
Advisory Board, and 2) act as the communi- 
cations channel between the conference staff 
and the Association's divisions. 

A lengthy discussion with representatives of 
Information Science Abstracts (formerly Doc- 
umentation Abstracts) concerning possible 
cosponsorship by ISAD, resulted in agreement 
to continue negotiations. 

The need for an ISAD Newsletter is felt 
every day by ISAD members and nonmem- 
bers alike. Several requests for the continuing 
dissemination of information were brought to 
ALA through the division, but all had to be 
refused for lack of the proper dissemination 
medium. Commercial interest in this field is 
indicated by the announcement of a third sub- 
scription entry in this field. As yet none fill 
the need as outlined by the Board. 

Plans to be developed in the immediate fu- 
ture for ISAD activities will center about the 
following items: 

1. Expansion of the Special Institutes series 
to include areas other than MARC. Nonli- 
brarian computer persons and library admin- 
istrators are possible audiences for two addi- 
tional series. 

2. Build and maintain a roster of consul- 
tants. Feedback on performance is important. 

3. Establishing a standing committee on 
standards for the Association. 

4. Expansion of the division publishing 
program started with the MARC Manuals to 
include handbooks and pamphlets on topics 
for which an unfilled need exists. 

5. Take an active part in promoting the As- 
sociation's exhibits facilities to computer man- 
ufacturers and software developers to expand 
the horizons of the general librarian. Donald 
Culbertson 
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Library Administration Division 

The Board of Directors approved a revision 
of the “Employment of the Handicapped in 
Libraries: A Policy Statement and Guide- 
lines." 

The Board voted to request that ALA be- 
come a member of the National Accreditation 
Council for Agencies Serving the Blind and 
Visually Handicapped. The Round Table for 
the Blind and AHIL have also expressed an 
interest in ALA's having membership in this 
new Association. 

The Board agreed to cosponsor with the 
Round Table for the Blind and AHIL a pro- 
gram on the training of blind persons as com- 
puter programmers at the Atlantic City Con- 
ference. 

The final report of the Ad Hoc Statistics 
Committee on Physical Facilities of Libraries 
was received and approved by the Board. Mr. 
Frazer G. Poole, chairman of the committee, 
was asked to prepare the report as an article 
for publication. 

The Board discussed and voted to support 
the recommendations of the Personnel Admin- 
istration Section and the Library Organization 
and Management Section that preconference 
institutes be held in Detroit, 1970, on budget- 
ing and on personnel management. 

The Board received a brief revised draft of 
the Code of Ethics. The Code of Ethics Com- 
mittee recommended that the brief state- 
ment of principals be adopted, to be followed 
by a more detailed statement of professional 
practices. The draft was returned to the com- 
mittee with a request that its language be pol- 
ished and that the committee prepare a por- 
tion of the detailed statement of professional 
practices prior to the Atlantic City Confer- 
ence. 

The Board accepted a project proposal from 
the Materials Committee of the Office for Re- 
cruitment for a special program of reproduc- 
tion and national distribution of recruiting 
tapes for TV spot announcements. 

The Board referred recommendation 5 of 
the Special Council Committee on Freedom of 
Access to Libraries to the Personnel Adminis- 
tration Section for determination of ways and 
means to survey the library employment of 
minority groups. 

Section on Buildings and Equipment. The 


Architecture Committee for Public Libraries, 
the Buildings Committee for College and Uni- 
versity Libraries, and the Planning School Li- 
brary Quarters Committee continued their 
plans to jointly sponsor the *Preconference 
Buildings Institute" to be held in Atlantic 
City, June 20-21, 1960. 

Revised lists of library consultants assem- 
bled by the LAD office were distributed to the 
officers. *Noteworthy School Library Facili- 
ties," a new list prepared by the LAD office, 
was also announced at Midwinter. 

Library Organization and Management Sec- 
tion. 'The Statistics Coordinating Committee 
met with advisors and consultants of the Na- 
tional Plan for Library Statistics. The advi- 
sors and consultants discussed drafts of their 
materials for the Plan with pertinent commit- 
tees and received committee suggestions for 
revisions and additions. The project group 
will prepare new drafts and meet in early 
March for continued work on the project. The 
statistics committees of LOMS planned com- 
mittee sessions at the Atlantic City Conference 
to discuss the overall draft which is to be pre- 
pared prior to that Conference. 

The Statistics Committee for Hospital and 
Institution Libraries recommended that it be 
dissolved, and that a representative of that 
group be placed on the Statistics Committee 
for State Libraries. 

Personnel | Administration Section. The 
Committee on Economic Status, Welfare and 
Fringe Benefits received a report from Brown, 
Crosby & Co., Inc. on efforts to plan a new 
group retirement program for ALA members. 
Efforts are being made to further clarify such 
problems as tax-sheltered annuities and mem- 
bership in TIAA. 

The Salary Goals Subcommittee reported 
that it was working on a project proposal to 
survey library salaries and classify them in a 
manner similar to the salary data published 
annually by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. 

Public Relations Section. The Section con- 
tinued plans for its Preconference Institute, 
June 20-21, 1969 in Atlantic City to be aimed 
primarily toward librarians with limited 
public relations experience who are charged 
with handling their library's public relations 
programs. 
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Staff Organizations Round Table. The 
SORT program committee reported on its re- 
cent survey of librarians’ opinions regarding 
library collective bargaining. A summary of 
this survey will be published in the near fu- 
ture. Mrs. Ruth Frame 


Library Education Division 


The LED Board of Directors approved the 
final draft of “Criteria for Programs to Pre- 
pare Library Technical Assistants” developed 
by the Interdivisional Committee on Training 
Programs for Supportive Library Staff. The 
“Criteria” will be given wide distribution and 
published in forthcoming issues of both ALA 
Bulletin and Special Libraries. The next stage 
of the committee’s work will deal with behav- 
ioral objectives and content of curricula for 
training programs for library technical assis- 
tants. 

* Approved the first phase of a project pro- 
posal prepared jointly with the LAD and the 
Illinois Library Association. Phase I. which 
will be submitted by ILA to the Illinois State 
Library, proposes a pilot study in Illinois of 
task analyses of actual work in libraries of all 
kinds at all levels. 

e Approved a proposal for a J. Morris 
Jones-World Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals 
Award to hold a series of regional workshops 
to provide continuing education for prospec- 
tive library surveyors and consultants. 

* Approved in principle a request of the 
Equivalencies and Reciprocity Committee to 
hold a preconference institute in 1970 in De- 
troit. The proposed institute would deal with 
evaluation of academic qualifications of for- 
eign students seeking admission to American 
library schools and evaluation of professional 
qualifications of foreign librarians seeking 
employment in American libraries. 

* Approved, on recommendation of the By- 
laws Committee, several amendments to the 
Bylaws for presentation to the membership in 
Atlantic City. The proposed amendments are 
published in the February issue of LED News- 
letter. 

* Directed the Organization and Activities 
Committee to undertake, as requested by the 
ALA. Committee on Organization, a careful re- 
examination of the LED structure and the va- 
lidity of its several subunits. 
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* Requested the LED president to invite 
faculty members from library education pro- 
grams of all types, including both graduate 
and undergraduate programs, to become mem- 
bers of LED and to attend the Division's pro- 
gram meetings in Atlantic City. 

* Heard a report from the International 
Library School Committee on the progress of 
the committee to date in its investigation of 
the feasibility of the establishment of such a 
school and the form it might take. 

Among the committees meeting at Midwin- 
ter were two newly established interdivisional 
committees—the ISAD/LED  Interdivisional 
Committee on Education for Information Sci- 
ence and Automation and the LED/LAD Ad 
Hoc Interdivisional Committee on Education 
for Library Service to the Disadvantaged. The 
former committee is setting up several sub- 
committees to deal with such subjects as cur- 
riculum development, in-service training, and 
special institutes. The LED/LAD committee, 
which was established as a result of the report 
of the Special Council Committee on Freedom 
of Access to Libraries, began its exploration 
of ways in which it might instigate studies to 
determine appropriate educational and in-ser- 
vice training programs for more effective li- 
brary service to the disadvantaged. Agnes L. 
Reagan 


Public Library Association 


The ALA Executive Board approved a pro- 
posal prepared by the Public Library Study 
Committee, for preliminary work leading to 
full scale investigation of the public library's 
changing role in the social climate of the last 
third of the twentieth century. The major 
study will resemble the Public Library In- 
quiry, now twenty years old, in scope and 
depth. A project of this magnitude, the Com- 
mittee thought, should be planned by experts 
in research, and the preliminary proposal cov- 
ers a search of the pertinent literature as well 
as development of a project proposal for the 
full study, the working title of which is Goals 
for Public Library Service. 

The Board reviewed the specific recommen- 
dations for PLA action made by the ALA Ad 
hoc Committee on Manpower Problems and 
the ALA Committee on Freedom of Access to 
Libraries. Certain of the recommendations ap- 
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peared to relate closely to each other and to 
the Goals project; moreover extensive re- 
search seemed to be required in some cases. A 
subcommittee of the Board will therefore be 
appointed to study the reports of both Com- 
mittees and report to the full Board on needed 
action at Atlantic City. 

The Publications Committee (Mrs. Kathryn 
Gesterfield, chairman) told the Board of the 
publication of two Public Library Reporters, 
The Buckram Syndrome by Mrs. Marie Cur- 
ley in the fall of 1968 and Bookmobile Service 
Today, edited by Mrs. Lois G. Pennell, in Feb- 
ruary 1969. Another manuscript based on 
material developed by the Metropolitan Area 
Library Service Committee is in process of 
publication. Entitled Metropolitan Libraries: 
The Promise and the Challenge, it was edited 
by Mrs. Judith Dommu Guthman. 

The Board noted with pleasure the January 
10 publication of Public Library Systems in 
the United States, a research report prepared 
by Nelson Associates under a grant from the 
Council on Library Resources. 

At the request of the Committee on Organi- 
zation, (COO) the division is reviewing its 
structure, the work of its committees and the 
Armed Forces Librarians Section. The task 
has been assigned to the Public Library Activ- 
ities Committee. Elaine Olson, the chairman, 
reported to the Board that the Committee had 
reviewed the division bylaws and replies to a 
questionnaire sent to all committee chairmen, 
and expects to have a detailed progress report 
ready for the Board to transmit to COO by 
the Atlantic City Conference. 

The Standards Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Jean Molz, will prepare a revision 
of Costs of Public Library Service for publi- 
cation in the fall. The Board agreed that a be- 
ginning professional salary of $8500 would be 
a reasonable figure on which to base the 1969 
revision. The Committee plans to ask the as- 
sistance, by means of a questionnaire, of 
representative libraries in reviewing the 
figures in the Materials section of Minimum 
Standards for Public Library Systems, 1969. 

The Audiovisual Committee reported 
through Mrs. Joan Clark, the temporary chair- 
man, that work was proceeding on the guide- 
lines for service with audiovisual material. 
The Committee plans to meet for two days in 


February to complete a draft for Board con- 
sideration. 

The Board of the Armed Forces Librarians 
Section met briefly to review reports of com- 
mittees and plan its program for the Atlantic 
City Conference. The president, Louise Ligon, 
could not be present because of illness, and 
Mrs. Barbara Loar, president-elect, presided. 
The Section is planning a luncheon with a 
speaker, on Thursday, June 26, between the 
morning and afternoon sessions of the six-di- 
vision meeting on “Mobilizing Total Library 
Resources for Service.” Eleanor A. Ferguson 


References Services Division 
Board Action. The editor of RQ and the 


Publications Committee will act on a redesign 
of the division’s journal and place it in effect 
with the Fall 1969 issue. The policy statement 
for the journal will be published in the ALA 
Bulletin and RQ. 

The Interlibrary Loan Committee reported 
that the Association of Research Libraries ac- 
cepted the concept of a model state code as 
valid and desirable and has drawn up guide- 
lines for the ARL libraries to consider in 
adopting a state or regional code. “The Model 
Interlibrary Loan Code of Regional, State, 
Local, or Other Special Groups of Libraries” 
has been given wide distribution and is pub- 
lished beginning on p. 513. Comments are still 
requested. 

The Catalog Use Committee discussed the 
ever-increasing dependence on highly orga- 
nized and centrally controlled bibliographic 
services and the fact that any troubles derived 
from LC cataloging have an importance 
greatly in excess of their relative number. The 
Board voted that “recognizing the magnitude 
and complexity of the problem for the Library 
of Congress, the Catalog Use Committee 
would like to go on record at this time that 
better quality control of cataloging be es- 
tablished at the Library of Congress.” 

The New Reference Tools Committee plans 
a survey of 250 selected public, academic, and 
regional libraries on their felt needs for new 
reference tools. The questionnaire will be 
mailed out in the Fall. 

There are a number of publications planned - 
by the committees of RSD. The Science and 
Technology Reference Services Committee has 
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compiled a directory of computer-based infor- 
mation sources in science and technology. A 
Guide to Guides to the Literature of Science 
and Technology has been investigated and the 
committee plans to report their results to com- 
mercial publishers which may be interested in 
the publication. The Library Journal List 
Committee reported that they have selected 
one hundred books from the reference books 
published in 1968 for publication in the April 
15, 1969 Library lournal. The Basic Refer- 
ence Books Committee reported that ALA 
plans a March publication of their Reference 
Books for Small and Medium-sized Public Li- 
braries. 'The Business Reference Services Com- 
mittee has prepared and will publish in AQ a 
directory of loose-leaf business services. 

The Special Bylaws Committee has recom- 
mended several changes in the Bylaws which 
will be published in RQ and voted on at the 
membership meeting in Atlantic City. 

The Conference on Networks proposed by 
RSD/RTSD/ISAD for a grant was submitted 
to the Board for approval. The Board of Di- 
rectors heartily endorsed the “Proposal for a 
Conference on Interlibrary Communications 
and Networks” and is fully prepared to sup- 
port and assist in implementing the confer- 
ence. It was voted however, “that while the 
objectives admirably defined those areas of 
possible concern, the tenor of the conference 
is weighted toward the technological and spe- 
cialized aspects of networks and multi-library 
participation. . . . It is the hope of the Board 
that the conference will provide an opportu- 
nity to develop a theoretical base for the inter- 
relationship of libraries and quasi-library or- 
ganizations by analyzing the nature of these 
organizations within supra-organizations and 
as institutions." 

The RSD/RTSD Interdivisional Committee 
on Public Documents visited the Census Bur- 
eau to discuss ways of making current census 
reports available to library users. The Board 
asked the committee to maintain its interest in 
encouraging appropriate governmental bodies 
to increase the production and distribution of 
the technical reports that are now unavailable 
because of lack of funds, so that they may be 
. available to the public through the Library of 
Congress and appropriate distribution centers 
and that the bibliographic control of the docu- 
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ments be improved. 

The Subcommittee to Draft a Study Pro- 
posal on State and Federal Documents met to 
discuss the draft of a proposal presented by 
two of the members. The RSD Board expressed 
its approval in principle of the subcommittee’s 
recommendation that a planning grant be ob- 
tained by an appropriate individual or agency 
outside the ALA for the purpose of designing 
a study on state and federal documents. 

The Bibliography Committee discussed the 
need for definitive bibliographies in various 
subject fields and for annotated book selection 
aids for "instant university libraries attempt- 
ing to build up their collections at maximum 
speed.” A letter from an editor of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica asking for advice on biblio- 
graphies resulted in the recommendation that 
encyclopedias organize a core of bibliogra- 
phers, including librarians who are subject ex- 
perts, to perpare bibliographies at suitable 
honoraria. 

The Wilson Indexes Committee reported 
that its primary allegiance is to RSD and 
ALA. It is attempting to accomplish the goals 
of the division and hopes to benefit librarian- 
ship thereby. The committee welcomes sugges- 
tions or criticisms in ways the Wilson publica- 
tions can be improved. 

The newly appointed Standards Committee 
decided to approach standards by determining 
who the various reference users are and the 
levels of service they require in different types 
of libraries. 

RSD will be joined with RTSD and ISAD 
in a program on “Resources and Services: Ex- 
panding Modes of Access” at Atlantic City. It 
is hoped that this interdivisional sponsorship 
will define the concept connoted by the word 
network in terms that will set the stage for the 
continued understanding of the chief elements 
of systems that contribute to the transfer of 
information and material among libraries and 
users. 

A change in the wording of the Bylaws is 
planned which will make it possible for the 
chairman-elect to make committee appoint- 
ments for his year of office before he takes of- 
fice. This will speed up the work of the com- 
mittees and will make it possible to have bet- 
ter informed committee members. Ruth M. 
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Resources and Technical 
Services Division 

“Commercial Processing Firms: A Direc- 
tory” by Barbara M. Westby will appear in 
the spring issue of Library Resources & Tech- 
nical Services. Listing in the directory is not 
a recommendation, but the purpose is to be 
informational and the user can evaluate for 
himself. 

A resolution was passed by the RTSD 
Board of Directors to record its gratitude for, 
and honor to, Elizabeth Rodell who for over 
six years graced their company as their effec- 
tive and charming executive secretary. 

The Books Catalogs Committee reviewed 
the progress of its Book Catalogs Directory 
compilation, and decided to compile a list of 
on-going book catalogs for publication in Li- 
brary Resources & Technical Services. 

The Bookbinding Committee heard a report 
on an experimental binding contract by the 
Library of Congress to test the usefulness of 
the Provisional Minimum Performance Stan- 
dards for Binding used in Libraries, recently 
developed by the Library Technology Pro- 
gram. 

A national directory of processing centers 
has been compiled by the Centralized Process- 
ing Committee which will be submitted for 
publication in Library Resources & Technical 
Services. The list is for public and academic 
cooperative processing centers. A committee 
member volunteered to place the list on a mul- 
tiple-tape typewriter so it can be kept up to 
date and issued on demand. This list will form 
the basis for a survey in greater depth to 
gather, and in turn, disseminate information 
on the work done and equipment used at each 
of the centers, or at least a representative sam- 
ple of the largest ones, on a geographical 
basis. 

The Planning Committee reported biblio- 
graphical control of library survey reports 
will be improved through collaboration by 
Eric-Clic and Library Literature. New descrip- 
tive cataloging rules for machine-readable re- 
cords were proposed for formulation. A re- 
view of RTSD units was begun, including the 
need and possibilities for elimination, combi- 
nation or reorganization. 

The Technical Services Costs Committee 
discussed three recent surveys of published 


and unpublished studies on costs. The commit- 
tee concluded that cost data should be com- 
piled as time standards for unit processes, 
under expert supervision for proper methodol- 
ogy. 

The Universal Numbering System for Li- 
brary Materials Committee continues its inter- 
est in and concern for a satisfactory number- 
ing system and had so advised the National 
Libraries Task force in writing, offering its 
advisory services. The committee considered 
the proposed international standard book num- 
ber submitted by the American Standards As- 
sociation, endorsed them and submitted to the 
Standard Committee. 

Acquisitions Section. The Executive Com- 
mittee abolished its Bylaws Committee and ap- 
proved the Hensel and Veillette study, “Pur- 
chasing Library Materials in Public and 
School Libraries” (Project: Guidelines for 
Book Purchasing). 

Cataloging and Classification Section. The 
Executive Committee abolished its Bylaws 
Committee, and after studying the Sheridan 
memo in detail, decided they were ahead of 
it; after abolishing one committee and com- 
bining two others within the year. 

The Cataloging of Children’s Materials In- 
terdivisional Committee recommended to, and 
had approved by the Executive Committee, the 
adoption of Library of Congress cataloging of 
children’s materials as the national, uniform 
standard; the continuing existence of the pres- 
ent committee for the exchange of ideas and 
information with the Library of Congress on 
the practices, interpretation and applications 
of cataloging for children’s materials. 

Reproduction of Library Materials Section. 
The Executive Committee abolished the By- 
laws Committee with the qualifying phrase 
that the committee be reconstituted if the need 
is warranted. 

Serials Section. The Executive Committee 
abolished the Bylaws Committee. 


Young Adult Services Division 


Contributions will be accepted for the Mar- 
garet C. Scoggin Scholarship until June 1, 
1969. The committee administering this one- 
time scholarship reported their decision to 
present it to an ALA-accredited library school 
to be given a student interested in working 
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with young adults. 

The committee, which has been working on 
a Guidebook on Young Adult Services in the 
Public Library, invited the Board of Directors 
to meet with them. At this joint session it was 
decided that the committee's purpose would be 
achieved more effectively by changing the na- 
ture of the publication from that of a static 
guidebook to a series of position papers de- 
scribing relevant aspects of young adult ser- 
vice to the profession as a whole. 

Subcommittees of the Library Service to 
Disadvantaged Youth Committee are planning 
brochures to help librarians working in this 
area on three topics: program resources, com- 
munity organizations and neighborhood cen- 
ters: Rural Services. 

A new book list, “Is Anybody Listening?” 
being prepared by the Selection of Books and 
other Materials Committee, will be ready for 
the Atlantic City Conference. This follows the 
overall theme of YASD for the year—commu- 
nication—which will be used in the exhibit as 
well as for the program in Atlantic City. Plans 





Round Tables 


were presented and accepted for up-dating the 
“Outstanding Theater” book list, and a review 
of the “Outstanding Fiction” 1967 list. 

It has not been possible for the committee 
working on a revision of the publication 
Richer by Asia to complete its assignment. 
After discussion of the list the Board voted to 
recommend that, because the thinking which 
resulted in that list originally and the need it 
met then have changed, Richer by Asia not be 
revised but consideration be given a new bib- 
liographic aid in which cognizance of the 
present need for material on Asia would be 
made. 

The Board requested that the ALA Editorial 
Committee be advised of their interest in 
immediate action to either up-date or replace 
with a similar expanded publication the pres- 
ent African Encounter. Since the Books for 
Slow High School Readers Committee has not 
completed its assignment the Board voted to 
request the committee to allow this to be re- 


ferred to the ALA Editorial Committee. Ruth 


Tarbox 








Junior Members Round Table 


JMRT has submitted a proposal for consid- 
eration for a J. Morris Jones-World Book 
Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award. This pro- 
posal is for a study of an attitudinal survey of 
first job and career expectations of librarians: 
an attempt to indicate that such expectations 
are poorly founded and result in prolonged 
or confused career decisions. JMRT also plans 
publication, either as a separate piece or to 
appear in the literature, of guidelines for the 
formation of JMRT affiliates. 

A permanent JMRT booth will be con- 
structed for use at ALA Conferences. Cosette 


Kies 
Library Research Round Table 


The provisional Executive Committee of the 
Library Research Round Table held its first 
business meeting at Midwinter. It was noted 
that to be a member of the Round Table, a 
person must first be a member of ALA; mem- 
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bership in the Library Research Round Table 
was offered through the ALA membership 
promotion. 

Reports were made by the Chairmen of the 
Program, Nominations, and Constitution and 
Bylaws Committees. At the Atlantic City 
meeting of the ALA the Library Research 
Round Table will sponsor a program with the 
Association of American Library Schools and 
the Library Education Division. A draft of the 
proposed Constitution and Bylaws was pre- 
sented and discussed. The types of programs 
the Round Table will sponsor at future meet- 
ings were considered. Barbara Slanker 


Round Table on Social Responsibilities 
of Libraries 


A meeting to begin the organization of the 
Round Table on Social Responsibilities of Li- 
braries was held on Friday, January 31. Miss 
Dorothy Bendix, School of Library Science, 
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Drexel Institute of Technology. presided. Over 
150 people were in attendance. It was ex- 
plained that the Round Table cannot come 
into official existence until January 1970. It 
will be listed on the membership application 
and renewal forms distributed in the fall of 
1969 and will have a roster of members by the 
Midwinter Meeting 1970. 

A report was made by George Hathaway. 
Brooklyn College Library, and other represen- 
tatives of the New York Social Responsibili- 
ties Round Table, on the activities of this re- 
cently formed group, culminating in a bibliog- 
raphy of published and unpublished docu- 
ments produced by both sides in the New 
York City dispute over decentralization of the 
schools. 

Volunteers were called for to form an orga- 
nizing committee of seven. A group of nine 
volunteers caucussed and selected seven of 
their number to serve, with William DeJohn. 
Missouri State Library, Jefferson City. Mis- 
souri, as chairman. It was moved then that the 
Committee be given the power to co-opt four 
more members. 

The Committee plans to meet at Atlantic 
City and to hold an open meeting for all inter- 
ested persons. It will set up a structure of per- 
manent organization, and establish clearing- 
house, bylaws, and program committees, and 


such other committees as seem necessary to 
start the work of the Round Table and to pub- 
licize its existence. 

A number of suggestions were made for 
areas of concern for the Round Table. These 
included library facilities as part of improved 
educational and rehabilitation activities in 
prisons, the school decentralization issue, the 
identification of Black literature and art, inno- 
vative library services in the ghetto, and ser- 
vice to Indians and migrant workers. 

It was pointed out that the formation of the 
Round Table should not postpone significant 
activity on the part of individuals. Reference 
was made to the November 1968 issue of the 
ALA Bulletin which outlines the channels 
through which members can petition to nomi- 
nate, to call a meeting, or to form a unit, and 
can express ideas, propose activities, or speak 
out on issues. Attention was also called to the 
series of four articles beginning in the Janu- 
ary 1969 issue of the ALA Bulletin entitled 
*Know Your ALA" as a source of informa- 
tion on current activities which may merit 
support, enhancement, or disapproval, and on 
gaps in the Association's activities that should 
be filled. 

The meeting was closed after a collection 
was taken of funds to support interim activi- 
ties. Ruth Warncke 





Committees 





Advisory Committee to the Office for 
Recruitment (LAD) 


The Advisory Committee to the Office of 
Recruitment discussed the possibility of re- 
naming the Office the “Office of Library Man- 
power." The Advisory Committee supported 
the proposal of the Regional Representatives 
that they be dissolved as a separate body and 
that the Advisory Committee become a twelve 
member committee with geographic represen- 
tation. 


Special Committee on ALA 
Chapter Relationships 


The Special Committee on ALA Chapter 


Relationships met on Thursday, January 30. It 
discussed the effectiveness of the orientation 
meeting for chapter councilors that had been 
held that morning. A further orientation meet- 
ing is planned for chapter councilors, presi- 
dents, and other officers of state associations 
at Atlantic City. A subcommittee was ap- 
pointed to structure the program. 

The Committee agreed to sponsor jointly 
with the Southwestern Library Association a 
proposal for a J. Morris Jones-World Book 
Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award. 

It was agreed that the report on the ques- 
tionnaire concerning the executive secretary 
operation of ALA chapters should be distrib- 
uted to those who contributed to the study 
and to state association councilors. 
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A column in the ALA Bulletin was dis- 
cussed as a possible useful device to contrib- 
ute to needed communication among the chap- 
ters. 


Awards Committee 


Of primary importance to the Awards Com- 
mittee was the consideration of a draft pro- 
posal for an ALA Scholarship Program. After 
incorporating several revisions, the proposal 
was approved for submission to Council. 

Approved by Council on January 30, 1969, 
the ALA Scholarship Program will provide 
for ALA scholarships in the sum of $2500 to 
be made to worthy students to begin and/or 
further their library education at the graduate 
level. Each recipient must enter a formal pro- 
gram of graduate study which leads to a de- 
gree or an advanced certificate at an ALA ac- 
credited school. The number of scholarships 
to be presented each year will be dependent 
on the amount of funds available in that year. 
Individuals, companies, and professional orga- 
nizations are encouraged to contribute to the 
general scholarship fund. Judith F. Krug 


Intellectual Freedom Committee 


Prior to Midwinter, the Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee (IFC) had been queried re- 
garding the necessity and desirability of revis- 
ing and/or supplementing the Freedom to 
Read Statement to meet the problems and is- 
sues of the 1970’s. While the Committee be- 
lieves some revamping may be necessary, it 
can not act unilaterally since the Statement 
was developed in conjunction with the Ameri- 
can Book Publishers Council. A representative 
of ABPC attended the IFC meeting, and it was 
decided to form an Ad Hoc Committee com- 
posed of representatives of ALA, ABPC, and 
the National Book Committee to study the 
Statement. Further action will be based on the 
outcome of this study session. 

Having surveyed similar type organizations 
and consulted with legal counsel, the IFC de- 
termined that a support fund to be used in re- 
gard to librarians who are forced to resign or 
are fired from their jobs in defense of intellec- 
tual freedom, and a program of action to be 
used in regard to institutions violating the 
spirit of the Library Bill of Rights were legal 
and feasible. A subcommittee was appointed 
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to meet in late February to draft specific plans 
and guidelines for the support fund and pro- 
gram of action. 

The program to be held by the IFC during 
the Atlantic City Conference will contain three 
parts: legislation, the support fund and pro- 
gram of action, and education. Following the 
program on Monday, the results of the study 
regarding the legality and feasibility of the 
support fund and program of action will be 
discussed. The plan for future action will also 
be presented. 

In other actions, the IFC determined that 
its Statement of Responsibility should be clar- 
ified. Several alternate wordings were sug- 
gested and following consultation with legal 
counsel, the most appropriate will be acted 
upon. 

Pending the outcome of the major promo- 
tional effort, now underway regarding the 
Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom, the com- 
mittee approved an increase in the subscrip- 
tion rate. Judith F. Krug 


Coordinating Committee on Library 
Service to the Disadvantaged 


The Coordinating Committee on Library 
Service to the Disadvantaged met for the first 
time since it was established in Kansas City. 

Following a discussion of the Committee’s 
charge, a revision in one phrase of its state- 
ment of responsibility was recommended and 
forwarded to the ALA Committee on Organi- 
zation for consideration. The revised state- 
ment was subsequently approved by Coun- 
cil. 

The Committee reviewed the Study of Li- 
brary Service to the Disadvantaged sponsored 
by the Special Committee on Economic Op- 
portunity Programs, now dissolved. The re- 
port is based on responses to questionnaires 
from public libraries serving populations over 
15,000. Five subcommittees were appointed 
with the assignment of determining the princi- 
ples involved and identifying problems that 
need solution in the areas of library educa- 
tion, staffing, administration and finance, 
kinds of groupings being reached. and devel- 
opment and evaluation of library programs 
for the disadvantaged. It is expected that the 
results will culminate in a blueprint for the 
development and promotion of effective activi- 
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ties to be carried out by various units of ALA 
or referred to other agencies. Ruth Warncke 


Committee on Legislation 


Action items on the agenda included prepa- 
ration and approval of two resolutions, which 
were submitted to Council and adopted by 
that body on January 30, for transmittal to 
the Congress. The first resolution endorsed the 
recommendations of the National Advisory 
Commission on Libraries that а permanent 
National Commission on Libraries and Infor- 
mation Science be established to serve as a 
long-range federal planning agency. The sec- 
ond resolution urged the Congress to ap- 
propriate funds, already authorized, for the 
construction of the James Madison Memorial 
Library, as an addition to the Library of Con- 
gress. 

The COL discussed, in depth, possible revi- 
sion of the Library Services and Construction 
Act, which is expected to be extended in this 
first session. An ad hoc committee was ap- 
pointed to develop specific recommendations 
for LSCA amendments. 

In accordance with the Committee on Orga- 
nization’s directive, a subcommittee was 
formed to evaluate the organization and state- 
ments of responsibility of the COL and its di- 
vision subcommittees. 

Edmon Low, chairman of the COL Subcom- 
mittee on Copyright, reported that representa- 
tives of ALA and the Association of Research 
Libraries are working together in an effort to 
reach an agreement on some of the very diffi- 
cult issues involved in the Copyright Revision 
Bill, which has already been introduced in the 
Senate and will probably be acted upon soon 
after Easter. 

During the last hour of the meeting on 
Monday, the Committee met with chairmen of 
the various division legislative subcommittees. 
The subcommittee chairmen were asked to re- 
quest their divisions to react to the recommen- 
dations and implications of the Report of the 
National Advisory Commission on Libraries, 
and to relay these reactions back to the COL. 
Clem H. Hall 


Membership Committee 


The ad hoc, fact-finding Subcommittee to 
Study ALA Dues Structure met for the first 


time at four closed hearings and one open 
hearing at Washington, D.C., to solicit ideas, 
opinions, and information relating to all as- 
pects of the present ALA dues schedule. On 
the basis of data gathered and analyzed, the 
Subcommittee will submit recommendations, 
including a revised dues schedule, for ap- 
proval to the ALA Membership Committee, 
Executive Board, and Council after a report is 
published in the May ALA Bulletin. If the re- 
vised dues schedule is approved as it appears 
in the May Bulletin, the Constitution and By- 
laws Committee then must prepare and submit 
the necessary amendment to Council meeting 
at the Atlantic City Conference for approval. 
The proposed dues schedule and accompany- 
ing amendment next will be placed on the 
Membership Meeting docket at Atlantic City 
for action. 

The ALA Membership Committee recom- 
mended that its Subcommittee to Study Stu- 
dent Memberships refer to the newly formed 
Subcommittee to Study ALA Dues Structure a 
proposal to establish a separate student mem- 
bership category. The student category was 
proposed as a substitute for the present ALA 
complimentary six-month student membership 
program and to include persons enrolled full- 
time or part-time as undergraduates or gradu- 
ates in library and information science or re- 
lated technical programs and in both ALA ac- 
credited and non-accredited schools. It was 
further suggested that a nominal fee of $5 
would cover membership in one division, sub- 
scription to the ALA Bulletin and publications 
of the division chosen, and automatice afli- 
ation. with Junior Members Round Table. 


David W. Salan 


National Library Week Committee 


A session on NLW Workshop Planning was 
held on Monday night, January 27, attended 
by ALA and NLW headquarters staff repre- 
sentatives, the chairman of the ALA National 
Library Week Committee, and two guests 
from Florida and California, who described 
the 1968 NLW programs in their states. 

An outline of objectives of the 1969 NLW 
workshops was studied and discussed, and the 
report of the 1968 workshops and testimonies 
of the guests on the programs in their states 
indicated that a lack of real understanding ex- 
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ists in the field concerning the relationship be- 
tween NLW goals and state goals. It was felt 
that there is not enough support from the state 
associations and that there is need for more 
continuity in appointments of state executive 
directors. The format of the NLW workshops 
was anlayzed, and some changes recom- 
mended for 1969. 

The ALA Committee on National Library 
Week met on Tuesday morning, January 28. 
The Committee's purpose and responsibilities 
were reviewed, including the recommenda- 
tions of the 1967 NLW Evaluation Committee 
regarding ALA's responsibilities for NLW, 
and the concerns about goals and program ex- 
pressed in the workshop planning session. 

Mr. Jennison reported that sales of NLW 
promotion materials are greater at this point 
than they have been at the same time in any 
other year. 

Plans for Atlantic City were discussed. The 
program meeting will be devoted to over-rid- 
ing issues of the day and NLW relations to 
them. The announcement of the 1969 NLW 
Grolier Award will be made, and the chair- 
man of the NLW Steering Committee for 
1969—70 will be introduced. 

It was agreed that work on division guide- 
lines for the NLW subcommittees will be done 
by the Committee in the near future through 
the mail. 

The budget for 1969—70 was discussed and 
it was decided that a request for full support 
of the NLW program will be submitted, in- 
cluding reinstatement of the full-time position 


at ALA Headquarters. Ruth Warncke 


Office for Library Education 


In its meeting on January 28, the Commii- 
tee on Accreditation voted to accredit the pro- 
gram leading to the degree of Master of Li- 
brary Science offered by the School of Li- 
brary and Information Science, University of 
Western Ontario, London, Ontario. This is the 
fourth Canadian school to be granted accredi- 
tation by the ALA, and brings the list of ac- 
credited schools to 45, the largest number ever 
accredited under the present Standards. 

Other business included the approval of vis- 
its to five schools during the Spring of 1969 
to evaluate their programs for accreditation 
purposes; the analysis of continuing review 
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reports from the 44 schools now on the ac- 
credited list; and the confirmation of dates in 
March for a special meeting of the Committee 
to re-examine its Continuing Review proce- 
dures and to discuss other policy matters. 

On Wednesday, January 29, the Special 
Committee on National Manpower Programs 
held an “Open Hearing” at which representa- 
tives of ten units of the ALA, and the Presi- 
dents Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped reported on their recent activi- 
ties related to manpower. Mary V. Gaver, 
chairman of the Special Committee, acted as 
chairman of the Hearing, and invited ques- 
tions from the floor after each presentation. 
Members of the Special Committee were pres- 
ent to raise questions of their own, and to re- 
spond to questions from the audience. Lester 


Asheim 


Library Technology Program: 
Advisory Committee 


The meeting was called to discuss the Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton report on the Library Tech- 
nology Program. However, the report was re- 
ceived so late that no discussion occurred. 
There was a simple report by the chairman of 
the committee and the director of the office on 
the content of the report. There was a report 
of discussions looking to the long-range financ- 
ing of certain of the LTP activities and staff- 
ing for these activities. The committee will 
meet in the next few weeks for a thorough re- 
view of the Booz, Allen & Hamilton report. 
Forrest Carhart, Jr. 


Office for Research and Development: 
Advisory Committee 


Other than routine business, the ORD Advi- 
sory Committee discussed further the need for 
a national research planning conference and 
heard a report of the Booz, Allen & Hamilton 
study of the Library Technology Program, 
which also took into account certain aspects of 
the Office for Research and Development. For- 
rest Carhart, Jr. 
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makes a smooth 
operating library 


B These Worden installations give you an 
idea of the wide choice of equipment avail- 
able to equip a modern learning resources 
center. Use the experienced assistance of 
our Design Service to help you 

plan your library. apo 


THE WORDEN COMPANY 
HOLLAND, MICH. 49423 
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All Departures After The ALA Summer Convention 


first class hotels most meals— professional multilingual tour escorts—comprehensive sightseeing—por- 
terage—transfers—transportation by regularly scheduled airlines (all prices per person sharing twin 


bedroom) 


28-DAY ENCHANTING ORIENT TOUR 


Departure July 6— 
Return August 2— 


30-DAY SOUTH PACIFIC TOUR 
Departure July 5— 


Return August 4— 


28-DAY GRAND EUROPE TOUR 
Departure June 29— 

Return July 26— 

28-DAY SCANDINAVIA AND BRITISH 
Departure June 28— 

Return July 25— 

27-DAY YUGOSLAVIA-ISRAEL-GREECE 


Departure June 30— 
Return July 26— 


from NEW YORK 
from CHICAGO 
from WEST COAST 


from NEW YORK 
from CHICAGO 
from LOS ANGELES 


from NEW YORK 


ISLES 


from NEW YORK 


from NEW YORK 


27-DAY SPAIN-NORTH AFRICA-PORTUGAL 


Departure June 29— 
Return July 26— 


from NEW YORK 


29-DAY AFRICA TOUR (EAST & WEST AFRICA) 


Departure July 14— 
Return August 12— 


from CHICAGO 


all 


inclusive $1,535.00 
inclusive $1,495.00 
inclusive $1,325.00 


inclusive $1,640.00 
inclusive $1,595.00 
inclusive $1,395.00 


875.00 


inclusive $ 


inclusive $1,025.00 


inclusive $1,215.00 


$ 880.00 


inclusive 


$1,894.00 


inclusive 


UNITOURS INC. 
55 East Washington Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60602 


PLEASE MAIL DETAILED ITINERARY FOR TOUR 
DEPARTURE DATE 


FULL NAME (please print) 


Address: 


Phone 726-1824 (area code 312) or write to: 


DETACH AND MAIL 
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national and international 
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This is the last of a four-part series based on 
the “Program Memorandum” (ninth edition) 
which was prepared as a working paper for 
the Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 
mittee (Pebco) at the 1969 Midwinter Meet- 
ing in Washington, D.C. The earlier sections 
of this series can be found in the January, 
February, and March issues of the Bulletin. 


Publishing for the Profession 


ALA is a major publisher in the field of li- 
brarianship. Under the direction of the As- 
sociate Director for Publishing Services, a 
newly created position, all publishing activi- 
ties are coordinated. The ALA Editorial Com- 
mittee determines needs of the profession and 
arranges for the publication of manuscripts 
that will meet those needs. All other units of 
ALA may commission or prepare a variety of 
separate items for publication by ALA, and 
may promote the publication of needed mate- 
rials by publishers outside of ALA. 

In accordance with its liberal policy of per- 
mitting use of its publications by libraries, au- 
thors, teachers, students and government agen- 
cies, ALA expects to grant a number of per- 
missions to quote, reproduce, or reprint mate- 
rials and a few permissions to make miscella- 


neous adaptations and other use of ALA pub- 
lications during the year. 

The ALA Publishing Board establishes 
publishing policies with the approval of the 
Executive Board and with benefit of counsel 
from other bodies of the Association. 

An important part of the publishing pro- 
gram is the publication of twenty-eight serials, 
listed below: 

ALA Bulletin. American Library Associa- 
tion (ALA). 11 issues; published monthly, 
except bimonthly July-August. Free to mem- 
bers: not available by subscription. Single 
copy 504. 

ALA Headquarters Reporter (ALA Head- 
quarters Staff Association). Irregular; to 
ALA headquarters staff and ALA Executive 
Board. 

ALA Public Relations Reporter. ALA 
Public Relations Office (PRO). Monthly. $8 a 
year, by subscription. 

AHIL Quarterly. Association of Hospital 
and Institution Libraries (AHIL). Quarterly. 
Free to division members; not available by 
subscription. 

Armed Forces Librarians Newsletter. 
Armed Forces Librarians Section, Public Li- 
brary Association (PLA). Spring and Fall 
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issues; to Section members only. 

The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulle- 
tin. ALA Publishing. 23 issues per year. Twice 
a month, September through July, once in Au- 
gust. $10 a year, by subscription. Single cop- 
ies, 656. 

CHOICE. Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries (ACRL). 11 issues. Monthly 
except bimonthly July-August. $20 a year, by 
subscription. Single copies, $2. Reviews on 
cards: subscription, $80 per year. 

College and Research Libraries. Association 
of College and Research Libraries (ACRL). 6 
bimonthly journals and 11 newsletters (ACRL 
News). Subscription, $10 a year. Free to 
ACRL members. Single copies, $1.50. 

Exhibit. Exhibits Round Table (ERT). 
Quarterly. Free to Round Table members; not 
available by subscription. 

Facts and Faces, The ALA Council. Distrib- 
uted to registrants at the Annual Conference. 
An illustrated biographical handbook pre- 
pared annually by the Reference Services Di- 
vision (RSD) in cooperation with the H. W. 
Wilson Company. 

Journal of Library Automation. Informa- 
tion Science and Automation Division 
(ISAD). Quarterly. A journal of research 
publishing original work in the field of li- 
brary automation and reviews of books of in- 
terest. Printed on permanent-durable paper 
and conforming to all aspects of USASI Stan- 
dard 239.1-1967 (USA standard for periodi- 
cals: format and arrangement) and to the In- 
ternational Organization for Standardization 
recommendation R30 (Bibliographical Strip). 
Free to ISAD members, others $10 per year. 
Single copies, $3.50. 

Just Between Ourselves. Public Library As- 
sociation (PLA). 3 times a year; to PLA 
members only. Members of the American As- 
sociation of State Libraries (ASL) will re- 
ceive it іп 1968-69 in lieu of the ASL Presi- 
dent's Newsletter. 

Leads, a fact sheet. International Relations 
Round Table (IRRT). Quarterly. Free to 
Round Table members; not available by sub- 
scription. 

Library Resources and Technical Services. 
Resources and Technical Services Division 
(RTSD). Quarterly. Free to RTSD members. 
Subscription, $5. Single copies, $1.25. 
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Library Services To Labor Newsletter. 
AFL/CIO-ALA (ASD) Joint Committee on 
Library Service to Labor Groups. Twice a 
year. Free to members of Adult Services Divi- 
sion (ASD) and selected labor officials; not 
available by subscription. 

Library Technology Reports. Library Tech- 
nology Program (LTP). 6 issues, bimonthly. 
Price, $100. Single copies, $20 ($17 to sub- 
scribers). 

Library Technology Reports: Portfolio Se- 
ries. Library Technology Program (LTP). To 
date single subject issues at $35 each. 

Newsletter. Adult Services Division (ASD). 
4 issues a year. Free to ASD members; not 
available by subscription. 

Newsletter. Library Education Division 
(LED). Quarterly. Free to LED members; not 
available by subscription. 

Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom. ALA 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom. 6 issues, 
Price, $3. Five subscriptions to the same ad- 
dress, $12. Typographical format redesigned 
in 1969. 

Promotionally Speaking. ALA Membership 
Promotion Office. Monthly newsletter for the 
Membership Committee. Not available by sub- 
scription. 

Public Library Trustee. American Library 
Trustee Association (ALTA). Quarterly. Free 
to ALTA members; not available by subscrip- 
tion. 

Recruitment Newsletter. Office for Recruit- 
ment (OFR), Library Administration Divi- 
sion (LAD). Quarterly. Free to members of 
the recruiting network. Not available by sub- 
scription. 

RQ. Reference Services Division (RSD). 
Quarterly. Free to members of RSD; not 
available by subscription. Index to all volumes 
published separately. 

School Libraries. American Association of 
School Librarians (AASL). Quarterly. Free 
to AASL members; not available by subscrip- 
tion. 

SORT. Staff Organizations Round Table. 
Quarterly. Free to members of the round 
table; not available by subscription. 

Top of the News. Children’s Services Divi- 
sion (CSD) and Young Adult Services Divi- 
sion (YASD). Quarterly. Free to members of 
CSD and YASD; not available by subscrip- 
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tion. 

Washington Newsletter. ALA Washington 
Office. Irregular (minimum of 12 issues a 
year). $5 per year. 


International Relations 


The International Relations Office (IRO) 
concerns itself with the improvement and 
maintenance of the quality of library re- 
sources, services, and personnel in countries 
beyond the borders of the United States and 
Canada. It seeks to identify needs and opportu- 
nities 1) by establishing and maintaining con- 
tacts with appropriate individuals and organi- 
zations both within the U.S. and abroad; 2) 
by reconnaissance visits to foreign countries 
as these seem timely and appropriate; and 3) 
by such other means as may seem desirable 
from time to time. Once identified needs and 
opportunities are defined as to details, and 
judgments are made as to feasibility, methods 
of accomplishment, and priority of need. 

The growing attention paid by the U.S. 
government to the role of books and libraries 
in economic development has led to new op- 
portunities for ALA to participate in govern- 
ment activities where Association and govern- 
ment objectives and goals are compatible. 
Most significantly, a contract between ALA 
and the U.S. Agency for International Devel- 
opment (AID) led to the establishment of 
a project office within the International Rela- 
tions Office in Washington, D.C., to provide 
advice and assistance to AID. The Director of 
IRO and the Project Officer have made survey 
trips to Asia and Latin America, where they 
identified the library and book needs of se- 
lected countries. A full-time library advisor is 
now assigned to the AID mission in Venezuela 
under an AID/ALA contract. ALA proposals 
for library advisors in other countries are 
under study by AID and the Ford Founda- 
tion. 

The Office is prepared to, and often does, 
administer projects that are funded by grants 
or contractual arrangements. For example, a 
foundation may decide to support an effort to 
strengthen a library school in Asia. The IRO 
will select the necessary consultants and fac- 
ulty and place them on its own payroll; it will 
aid in the selection of persons from abroad 
for training in the U.S. and will make ar- 


rangements for their travel and study; it will 
find the right persons to prepare manuals and 
textbooks when necessary and will supervise 
their production. 

IRO presently administers several grants 
for private foundations in their programs of 
institutional development overseas. A Ford 
Foundation grant for assistance in rehabilitat- 
ing the library of the University of Algiers 
began in January 1967 and is scheduled to 
continue until July of 1969. A Ford Founda- 
tion program of assistance to Haile Sellassie I 
University in Addis Ababa was initiated in 
1965 and will continue through 1971. A Rock- 
efeller Foundation program to support the De- 
partment of Library Science at the University 
of Delhi, begun in 1961, will continue until 
May, 1971. A Ford Foundation grant to assist 
the library of the University of Brasilia has 
been completed. 

IRO has been assigned responsibility for 
administering the annual Multi-National Li- 
brarian Project of the Department of State. 
Last year's program included a special semi- 
nar on librarianship in the U.S., a six-week 
internship in an appropriate library, and a 
study tour of selected libraries. The program 
for the current year will be similar, with the 
special seminar scheduled at the University of 
Pittsburgh's Graduate School of Library and 
Information Science. 

ALA continues to participate with the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association and the Department 
of State in the Jointly Sponsored Program for 
Foreign Librarians, in which selected librari- 
ans from other countries receive eleven 
months of work experience in a U.S. library. 
This program was not funded during the cur- 
rent year due to Department of State budge- 
tary restrictions. 

Other activities of IRO include the follow- 
ing: assisting librarians from abroad in 
scheduling study tours of the U.S.; advising 
librarians and others about libraries and li- 
brary education in the U.S. and abroad; 
maintaining a roster of librarians who have 
indicated an interest in working abroad and 
advising qualified individuals of openings 
overseas which come to ALA's attention; 
maintaining ALA's liaison with international 
organizations and other professional associa- ' 
tions concerned with book and library activity 
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abroad; serving the American library profes- 
sion as the responsible agency for supplying 
information regarding libraries and librarian- 
ship overseas. 

The International Relations Committee 
(IRC) serves as an advisory committee to 
IRO, in addition to promoting the exchange 
of librarians between the United States and 
other countries; assisting in the exchange of 
professional literature and encouraging the 
better use of libraries, library materials and 
bibliographic tools throughout the world. IRC 
is responsible for liaison between ALA and 
the International Federation of Library Asso- 
ciations (IFLA) and makes arrangements for 
the accreditation of Association members at- 
tending the annual IFLA conference. The 
Committee accredited forty delegates to the 
meeting held in Frankfurt in September 1968. 

During the past year, IRC has studied the 
programs and activities of the various units of 
the Association concerned with international 
relations, and will present its observations and 
recommendations to the Committee on Orga- 
nization early next year. 

Special ALA advisory committees for the 
development programs at the Universities of 
Brasilia and Delhi function as subcommittees 
of IRC. The Subcommittee to Aid Italian Li- 
braries is supporting the work of U.S. consul- 
tants advising the National Central Library in 
Florence on certain administrative matters 
and on a program of aid to the Biblioteca 
Vieusseux. The Committee is charged with ex- 
penditure of funds donated to ALA for relief 
of Italian libraries and is seeking additional 
funds to supplement those already donated. 
(For full report, see the letter from chairman 
Arthur Hamlin on p. 1337 in the December 
1968 ALA Bulletin.) 

The Subcommittee for Liaison with Japa- 
nese Librarians is concerned broadly with 
ALA's ongoing programs relating to Japan 
and specifically with such immediate activities 
as: a conference in Japan in May 1969 on the 
role of libraries in higher education and re- 
search; regular visits of American consultant 
librarians to Japan: and a systematic program 
by which Japanese librarians might regularly 
visit the United States for study, observation, 
' and consultation. 

One of the major objectives of the Panel on 
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Unesco, a subcommittee of IRC, is to serve as 
a communication link between Unesco, ALA, 
other interested organizations and the library 
profession. A Panel member currently serves 
on Unesco's International Advisory Commit- 
tee to the Department of Documentation, 
Archives and Libraries. The Panel suggests li- 
brary program activities to Unesco and rec- 
ommends American librarians for vacancies 
in the Unesco Secretariat and overseas mis- 
sions. 

Other activities are carried on by divisional 
subcommittes of IRC. The subcommittee of 
the Young Adult Services Division (YASD) 
is planning to distribute reprints of a series of 
articles on international developments in 
school librarianship appearing in the ALA 
Bulletin in 1969. 

A meeting planned by the AASL subcom- 
mittee and the International Steering Commit- 
tee for School Librarianship convened at the 
World Confederation of the Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession (WCOTP) meeting 
in Dublin in July 1968. Twenty-eight coun- 
tries sent representatives and 150 persons at- 
tended the meeting. The group took action to 
continue the International Steering Committee 
and to study further the establishment of an 
international Council. The WCOTP Executive 
Board approved committee status for this 
group. An exhibit of bibliographies and other 
materials sent from several countries evi- 
denced some progress in international commu- 
nication. 

1967 Children’s Books of International In- 
terest, selected by the Children's Service Divi- 
sion subcommittee of IRC, was prepared for 
distribution to the Children’s Subsection, 
Public Library Section, International Federa- 
tion of Library Associations (IFLA), at the 
Frankfurt conference, 1968. It was reprinted 
and distributed by AASL at the meeting of 
WCOTP in Dublin, July 1968. 

A report on activities of the United States 
Section of the International Board on Books 
for Young People (IBBY), including a sum- 
mary of the general status of and trends in 
books and reading, was presented at the Bien- 
nial Conference in Amriswil, Switzerland, by 
the chairman of the CSD Subcommittee. CSD 
is represented on the Executive Committee of 
the United States Section of IBBY. 
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The Association of College and Research 
Libraries (ACRL) [International Relations 
Subcommittee continued to handle requests 
for information from foreign academic librar- 
ians regarding opportunities for work or 
study in the United States. 

International developments in such areas as 
cataloging, serial publications, and reprogra- 
phy made it seem imperative to the RTSD 
Board to request the establishment of a sub- 
committee of the ALA International Relations 
Committee at the Annual Conference June 
1968, in Kansas City. 

The subcommittee of the Association of 
Hospital and Institution Libraries (AHIL) is 
compiling a list of libraries in the United 
States and Canada which may be recom- 
mended to foreign librarians wishing to see 
examples of hospital and institution library 
service in these countries. The work is being 
carried out as a contribution to the activities 
of the Hospital Libraries Subsection of IFLA. 

ALA was well represented at the IFLA 
meeting in Frankfurt, 1968. Among its 40 
delegates were the official voting delegate, ap- 
pointed by IRC; the ALA president; the ALA 
executive director; the executive secretary of 
the American Association of State Libraries 
(ASL); the president of the Public Library 
Association (PLA) who is a member of the 
ALA Executive Board; the representative of 
YASD, who is co-editor of the IFLA publica- 
tion, Library Service to Young Adults; and 
the chairman of the AHIL subcommittee to 
IRC. 

A paper on the “Training of Children's Li- 
brarians in the United States" was given by a 
representative of CSD at the Working Party 
on Training of Children's Librarians immedi- 
ately preceding the IFLA meeting, and the di- 
rector of the Office for Library Education 
(OLE) presented a paper on “Specialized Ed- 
ucation and Training of Public Librarians in 
an Industrialized and Computerized Society” 
to the Public Library Section. 

Other units of ALA interest themselves in 
various aspects of international relations. The 
International Relations Round Table (IRRT) 
continued its efforts to keep the membership 
aware of developments in international library 
activities at home and abroad through its reg- 
ularly published newsletter, LEADS. The 


Round Table also sponsored the third edition 
of Foreign Service Directory of American Li- 
brarians, containing a convenient listing of 
the overseas experience of many American li- 
brarians. The IRRT regularly hosts a recep- 
tion in honor of foreign librarians attending 
the annual ALA conference. 

Two librarians nominated by ALA and ap- 
pointed by the White House serve on the Gov- 
ernment Advisory Committee on International 
Book and Library Programs (GAC). The IRO 
director attends meetings as ALA’s official ob- 
server. 

The International Library School Commit- 
tee of the Library Education Division (LED) 
is investigating the feasibility of the establish- 
ment of an international library school. Under 
consideration is the possibility of a number of 
regional schools with a central administration. 

The Asia Foundation Grant Committee of 
LED has made grants this fall to five Asian 
students in American library schools for at- 
tendance at professional meetings. Because the 
Asia Foundation last year reduced its grant to 
ALA from $2,500 to $750, both the number 
and size of the travel assistance grants to stu- 
dents have necessarily been reduced. Renewal 
of the grant will again be requested this year. 
The LED Bogle Memorial Fund Committee 
grants funds to assist foreign non-Asian stu- 
dents to attend state and regional conferences. 
Means by which the present fund may be in- 
creased will be explored. 

The CSD Selection of Foreign Children’s 
Books Committee made the selection of titles to 
be included in the 1969 Package Library of 
Foreign Children’s Books. The Language 
Package Program, initiated and sponsored by 
CSD, makes it easy for librarians and teachers 
to obtain selected foreign children’s books. Ti- 
tles are chosen for their attractiveness and in- 
terest, and may be purchased individually or 
as a package. Included are books in French, 
Italian, Polish, German, Japanese, Russian, 
Swedish, Hebrew, Norwegian, and Spanish. 

A number of ALA publications are trans- 
lated into foreign languages. In recent months 
translation rights have been granted for a 
Spanish translation of the second edition of 
the ALA Rules for Filing Catalog Cards and a * 
Japanese translation of Present Status and Fu- 
ture Prospects of Reference/Information Ser- 
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vice. Also in process and expected to be com- 
pleted during the year are Korean, Japanese, 
Spanish, and Portuguese translations of ALA 
Cataloging Rules. 

The Editorial Committee has a translation 
of Die Kinderbuchbrücke in process for joint 
publication in Spring 1968 with Brockhamp- 
ton Press, Ltd. Leicester, England. The 
Bridge of Children’s Books is a journalistic 
account by Jella Lepman of her founding of 
the International Youth Library in postwar 
Germany. Translation is by Edith McCormick, 
an ALA staff member. 

The American Library Trustee Association 
(ALTA) is exploring development of an inter- 
national graphic symbol meaning “library.” 


Liaison with Other Organizations and Units 


As the nationally recognized representative 
of the library profession, ALA maintains liai- 
son with governmental agencies, foundations, 
other library associations (state, regional, and 
national) and other associations with relevant 
interests. These relationships are of various 
kinds, and take place at various levels. 


@ Shared units 


The American Association of School Li- 
brarians (AASL), a division of ALA, and 
since 1960 a department of the National Edu- 
cation Association (NEA), will reconsider its 
relation to NEA in light of that organization’s 
reclassification of its departments. AASL will 
have a choice of several relationships it may 
establish with NEA, but will continue to main- 
tain the office of its assistant executive secre- 
tary at or nearby the NEA Center in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


W Joint committees 


ALA maintains joint committes with the 
American Book Publishers Council Committee 
on Reading Development; the American 
Booksellers Association, and  Antiquarian 
Booksellers Association of America; the Cana- 
dian Library Association; the Catholic Li- 
brary Association; the Children's Book Coun- 
cil; and the National Education Association, 
* and participates in an Ad Hoc Joint Commit- 
tee on National Library Information Systems 
with representatives from the Medical Library 
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Association, the Special Libraries Association, 
the American Documentation [nstitute, the 
American Association of Law Libraries, the 
Association of Research Libraries, and the 
Council of National Library Associations. 

Six divisions participate in joint committees 
with other organizations. The AFL/CIO-ALA 
(ASD) Joint Committee on Library Service to 
Labor Groups plans to discuss whether there 
should be wider representation from labor 
unions on the committee at Midwinter, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1969, in light of the withdrawal 
of the United Automobile Workers from the 
AFL/CIO. 

The chairman of the American Correctional 
Association (ACA)-ALA (AHIL) Joint Com- 
mittee on Institution Libraries presented a 
paper on 1970 goals for libraries in correc- 
tional institutions at ACA's annual Congress 
of Correction in San Francisco, August 25-29. 
This session was co-sponsored by the Correc- 
tional Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Jail Association. Through the cooperation 
of the Library of Congress Division for the 
Blind and Physically Handicapped, ALA 
materials were distributed at the Association 
of Hospital and Institution Libraries (AHIL) 
exhibit booth. 

The Joint Committee of ALA and the Na- 
tional Education Association (NEA) is en- 
couraging intellectual freedom units of state 
affiliates of both national organizations to join 
together in developing educational programs 
to prevent violations of intellectual freedom. 
The NEA has issued an invitation to all parti- 
cipants to visit the NEA Center in Washing- 
ton, D.C., during the Midwinter Meeting, 
1969. Transportation, coffee, and planned 
tours and programs will be provided. 

The Joint Committee on Hospital Libraries, 
Council of National Library Associations 
(CNLA) in which AHIL participates, revised 
its organizational manual in July 1968 to in- 
clude as voting members the executive secre- 
taries of the associations represented on the 
committee, and changed its title to the Joint 
Committee on Library Service in Hospitals. 
The committee’s annual revision of the Basic 
List of Guides and Information Sources for 
Professional and Patients’ Libraries in Hospi- 
tals became available in October in 1968, and 
can be obtained from the AHIL Office. 
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W Affiliated national library associations 


Twelve associations (see ALA Bulletin, No- 
vember 1968, pp. 1247-52) are affiliated 
with ALA. At the request of the executive sec- 
retary of the Music Library Association 
(MLA), the Library Education Division 
(LED) is appointing a representative to work 
with the Subcommittee on Education and 
Training of Music Librarians of the MLA 
Committee on Standards. 

ALA units may affiliate with other national 
organizations. The Association of College and 
Research Libraries (ACRL) Subject Special- 
ists Section's Slavic and East European Sub- 
section has formally affiliated itself with the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Slavic Studies. 


m ALA representatives to other 
organizations 


ALA, or its appropriate divisions, names 
official representatives to forty other organiza- 
tions, ranging from the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science to the Wom- 
en's Joint Congressional Committee. (See 
ALA Bulletin, November 1968, pp. 1244—45, 
for complete list.) 

Representatives to the Council of National 
Organizations, to take part in planning for the 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, 1970, have been appointed by the 
American Association of School Librarians 
(AASL), the American Association of State 
Libraries (ASL), the Children's Services Divi- 
sion (CSD), the Public Library Association 
(PLA), and the Young Adult Services Divi- 
sion (YASD). 


E Other activities 


Many instances of cooperative activities un- 
dertaken by units of ALA with other institu- 
tions and associations are detailed in this re- 
port. Some additional ones, representative of 
the wide scope of ALA's interorganizational 
interests, are listed below. 

The vice-president/president-elect of the 
American Association of School Librarians 
(AASL) spoke at the Department of Rural 
Education Association, NEA, convention in 
Spokane in the fall, 1968, on the new Stan- 


dards for School Media Programs to be 
jointly published by ALA and NEA. A bus 
tour to a school library was arranged for ad- 
ministrators and supervisors. 

The Professional Relations Committee of 
AASL planned a program and luncheon dur- 
ing the National Audiovisual Association con- 
vention in Washington, D.C. Approximately 
seven hundred persons from a number of 
states attended the program on the new stan- 
dards. Other meetings planned by the Com- 
mittee are: for the annual convention of the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
(NCTE) in Milwaukee featuring the director 
of the ALA Intellectual Freedom Office, and 
presided over by the executive secretary of 
AASL; for the American Association of School 
Administrators (AASA) convention in Atlan- 
tic City featuring public school superintendents, 
library educators, and library supervisors in a 
dialogue on standards; for the International 
Reading Association annual meeting on the 
library and the encoding process in reading. 

The Children’s Services Division (CSD) 
has accepted the invitation of the Children’s 
Book Council, Inc. to co-sponsor Children’s 
Book Week. Representatives of CSD will meet 
with the Book Week Committee of the Council 
as consultants and CSD will actively encour- 
age participation in the program. 

The Liaison with Organizations Serving the 
Child Committee, CSD, is compiling a mailing 
list of national organizations. Each organiza- 
tion will be contacted to explore ways in 
which more can be done for children by work- 
ing together. A plan for CSD representation at 
national conferences of these groups is being 
initiated. 

The Boy Scouts of America Advisory Com- 
mittee, CSD, continues to prepare book lists 
for the Merit Badge pamphlets as they are re- 
vised. Recent lists completed include: Art, 
American Business, Engineering, Geology, 
Railroading. A special effort is being made to 
include audiovisual materials. 

A subcommittee of the Association of Hos- 
pital and Institution Libraries (AHIL) Spe- 
cial Projects Committee, on Resource Person- 
nel in Hospital and Institution and Allied 
Fields, is planning to compile a card file оѓ 
personnel who could serve as consultants, lec- 
turers, surveyors, etc., as required by the li- 
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Current Foundation, Industry, and Government Grants 1968—69 


(Figure shown after each project represents only that portion of the grant 
available for expenditure in the current fiscal year.) 


AMERICAN Liprary Laws (COL) $ 1,500 





Supported by: Council on Library Resources, Inc. 

ACRL Founpation Grants Project (ACRL) 53,400 
Supported by: Various donors 

CHOICE 31,850 
Supported by: Council on Library Resources, Inc. 

CONFERENCE ON BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CONTROL OF LIBRARY 5,395 
Science Literature (LED) 

CONFERENCE ON THE Book (ASD) 12,650 
Supported by: Eighth J. Morris Jones-World Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award 

EVALUATION or LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 9,833 
Supported by: Council on Library Resources, Inc. 

Hae SELLAssiE I University or ErHriorrA. (IRO) 167,400 
Supported by: Ford Foundation 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OrrIcE—AID (IRO) 96,500 
Supported by: United States Agency for International Development 

Journat or Liprary Automation (ISAD) 6,293 
Supported by: Council on Library Resources, Inc. 

Junior COLLEGE LIBRARY INronMATION CENTER. (ACRL) 9,410 
Supported by: Seventh J. Morris Jones-World Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award 

LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 96,200 


Supported by: Council on Library Resources, Inc. 
Projects administered by LTP: 


Chair Test Program 59,200 
Conservation of Library Materials 28,200 
Director's Discretionary Fund 5,000 
Evaluation of Audiovisual Equipment 39,450 
Evaluation of Library-Type Record Р1ауегз—111 10,275 
Floors and Floor Coverings 2,640 
Manual of Library Furniture 14,610 
Permanent/Durable Paper 7,278 
NATIONAL PLAN For Lrsrary Statistics (LAD) 23,400 
Supported by: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Natrona Union Catatoc (RTSD) 528,000 
Supported by: Mansell Information/Publishing, Ltd. 
OFFICE ron LIBRARY EDUCATION 15,000 
Supported by: H. W. Wilson Foundation 
OFFICE FOR LIBRARY EpucATlon—ADVIsoRY COMMITTEE 7,210 
Supported by: H. W. Wilson Foundation 
OFFICE FOR LIBRARY EDUCATION—ADVISORY COMMITTEE 9,730 
Supported by: H. W. Wilson Foundation 
Post-Master’s Stupy Ркојест (COA) 12,311 


Supported by: Eighth J. Morris Jones- World Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award 
PROJECT FOR STRENGTHENING, REVITALIZING AND 


Orcanizinc STATE Trustee Associations (ALTA) 1,985 
Supported by: Seventh J. Morris Jones-World Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award 
REVISION or STANDARDS FOR ScHooL Lipraries (AASL) 3,022 
Supported by: Sixth J. Morris Jones-World Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award 
. SCHOOL LIBRARY Manpower PnojEcT (AASL) 106,203 
Supported by: Knapp Foundation 
Unrversity or Drrgi Ркојест (IRO) 33,000 


Supported by: Rockefeller Foundation 
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ZAMBIA Project (IRO) 
Supported by: Ford Foundation 


5,000 


Projects for which grants were not made to ALA, but for 
which the Association acts as fiscal agent: 


University OF ALGIERS (IRO) 
Supported by: Ford Foundation 


37,589 





$1,439,534 





brary profession, library schools, and related 
professional organizations. 

The Adult Services Division (ASD) has ap- 
pointed a Galaxy Conference Program Com- 
mittee to plan a session at a joint conference 
sponsored by the Committee of Adult Educa- 
tion Oranizations of the Adult Education As- 
sociation of the U.S. (AEA) in Washington, 
D.C. in 1969. The ASD Committee on Rela- 
tions with State and Regional Library Asso- 
ciations will cooperate in publicizing the Con- 
ference. 


Support of Program 


The Association’s expenditure budgets for 
1968—69 total $4,762,442 as of September 1, 
1968, from all sources. 

$1,468,808 of this amount was budgeted by 
the ALA Executive Board for General Funds 
programs and purposes. Also approved was 
$204,140 for division periodicals and newslet- 
ters. Income to support these expenditures 


comes during 1968-69 (in addition to the bal- 
ance in General Funds on September 1, 1968) 
principally from membership dues, endow- 
ment income, advertising and the annual 
meetings. 

$1,649,960 of the total amount was budg- 
eted from Publishing Funds. This includes 
$825,507 for the Publishing Program, 
$505,065 for The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin, $206,477 for the ALA Bulle- 
tin, and $112,911 for other ALA publishing 
activities. Income to support Publishing 
Funds expenditures will come during 1968—69 
(in addition to cash balances in Publishing 
Funds on September 1, 1968) from the sales 
of publications and advertising space. 

A significant number of important pro- 
grams are supported by grants from founda- 
tions, industry, and the government. These 
amounts for 1968—69 total $1,439,534. The 
grants are listed on p. 510 with an indication 
of the units of the Association responsible for 
the projects. өөө 








PRINTS & Low 
CATALOG CARDS ©” cost 


Hundreds of Libraries—big and small—now print 
3x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
pier cag мыч new precision geared stencil rinter 
ed for Library requirements. - 
A kms ear Guarantee. FREE— Write 
DAY for МЫ a, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 14, Chicago 40 





A SPELL-BINDING BOOK 


ANGOLA BELOVED 
by T. Ernest Wilson $3.95 
About the litle known but 
much in the news Angola; the 
story of a pioneer mission sta- 
tion in the heart of Africa—told 
with humor, warmth and insight of 40 years' 
experience. Illustrations—Bibliography—Index 





New Loizeaux Brothers 
F R E E Catalog of Publications 


LOIZEAUX BROTHERS, Inc. 
Dept. ALA, P.O. Box 70, Neptune, N.J. 07753 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER 


Zu G0 DY 


TIME HAS BEEN RECORDED FROM THE VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS 
TO MAN'S CONQUEST OF OUTER SPACE 






Recordings on History, 
Social Sciences, Foreign 
Languages and 
Instructional Records 
are available to you at 
our special discount | li 
prices. | | 


Our Discount Ranges from 


OVER 380 DIFFERENT 
LABELS of ALL CATEGORIES 
SUCH AS 
CLASSICAL © SEMI-CLASSICAL e 2110-1)” f 
OPERA © POPULAR e JAZZ • G 


FOLK MUSIC © SHOWS © PLAYS e 
ROCK n ROLL е READINGS e ACCORDING to size of ONE ORDER: 


up to 50 RECORDS ............... 30% OFF 
up to 100 RECORDS ...... 3349, OFF 
up to 250 RECORDS ........ 35% OFF 
300 RECORDS or MORE . .40% OFF 


POETRY e COMEDY etc., etc., etc. 





Records delivered on open account 


a (ur PRE-RECORDED TAPE 
DISCOUNTS range from 25% to 30% 


LIBRARY PERSONNEL are asked to pre-pay their orders including 50¢ to cover all post- 
age charges. Above prices to all staff personnel, no open accounts to staff personnel, 
please. 

e 


Be sure YOU get Sam Goody's comprehensive catalog of Speech, Litera- 
ture, Drama and Poetry contains 15,000 poems, plays, and sonnets. 









Send for your copy today. The price is $1.00. However, a credit 
will be given with receipt of your first order. 


e 
PLEASE REFER to THIS AD 
For further information write: Mr. Schaffner 


SAM GOODY * 46-35 54th Road * Maspeth, New York 11378 
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MODEL INTERLIBRARY LOAN CODE 





FOR REGIONAL, STATE, 


LOCAL, OR OTHER SPECIAL 


GROUPS OF LIBRARIES 


Comments on Adapting the Model Code 


The text of the model code presented here is 
intended to include as many provisions as pos- 
sible which would be applicable to a variety 
of situations. This explains what on a careful 
analysis might seem to be ambiguous or con- 
tradictory statements. Groups of libraries plan- 
ning to use the model code must realize that it 
cannot be adopted without changes which will 
reflect the special circumstances of particular 
areas. 

It should be further understood that the In- 
terlibrary Loan Committee of the ALA Refer- 
ence Services Division does not intend to 
suggest that the solutions offered here are the 
only possible ones. 

It is important that all libraries participate 
in the preliminary discussions and formulation 
of a local code. No library should be expected 
to subscribe automatically, or without reser- 


vations, to a code because it happens to be 
located in a given geographical area or to 
belong to a particular group of libraries. 

Matters not spelled out in this model code 
(for example, screening and routing proce- 
dures, charges for photocopying, special con- 
tractual agreements, designated resource li- 
braries) should be explicitly stated in detail 
when a given group of libraries agrees upon 
a code. 

There should be some provisions for revi- 
sions in the light of changing conditions and 
needs. The local code and a manual for pro- 
cedures should be widely distributed. 


MARJORIE KARLSON, CHAIRMAN 
Reference Services Division 
Interlibrary Loan Committee 
Washington University Library 
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The Model Code 


This code is a voluntary agreement adopted 
Бу — on... to govern 
interlibrary lending among libraries [in the 

region, in the state of 

, in the metropolitan area of 

, OF L—- -. ‘group of 
—____________ libraries]. Although correlated 
with the ALA National Interlibrary Loan 
Code, 1968 (adopted by the Reference Service 
Division, acting for the American Library As- 
sociation on June 27, 1968) this local code is 
intended to promote a more liberalized inter- 
library loan policy among the libraries adopt- 
ing it. It is based on the premise that lending 
among libraries for the use of an individual 
[in the region, in the state of 

, etc.] is in the public interest 
and should be encouraged. However, liberal 
interlibrary lending should be no substitute 
for the development of adequate collections 
based on the needs of the service areas repre- 
sented, in libraries and library systems. 

This code may be further expanded or mod- 
ified to meet the particular interests of partici- 
pating libraries. 

The American Library Association has 
published! a procedures manual suggested for 
use in implementing the national code; li- 
braries requesting materials on loan under the 
provisions of the local code are urged to fol- 
low the recommendations of the manual. 


I. Definition 


l. Interlibrary loans are transactions in 
which library materials are made avail- 
able by one library to another; for the 
purposes of this code they also include 
the provision of copies as substitutes for 
loans of the original materials. 


II. Purpose 


l. Since it is increasingly evident that it is 
impossible for any one library to be 
self-sufficient, and in the belief that the 
furtherance of knowledge is in the gen- 
eral interest, interlibrary borrowing and 
lending is regarded by the libraries sub- 
scribing to this agreement as essential to 
library service. 


‘Not yet published. 
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III. Responsibility of Lending Libraries 

1. Lending libraries have the responsibili- 
ty of informing borrowing libraries of 
any failure to observe the provisions of 
this code, and if necessary may invoke 
the provisions stated in Sec. XII. 

2. Lending libraries will practice as liberal 
and unrestrictive a policy as is possible 
in interlibrary loans, with due consider- 
ation to the interests of their primary 
clientele. 


IV. Responsibility of Borrowing Libraries 


1. It is recognized that interlibrary lending 
does not relieve any library of the re- 
sponsibility of developing its own collec- 
tion. Each library will provide the re- 
sources to meet the ordinary study, edu- 
cational, instructional, informational, 
and research needs of its users. Requests 
to borrow from other libraries will be 
limited to those items which the library 
might not be expected to own. No library 
should depend upon another to supply 
the normal needs of its clientele except 
under special agreement for such service. 

2. Borrowing libraries will make every ef- 
fort to exhaust their own resources be- 
fore resorting to interlibrary loans. 

3. Borrowing libraries will screen carefully 
all applications for loans, rejecting those 
which do not conform to this code. (See 
also Art. VII, Conditions of Loans; Art. 
IX, Form of Request.) 


V. Scope 


1. Any type of library material needed for 
the purposes of study, instruction, infor- 
mation, or research may be requested on 
loan or in photocopy from another li- 
brary. The lending library has the privi- 
lege of deciding in each case whether a 
particular item should or should not be 
provided, and whether the original or a 
copy should be sent. These decisions 
may be determined by the nature of the 
material or its physical condition, the de- 
gree of active demand for the material 
requested [or other reasons specifically 
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indicated in this agreement]. 


. Under the terms of this agreement it is 
permissible to request on interlibrary 
loan: 

a. Materials collected in specialized sub- 
ject fields and in special nonrestricted 
collections; 

b. Materials collected under special ac- 
quisition agreements; 

c. Materials bought under special grant 
or other programs intended to pro- 
mote economical use of the total re- 
sources of the area; 

d. Reference materials whenever lending 
might not hinder the service of the 
lending library. 


. Under the terms of this agreement, bor- 
rowing libraries will not ordinarily re- 
quest: 


a. Books in current and/or recurring de- 
mand; 

b. Bulky or fragile materials; 

c. Rare materials; 

d. A large number of titles for one per- 
son at any one time; 

e. Duplicates of titles already owned; 

f. Materials which can be copied 
cheaply ; 

g. Materials for class, reserve, or other 
group use. 


. Each participating library will prepare a 
statement of its interlibrary loan policies 
and procedures to further supplement the 
national and [regional, 
state, local] code and will make this 
statement available to all participating 
libraries. 


VI. Expenses 


1. The borrowing library should be pre- 
pared to assume any costs charged by 
the lending library as agreed upon in 
this code. If the charges are more than 
nominal, and not authorized beforehand 
by the borrowing library, the lending li- 
brary will inform the requesting library 
and obtain authorization to proceed with 
the transaction. Borrowing libraries 
should attempt to anticipate charges and 
authorize them on the initial request. 


VII. 


. The borrowing library will honor any 


. In the interests of efficiency the lending 


library may agree to absorb nominal 
costs for: 


a. Postage; 
b. Photocopying; 
c. Insurance. 


. Libraries may make special contractual 


or other arrangements, including finan- 
cial reimbursement or other adjustments, 
in recognition of costs incurred by li- 
braries whose resources are used exten- 
sively under this agreement. 


Conditions of Loans 


limitations on use imposed by the lend- 
ing library. 


. Unless specifically forbidden by the lend- 


ing library, it is assumed that copying is 
permitted, provided that it is in accor- 
dance with copyright law and ALA pol- 
icy and further, provided no damage to 
the original volume will result. 


. The borrowing library is responsible for 


returning loans promptly and in good 
condition. 


. The safety of borrowed materials is the 


responsibility of the borrowing library. 
The borrowing library will meet all costs 
of repair or replacement in accordance 
with the preferences of the lending li- 
brary. 


VIII. Placement of Requests 
l. Special arrangements for lending of 


materials by designated resource li- 
braries may be made within the context 
of this agreement. Requests should be 
routed through such established channels 
as may be agreed upon by libraries par- 
ticipating in a local, state, or regional 
plan for library service. 


. Every effort will be made to locate mate- 


rials through available local, state, and 
regional union catalogs, book catalogs, 
and union lists. 


. Requests may be made by mail, or trans- 


mitted by special or regularly scheduled. 
messenger service, using the standard 
ALA form or the ALA photoduplication 
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form (or a mutually acceptable form) or 
by teletype, using a format based on the 
standard form. When mutually agree- 
able, telephone requests are acceptable 
and shall be confirmed by the mailing 
of the standard form unless the lending 
library waives this record. 


. No library will lend directly to an indi- 


vidual on an interlibrary loan basis, ex- 
cept by mutual agreement between the 
borrowing and the lending libraries. 


IX. Form of Request 


I. 


Materials requested must be described as 
completely and accurately as possible 
following accepted bibliographic prac- 
tice. 


. All items requested shall be verified in 


standard bibliographic tools and sources 
of verification cited. When the item re- 
quested cannot be verified, the statement 
"cannot verify" shall be indicated, and 
complete information as to source of 
reference furnished. 


. If verification is disregarded, or the bib- 


liographic data is incorrect, and unless 
special agreement otherwise provides, 
the lending library may return the re- 
quest unfilled without special effort to 
identify the reference. 


- The name and status (position or other 


identifying information) of the individ- 
ual for whom the material is being re- 
quested shall appear on the request 
form. 


. All requests and shipments shall be con- 


spicuously labeled “Interlibrary Loan." 


X. Duration of Loan 


А 


2. 
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Unless otherwise specified by the lending 
library, the duration of the loan shall be 
calculated as the time the item is to be in 
the borrowing library, disregarding the 
time spent in transit. The period of loan 
shall be that ordinarily extended by the 
lending library. 


Renewal requests shall be kept to a mini- 


mum. The renewal request shall be sent 
in time to reach the lending library 
before the due date. The lending li- 
brary should respond to renewal requests 
promptly; if it does not, it will be as- 
sumed that renewal for the same period 
as the original loan is granted. 


. The loan period specified by the lending 


library should be appropriate to the type 
of material. 


- The borrowing library is responsible for 


returning interlibrary loans promptly 
and in good condition. 


. Material on loan is subject to recall at 


any time and the borrowing library shall 
comply promptly. 


XI. Notification and Acknowledgement 


1. 


2. 


XII. 


. Continued disregard of the provisions of 


The lending library shall notify the bor- 
rowing library promptly whether or not 
the material is being sent; if the material 
cannot be supplied, the lending library 
shall state the reason. 


Except in the case of very valuable ship- 
ments, no acknowledgement of receipt is 
necessary. If there is undue delay in re- 
ceipt of shipments, the borrowing library 
shall notify the lending library so that a 
search may be initiated. 


Violation of the Code 


this code shall be sufficient reason for 
suspension of borrowing privileges. 


—Adopted by the ALA 
Reference Services Division 
Interlibrary Loan Committee 
June 26, 1968 and 

Revised January 28, 1969 
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COMING APRIL 14 


С aífirmation of the joy, the beauty of life, 
a feeling of warmth and gentleness, 
of love for today and hope for tomorrow 


HUSHED 
WERE 
ИЕ AGG 


A NOVEL 
MILLIE McWHIRTER 


Things are happening in Willow Creek—romantic, 
heart-rending, mysterious, lovely things are going 

on all around the widowed schoolteacher and her two 
daughters. From teen-ager to grandmother, everyone 
will want to be there—to share this nostalgic journey 
into the sights, sounds, joys, and sorrows of life in 

a rural town during the Depression. $3.95 


Backed by a major national advertising campaign. 


, 


стин зні. знам CIHHS OH 


клу 


HUS 
WERE 
THE-HILLS. . 


V NOVEL 


ABINGDON PRESS Nashville 


New York 
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publications checklist 





(The following publications of interest to the 
profession have been received in the Bulletin of- 
fice. The materials are then forwarded to the 
headquarters library for possible inclusion in 
their collection.) 


Stibitz, Mildred ed., Ohio Library Association- 
Ohio Library Trustee Association Handbook. 
Ohio Library Foundation, Columbus, Ohio. 
1968. 64 pp., paper. $1.50. 


This updates the 1961 edition and provides a brief 
history of the associations with lists of officers, com- 
mittees, round tables, or sections. There are brief 
essays on the history of libraries and their associa- 
tions. Rules for the joint governing board and the 
constitutions are included. As Ohio is one of five 
states with a full-time executive for their association, 
this handbook will be of interest to other state as- 
sociations and state libraries. 


Arizona English Bulletin. Vol 2, no. 2 (Feb. 
1969). “Censorship and the English Teacher.” 


Well written and edited and is of interest to all li- 
braries. It would serve very well in a vertical file col- 
lection. One of the more obvious conclusions of the 
survey included is that it is school supervision rather 
than teachers and librarians that give in to outside 
pressure. Library schools and education collections 
will want more than one copy. Order from the editor, 
Ken Donelson, LL639 English Dept., Arizona State 
University, Tempe 85281. 


Ariel: Newsletter of the Western Michigan Univ. 
Libraries. No. 1 (January, 1969). Daniel Gore, 
ed. 

Primarily an internal publication for dissemination 

to faculty, the first issue striking just the right note 

of informality and literary allusion. 


Bennett, Josiah Q. The Cataloguing Require- 
ments of the Book Division of a Rare Book Li- 
brary. Kent State University Libraries Occa- 
sional Papers No. 3. 1969. 48 pp., paper. $2. 

This is not really a manual. It is devoted more to the 

rationale of cataloging rare materials and does re- 

quire that the reader be well-versed in cataloging 
principles. The author is cataloger of rare books at 
the Lilly Library, Indiana University. Address your 

orders to the publisher at Kent, OH 44240. 


Management For Librarians. Association of As- 
sistant Librarians, South East Division. 1968. 
37 pp., paper. $1.80 (15/-). 


A collection of five essays on staff management aimed 
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primarily at the supervisory level. The publications 
officer for this group in the Library Association said 
in his covering letter, "I trust you will pardon a 
touch of chauvinism when I say that we feel there 
is much good British common-sense in this publica- 
tion that will surely appeal to your readers." And he 
is right. Order from the Sales Officer, c/o The Na- 
tional Central Library, Store Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Basic Book List for Canadian Schools: Elemen- 
tary Division, Grades 1—6. 1968. Ottawa, The 
Canadian Library Association. 290 pp., paper. 
$2.50. 

Annotated and with recommended simplified Dewey 

Classifications. It can be used as a guide to purchase. 

Order from the publisher, 63 Sparks St. Rm. 606, Ot- 

tawa 4, Canada. 


The Mississippi Library Association: A History, 
1909—1968. 1968. Published by the Association. 
66 pp. illus., paper. $1.50. 

An overall listing of activities and outstanding mem- 

bers of the Association of interest to special collec- 

tions. Order from Mr. J.B. Howell, Box 47, Clinton, 

MS 39056. 


Aerospace, Aeronautical Art and Science. 1968. 
U.S. Air Force Academy. 134 pp. Limited num- 
ber of free copies. 

This is a classification schedule (L.C. style) based 

on those prepared by James M. Saunders for the U. S. 

Naval Academy Library. It is multilith with staple 

binding. Use library stationary when ordering from 


the Director, USAF Academy Lib., Colorado 80840. 


Hopson, Jean B. Biomedical Serials on Micro- 
form. 1968. Published by the author. 43 pp., 
paper. $2. 

Of interest to the subject field, this special bibliog- 

raphy is the first of its kind in the area. It will be 

welcomed at hospital and research libraries. Order 


from the author, Drill Project Librarian, University 
of Delaware, Newark 19711. 


Baxter, Katherine, The Black Experience and 
the School Curriculum. 1968. Wellsprings 
Ecumenical Center, 6380 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia 19144. 52 pp., $2. 

Covering K-12, this list has some unusual source 

material that could be of help to libraries. Most of 

the material here should have been in large metro- 
politan libraries for quite some time. 


Stenstrom, Ralph H. The Emergence and Devel- 
opment of Public Library Systems in Illinois. 
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1968. Illinois State Library, Springfield. 98 pp. 
illus., paper. No price provided. 


Since August of 1965 a change in the total public li- 
brary service picture has been underway in Illinois. 
This report by a research associate of the Library 
Research Center at the University of Illinois will be 
of specific interest to state libraries and associations 
as well as the library schools. However, any public 
library contemplating the “system” approach will 
want to read of the development of the eighteen Illi- 
nois systems. 


Von Bodungen, Sue B., ed. Library Lectures: no. 
5-8, 1968. Louisiana State University Library. 
54 pp., paper. Free. 

This handsome paperback is available without charge 

to college and university libraries, library schools, 

and large public libraries. Series includes Maurice 

Tauber on library surveys, John W. Cronin on a na- 

tional program for cataloging, Wallace J. Bonk on 

library education, and Robert A. Miller on the im- 

provement of academic book collections. Order from 

the library at Baton Rouge 70803. 


The American Revolution: A Selected Reading 
List. 1968. Library of Congress. 38 pp., paper. 
50g. 


This annotated list of 340 titles is designed for the 


general reader rather than the specialist and ranges 
from eye-witnesss accounts to recent studies. Recom- 
mended to public and school libraries, Order from 
SupDocs. 


American Theological Library Association. Sum- 
mary of Proceedings. 22nd Annual Conference, 
Concordia, Missouri, June 11-13, 1968. 145 
pp., paper. $3. 

Order from Susan B. Schultz, Asbury Theological 

Seminary, Wilmore, KY 40390. 


Access: A Newsletter from the John F. Kennedy 
Memorial Library. No. 1 (January, 1969). 
California State College, Los Angeles. 


An informal information piece for dissemination of 
library news and notable acquisitions. 


Neverman, F. John. International Directory of 
Back Issue Vendors: 1968. 1968. 2nd. ed. Spe- 
cial Libraries Association. 95 pp., paper. 
$2.25. 


Acquisition librarians will welcome this enlarged edi- 
tion containing more than 240 listings arranged for 
periodicals, newspapers, and documents. There is a 
language index for each section. Order from the As- 
sociation, 235. Park Avenue South, NY 10003. eee 





Expert Service on 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
* 
FAXON LIBRARIANS' GUIDE 
Available on request 


х 


Fast, efficient, centralized ser- 
vice for over 80 years. Library 
business is our only business! 


* 
F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


515-525 Hyde Park Ave. 
* 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 


Boston, Mass. 02131 
















When you say N 
LIBRARY BOUND 
PAPERBACKS 






Armor books are 
Paperbacks which 
have been library- 
bound in hard covers to the standards of 
the Library Binding Institute. 
They cost less than hardback editions and 
will provide library-bound service at lowest 
cost per circulation. 
Many books not available in hardbacks may 
be obtained in Armor quality because pa- 
perbacks are obtainable and we will bind to 
your order. 

Make up your list and send it to us. 











Write today for a sample of 
Armor Books — no obligation. 


ДЗ, 79 
«ау 

%3 Armor Books: 
220 Division of Reynolds Bindery _ | 
1703 Lister, Kansas City, Mo. 816 CH 1-0163 _ 


tas 
[с 
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ltp news 








by Marjorie E. Weissman 


Manuscript on Conservation 


The second draft of a manuscript by Bernard 
C. Middleton, on the repair of leather book 
bindings, was received by LTP in January. It 
will be the second manuscript published in the 
Conservation of Library Materials project. Phase 
I of the project was completed in 1967, with the 
publication of Cleaning and Preserving Bindings 
and Related Materials, by Carolyn Horton. 

Five British authors, including Middleton, 
have been invited to contribute to Phase II of 
the project. Subjects will range from deacidify- 
ing paper, and extra construction, to the treat- 
ment of fire- and water-damaged materials, and 
the restoration of vellum and parchment. 


Catalog Card Standards 


Al thirty-two letter ballots for a proposed 


standard for permanent/durable catalog cards 
were returned to LTP early in February. The 
proposed standard, the culmination of several 
years’ work by United States of America Stan- 
dards Institute Sectional Committee Z85, Sub- 
committee 3, has been forwarded to USASI for 
adoption. 


Withdraw EPIE Support 

Incompatability with the program at present 
being followed by the Educational Products In- 
formation Exchange Institute has prompted LTP 
to ask that its name be struck from the organ- 
izations listed by the EPIE advisory board. 

In a communication with P. Komoski, EPIE 
director, Forrest F. Carhart, Jr., director of LTP, 
expressed the hope that areas of cooperation 
between the two organizations would present 
themselves in the future. ecc 








LOW COST PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILES 


UT 





pt. mme 


i 






"з WIDTHS TO 
EACH SIZE 


Sturdy—Attractive— Unique 
ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon re- 
quest. You will receive it by return mail along 
with handy size-chart and additional details. 
No obligation or salesman follow-up. 


Magafiles sell themselues 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


2800 MARKET ST. « ST. LOUIS, MO. 63103 








This unique rack will hold up to 700 paper- 
back books* in your library—yet occupy 
less than 10 sq. ft.. of floor space. Chip- 
resistant ivory enamel finish, with walnut- 
grained, vinyl clad steel to fit any decor. 


Two-sides, 8 shelves—5!/7" shelf depth. 
Weight: 90 Ibs. Height 54”; width 46”; 
depth 30". Price—No. 4466 Paperback 
Book Rack—$96.00 (F.0.B. Birmingham, 
Alabama). Order yours today! (*When dis- 
played with spine exposed). 

EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES 
Dept. JTS 


P. О. Box 2070 =... 
Birmingham, Ala. 35201 Inc. 
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When does 


Easy! When you put a BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND Book on your shelf in- 
stead of an ordinary book. BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND Books give at least five 
times the circulation of ordinary books. Therefore, they cost only one-fifth as 
much — as little as 3€ per reader 

Show us any other binding that can claim such a low cost 

BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND Books are not like other books mainly because 
they offer greater circulation per dollar. Why this is so is simply a matter of 
technical excellence in their construction. BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND Books 
should never be confused with books called "Library Editions"; and BOUND- 
TO-STAY-BOUND Books even exceed the standards of the Library Binding 
Institute. 

There are other bonuses also, costing very little, to bring your acquisition 
costs way down: 

* Pre-Processing of Books 
* Catalog Cards with your Books 
* Over 20,000 Popular Juvenile Titles 
* Low Volume Prices 
Simplify your book purchasing problems. Write today for latest catalogs. 


Our 50th Year 


Bound-lo-Stay-Bound Books 


Manufactured By 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, INC. 
West Morton Road, Jacksonville, Illinois 62650 
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Announcing a new ERIC publication: 


CURRENT INDEX 


TO JOURNALS 
IN EDUCATION 


An important companion publication to Research in Education (RIE) 


The new CURRENT INDEX TO JOURNALS IN EDUCATION provides 
a monthly index to the published educational literature. It contains a 
main entry section, an author index, subject index, and an index to 
source journals. It will also be available in cumulative semi-annual 
and annual form. 


In an innovative partnership between the Office of Education and 
CCM Information Sciences, Inc., a subsidiary of Crowell Collier and 
Macmillan, the CURRENT INDEX begins publication in April 1969. The 
first two issues will be double so that all material in calendar 1969 will 
be indexed. It will be the most effective means for keeping abreast of 
current educational journal literature. 


Initially, subscribers to C/JE will receive cover-to-cover indexing of 
over 200 education journals plus selective indexing of additional 
periodicals in related fields. This material is indexed with terms from 
the Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors, a vocabulary developed by subject 
experts in education. All entries are set in easy-to-read cap and lower 
case photo composition format. 


Take advantage of a special introductory offer of $29.50 for all 1969 
issues. The regular price is $34.00. This offer expires June 1, 1969. 
We suggest you enter your subscription now. 


CURRENT INDEX TO JOURNALS IN EDUCATION 

CCM INFORMATION SCIENCES, INC. 

A SUBSIDIARY OF CROWELL COLLIER AND MACMILLAN, INC. 
866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 

Enter my subscription to Current Index to Journals in 
Education at $29.50 for all 1969 monthly issues (regular 
price $34.00). 

Cumulations are ordered separately: 

Annual; $24.50 O Semi-annual; $12.50 
Semi-annual and annual; $35.00 [] Semi-annual and an- 


Send more information nual with a monthly 
subscription; $64.00 
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Name. 

Institution 

Address 
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PORTABLE 


SOUND CONTROL MODULES 





Hundreds of 
Applications 
for Schools, 
Plants, Stores 
and Offices 


| Кеер Sound In or Out... Keep Noise Out or In 


Provides Sound Controlled Pail dr wie toda 
Environment For: y: 


• music practice room 

* private office 

* conference room бел. 
* audio visual room CORPORATION 


. А Р 71A WENGER BUILDING 
* housing noisy machines OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 55060 
Standard sizes or custom designed 507-451-3010 
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HOW TO RECOGNIZE 
AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
ICONOCLAST: 


He's the one who has ignored every encyclopedia in your 
library or home room because 
he doesn't feel at home with any of them. 





He's the one who could do a lot better. 
If you only could find some way to get him a little more involved. 


He's the one who gets restless when you talk theory. 
And gets interested when you show him practical applications. 


He's the one who wouldn't wade through 
a second paragraph of anything that didn't immediately 
grab his attention with the first one. 


He's the one who would connect with the Encyclopedia 
International. Not only because it teaches him something new— 
but because of the practical new way that it teaches. 
Only the Encyclopedia International 
really gets to the kids who are harder to get to. 






Encyclopedia International &5 
It turns on turned-off kids. “~~ 


GE GROLIER EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION, 845 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10022 





new products 





by Alfreda A. Mendelsohn 


(The following listings are edited from manufactur- 
ers statements about their products. They are in- 
tended as items of information and are not to be 
considered evaluations by any agency of the Amer- 
ican Library Association.) 


HEAVY-DUTY mim- 
eo stencils with Re- 
Inforced headings 
were introduced by 
ABM Business Auto- 
mation Inc., 115 E. 
23 St, New York 
10010. Long runs of 
over 25,000 copies 
possible. The new 
coating formula min- 
imizes type clogging 
and no film-toppings 
are needed. Each 
stencil has an over- 
lapping reinforced 
mountinghead and a 
glued in snap-out carbon sheet. Reinforcement 
maintains mounting holes in perfect shape even 
under heavy pressure roller tension, and multi- 
colors or fill-ins into forms retain perfect hair- 
line registration for longest runs. Snap-out car- 
bon sheets eliminate searching for easily mis- 
placed ones, inserting of carbons “coated side 
down” and storing them for reuse. Available for 
all domestic and foreign duplicators in a great 
variety of scales and colors, conventional and 
unconventional. Soft pastel shades reduce eye 
strain and make proofreading easier. Sharp im- 
pressions. Free samples and more details avail- 
able from the manufacturer. 





* * * 


DEMCO'S new, molded one-piece Plastic Pam- 
phlet Cases are exceptionally strong, scuff proof, 
moisture proof, and permanently shaped. Mea- 
suring 1214” h. x 9%” dp. x 414" w., they 
come in four attractive, permanent colors of jade 
green, sandalwood tan, bright red, and charcoal 
black. Volume discounts apply. Colors can be 
assorted in units of six cases. Write Demco, Box 
1488, Madison, WI 53701. 


* + * 





A SMALL, low-cost television camera (PK-501) 
that can serve as an unseen detective has been 
introduced by RCA. Weighing only 8 lbs., this 
closed-circuit monochrome unit is housed in a 
compact tubular shape especially designed for 
use by educational institutions and manufactur- 
ing firms. Price, $1195. Camera can be easily 
concealed for unattended operation because its 
1” vidicon pickup tube and associated circuitry 
are encased in a 4” diameter cylinder, 13^ long. 
For longer distance observation of suspects, a 
zoom-type lens can be attached. One feature is 
an automatic light compensation over a bright- 
ness range of 4000 to 1 with only an insignifi- 
cant change in picture output level. Horizontal 
resolution in the picture center measures 600 
lines. Many of the camera's functions are auto- 
mated. Direct inquiries to E. J. Dudley, RCA 
Commercial Electronic Systems Division, Cam- 
den, NJ; (609) 963-8000, Ext. PC 3358. 








Congressional 


Digest 


POSTAL Recommendations of the “Кар- 
CORPORATION pel Commission" for establish- 

ment of a Government-owned 
postal corporation are presented, together with 
factual background on past history and present 
organization of the U.S. postal service, as well 
as bills pending and action taken in the 91st 
Congress. Pros & Cons focus on the proposed 
conversion of the Post Office Department to a 
Postal Corporation. March 1969. 


BAIL 
REFORM 


The Question of Bail Reform 
features the current controversy 
in Congress over revising pres- 
ent bail practices in Federal Courts, with factual 
background articles and Pro & Con arguments 
over the role of preventive detention in criminal 
justice. April 1969. 


Rates: 1 yr., $12.50; 2 yrs., $22; 3 yrs., $30. 
Single copy, $1.50. 


Write: The Congressional Digest, 3231 P Street 
N.W. Washington, D.C. 20007 





THREE dimensional 
wall maps: Printed 
in full color on a 
rugged, washable, 
Dupont plastic—elec- 
tronically thermo- 
formed to produce 
an authentic, sculp- 
tured, representation 
of “touchable” hills, mountains, and valleys. 
21" x 27" in size, based on maps prepared by 
the Army Map Service, Corp of Engineers, they 
accurately depict political boundaries, in addi- 
tion to cities, towns, mountain ranges, water- 
ways—all in true relief. Ready to hang. Avail- 
able individually as: The United States, Europe, 
Asia, The World; $2.95 each, or the full set of 
4, $9.95. Phyllis Lee Enterprises, Dept. AL3, 
11 Raines St., Melville, NY 11746. 








* * * 


A NEW, high density shelving concept named 
Estey-Elecompack is now available. Utilizing 
library tested concepts of bracket shelving where 
the adjustable shelves hang from a center column 
in cantilever fashion, Estey Corporation has 
motorized the ranges of shelving. This eliminates 
the need for all but one aisle. The advantages 
are 1) up to 125% increase in book storage, 
2) book classifications concentrated in a smaller 
area, 3) a decrease in the cost to house a single 
volume, dependent on the size of the area to be 
devoted to the concept, 4) savings in the cost of 
air conditioning and heat because air volume is 
decreased, and 5) existing buildings can be easily 
adapted to accept this shelving system. Further 
information is available from the Estey Corpora- 
tion, Drawer E, Red Bank, NJ 07701. 


t * S 


A NEW, NOISE-FREE, strong, and attractive ex- 
pandable steel card catalog can be as small as 
4 drawers to hold a total of 6800 cards. Addi- 
tional tiers of 4 drawers each (up to 4 sections 
high) can be stacked one on another and locked 
in place with a vinyl covered steel top plate. 
Sound deadening insulation and vinyl drawer 
glides keep it quiet. Special hardware prevents 
drawer spilling. Portable. Entire unit can be 
moved to meet changing needs. Legs and base re- 
movable for use on a table. Cabinets are available 
in sandalwood tan or soft gray “bonderised” 
enamel finish with brushed metal, tarnish free 
handle pulls. One or more units may be ordered 
for examination and trial and are returnable if 
unsatisfactory. Demco, Box 1488, Madison, WI 
53701. 


AT the cost and with the convenience of a tran- 
sistorized pocket radio ($10 to $40), Universal 
Learning Corporation of 220 Park Avenue South, 
New York City, offers instruction to students in 
subjects ranging from physics to nursing, Greek, 
and even ballroom dancing via a 215" X 4” mag- 
netic tape cassette capable of playing up to two 
hours of instruction on commercially available 
tape recorders. More than 200 courses are under 
development; 50 in production. Programs fall 
into two categories: Studytape Courses and 
Studytape Lectures. (Lectures do not include 
instructional books.) Each Studytape Course is 
accompanied by a specially developed book 
parallel to the audio text and containing illus- 
trations and examples. A major advantage is that 
students can return time and again to material. 
Studytape Courses are arranged in the following 
series. Science: chemistry, physics, biology. 
Mathematics: new math, algebra I, coordinate 
geometry. Languages: German, Spanish, and 
French word powers. Economics: foundations of 
the American economy. English: enriching con- 
versation, spelling, punctuation, Shakespeare. 
General Education: understanding birth control, 
understanding psychiatry, an introduction to art 
appreciation. Studytape Lectures cover subjects 
such as “How to Evaluate and Buy a Home,” 
“Help Your Child to Be A Better Student,” 
“Raising Your Dog,” An Introduction to the Life 
and Work of Shakespeare,” “High School and 
College Guide for Writing Term Papers,” and 
*101 Famous Magic Tricks." Leisure time edu- 
cation courses (includes a Studytape book) cover 
subjects such as “Play the Piano—A Beginner's 
Course," “Play Chess—A Beginner's Course," 
and “Understanding Football." A series of tapes 
is now available for high school and college stu- 
dents on *Your Career" in more than a dozen 
different fields. There will be 50 career lectures 
when the series is concluded. 
* * * 


FOR home recordists and for many audiovisual 
applications, Robins Industries Corp.’s “Brand 
5" magnetic tape is now available in cassettes. 
Obtainable in 4 record-play lengths: 30, 60, 90, 
and 120 minutes; for quick identity, each is 
color-coded. Cassettes are boxed in permanent- 
storage, rigid plastic canisters with hinged plas- 
tic covers. The canisters also have built-in *stops" 
that keep the tape from going slack and unwind- 
ing. List prices: 30 min., $3.35 each; 60 min., 
$4.15; 90 min., $6; 120 min., $7.80. Contact Bob 
Cohen, Robins Industries Corp., 15-58 127 St., 
College Point (Flushing), NY 11356; (212) 
445-7200. 
e o o 
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WORK IN NEW YORK CITY 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY has immediate 
openings for indexers on the following peri- 
odical indexes: 
APPLIED SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY INDEX 
BIOLOGICAL & AGRICULTURAL INDEX 
BUSINESS PERIODICALS INDEX 
CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX 
LIBRARY LITERATURE 
READERS' GUIDE TO 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
STANDARD CATALOGS 
INDEXER: Position requires assigning subject 
headings to articles in current journals after 
initial training. Subject background essential. 
CATALOGER: Position requires cataloging and 
classifying material for all age groups. Experi- 
ence helpful. 
Salary will depend on qualifications and ex- 
perience and will be reviewed annually. Many 
Company benefits such as vacations, sick pay, 
pensions, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, Major Medi- 
cal, etc. 5 days, 35-hour-week. 
Send resume and inquires to: 
Office of Personnel Administration 
The H. W. Wilson Company 
950 University Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10452 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 




































LOS ANGELES 
LIBRARIANS 


$624 MO. 24 LIBRARY SCIENCE UNITS + 
NO EXPERIENCE 


$659 MO. 1 YEAR EXPERIENCE OR MASTER 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


ADVANCE IN A GROWING SYSTEM OFFERING 
WORK IN BRANCHES, SUBJECT DEPARTMENTS, 
TECHNICAL SERVICES AND CHILDREN'S WORK. 


Immediate job offers without visits to Los An- 
geles. Seniors apply now for placement before 


graduation. U.S. Citizenship required. 


Call Mr. Lujan (213) 622-3088 for information 
or write to Personnel Department, Room 100, 
111 E. First St., Los Angeles, California 90012. 








classified /advertisements 





Rates: $1.50 a printed line; ALA Members, $1. Please state 
whether you are an ALA member when placing your ad- 
vertisement. Copy receipt and cancellation deadline: six 
weeks preceding date of issue. If voucher forms are re- 
quired, submit them with duplicate copy of our invoice to 
the Classified Department. Invoices issued after publication 
date; prepayment not accepted. 


Advertisers—please check your ads! Each ad is corefully 
proofread, of course, but still an error can occur in con- 
tent or classification. 

If you find an error in your ad, and if you notify us 
immediately after its initial publication, we'll be responsible 
for corrections. But, if error continues after first publication 
and we are not notified of the error immediately the re- 
sponsibility is yours. 


FOR SALE 


OUT-OF-PRINT, Colonial, ‘‘out-of-print'’ Book Service, 
Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indexes (Granger: Essay & General Litera- 
ture, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, 
etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York 10003. 


PERIODICALS bought & sold. Sets, files, back issues. Can- 
ner's ALA Dept., Boston 02215. 


INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, Eastern, Western, 
Midwestern, London editions. Monthly—$10 yr. Cumu- 
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lated (6 mos. & annual)—$15. Annuals 1960 thru 
1968—$10 ea. INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, OR 
97330. 


“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan" by Wilma Bennett, new, re- 
vised edition now available from the Interstate Printers 
and Publishers, Inc., Danville, Illinois 61832, at $14.95 
for the book listing the headings + the set of labels for 
393 fields of work and 698 see references for use on your 
own folders to organize and service your unbound occu- 
pational information. 


BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Largest and 
best selections anywhere. Please send us your list of Du- 
plicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Services, Inc., Se- 
rial Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 10003. 


BOOKS located for you. Any out-of-print title. Free search- 
ing. Never an obligation to buy any book. We will lo- 
cate 1 or 1000 books for you. Write Brainard Book Co., 
Box 444AL, La Grange, IL 60525. 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, Inc., 
Box 3003-ALT, Beverly Hills, CA 90212. 


TRANSPORTATION statistics indexed in the National 
Transport Data Index. This search system is continually 
updated. Available to users on a $2-per-subject basis. 
Data indexed from 350 sources. Thesaurus of 1200 trans- 
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port subjects which may be searched, $5—or write for 
system description. Transport Operations Analysis Service, 
912 Park St., SE, Vienna, VA 22180. 


BUILDING Special Collections are one of ovr specialities. 
Foreign books and periodicals, current and out-of-print. 
Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, NY. 


OVER 2,000,000 backdate magazines! Send want lists. No 
catalog. Est. 1932. Midtown Magazines, Inc., Box 917-AL, 
NJ 07607. 


WOODS Cross Reference Card System for school and small 
public libraries implements the Sears List. 1287 cross 
reference cards designed for the typical small library col- 
lection with subject headings based on Sears, + 144 p. 
manual/list of headings and references, $30. Woods Li- 
brary Pub. Co., 12131 S. Elizabeth St., Chicago 60643. 


WHO'S Who in America, volumes 34 and 35, $30 each 
prepaid. W. H. Adams, 4004 Moss Dr., Annadale, VA 
22003. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED school librarian, MLS, MA in education, de- 
sires full, part-time position, Washington, DC, starting 
September 1969. Write B-493-W. 


AGRICULTURAL /ibrarian—young man, 28, MS in agricul- 
ture + field experience. Will receive MLS in August. De- 
sires position as agricultural librarian in college or indus- 
try. Library experience 2% years part time. Available 
September. Write B-494-W. 


FRESH young cataloger to receive MLS June 1969. Pratt In- 
stitute. Seeks position upon graduation in northeast met- 
ropolitan area. Will work with LC, special materials, au- 
diovisual. Also has reference training with humanities 
background: BA 1968, Ursinus College. Will consider op- 
portunities in academic library or special media collec- 
tion on West Coast. K. Smith, 243 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 
11205; (212) 622-1013. 


ENERGETIC, versatile, experienced, young Pakistani, 27, 
wants college, university, or junior college position. Es- 
pecially interested in social science. Specialization, MALS. 
Knowing Urdu well. Available immediatey. Minimum sal- 
ary $7500. Write Qureshi, St. Patricks College, Saddar, 
Karachi, Pakistan. 


MAN, 26, MLS, 1 year's bibliography experience, seeks 
position, preferably in bibliography or cataloging. Pa- 
cific Northwest, British Columbia, preferred. Write B-495— 
W. 


HIGH school librarian, BSLS, 30 years experience, wants 
cataloging position (Dewey), high school or college. Will 
consider other duties. Lower Midwest, South, or South- 
east. Write B-496-W. 


AUDIOVISUAL specialist (M.Ed. degree) wishes to estab- 
lish AV department for progressive public library, library 
system, college, or university library. Prefer location in 
mountain states or southwest area. Salary open. Com- 
plete resume sent on request. Write B-497-W. 


WOULD like to work in any oriental library anywhere in 
USA and will accept any suitable job, i.e., assistant li- 
brarian, cataloger, etc. 29 years old, MA history + 3 
years teaching experience in Pakistan, 2 years practical 
and theoretical experience in London university library 
(School! of Oriental and African Studies). Know English 


+ 5 oriental languages—Urdu, Persian, Panjabi, Arabic, 
and Sindhi (reading and writing). Write B-498-W. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
ALA Headquarters 


EDITOR, manuscript procurement. Senior editor to plan and 
develop publishing projects, solicit manuscripts, work 
with specialists in various areas of librarianship оп 
publishing ideas. Challenging position combining librari- 
anship and publishing. Requires MLS in library science + 
major in English or journalism and 5 years experience 
as professional librarian or editor. Salary range $10,200- 
$14,376 in 5% annual increments. 35-hour week, month's 
vacation, TIAA-CREF retirement plan, excellent staff bene- 
fits. Send complete resume and references to Executive 
Editor, ALA headquarters 60611. Replies confidential. 


TWO reviewers needed by June for a new nonprint mate- 
rial review section in Booklist. Requirements: library de- 
gree or audiovisual specialization or both; experience in 
vse of nonprint material in a library and in relation to 
school curricula, ability to evaluate filmstrips, 8mm loops, 
and other nonprint material, and skill in writing concise 
evaluations. Full-time, 35-hour week, month vacation, 
good sick leave, and other benefits. Beginning salary 
$8352; 7 annual increments to maximum $11,772. Apply 
to Edna Vanek, Ed., The Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin, ALA headquarters 60611. 


SCHOOL or children's librarian to review children's books 
for the Booklist at ALA headquarters in Chicago. The 
full-time position consists of reading and evaluating chil- 
dren's books in all subject areas and at all age levels 
from preschool through teenage, and writing concise, 
critical annotations of the books recommended for library 
purchase. Qualifications include a degree from an ac- 
credited library school, sound knowledge of children's lit- 
erature, and experience in using books with children in 
school or public libraries. Beginning salary, $8352; maxi- 
mum, $11,772 reached by 7 yearly increments. Liberal va- 
cation and sick leave allowances and other benefits. 
Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin, ALA headquarters 60611. 


Academic Library 


Administration 


HEAD of Art and Music library. Position requires master's 
degree in library science and college major in art, some 
knowledge of music desirable. Salary $7200 for 30-hour 
week, month vacation, social security. Submit applica- 
tions to Edwin T. Coman, Jr., Trustee Library Association 
of La Jolla, 5784 Bellevue Av., La Jolla, CA 92037. 


HIRAM College. Associate librarian. Reference and book 
selection. MLS required, experience desirable. Liberal 
arts college, rural atmosphere, near Cleveland. Enroll- 
ment, 1150; book collection, 105,000. Salary open. Aca- 
demic rank TIAA-CREF, major medical. Month vacation. 
Position open now. Apply to Thelma R. Baumbaugh, Ln., 
Box 98, Hiram, OH 44234. 


ASSISTANT university librarian for collections. Simon 
Fraser University Library invites applications for a senior 
administrative position with responsibilities for public 
services and development of collections. The successful 
applicant must have a thorough knowledge of the litera- 
ture of humanities or social sciences or sciences. Appli- 
cants should have an exceptional academic record with a 
master's degree in an academic subject as well as librarian- 
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ship. Simon Fraser University, the newest provincial uni- 
versity in British Columbia, has an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 6000 students. The university has undertaken 
graduate work to the doctoral level in 11 departments in 
the faculties of arts and science. The university library 
presently has a collection of 230,000 volumes and sub- 
scribes to over 5000 periodicals. In the first 5 years of 
growth the university library has spent $2.6 million on 
acquisitions and will spend $631,000 for acquisitions in 
1969-70 adding 75,000 volumes. The total university 
library budget for the coming year will be over $2,000,000. 
Beginning salary range $14,000-$16,000; TIAA-CREF pen- 
sion plan, outstanding medical plan and excellent group 
insurance, month vacation. Send curriculum vitae with 
details of experience and names of 3 referees to D. A. 
Baird, Univ. Ln., Simon Fraser University Library, Burnaby 
2, British Columbia, Canada. 


HEAD, catalog department, to administer staff of 20 at 
rapidly expanding university library, new quarters in $3 
million library addition 11. Qualifications: 5 years of ap- 
propriate experience including some administration. Sal- 
ary: open. Faculty rank, TIAA, group health, life and 
major medical insurance. Apply Warren B. Kuhn, Dir., 
University Library, lowa State University, Ames 50010. 


UNIVERSITY of British Columbia. Applications are invited 
for the position of assistant librarian for technical services 
and planning. Responsible for the operation and coordi- 
nation of acquisitions, serials, cataloging and binding 
for a library system adding more than 100,000 volumes 
to the collections each year. Staff in the technical services 
divisions number 130, of whom 22 are professionals. The 
technical service staff has worked closely with the Li- 
brary Systems Development Division (systems analyst, 
systems and information science librarian, programmers, 
keypunch and flexowriter operators) in automating vari- 
ous library routines. The planning responsibility of the 
position is in the area of general library development 
such as planning for library buildings. The salary will 
not be less than $15,000 per annum. There are excellent 
medical, disability, group insurance and superannuation 
benefits, and 4 weeks vacation. Librarians are eligible 
to join the faculty club and association. The University 
of British Columbia is in Vancouver, a beautiful west 
coast city of 700,000 population. Current enrollment is 
21,000. Book collections total 1,200,000. The library staff 
numbers 345, and 86 of these are professional. Applica- 
tions with curriculum vitae should be submitted to Basil 
Stuart-Stubbs, Ln., University of British Columbia, Van- 
couver 8, Canada. 


HEAD of acquisitions. Simon Frazer University, the newest 
provincially supported university in British Columbia, is 
seeking candidates to administer the acquisitions division 
with a staff of over 20 and a total acquisitions budget of 
$631,000. An automated acquisitions system has been in 
operation for 3 years. The library collection is presently 
230,000 volumes with subscriptions to 5000 periodicals. 
The university, with an approximate enrollment of 6000, 
is 20 minutes from downtown Vancouver. Several years 
acquisitions experience in an academic library required as 
well as knowledge of or interest in data processing. Be- 
ginning salary range $10,000-$11,000; TIAA-CREF plan, 
excellent medical and group insurance plans, month vaca- 
tion. Send curriculum vitae with details of experience and 
names of 3 referees to D. A. Baird, Univ. Ln., Simon 
Fraser University Library, Burnaby 2, British Columbia, 
Canada. 


DIRECTOR of library at Augustana College (Sioux Falls). 
Liberal arts college with enrollment of 2000. Rapidly 
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growing library, 90,000 volumes, 1100 serials. Full-time 
staff of 8. 3 departments: technical services, public ser- 
vices, and audiovisual, each headed by a professional li- 
brarian. Candidate with at least MLS; additional gradu- 
ate work preferred. Salary and faculty rank dependent 
on qualifications and experience. Fine opportunity for 
person interested in development of multimedia approach 
to learning resources. Write to William R. Matthews, V-P 
for Acad. Affrs., Augustana College, Sioux Falls, SD 
57102. 


HEAD cotaloger. Northern Illinois University, where growth 


means opportunity, is looking for a librarian to lead and 
direct the more than 30 full-time members of the catalog- 
ing department. This position is challenging and offers 
major opportunities for professional fulfillment and 
growth, including participation in planning an entirely 
new library system. The responsibilities of the position 
demand a master's degree in library science and a mini- 
mum of 5 years of cataloging experience, including not 
less than 2 years of administrative work. Minimum salary 
$13,200 for 12-month contract; Illinois retirement system 
benefits, academic status, month vacation. Applicants 
should write to George M. Nenonen, Pers. Dir., Univer- 
sity Library, Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, IL 
60115. 


Multiple 
MICHIGAN, University of Ann Arbor. Experienced graduate 


librarians. 1) Descriptive & subject cataloger (including 
classifying), descriptive and subject cataloging of microfilm 
copies of books in Short-Title Catalogue of Books . . . 
1475-1640 (half time); classifies and assigns subject 
headings to books in subject fields and European lan- 
guages where competent (half time), beginning 
$8000-$9000; 2) subject cataloger & classifier in subject 
fields and European languages where competent; 5 years 
of professional library experience required, preferably in- 
cluding 2 years of subject cataloging experience; begin- 
ning $10,500-$11,600. Apply to Marjorie M. Tompkins, 
Pers., University Library. The University of Michigan is an 
equal opportunity employer. 


NORTHERN Michigan University is seeking candidates for 2 


positions: 1) Head cataloger. MSLS, some cataloging ex- 
perience, knowledge of Dewey and LC, and supervisory 
ability desired. 2) Acquisitions librarian with some ex- 
perience, MSLS, and supervisory ability. Current acquisi- 
tions budget $220,000. Enrollment 8000. New building 
ready in June. 4 weeks vacation, sick leave, health and 
life insurance, TIAA, or public school retirement. Salary 
dependent on qualifications and experience. Write Helvi 
Walkonen, Hd. Ln., Northern Michigan University, Mar- 
quette, MI 49855. 


UNIVERSITY of New Brunswick Library, Fredericton, New 


Brunswick, invites applications for positions open July 1 
or September 1, 1969. Accredited degree in library sci- 
ence required. Salaries competitive and depending on 
qualifications. Library staff presently 111, of whom 20 
are professional; enrollment about 5000; book stock, 
230,000 volumes; book budget, about Y million dollars. 
1) Assistant to the librarian. Applicant should have back- 
ground of progressive professional experience in libraries, 
and in administration, personnel, finances, and statistics. 
Position will include areas of delegated responsibility and 
of administrative assistance to the librarian. Challenging 
opportunity to person with excellent references, ready to 
make a move. 2) Head of technicol services to take 
responsibility for coordinating of ordering and processing; 
requires a background of progressive responsibility and 
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initiative, interest in the study and rationalization of sys- 
tems preparatory to automation. 3) Reference librarian 
with at least 2 years experience for general reference 
department with staff of 11, of whom 5 are professional. 
Varied responsibilities in reference, book selection, micro- 
form service, and student orientation; for flexible, articu- 
late, energetic person. 4) Experienced and keen cataloger 
with duties primarily in recataloging and revision (DC). 
Aptitude, thoroughness and responsibility are the char- 
acteristics we look for. 5) Beginning cataloger with back- 
ground or interest in handling books in the sciences, and 
applied sciences. Reasonable standard of typing is desir- 
able, reading knowledge of other languages an asset, also 
period of relevant preprofessional experience. 6) A third 
librarian for recently established collections department 
which is responsible for the planned growth of collections. 
Suitable for new graduate interested in all aspects of 
librarianship and putting theory into practice. Flexibility 
essential, foreign languages desirable, typing helpful. 7) 
Librarian for forestry library to undertake reorganization 
and supervision, reference work, maintenance, and the 
classification of a major and expanding pamphlet collec- 
tion. Responsible experience in a library or other situa- 
tion or relevant background in forestry or biology would 
be desirable; new graduate considered. Branch is under 
main library, works closely with forestry faculty. Apply 
with full resume of education, experience, and list of 
referees to Gertrude E. Gunn, Ln., University of New 
Brunswick, Fredericton, Canada. 


IOWA State University has wide range of new positions 
available in new quarters of $3 million library addition II. 
Catalog, order, serials, reference librarians. Beginning 
salary, $8100. Faculty rank, TIAA, group health, life and 
major medical insurance. For additional information, write 
Warren B. Kuhn, Dir., University Library, lowa State 
University, Ames 50010. 


HOFSTRA University, expanding staff greatly, needs refer- 
ence and catalog librarians with experience. Strong, ser- 
vice-oriented reference department, with excellent collec- 
tion, requires intimate work with students and faculty. 
Expanded highly professional, stimulating catalog depart- 
ment offers excellent learning and future. The library 
building has won 4 architectural awards; the university is 
dynamic. | hour from New York in a relaxed, cultured 
area. Strong campus offerings in the lively arts include an 
excellent resident string quartet, and a resident symphony 
orchestra, Eleazar DeCarvalho resident conductor. 20 
minutes from water sports on the north or south shores. 
Salary is open, 35-hour week, lavish fringe benefits, faculty 
rank appointment. Apply Ellsworth Mason, Dir., Hemp- 
stead, LI, NY 11550. 


Services 


CIRCULATION librarian. Accredited MLS required, experi- 
ence desired. Position available now. Salary dependent 
on qualifications. New library building, attractive fringe 
benefits, faculty status, 12-month position with 1 month va- 
cation ++ legal holidays. Library participating in the 
Ohio College Library Center. Located in northwest Ohio, 
1, hours from Toledo, Dayton, and Columbus, and 3 
hours from Cleveland and Cincinnati. Apply J. Wayne 
Baker, Ln., Ohio Northern University, Ada, OH 45810. 


CIRCULATION librarian to serve as chief of technical ser- 
vices, Wisconsin State University Library, Stevens Point; 
enrollment 7500, undergraduate and graduate curricula. 
Qualifications: minimum MLS with 2 years practical ex- 
perience. Salary: $7600 for minimum requirements for 
9-month appointment. Summer employment 2/9 base sal- 


ary additional. Permanent staff position with faculty sta- 
tus, statutory tenure after 4 years employment. Fringe 
benefits, sick leave, state retirement and social security 
plans. Appointment effective September 1, 1969. New ex- 
panded library facilities under construction. Contact Dean 
of Learning Resources Frederich A. Kremple, University 
Library, Wisconsin State University, Stevens Point 54481 


DOCUMENTS microtext librarian with a minimum of 3 years 
experience in selective depository documents for U.S. gov- 
ernment publications, state publications, and microprint, 
microcard, microfilm, and microfiche collections. Appropri- 
ate academic background initiative in acquisition and 
faculty liaison, and educational seminar with the students 
and faculty. This is an excellent opportunity to work with 
a computer assisted machine system for GPO materials. 
Northeastern University has an enrollment of 38,000. The 
library system includes, in addition to the main library, 3 
divisional research libraries, law library, and a suburban 
campus library. It is a young, viable institution noted for 
its cooperative educotion program. The position is a fac- 
ulty appointment with attendant TIAA benefits, etc., 
361/,-йау work week, 24 days annual vacation and contin- 
ving education opportunities. $9000 minimum. Send com- 
plete credentials to Albert M. Donley, Jr., Assoc. Dir. of 
Univ. Ls., Northeastern University, 360 Huntington Av., 
Boston 02115. 


CIRCULATION librarian: Organize circulation department. 


Supervise student assistants. Must have pleasing person- 
ality. MLS degree. Experience preferred, but not neces- 
sary. Library is planning for future expansion. 37'/5-hour 
week, liberal fringe benefits. Salary range $7500-$10,000. 
Appointment salary depending on experience and qualifi- 
cations. Apply to Helen Stockert, Ln., West Virginia Wes- 
leyan College, Buckhannon, WV 26201. 


AUDIOVISUAL librarian needed for jr. college, September 


1969. Experience preferred but will consider recent grad- 
vate. To develop our AV services and to help plan for 
our new 60-acre campus to be located in southeast Chi- 
cago. Master's degree required. Faculty status, academic 
year, 30-hour work week, generous fringe benefits. Salary 
depending on education ond experience. $8300-$17,950 
for 38 weeks; additional pay for summer work. Send 
resume to Robert P. Coale, Chmn., Library Department, 
Southeast College, 8600 S. Anthony, Chicago 60617. 


COMMUNITY college in suburban DC has an opening for 


librarian with MLS degree and experience or training in 
technical education programs. This is a 12-month posi- 
tion on a staff of 6 professionals. Salary starts at $9000- 
$11,000, depending on degrees and experience. 25 days 
annual leave. Send resume to L. K. Nekritz, Dir. of L. 
Servs., Prince George's Community College, 301 Largo 
Rd., MD 20870. 


LIBRARIAN, BLS or MLS, for girls’ boarding school, Mid- 
dle Atlantic Region. Apartment available for single 
woman, or off campus for man. Candidate qualified and 
disposed to teach 1 or 2 sections history would have 
preference. Grades ІХ-ХІІ. Starting salary up to $8000 + 
living. Write B-497. 


REFERENCE librarion: Background in the liberal arts to par- 
ticipate in collection development and maintain close lia- 
ison with foculty in subject of special competence. Be 
able to organize a total research program. Some teach- 
ing in library science department. MLS degree from ALA- 
accredited library school. Experience preferred. 37'/-hour 
week, 4 weeks vocation, faculty status, liberal fringe 
benefits. Salary range $8000-$10,000, depending on train- 
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ing and experience. Apply to Helen Stockert, Ln., West 
Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, WV 26201. 


SENIOR library assistant. 4 positions available. No degree 
but library experience desired. Usual fringe benefits. 
May start above minimum, $5241, based on qualifications 
and experience. Challenging positions in excellent loca- 
tion for further study. Apply Ellen E. Richwagen, Library, 
Boston State College, 625 Huntington Av., Boston 02115. 


ECONOMICS and commerce specialist. Simon Fraser Uni- 
versity Library has an opening for a librarian in its social 
sciences division. The position involves information ser- 
vices to students and faculty members with responsibility 
for developing the collection in economics and commerce. 
Candidates should have relevant experience and an ad- 
vanced degree in one of these fields is preferred. Be- 
ginning salary range $8500-$10,500 with benefits as 
listed above. The university is growing rapidly and a 
large graduate program has developed in economics and 
business administration. Candidates should send curric- 
ulum vitae and names of 3 referees to D. A. Baird, Univ. 
Ln., Simon Fraser University, Burnaby 2, British Columbia, 
Canada. 


PUBLIC services librarian: Responsibilities in acquisition, 
reference, and circulation; oversee reserves. Knowledge 
of theory and practice in information science. Experience 
necessary. Library is planning for future expansion. MLS 
degree from AlA-accredited library school. 37V;-hour 
week, 2 weeks vacation, faculty status, usual fringe 
benefits including tuition for family and major medical 
insurance paid by college. Salary range $8000-$10,000. 
College located in beautiful valley in central West Vir- 
ginia. Apply Helen Stockert, Ln., West Virginia Wesleyan 
College, Buckhannon, WV 26201. 


ASSISTANT librarian. 2 immediate openings. Circulation 
and reference. LS degree and college library experience. 
May start above minimum $6349, based on qualifications 
and experience. Month vacation and usual fringe bene- 
fits. New library pending. Challenging position in cultural 
and scholarly surroundings. Apply Ellen E. Richwagen, 
Library, Boston State College, 625 Huntington Av., Boston 
02115. 


Technical Processing 


SLAVIC cataloger with several years of cataloging experi- 
ence, preferably including experience іп cataloging 
Slavic materials, to perform descriptive and subject cata- 
loging and classification for Slavic language books and 
serials, $9000-$10,200 a year. Apply to Marjorie M. 
Tompkins, Pres., University of Michigan Library, Ann 
Arbor 48104. University of Michigan is an equal opportu- 
nity employer. 


CATALOGER, $7600 and up, depending on qualifications. 
Miami University, founded in 1809, has an enrollment of 
11,000 and a library of over 500,000 volumes and offers 
accredited doctorates in 8 subjects. Oxford is a sylvan 
university town near Hueston Woods state park and 35 
miles northwest of Cincinnati. Apply to John Weather- 
ford, Assoc. Dir. & Univ. Ln., Miami University, Oxford, 
OH 45056. 


SERIALS librarian. September 1, 1969, or this summer, to 
assume responsibility for acquisition of all serial publica- 
tions and the cataloging of some. Will also supervise 
binding program. Qualifications: MSLS, preferably 1 or 
more years in serials or acquisitions work; reading 
knowledge of German and/or French. Salary: 
$6910-$10,200 for 9 months, depending on qualifica- 
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tions, with 6-9 weeks summer e 
ulty status and vacations. Collec 
of Pittsburgh. Apply Harold E. 
College, Slippery Rock, PA 16057 


ASSOCIATE librarian l, catalo 
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necessary. Professor L. 1. Kiefer, 
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LIBRARIAN-cataloger to assist w 


and general cataloging, Wiscc 
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with additional adjustments fo 
and increments for years of exp 
9-month appointment, summer er 
Permanent staff position. Statut 
employment. Fringe benefits, six 
and social security plans, fac 
effective September 1, 1969. C 
Resources Frederich A. Kremple 
consin State University, Stevens Ё 


CATALOG Jibrarian—new liberal 
way between Grand Rapids and 
dents, 100,000 volumes, staff of 
ate degree in library science ar 
German or Spanish required. $t 
ate experience and additional 
TIAA etc. Apply to Stephen Forc 
College, Allendale, MI 49401; | 


CATALOGER. Immediate openin 
brary experience required. Ma 
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vacation and usual fringe benef 
Challenging position in cultural 
ings. Apply Ellen E. Richwage 
College, 625 Huntington Av., B 


CATALOGER, university. 5th-yec 
degree required. 371/,-hour wet 
desirable insurance and retirer 
according to training and expe 
Ln., University of Bridgeport, 31 
port, CT 06602; (203) 366-3611, 


UNIVERSITY of Victoria requir 
Applicants must have at least 
LC classification. Applicants with 
including ability to read Greek, 
least 2 European languages or 
corporated entry will be given 
training and revising the work 
ary will be commensurate with 
fringe benefits. Apply with re 
D. W. Halliwell, Univ. Ln., Uni 
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CATALOGERS. Expansion of cc 
$100,000 book budget will op: 
head cataloger) July 1, 1969. 
projected wing 1971. Library u 
Dewey) and adds 8-10,000 volur 
arts, teacher-training institutior 
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John Zimmerman, Dir., Jerome 
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ALA B 


CATALOGER for growing junior college library. Salary de- 
pendent on qualifications and experience. MLS pre- 
ferred. Apply Jack Rodgers, Pres., Odessa College, P.O. 
Box 3752, Odessa, TX 79760. 


ORDER librarian, $7600 and up, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Miami University, founded in 1809, has an enroll- 
ment of 11,000 and a library of over 500,000 volumes 
and offers accredited doctorates in 8 subjects. Oxford is 
a sylvan university town near Hueston Woods state park 
and 35 miles northwest of Cincinnati. Apply to John 
Weatherford, Assoc. Dir. & Univ. Ln., Miami University, 
Oxford, OH 45056. 


LIBRARIAN-—Ahead cataloger to direct cataloging services, 
Wisconsin State University Library, Stevens Point, enroll- 
ment 7500, undergraduate and graduate curricula. Re- 
quirements: minimum of MLS and 2 years experience in 
technical services. Salary: $7600 for 9-month appointment 
for minimum qualifications with additional adjustments 
depending on experience and trainining. Summer employ- 
ment carries additional salary to 2/9 of base pay. Perma- 
nent staff position, statutory tenure after 4 years employ- 
ment, fringe benefits, sick leave, state retirement -++ so- 
cial security plans, faculty status. Appointment effective 
September 1, 1969. Contact Dean of Learning Resources 
Frederich A. Kremple, University Library, Wisconsin State 
University, Stevens Point 54481. 


Government Library 
Administration 


OREGON—Westward Ho! Rewarding challenge and pro- 
fessional growth await in position on Oregon State Li- 
brary administrative staff. State capital, Salem, offers 
choice living and recreation for sports or cultural inter- 
ests. Near urban benefits, scenic Pacific and Cascade 
natural wonders. Enjoy progressive civic activities or time- 
less qualities of nature in land of open space! We need: 
director of readers services. Administrative and super- 
visory responsibilities, as division director, for acquisition, 
reference, loan record, and circulation services of state 
library. Recommends policy relating to public services and 
development of state library collection. 5th-year master 
of library science degree required, + 5 years of progres- 
sively responsible professional library service, including 
administrative and reference experience. Salary negoti- 
able, depending on qualifications, within $10,350-$12,360 
pay range. Apply Oregon State Library, Salem 97310; 
(503) 364-2171, Ext. 308. 


ASSISTANT director for public services. Responsible for 
general administration. of circulation, reference, govern- 
ment documents, curriculum library, and music library. 
Staff of 8 professional, 11 civil service and part-time 
assistants. Present library building very good but too 
small. New building planned to move into in 1971. En- 
rollment 6500, faculty of 370. Arts and sciences and 
teacher education through the master's program. Mas- 
ter's degree in librarianship from ALA-accredited school, 
5 years of experience, some preferably in reference, re- 
quired. Salary range for 12 months depending on quailfica- 
tions. $9917-$15,400. Full faculty status with rank. TIAA. 
Generous sick leave benefits. Month or 21 working days 
annual leave. Sportsmen's paradise, nature lovers’ de- 
light, hikers’ and climbers’ challenge. Apply to George 
H. Fadenrecht, Dir. of Ls., Central Washington State 
College, Ellensburg, WA 98926. 


Multiple Services 


IMMEDIATE openings in the Lyndon B. Johnson Library 
(Austin, Texas) and the John F. Kennedy Library (Cam- 


bridge, Massachusetts). Broad responsibility for the spe- 
cial collections of published materials, including govern- 
ment documents. MLS degree and major in political sci- 
ence or American history. U.S. Civil Service appointments 
at grades GS-9 ($8462) to GS-12 ($12,171), depending on 
qualifications. Write to Manpower Officer, National 
Archives and Records Service, Washington, DC 20408; 
(202) 963-5127. 


Services 


LIBRARIAN II: $8040-$10,440. Reference service for state 
agency including work with teletype network. Work with 
state agency collection under the supervision of librar- 
ian IV who is coordinator for activities under Title 111, 
LSCA. 2 years experience. Each additional 6 months of 
experience qualifies for an additional step in pay grade. 
Degree from ALA-accredited library school. A civil service 
agency. Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel Officer, 
West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier St., 
Charleston, WV 25311. 


CHILDREN’S consultant. Oregon needs a good consultant 
to work with the librarians and boards of small and me- 
dium-sized public libraries to develop interest and aware- 
ness in services to children and young adults. Consultants 
operate from Salem, just 45 miles from Portland, our 
largest city. All types of outdoor sports, recreation, and 
cultural opportunities close by. Usual fringe benefits; sal- 
ary $8760-$10,560, increases under consideration. If you 
have an accredited library degree, 3 years of experience, 
and a yen for the different, apply to the State Library, 
State Library Building, Salem, OR 97310. 


Technical Processing 


LIBRARIAN 1: $7200-$9420. Cataloger. No experience re- 
quired. Each additional 6 months of experience qualifies 
for an additional step in pay grade. (Budget for 
1968-69 allows up to final step.) Degree from ALA-ac- 
credited library school. Supervision of a library assistant 
who handles routine cataloging. A Civil Service agency. 
(No written examination.) Usual fringe benefits. Apply 
Personnel Officer, West Virginia Library Commission, 
2004 Quarrier St., Charleston, WV 25311. 


Public Library 
Administration 


DIRECTOR, Elko County Library. $7500-$8466. Supervises 
service program, 3-county area, comprising 27,000 square 
miles, 17,000 population, NE Nevada. Responsible for 
planning total service programs, project development. 
MLS, 3 years practical library experience, 1 year admin- 
istration preferred. Contact Mrs. Ruthe Gallagher, P.O. 
Box 7052, Elko, NV 89801 (702) 738-3948. 


HEAD librarian—Umatilla County, in Pendleton, Oregon, 
the Round-Up City. Degree in library science. Experience 
desirable. Salary approximately $8500. Send resume to 
Leonard Lorensen, 110 N.E. Furnish Av., Pendleton, OR 
97801. 


LIBRARY administrator: Well-established city library in Tu- 
lare, California (pop. 16,000). Library degree and super- 
visory experience required. In modern, air-conditioned 
building—rising circulation, expanding book collection— 
member of a library system. Salary range is open, usual 
vacation and fringe benefits. Community is centrally lo- 
cated in the San Joaquin Valley, within a few hours of 
Pacific Coast, high Sierras, San Francisco, and Los An- 
geles. Public Library, 113 N. F St., Tulare, CA. 
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HEAD of children's services to supervise two departments, 
one a separate junior high room. Annual circulation of 
both deparments, 242,000; staff equivalent to 7 full time. 
Professionally trained, with a minimum of 5 years experi- 
ence, preferably some administrative. Current salary, 
$10,000. Recently remodeled modern building, children's 
wing new in 1965. North Shore community of 31,600 on 
Lake Michigan, 16 miles from Chicago's Loop, adjacent 
to Northwestern University. Send resume to Helen Siniff, 
Ln., Public Library, Wilmette, IL. 


ASSISTANT librarian, public library position in progressive 
and friendly town of 50,000. Home of New Mexico State 
University, with White Sands Missile Range and Apollo 
Site minutes away, large research centers here, only 45 
miles north of El Paso, Texas. Altitude of 3900 feet, has 
sunshine 85-90% of the year. Applicant must have MLS 
from an accredited school, prefer public library experi- 
ence, however will consider without experience. Position 
carries usual fringe benefits, with salary open. Send in- 
quiries and resume to Helen P. Caffey, Thomas Branigan 
Memorial Library, Las Cruces, NM 88001. 


ASSISTANT director III. New York State cooperative li- 
brary serving 19 libraries and 330,000 people in 3 coun- 
ties of western New York. Headquarters in Niagara Falls. 
Staff of 6 fully qualified professional librarians and office 
staff of 31. Services include participation in advanced 
reference activities in the area, adult services, children's 
work, cataloging and technical processing, and assistance 
with member library building planning. Salary $13,000. 
Qualifications must include 5th-year library degree from 
ALA-accredited library school, 6 years experience includ- 
ing at least 1 year supervision over other professionally 
trained and experienced librarians. Eligibility for New 
York State Public Librarian's certificate. Write J. W. Hur- 
kett, Dir., Nioga Library System, 2510 Seneca Av., Nia- 
gara Falls, NY 14305. 


POSITION of director (head librarian) now open in Somer- 
ville Public Library. Somerville, county seat of Somerset 
County, located in central New Jersey. Residential area 
close to commercial activities and educational facilities. 
Experience preferred. Salary commensurate with qualifi- 
cations. 35-hour work week, 4 weeks vacation after 1 
year of service, participation pension plan, and munici- 
pal employees fringe benefits. Respond to Mrs. Lloyd 
Vosseller, 4 E. Cliff St., Somerville, NJ 08876. 


LAPEER, Michigan, a small city north of Detroit is looking 
for a library director who will continue the growth of 
local service. The position demands a sound knowledge 
of adult services and a competency in community rela- 
tions, as well as administrative ability. The salary is 
open. Candidates who appreciate the odvantages of liv- 
ing in a small community, who have an MSLS, and have 
at least 2 years experience in a public library should for- 
ward a resume to D. A. Peterson, Pres., Public Library, 
117 Cedar St., Lapeer, MI 48446. 


HEAD librarian for public library in college town of 9000 
near Des Moines, lowa. Graduate degree from ALA-ac- 
credited library school required. Prefer person with ex- 
perience but would consider recent gaduate. Apply Edd 
R. McKee, Pres., Public Library Board, 412 W. Lincoln 
Av., Indianola, ІА 50125. 


ASSISTANT librarian for modern public library, city of 
30,000 in Houston Major Resource Area. Library degree 
necessary, experience desirable. $7200 minimum. Write 
B-491. 
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METROPOLITAN director: $15,000-$20,000, depending on 
qualifications. This position is a ‘‘first-of-its-kind”’ oppor- 
tunity for a librarian with leadership and ambition. The 
director will establish a new metropolitan library service 
agency (MELSA) in the 7-county Twin Cities area of 
Minnesota, serving a population of more than 2 million. 
The director will be the chief administrative officer of a 
newly formed governing board. The agency will develop 
Programs and cooperative ventures for libraries in the 
service area; it will not give direct service to individual 
patrons and will not maintain collections. Desirable qual- 
ifications include a master's degree in library science andi 
4 years experience in positions of increasing responsibil- - 
ity. Please submit complete resume, which will be held in 
strict confidence, or make further inquiry to Caroline Bar- 
ron, Sec., MELSA, c/o Public Library, 300 Nicollet Mall, 
Minneapolis 55401; (612) 372-6500. 


ASSISTANT librarians: Township High School District No. 
207, Park Ridge, Illinois, located in Chicago's northwest 
suburban area, has openings for well qualified librarians, 
to fill vacancies for the 1969-70 school year. Salary 
range $7000-$15,300; fringe benefits. Write Ralph J. 
Frost, Asst. Supt, Maine Township High School East, 
Park Ridge, IL 60068. 


WANTED: Head librarian for county library in Ohio River 
town of over 16,000. Person of vision and desirous of 
obtaining responsible position with MLS degree needed 
at once. Pleasant working conditions in an 8-year-old, 
air-conditioned building in a community 20 minutes from 
the university town of Huntington and 5 minutes from 
one of the nation's most beautiful national forests. Start- 
ing salary $8500; 4 weeks vacation. Reply B-495. 


SUPERVISING librarian. $626-$764 a month. Graduate li- 
brary degree from accredited library school or an equiv- 
alent combination of education and experience. Inquire 
Placer County Personnel Department, County Administra- 
tive Center, Auburn, CA 95603. 


DYNAMIC, capable administrator to head public library 
(and possible building program) in growing Southwest 
community of 50,000. Graduate degree from ALA-accred- 
ited library school and administration experience re- 
quired. Month vacation, social security, hospitalization, 
state retirement plan. Send resume to P.O. Box 991, Ros- 
well, NM 88201. 


CITY librarian. If you like the West, you'll like Provo, 
Utah. Population: 42,000; budget: $137,000; books: 
$31,000; annual circulation: 200,000--. Full-time, experi- 
enced staff of 10. College community (B.Y.U.). High edu- 
cational and cultural levels. Just 40 freeway miles south 
of Salt Lake City. Usual fringe benefits. $7728—going 
to $9876 in 47, years. MSLS and administrative ability re- 
quired; experience preferred. Send complete resume 
immediately to the Personnel Director, Box 799, Provo, 
UT. 


HEAD of extension: Requires graduate library degree, 4 
years professional experience and ability to lead and di- 
rect staff of 12. Salary range $7650-$9120 with $210 in- 
crements. 4 weeks vacation, state retirement, 15 days a 
year sick leave. Blue Cross-Blue Shield available. Serves 
county of 115,000 with 2 bookmobiles and 6 rural 
branches. Pleasant small city with museum, art associa- 
tion, local theater group, friends of music, symphony or- 
chestra, choral society, 2 radio stations, TV station, 60 
churches, 2 colleges, and a university close by. New 
$880,000 library with 200,000 volumes and staff of over 
50. Apply Director, Public Library, Lima, OH 45801. 


ALA BULLETIN April 1969 


DIRECTOR, combining creative imagination with solid ex- 
perience іп administrative, planning roles needed 
immediately. Minimum salary $13,000. MLS from ALA-ac- 
credited school required. 50,000-square-foot building 
under construction; program geared for expansion of 
services and staff. Program budget requests $337,000; 
$140,000 for books. Current service area are suburban- 
rural areas of Clark County. For full details contact Clar- 
ence L. Boyd, Chmn., Board of Trustees, Clark County 

Library District, 1961 Gabriel, Los Vegas, NV 89109; 
(702) 736-1223. 


LIBRARY director: Challenging opportunity to help plan, 
build, and administer the new central reference library 
in Nassau County, New York (population approximately 
1,500,000). Send resume attention Sally B. Ronsheim, 
John F. Kennedy Educational, Civic and Cultural Center, 
Firehouse, Building 20, Mitchel Field, Garden City, NY 
11530. 


HEAD librarian: Position now open in the ‘‘Friendly City" 
of Kaukauna, Wisconsin. Community of 12,000 located 
in the heart of the Fox River Valley. Excellent opportunity 
to assist in future building program. MLS degree required. 
Library staff of 7 -|- pages. Usual fringe benefits. Salary 
open. Send resume to L. E. Faust, L. Bd. Pres., Public 
Library, Kaukauna, WI 54130. 


LIBRARY administrator, with MSLS degree and experience. 
University community of 36,000, part of metropolitan area 
of 150,000 in heart of summer and winter sports and 
vacation country. Head library staff of 10, book budget 
$13,000, annual circulation 208,000. Liberal fringe benefits 
including — hospitalization, insurance, retirement, sick 
leave, month vacation. Starting salary $9000. Apply 
Personnel Committee, Public Library Board, 1204 Ham- 
mond Av., Superior, WI 54880. 


HEAD of adult services for North Shore library serving 
30,100. 5th-year library school degree required. 4 weeks 
vacation, 9 holidays, retirement plan, social security, free 
hospitalization plan for individual. Salary open. Apply 
Joseph M. Pollock, Hd. Ln., Public Library, 494 Laurel 
Av., Highland Park, IL 60035. 


CHIEF librarian in a small suburban town of 20,000 within 
driving distance of New York City, Hartford, CT., Spring- 
field and Boston, MA. 5 nonprofessional, library-oriented, 
and library-trained staff. Blue Cross-Blue Shield, retire- 
ment benefits. Library school graduate desired, with ex- 
perience if possible. Reply to Peter Mazza, Chmn., 
Agawam Board of Library Trustees, 760 Cooper St., 
Agawam, MA 01001. 


HEAD librarian, city of St. Petersburg Beach, Florida. A 
new library will be completed in May 1969. Degree from 
an accredited library school required and some ad- 
ministrative or supervisory experience preferred. Position 
carries usual fringe benefits, with salary open. Send in- 
quiries and resume to Kenneth D. Northuis, City Mgr., 
St. Petersburg Beach, FL. 


DIRECTOR for township library in northwest suburb of Chi- 
cago, open July 1, 1969. Population serves 35,000, yearly 
budget $122,000, circulation 238,000, 53,000 volumes. 
Need an energetic person to help us cope with problems 
that rapid growth will bring. Building program planned. 
Member of North Suburban Library System. Qualifications: 
degree in library science, some administrative or super- 


visory experience desired. Salary: open, based on educa- 
tion and experience. Send resume and credentials to 
John T. Snow, Bd. Pres., 218 W. Main St., Dundee, IL 
60118. 


DIRECTOR for Salt Lake City Public Library. New, $3 mil- 
lion main library building, + 3 branches. Ideal location 
for family. Salt Lake City rates high in cultural advan- 
tages with nationally famous symphony, ballet, theater, 
museums, art centers. 4 great universities within 80-mile 
radius. Many lakes, rivers, mountains practically in back- 
yard. Beginning salary $11,000-$13,000, based on educa- 
tion and experience. Many attractive fringe benefits. 
Education: 5th-year degree from ALA-accredited library 
school. Experience: 5 years with 2 or 3 years administra- 
tive work. Send resume to Mrs. W. H. Olwell, Public Li- 
brary, 209 E. 5, S, Salt Lake City, UT 84111. 


LIBRARY  administrator—city-county library in Kingman, 
Arizona. Library science degree -+ extension and admin- 
istrative experience. Salary open. Contact Mrs. Martha 
Cobe, 219 N. 4 St., Kingman, AZ 86401. 


ASSISTANT librarian in charge of reference and technical 
services needed immediately in medium-sized library 
serving community of 9000. MLS required. Salary $6000- 
$7000, depending on experience. Usual fringe benefits. 
Send resume to Henry W. Engel, Ln., Public Library, 
Coldwater, MI 49036. 


LONGING for fresh air? Assistant librarian needed in city 
of 38,000 located in the Snake River Valley, a 2-hour 
drive from Yellowstone Park. MLS required and experience 
preferred. Position now open. Comprehensive major med- 
ical, life insurance, retirement. Send resume to Personnel 
Director, P.O. Box 220, Idaho Falls, ID 83401. 


DIRECTOR, Troy Public Library, college community of 
68,000, excellent opportunity to exercise initiative and 
energy in developing the library's role in the community. 
Member of regional system. New York State certification. 
Salary $10,000-$12,000, depending on qualifications. 
Write Lewis A. Froman, Pres., Board of Trustees, Rus- 
sell Sage College, Troy, NY 12180. 


Multiple 


ANCHORAGE, Alaska—3 professional vacancies, assistant 
director, technical processing, and children's librarians. 
Assistant will also handle acquisitions. These positions 
offer challenging opportunities in a growing community. 
Salary range depends on qualifications. Excellent fringe 
benefits, including retirement. Send complete resume and 
reference to Director of Personnel, City Hall Annex, An- 
chorage, AK 99501. 


LIBRARIANS. Needed immediately as branch head, refer- 
ence or children's librarian for newly established county- 
wide library system with 4 branches. Excellent opportunity 
with full benefits for experienced and inexperienced li- 
brarians in large county surrounding the city of Richmond. 
Master's degree in library science required. Beginning 
salary between $7176-$8580, depending on position and 
experience. To apply, send resume to Personnel Office, 
County of Henrico, P.O. Box 3-V, Richmond, VA 23207. 


Services 


LIBRARIAN: MLS required. Adult services and reference 
work in rapidly growing 3-county system located just out- 
side Washington, DC, metropolitan area; 1 hour from 
Baltimore. Liberal leaves and professional allowances. 
$6600-$8250. Apply Mrs. Katharine C. Hurrey, Admn., 
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Southern Maryland Regional Library Association, P.O. 


Box 809, La Plata, MD 20646. 


LIBRARIAN II, special services librarian to work with de- 
prived in ghetto area through neighborhood and govern- 
ment agencies. Innovative, service-oriented young man, 
with either social work or library background. Salary 
range $8400-$10,500 for master’s and 2 years experi- 
ence, commensurately lower for BA. Must be interested in 
working with young adults; public relations experience 
desirable. 4 weeks vacation, usual fringe benefits. Mrs. 
Betty Kohler, Dir., Public Library, Rock Island, IL 61201. 


CHILDREN'S librarian with MLS degree from ALA-accred- 
ited school to serve city of 35,000. Salary range $6360 
up, depending on experience. Library is planning for fu- 
ture expansion. Duties include all phases of children's 
activities having charge of that department. Customary 
holidays, vacations, medical, and retirement benefits. De- 
lightful climate adjacent to San Diego and other recre- 
ational areas. Write Mrs. Josephine Chamberlain, Pres., 
Library Board, Public Library, 239 S. Kalmia, Escondido, 
CA 92025. 


CHILDREN’S librarian. MLS required; experience helpful 
but not necessary. Salary range $7300-$8400, depending 
on qualifications. 18 days vacation, 90 days cumulative 
sick leave, paid retirement and health insurance. Send 
resume to Verna L. Pungiotre, Dir., Public Library, P.O. 
Box 570, Plattsburgh, NY 12901. 


CHILDREN’S librarians. MS, some experience; salary range, 
$8000-$10,400. 1.1. community of 50,000. Hospitalization 
partially paid and retirement full paid. Apply to Kenneth 
S. Barnes, Dir., Public Library, Hicksville, NY 11801. 


REWARDING supervisory position: Newly created position 
to be filled immediately by an aggressive, service-ori- 
ented adult services librarian. Duties involve building a 
reference collection, a strong circulation collection, and 
good community relations. This is an excellent opportu- 
nity for a person who wants the experience needed to 
become a future administrator. A new building is in the 
planning stage. Benefits include 23 days vacation, paid 
hospital insurance, paid New York State pension, and a 
congenial staff. Salary range is $8000-$10,000. Eligibility 
for New York State certification essential along with at 
least 2 years of public library experience beyond MSLS. 
Ideal location in growing city half way between Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls, NY. Apply Anthony Messineo, Dir., 
Public Library, 240 Goundry St., North Tonawanda, NY 
14120; (716) 693-4132. 


ADULT services librarian for public library in university 
town. Must be outgoing and adaptable. Reference work 
a strong need. The position requires book knowledge, 
imagination, ability to carry out programs independently. 
Some work with rural area also involved. Applicant's 
ability only limitation. Salary open. Apply to Marian Par- 
ker, Ln., Public Library, 304 N. Church St., Bowling 
Green, OH 43402. 


Technical Processing 


SENIOR librarian: certification, cataloging experience; 
$7456-$8590. State pension plan, 4 weeks vacation, 
medical, surgical, major medical, and disability insur- 
ances provided by employer. Mrs. Emilie S. Curry, Dir., 
Public Library, Municipal Plaza, Cedar Gove, NJ 07009. 
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REFERENCE /ibrarian for community of 15,000. MLS. Salary 
dependent on qualifications and experience. Apply to 
Mrs. Betty Wainio, Free Public Library, Somerville, NJ; 
(201) 725-1336. 


School Library 
Elementary 


ELEMENTARY school librarian for school of 600 students. 
Excellent opportunity a) to plan and develop an AVA cen- 
ter as part of a modern program of library services, and 
b) to develop program of services for students and teach- 
ers as related to total curriculum. Experience desirable. ^ 
New York State certification preferred, Approximate salary 
range $7000-$14,000. Apply to H. B. Gedney, Asst. Supt., 
1867 Crompond Rd., Peekskill, NY 10566. 


Secondary 


EDUCATIONAL media specialist to direct utilization and 
maintenance of audiovisual equipment and to produce 
nonprint materials in library of large comprehensive high 
school located in suburb of Chicago. Student body of 
5000 on 2 campuses, 300 teachers, new learning re- 
sources center. Master's in educational media or instruc- 
tional materials. Must have IMC philosophy; be creative, 
adaptatable, and flexible. Experience desirable but not 
required. Salary range $8000-$11,000 to start for 
10-month position. Send application to R. A. Deabler, 
Dir., of Pers. Lyons Township High Schol, 100 S. Brai- 
nard, La Grange, IL 60525. 


CATALOGER in charge of technical processing of print and 
nonprint materials in large comprehensive high school lo- 
cated in suburb of Chicago. Student body of 5000 on 2 
campuses; libraries of 50,000 vols., adding 8000 vols. an- 
nually. 5th-year degree -+ cataloging experience. Salary 
range $7500-$10,500 for 10-month position to start. Sum- 
mer work possible. Send application to R. A. Deabler, 
Dir. of Pers., Lyons Township High School, 100 S. Brai- 
nard, La Grange, IL 60525. 


Special Library 
Administration 


ASSISTANT librarian with varied duties. NYSHA library 
presently involved in cooperative programs .with State 
University of New York. Beginning salary of $7500-$9000, 
depending on experience. Exceptional fringe benefits. 
Prefer recent graduate (history background) of ALA library 
school. Write Paul Z. DuBois, Ln., New York State His- 
torical Association, Cooperstown, NY 13326. 


MANAGER of information services. Senior level position 
open in a national banking trade association to develop 
and administer information services department. Qualifi- 
cations: MLS or equivalent, experience in library systems 
and administration preferred. An unusual opportunity for 
professional growth in the rapidly expanding bank mar- 
keting area. Excellent potential for full division head sta- 
tus within 1 year. Salary open. Please contact James B. 
Watt, Dir., Division of Research and Long Range Plan- 
ning, Bank Public Relations and Marketing Association, 
120 W. Madison St., Chicago 60602; (312) 784-1442. 


Multiple 


MAJOR art museum library, Midwest—2 new positions: 1) 
assistant cataloger of slides; BA art history and MLS or 
MA art history, 2) acquisitions assistant, MLS or varied li- 
brary, bookstore, or publishing experience. Write B-492. 
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The encyclopedia 
with a school of its own 


The American Educator 


The American Educator Encyclopedia is use-tested in our unique 
Laboratory School at Tangley Oaks Educational Center, in addition 
to continuous extensive testing in public and parochial schools. 


Discerning critics say the Educator is “enthusiastically recommended 
for school libraries on every level, and an invaluable resource for 
the home;" “an important contribution to the resource materials 

of our time;" “particularly useful for study at the elementary and 
high school levels.” 


72 Nobelist contributors 


Authoritative Scholarly Readable / 14 Volumes 


Tested and Produced at Tangley Oaks Educational Center 


Lake Bluff, Illinois 60044 





$145 buys all four: = 
But only’til June 30) © 


Here, at a great saving even over the This limited offer, the World Book Class- 
ual special prices to schools and libraries, are the basic room Reference Program, includes the four resources, 
ferences every classroom needs. These four basic re- shown here, all in a special new green binding. The spe- 
urces are all edited to World Book’s high professional cial price offer is for the complete group of four only. 


indards. As a group, they are the strongest support This offer is good March 1 through 
'u can give a teacher—making every classroom "home June 30, 1969. Reservations may be made for redemp- 
se" for independent learning. tion as late as September 30, 1969. For further informa- 


tion, send the coupon. 
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WORLD B 200 pages of full-color reference 
~ maps and a self-instruction section 
on how to use and read maps. 
(Regular price to schools, in 
Aristocrat binding, $19.95.) 
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WORLD BO World Book Di guid? 
edited by Clarence L — 

Barnhart, critically 
reviewed by more than 
140 specialists. Provides 
your students with the 
power of today's living 
language. (Regular 
price to schools, 

in Aristocrat The World Book 
binding, $29.50.) Reading and Study Guide. 
Organizes and interrelates 44 
major fields of study, to help 
students add breadth and 
depth to reference projects. 
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The 20-volume, 1969 edition 
of The World Book Encyclopedia, 
first in homes, schools and libraries. 
(Regular price to schools, in 
President Red binding, $134.) 


| Please send me complete information on the World 


2 | Book Classroom Reference Program Offer. 
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Our new microfilm reader 


does everything that an $800 reader is supposed to do. 


Except cost $800. 


Our new 1414 Reader sells for $225, shipping 
included. 

But when you buy one, you get more than 
what you pay for. 

For one thing, you get as large a screen as 
you'd expect to find on a reader costing several 
hundred dollars more. The 1414s screen mea- 
sures 14 x 14 inches. It’s also treated for even, 
all-over illumination. 

In addition, you get a winding mechanism 
that anyone can use, in any direction, with 
one hand tied behind his back. 

And because a person’s eyes are usually 
higher than his hands, the screen is mounted 


above the winding mechanism, at eye level. 

Our 1414 Reader is the first one with a 
quartz-halogen lamp. The lamp is cooled by 
what may be the only really silent, mainte- 
nance-free blower in the business. 

Finally, the 1414 is adaptable for 16mm mi- 
crofilm, as well as the usual 35mm kind. And 
a low-priced microfiche adaptor is available. 

Now that you know what our new 1414 
Reader does in general, write us for all the 
specifics. 

Then, if you still want to spend $800 when 
you order a reader, you can order ours with 
$575 worth of microfilm. 


University Microfilms 


300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48103, (313) 761-4700 
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Backed by over 100 years of know-how and craftsmanship, Gerstenslager is 
regarded as the world's leading producer of bookmobiles. Select your 
"Blueprint for Reading" from Gerstenslager’s planning and designing 
suggestions found in a special brochure titled, ‘‘The Bookmobile Story." 
Fill out the coupon now for your copy. 
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THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY Library _ = — 
Wooster, Ohio 44691 
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. . . OF note 





Vandals Hit Univ. of Illinois Card Catalog 


More than 16,000 cards were taken from the 
main dictionary catalog at the University of Illi- 
nois library in mid-February according to Dean 
Robert B. Downs. There was no recognizable 
pattern in the cards taken, with only two or 
three areas of the shelf list being molested and 
‘rays being partially or wholly emptied at ran- 
lom. 

Some of the cards were taken to a dormitory 
for men and burned in wastebaskets. Others 
were torn into bits and hidden in shopping bags 
ibout the campus. Many were recovered from lit- 
er baskets and garbage cans and other hiding 
olaces by volunteer student and faculty search 
eams. One large group of cards had been 
lropped between two partitions where stolen 
1andbags were also found. The Alumni Associa- 
ion of the University has offered a reward of 
31000 leading to the solution of the crime. 

Dean Downs believes it is optimistic to expect 
ialf of the cards to be recovered, basing his esti- 
nate on the cards found to date. It will take 
nonths to determine the full extent of the dam- 
ige and to make partial restoration. It is cer- 
ainly possible that all of the cards can not be 
eplaced. 


Aiddle Atlantic Regional Library Federation 


Representatives from Delaware, Maryland, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and West 
lirginia state library associations met on Febru- 
iry 24 to formally adopt the bylaws for the Mid- 
lle Atlantic Regional Library Federation, Inc. 
“he purpose of MARLF is to encourage develop- 
nent of cooperation of libraries in the area and 
he continuing education of librarians. John Zim- 
nerman of Frostburg (Maryland) State College 
vas elected president of the board of directors, 
vhich is composed of two delegates from each 
tate association. William J. Roehrenbeck, Jersey 
tity Public Library, is vice-president and Marie 
\. Davis, Free Library of Philadelphia, is 
ecretary/treasurer. One of the major projects is 

plan for a Mid-Atlantic Regional Library 
lonference for the fall of 1973. 


ngineering School Libraries Meet 


A post conference meeting of the Engineering 
ichool Libraries Division of the American Soci- 
ty for Engineering Education is scheduled in 
lew York City on June 27-28. Interested librari- 


ans are to contact Karen Takle, Dept. 505, 
Building 014, IBM Corp., San Jose, CA 95114. 

The regular meeting is scheduled at Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park, Pa., for 
June 23 and 24. For further details contact Har- 
old N. Wiren, head, Engineering Libraries, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 43210. 


Art Buchwald Hightlights ERT Dinner 


Exhibits Round Table annual dinner June 22 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Traymore Hotel at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, will feature Art Buch- 
wald as master of ceremonies with music by 
Paul Man and the Miss America Pageant 
Strings. The gala kick-off for Conference week is 
by reservation only at $12 each. Reservations by 
check payable to ERT to Alexandria Whitney, 
Henry Z. Walck Inc., 19 Union Square West, 
New York 10003. 


SUNY Librarians Association Forming 


Elected representatives from the various li- 
brary units of the State University of New York 
have drafted a constitution and bylaws for a 
statewide association of SUNY librarians. The 
association aims to advance the professional sta- 
tus of the librarians and to further develop the 
principles and standards of academic librarian- 
ship. The libraries of SUNY range in size and 
complexity from those of the two-year commu- 
nity colleges through university centers and med- 
ical schools. For further information contact 
David H. Kreh, SUNY College at Cortland, NY 
13045. 


U.S. Illustrators’ Works to Bratislava 


Seventeen illustrators of children's books pub- 
lished in the United States within the last two 
years have been chosen to represent this country 
at the Biennale of Illustrations, Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia. The participants were selected 
by the International Relations Subcommittee of 
the Children's Services Division at the Midwinter 
Meeting of ALA. The illustrators are: Fuku 
Akino, Ed Emberly, Tom Feelings, Nonny Ho- 
grogian, James Houston, Blair Lent, Evaline 
Ness, Joseph Schindelman, Eleonore Schmid, 
John Schoenherr, Simeon Shimin, Uri Shulevitz, 
Helen Siegl, Ed Young, and Margot Zemach. 
The original art, along with copies of the books 
in which the illustrations appear, will be dis- 
played. 
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Thalassotherapy at Atlantic City 


That is the Greek word for using the sea to 
prevent and treat illness. So, if you are feeling 
under the weather, going to ALA Annual 
Conference on the beach in Atlantic City might 
just be your cup of thalassotherapy. 

Other little items of interest to be found at the 
Conference. For instance, The Library Associa- 
tion will be among the over 800 exhibitors. It is 
the first time the British group has brought over 
an exhibit, and you will want to search it out 
and see what they have to offer. 

If you are fairly new to the game of the 
Conference, you will find commiseration and 
good companionship at the Junior Members 
Round Table booth in the exhibit area. Their 
Sunday orientation session is listed in the pro- 
gram and will get you right in on the meeting of 
ALA officers and special advice on what to look 
for and what to do. Plan to attend the Monday 
*Evening With the Exhibitors" sponsored by 
JMRT. It swings like more ALA affairs should. 


Joseph C. Lincoln Novels 


The Hermitage of Northern Virginia, 5000 
Fairbanks Ave. Alexandria, VA 22311, has 
asked that novels by Joseph C. Lincoln be given 
them by libraries having copies no longer 
needed. 


Employment of the Handicapped in Libraries: 
A Policy Statement and Guidelines 


The American Library Association believes that it is 
consistent with good personnel and management prac- 
tices to hire the handicapped for library positions for 
which they qualify and can meet the demands. 

Training, knowledge, job interest, and the physical 
ability to do the particular tasks involved in the spe- 
cific job are key factors in the selection of library 
personnel. 

Imaginative use of manpower is essential in al- 
leviating the present shortage of professional and 
subprofessional library personnel. 

The American Library Association believes that the 
following guidelines may be helpful in placing handi- 
capped persons in library positions. As in amy pro- 
fession, qualities necessary for success include good 
physical and mental health, ability to work effectively 
with others, initiative, resourcefulness, imagination, 
and alertness to changing conditions. The following 
are major considerations in employing library per- 
sonnel: 

1. The educational requirements for most profes- 
sional library positions include a master's degree 
from a library school accredited by the American 
Library Association. 

2. Many subprofessional positions require special 
business, technical, or college training. Educational 
requirements for other types of work in a library 
usually include high school graduation. 
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3. Good mental health and the ability to work har- 
moniously and effectively with others are required; 
almost all library work involves extensive personal 
contact. 

4. Physical requirements, though they may vary 
depending upon local conditions, generally are based 
on the factors listed below: 

* Independence of movement is generally required 
in library work. Some positions require the handling 
of books in quantity while walking, reaching, bending, 
or stooping. 

e Sufficient manual dexterity to handle and file 
cards and to locate information in books and in in- 
dexes is required in most library positions. 

e Library employment, except in the most unusual 
instances, is limited to the sighted, because the work 
is so largely concerned with printed and other visual 
materials. 

è Sufficient acuity of hearing and clarity of speech 
are required in most library positions to enable the 
individual to communicate effectively in person and 
by telephone with other staff and with the library's 
public. 


The above revised policy statement was 
adopted by the LAD Board of Directors in Janu- 
ary 1969. 


1969 School Library Awards 


School systems in Iowa, Louisiana, and Vir- 
ginia have been named the three top winners of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica's 1969 School Library 
Awards. The three, chosen from among ten 
school systems being cited for significant im- 
provement of their elementary school library 
programs (see Bulletin, March 1969, p. 346), 
will share $5000 in cash awards. 


First place lowa City, Iowa, Community 
Schools will receive $2500. Caddo Parish 
Schools, Shreveport, Louisiana, won second 


place honors and $1500. Third place and $1000 
winner is Newport News, Virginia, Public 
Schools. 


Sup Docs Comes to Annual Conference 


The U.S. Printing Office will have an exhibit 
of 200 square feet at Atlantic City conference. It 
will be composed of booklets and pamphlets of 
special interest to librarians, and they are wel- 
coming suggestions from librarians as to the 
type of things they would like to inspect. Send 
your suggestions to Marvin Jaeger, P.O. Box 
1533, Washington, DC 20013. 


Looking for Good Book Review? 


If you have not discovered The Hollins Critic 
for your library as yet you will be happy for this 
notice. Each of the five issues a year is devoted 
to a review in depth and is growing in reputation 
as a valuable contribution to the appreciation of 
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ontemporary literature. Certainly all academic 
ibraries should have been collecting it before 
his, and any public library that hopes to pro- 
ide its readers and students with an unusual 
nd valuable service will be receiving this maga- 
ine. Send just $2 to the Hollins Critic, Box 671, 
[ollins College, Virginia 24020. Tell them the 
'ulletin sent you. 


ool It With Books 


WITH BOOKS THIS SUMMER 


de 





All the things you would ever want to promote 
our summer reading program are available 
rom the Children's Book Council, 175 Fifth 
venue, NY 10010. We also like the orange but- 
ons that emphatically say “I’m For Books." The 
taff would like to wear those. 


Q Editorial Policy 


The following statement of editorial policy for 
tQ was adopted by the Reference Services Divi- 
ion at the Midwinter Meeting in January of 
969. 


'Q is the official quarterly journal of the Reference 
ervices Division, a division of the American Library 
.ssociation. The purpose of RQ is to disseminate 
iaterials of interest to reference librarians, bibliog- 
iphers, and others interested in the complexities of 
ference service, and to serve as a vehicle of com- 
iunication with the Division's membership. Material 
ormally takes the form of original articles, bibliog- 
iphies, columns, letters, and other contributions 
‘om both practicing librarians and teachers. As part 
f the communication function, RQ carries reports 
‘om the executive secretary of the Reference Ser- 
ices Division as well as highlights from the Division's 
»mmittee reports. The scope of the journal is broad 
aough to include all aspects of reference service at 
very level from elementary school to the special 
:ademic library. 


Members of ALA wishing to add RQ to their 
personal library may join the division for $5. 


Texas Conference for School Media Interests 


The graduate School of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, will sponsor a noon-to- 
noon conference on the implementation of Stan- 
dards For School Media Programs on July 17 
and 18. Participation is by invitation only. The 
conference will be videotaped for subsequent 
showings around the state. 


Bus Kids to Books 


The Chicago Public Library has undertaken a 
busing program involving more than 600 elemen- 
tary school children in Lawndale to its Douglas 
Park Branch for regular classroom visits in 
hopes of improving pupils' reading level. 

The project will cost $6000 in federal funds 
and will continue to the end of the school year. 
Children in grades three through six in several 
of the area schools will be bussed to the branch 
at least once every two weeks. Many of the chil- 
dren in this area have never visited the library. 


Found: Missing Libraries 


When the Notable Books List was published 
in the March Bulletin the list of participating li- 
braries was not complete. Those omitted from 
the original release are: Boston Public; Falls 
Church, Virginia, Public; Fresno County, Cali- 
fornia, Public; Madison, Wisconsin, Public; Sce- 
nic Regional, Union, Missouri; Terre Haute 
Public; Trenton State College, New Jersey; 
Wayne State University, Detroit; Clarkdale, Mis- 
sissippi, Public; Mount San Antonio Jr. College, 
Columbia, Missouri; Westport, Connecticut, 
Public. The omission was not intended as a 
slight to those great institutions—it just hap- 
pened. 


Massachusetts Meeting 


The Massachusetts Library Association’s An- 
nual Meeting is at the White House Inn, Chico- 
pee, MS, May 15 and 16. 


Wrong Soiree Hosts 


Your editor apologizes to his hosts at the “nice 
little soiree” (Bulletin March, 1969, p. 325) for 
not listing them as Prince George’s County Li- 
brary. The Montgomery County Department of 
Public Libraries, Maryland, did not host a party 
at Midwinter and if our saying it was so caused 
them embarrassment, we are sorry. Г] 
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Available now 


AEVAC NEW Reading 


your #1 source for Development Tapes! 
social studies Geared to teenagers and 
transparencies | their interests! 


personalized, systematic, concept tapes 





As more and more teachers are discovering, key > z А 
social studies concepts gain far greater retention with integrated workbook material 
when reinforced with AEVAC overhead transpar- 

encies. Our curriculum-correlated programs, super- 36-tape set, teacher’s guides, workbooks 
vised by experienced social studies consultants, 

stimulate interest and discussion through the highest $139.65 (net) 
quality color artwork backed by editorially sound 
content. 

Send orders or requests to 


Visit Us At Booth 1056 Dept. A 


AEVAC INC. EMC Corporation 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10036 180 East Sixth Street 


St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 


Educational Publishers 
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EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Quality, decentralized subscription service. A superior listing of foreign and domestic 
publications—including the most esoteric titles. EBSCO offers automatic renewal ser- 
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vice, common expiration . . . and free snap-out adjustment forms for you. If you 
want real service . . . call EBSCO. 
Call EBSCO for magazine binders, too . . . such as our 1210CFSB—clear front, solid 
back (in Red/Green/Brown/Blue) and snap-in metal for only $3.25 each. 
EBSCO Building 540 Granite Street P. O. Box 88 1366 Sutter Street 
Red Bank, N. J. 07701 Braintree, Mass. 02184 Benjamin Franklin Station San Francisco, Calif. 94109 
(201) 741-4300 (617) 843-2383/843-2384 Washington, D. C. 20044 (415) 775-8338 
р (703) 321-9630 
415 Douglas Plaza Bldg. 826 S. Northwest Highway P. O. Box 90901 
Dallas, Texas 75225 Barrington, IIl. 60010 P. O. Box 2070 Los Angeles, Calif. 90009 
(214) 369-7591/369-7592 (312) 381-2190/381-2191 Birmingham, Ala. 35201 (213) 772-2381 
(205) 323-6351 
512 Nicollet Bldg. P. O. Box 5826 EBSCO Y 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55402 Denver, Colo. 80217 masres RN 
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“This is an absolutely essential series. 
Every library must have it, 
and I shall ask our librarian 
(in fact, beg him) 
to invest at once." 
Oscar Cargill 


The American Short Story 
Series 


87 Volumes by 61 American Authors 
Compiled by Dr. Clarence Gohdes of Duke University 


Now Available 
The Complete Set ...8795.00 


Also Available By Request 
The Garrett Press First General Catalogue 


Describiné Nearly 1,000 Reprint Volumes 
in American Literature & Historv 


GARRETT PRESS, INC. 


250 West 54th St., New York, N. Y. 10019 
(212) 757-1945 Cable: GAPRESINK 
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“SALESMEN” you can trust 


AVR maintains no separate corps of salesmen—only the 
Dagmar Super Microfilm Reader itself and its hundreds of satisfied 
users. Through the years, the proved performance of the 
Dagmar Reader and word-of-mouth testimony of its users have been 
very convincing ''salesmen" indeed. And thoroughly trustworthy. 


mammm NOTE THESE IMPORTANT PRODUCT FEATURES mum 
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1 SHARP, BRILLIANT IMAGES Superior 
Netherlands-crafted optical system proj- 
ects in moderate light, eliminates need 
for darkened rooms. 

2 COMFORTABLE READING Image can 
be read in normal position. 

3 PORTABLE Lightweight, only 1414 
lbs. Closes easily into compact 9" cube. 

44 SIMPLE, SILENT OPERATION Uses 115 
or 230 volt, 60 cycle alt. current. 

5 VERSATILE Clearly projects ALL 
types and sizes of sheetfilm and rollfilm 


S excellent readet— 








16 and 35 mm. Aperture provides full 
35 mm. scanning. “Zoom” projection 
allows adjustment of image size from 
12 to 20 times. 

6 GUARANTEED FOR 1 YEAR (except 
for lamps or mishandling). 


Larger microfilm holder 
conveniently accommodates 
microsheet and jacket- 
mounted film strips—all 
available sizes up to 5" x 8". 









READER, incl. take-up reels, extra lamp, 
carrying case. $15995 f.o.b. Waseca. 
5" x 8" microfilm HOLDER with reader $1650 


Prices subject to change without notice. Inquire 
about favorable adjusted prices for Canada. 


ORDER TODAY—READY NOW FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


AUDIO-VISUAL RESEARCH 


1511 8th St. S.E., Waseca, Minn. 56093 
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commentary 





What is Faculty Status to One... 


My colleagues and I were delighted to read in 
the ". . . of note" section in the January issue of 
the Bulletin about the recent granting of com- 
plete academic status to the librarians at the 
Pennsylvania State University. 

We are wondering whether *The same rights, 
privileges, and responsibilities granted to teach- 
ing faculty . . ." include a nine-month contract 
with the option of working on the campus for 
extra remuneration during the summer session or 
undertaking study, research, travel, or other typ- 
ical faculty activities. 

The Library Association of The City Univer- 
sity is seeking to obtain more of the typical fac- 
ulty privileges and responsibilities. These in- 
clude a nine-month contract and a work week 
which requires less time at a given place than 
the current one of thirty-five hours, identical to 
that of the administrative staff. These goals are 
supported by the Council of Chief Librarians 
and by the Legislative Conference, a faculty or- 
ganization which, under the terms of the New 
York State Taylor Law, recently became the col- 
lective bargaining agency for all full-time fac- 
ulty members on tenure lines or on lines leading 
0 tenure, 

All librarians in the library departments of 
the various units of The City University hold 
bona fide faculty titles: instructor, assistant pro- 
fessor, associate professor, professor. 

HAROLD D. JONES 
Assistant Professor 
Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, New York 


Asserting a Professional Right 


A word of praise for Elizabeth Stone's excel- 
ent article in 4LA Bulletin (pp. 181-87) of Feb- 
uary 1969! It is a new expression of an old con- 
sept that some of us library administrators have 
seen advocating for a long time. The blame is 
dlaced primarily upon library administrators but 
| think that much of the blame must belong to 
he profession itself which has neglected to en- 
orce its own standards of performance and re- 
juirements. 

The California Library Association has just 
ecently agreed to apply sanctions against the 


California State Colleges for failure to grant full 
faculty status and benefits to its librarians after 
the Academic Senate voted to grant such status. 
We are also asking ALA to join in applying 
sanctions but I haven't heard their decision yet. 
Status and benefits with appropriate responsibili- 
ties is directly related to Miss Stone's argument 
because it provides the time, money, and encour- 
agement to continue professional growth and de- 
velopment. 

The California State College librarians voted 
last fall to assert their own professional indepen- 
dence and to limit library assignments to 30 
hours per week leaving 10 hours per week for re- 
search, writing, professional reading, etc. that 
contribute to their own professional growth and 
development. Furthermore they voted to set up a 
committee of tenured librarians on each campus 
to review the professional growth of each librar- 
ian and make recommendations regarding his re- 
tention and promotion. This, then, is a case of 
the librarians themselves asserting their own 
professional right to continue their professional 
growth and development instead of waiting for 
administrators to do it. The cooperation of ad- 
ministrators is needed however, and as is stated 
in the article, encouragement of professional 
growth is good management. 

R. DEAN GALLOWAY 
Librarian 

Stanislaus State College 
Turlock, California 


Many Carnegies 


As a collector of library post cards specializ- 
ing in Carnegie Libraries, I too was pleased to 
see George Bobinsky's article “Carnegie Li- 
braries: Their History and Impact on American 
Public Library Development" in the December 
1968 issue of the Bulletin. 

I also enjoyed H. Vail Deale's letter concern- 
ing Carnegie Libraries in Beloit, Wisconsin in 
the February 1969 Bulletin. For the sake of his- 
torical accuracy may I point out, however, that 
Mr. Deal's statement that *Beloit became one of 
the few cities where two Carnegie buildings 
exist" is not quite accurate. In addition to sup- 
porting the building of public libraries, Mr. Car- 
negie and the Carnegie Corporation supported 
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the building of just over one hundred academic 
libraries, and there are at least thirty-five cities 
or towns in the United States which have both a 
public and academic library built with Carnegie 
funds. Atlanta had three academic library build- 
ings as well as a public library and Nashville 
and Knoxville each had two academic libraries 
as well as public libraries. In addition, there are 
at least ten cities in which the central library 
and branch libraries were built with Carnegie 
funds although admittedly, in some cases, the 
branches were initially built in separate munici- 
palities which have since become part of the 
larger city. Without any question New York 
City, which was granted $5,202,621 in 1899 for 
the building of branch libraries, must have the 
largest number of Carnegie libraries in any one 
city. 

NORMAN D. STEVENS 

Associate director 

Wilbur Cross Library 

The University of Connecticut 

Storrs. Connecticut 


A Grafito! 


Since you invite further examples of graffiti, 
may I contribute an item I found on the wall of 
my own bathroom: 

“What God needs is a Board of Trustees.” 

PAUL L. PAYNE 
Long Island University 
LIU Library 


"A Show of Hands:" Drivel 


The American Library Association has spon- 
sored a new film entitled “A Show of Hands." 
produced by Wing Associates, which was drawn 
to my attention by a local library administrator 
who hoped it might be useful. As a film librar- 
ian. | am most embarrassed by my association 
with an organization which would lend its name 
to such drivel. 

The basic idea of producing a live dialogue 
production may be a good one, but only as good 
as the screenplay enacted. “А Show of Hands” 
gave neither its director nor its actors anything 
upon which they might build a believable perfor- 
mance. The pap it promulgates could have been 
ground out by any twelve-year-old with illusions 
of talent. The play-within-a-play is so badly han- 
dled that the audience is quite unaware of 
whether it is watching the play or play-in-the- 
play. At best the film is confusing, at worst in- 
sulting to the intelligence of its audience. 

Technically, there is also much to be desired. 
The color quality is good and the camera did 
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manage to stay in focus. However, the sound 
quality is extremely poor with much of the con- 
versation incomprehensible. especially in a hall- 
way echo chamber. Poor editing has left the film 
badly chopped. The shifts from distance to 
close-up, or in close-up series, are too slow to be 
montage, but so rapid as to call one's attention 
to them as technical phenomena. 

From literature enclosed with our preview 
print from Wing Associates, I gather that this 
film is one of a series either being considered for 
or already into production. If the forthcoming 
work is to be as poor as “A Show of Hands,” I 
urge ALA to disassociate itself from the proj- 
ect immediately. 

MRS. BARBARA BUCKINGHAM 
Audiovisual Librarian 
Macomb County Library 
Mount Clemens, Michigan 


(We have had other expressions of opinion con- 
cerning the film, and we are distressed, as you 
are. We are in the process, through the Audiovi- 
sual Committee, of setting up a review board to 
view any film produced under the auspices of an 
ALA unit before the ALA name can be used. 


Ruth Warncke.) 


Further Clarification 


With reference to the paragraph entitled “Cat- 
alog Revisers, Please Note" on page 135 of the 
February 1969 issue of the ALA Bulletin, I 
should like to point out that the introduction to 
the book clearly indicates the role of the Rare 
Books Section of the Association of College and 
Research Libraries both in the conference and in 
this publication. I would further suggest that the 
final sentence is a gratuitous and unhelpful com- 
ment. [n point of fact the book is available from 
this address at a cost of $5. 

L. E. JAMES HELYAR 

Assistant Director of Libraries 
University of Kansas Libraries 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Not the First Blush 


Re article "How avant can the garde get?" on 
page 134 of February ALA Bulletin, some li- 
brarians may have been shocked by the unortho- 
dox sexual tastes of The Steadfast Tin Soldier. 
but we children's librarians are more shocked by 
the misspelling of Hans Christian Andersen’s 
name! 

MRS, HAROLD SICHERMAN 
Librarian 
University Heights, Ohio 
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comment on Two Letters 


Reference is made to two letters in the ALA 
Bulletin for March 1969 which has caused a 
reaction, at least in me. The first is to the Edi- 
ors flip remark to a letter from Mr. Charles 
Veisenberg, commenting on ап ad which has 
yeen appearing in library publications. Ob- 
‘iously, the Editor has no idea what “sub-profes- 
sionals,” or as we choose to call them here, Li- 
ary Technicians, are. As far as attractiveness 
ind dedication, the Technicians we have on our 
taff and in our courses can match the appear- 
ince of some professional librarians I’ve met. 
(hat the Editor should associate slovenliness 
vith sub-professionals is a comment on his lack 
f. or unfortunate experience in the field where 
nore Librarians, on the whole, depend on this 
lass of worker than on professional support. 

I also refer to a letter from Mr. Malcolm H. 
stilson. I do not know what the lag in printing 
etters to the Editor is, but Mr. Stilson will be 
lappy to learn that the Community College of 
*hiladelphia has had a “thriving program" for 
Abrary Technician training since September 
968. The present enrollment is forty-eight stu- 
lents. There is also one going in the Allegheny 
'ommunity College in Pittsburgh. 

J. L. GOTLOBE 

Director of the Library 
Community College of Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The editor has had several unfortunate experi- 
nces. That flip comment on images seems to be 
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rotest! 


The undersigned doctoral students at Case 
Vestern Reserve University School of Library 
cience wish to record our opposition to the 
olding of the 1970 ALA Midwinter Meeting in 
thicago, or the holding of any such meeting of 
LA in Chicago as long as the present city ad- 
linistration is in power, and until a succeeding 
dministration demonstrates that it respects the 
ights of citizens to assemble peacefully and to 
xpress their opinions. The treatment of peaceful 
issidents during the recent Democratic Nationa] 
‘onvention appears to have been in no way dif- 
rent. from the treatment of violent malefactors. 
We wish to emphasize that we are not con- 
emning Chicago as a city or its people in toto. 
le feel strongly, however, that the most effective 
rotest against the indecent treatment of people 
ad their rights by the Daley administration is to 
eprive Chicago businesses of the revenue from 


our meetings. Many professional. scholarly, and 
scientific organizations, including the American 
Association of Library Schools, have voted to 
boycott Chicago in this way. 
JOSEPH С. DONOHUE, ADELE FASICK, 
GLYNN HARMON, JANET FRIEDLANDER, 
DOROTHY А. MANFREDI, AND KATHERINE 
CELJO 
Doctoral Students’ Chicago Boycott 
Group—Sch. of Library Science 
Case Western Reserve University 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Symptom, Not a Source 


The Karp-Shapiro contention (see ALA Bulle- 
tin’s “Intellectual Freedom” column in Feb. 
1969, pp. 165-67) that the world's trouble is the 
"managed society" of “jobholders” is a neat 
trick. Just like the “marginal utility" economics 
of a couple of generations ago, it focuses atten- 
tion on “consumer” behavior—a symptom, in- 
stead of the source: unpaid labor time at the 
point of production. Bigness and bureaucracy 
manifestly plague socialist societies too. But they 
have at least disposed of the basic contradiction 
between socialized production and private appro- 
priation—sine qua non for sanity. 

As for Mr. Compton’s concern about Chicago 
During Daley, the scandalous gap between what 
is and what ought to be, particularly for Black 
Americans, is a national affliction. *Confronta- 
tion" might erupt anywhere ALA could convene 
or maintain headquarters. 

SIDNEY L. JACKSON 
Professor 

School of Library Science 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


Incidental Observation on Recruiting 


A news note in the March Bulletin (p. 301) 
about a “Fermi Award Winner (John A. 
Wheeler) Surrounded by Librarians” inquires 
whether this is a black mark on recruiting. Quite 
the contrary—perhaps a gold star will do—any 
recruiting which results in a father, mother, son. 
daughter, daughter-in-law and granddaughter all 
being librarians from a family that can produce 
a Fermi Award winner is deserving of careful 
study to discover how the same results might be 
produced in other such notable families. 

HERMAN H. HENKLE 
Executive Director 

The John Crerar Library 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Change NLW Image! 


Recently in professional literature I read a let- 
ter suggesting that National Library Week has 
outlived its raison d'etre. I don’t completely 
agree with that, but I do believe the approach to 
NLW could be revised. 

Just think what a boon it would be to our 
profession if this week could be used for recruit- 
ing! One of the most discouraging aspects of 
being a librarian is the appalling lack of under- 
standing of library work on the part of the gen- 
eral public. I believe more information is known 
about strip mining than about libraries! It seems 
to me that if the funds used for National Library 
Week could be used for recruiting, we would in- 
deed be doing the public a service and hopefully 
would swell our ranks to a point where we could 
offer better service in all areas. Let's get some 
pictures of attractive young men and women in 
our profession to tout our field! 

Let's get on the ball... Let's go! And why 
not begin through an established program, Na- 
tional Library Week? 

JEAN L. FROSCHER 
Cataloger 

Polk Junior College 
Winter Haven, Florida 


Comment: “Education and Manpower for Librarian- 
ship" (October 1968 Bulletin, p. 1096) 


These remarks are primarily concerned with 
the Library Assistant and Technical Assistant 
classifications. 

The position paper does not specify informa- 
tion services among the duties of the Technical 
Assistant, but the report of the Interdivisional 
Ad Hoc Committee of the Library Education Di- 
vision and the Library Administration Division 
(approved by both divisions) states that the Li- 
brary Assistant/Aide/Technician may perform 
“even some reference work of a directional or 
fact-locating type,” while the Guidelines for 
Training Programs for Library Technical As- 
sistants of the Interdivisional Committee spells 
this out further as follows: Among the duties of 
the Technical Assistant will be providing “infor- 
mation services work such as: 

“1) Answering directional questions or fac- 
tual questions involving use of basic reference 
tools. 

“2) Locating simple bibliographical informa- 
tion.” 

The position paper does refer to the report of 
the Interdivisional Committee as follows: “The 
three subprofessional classes suggested here rep- 
resent a reworking of the definition of the sub- 
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professional recommended by the Interdivisional 
Ad Hoc Committee of the LED and the LAD.” 

This may mean that the position paper ex- 
cludes information services as a duty of the 
Technical Assistant. However, with both the 
LED and LAD on record for the Interdivisional 
Committee recommendation, there is a strong 
possibility that it will be adopted. This is partic- 
ularly true in view of the strong feeling in our 
profession, as in nursing, teaching, etc. that cer- 
tain tasks that have always been jealously 
guarded as “professional” can be performed as 
well by nonprofessionals with the proper train- 
ing. 

If this turns out to be the case, we must care- 
fully consider the Library Assistant classification 
as outlined in the position paper in relation to 
the Technical Assistant. 

In the position paper the Library Assistant is 
differentiated from the Technical Assistant by a 
broader “general cultural background,” “greater 
maturity of judgment and experience,” and a 
bachelor’s degree. The only measurable differ- 
ence here is the bachelor’s degree. If the Techni- 
cal Assistants are to be trained to provide infor- 
mation service as described above, it is my con- 
tention that they will perform this service on a 
level of equal competence with the bachelor’s de- 
gree person, and that this will raise some mighty 
thorny personnel problems. 

In this regard it would be useful to interview 
some of the Center Managers who have been 
running the Brooklyn Public Library Reading 
Centers for some years without professionals on 
the premises regularly. It is likely, among other 
things, that you will find that the Center Manag- 
ers have greater maturity of judgment and a 
more thorough knowledge of the library system 
than a bachelor’s degree person just coming into 
the library, since the Center Managers are older. 
and reached their positions after many years of 
experience in the branches. And although the 
Brooklyn Public Library has in the past never 
liked to admit it, they have been giving on-the- 
spot information service. If this type of person, 
with this type of experience, is given a training 
program in the use of basic bibliographical 
tools, it is difficult to justify, by the criteria used 
in the position paper, the superiority of a bache- 
lor’s degree person, except for “general cultural 
background,” and even here there may be in- 
stances where this vague criterion is question- 
able. 

Our key problem is to break down the refer- 
ence problem into specific enough components to 
be able to designate where a patron can be 
served by a Technical Assistant and at what 
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›оїпї he must be turned over to a Librarian. If 
ve are to break this down even further and de- 
ide at what point the Library Assistant can 
iperate and at what point the patron must be 
urned over to a full-fledged librarian, we are 
omplicating matters unnecessarily. А person 
vith a bachelor's degree who is given responsi- 
vility based on a degree which represents, theo- 
etically, a broader cultural background, is ac- 
ually a Librarian, and it will be simpler and 
nore in accordance with the facts of life as they 
ire played out on the library floor. to specify in 
. job description the duties that a Technical As- 
istant has in relation to information service as 
igainst those of a Librarian, than to try to divide 
he professional duties further, between the 
Technical Assistant, the Library Assistant and 
he Librarian. It would be incumbent on us, 
hen, to provide procedures which describe the 
arious levels of library service not perhaps in 
erms of the degrees held by the Librarian, but 
n terms of the reference needs of the patron and 
iow they can be met. 

One further point on the division between the 
“echnical Assistant and the Library Assistant. 
"he Technical Assistant is at the top of the ca- 
eer ladder for a person without a college de- 
тее, and if he sees, in actual practice, that he is 
loing the same job that the bachelor's degree 
erson is doing, indeed that he was given train- 
ng to do it, but cannot get the pay or the pres- 
ige, the resentments will be many and strong, 
nd an administration will be hard put to justify 
he division. 

MRS. MIRIAM BRAVERMAN 
School of Library Service 
Columbia University 

New York, N.Y. 


laniel Gore’s Painful Experience 


The following letters are a selected few from 
hose received in response to Mr. Gore’s com- 
nents in the February 1969 Bulletin pp. 193- 
'03. It is clear to the editor after reading some 
f the letters why librarians are reluctant to 
vrite anything but the “how-I-do-it-swell-in-my- 
ibrary" article. Several of the writers saw fit 
o attack Mr. Gore as a personality rather than 
liscuss issues raised by his experiences. It is 
'omforting, however, to note that in the letters 
hat follow there are writers who disagree with 
Ur. Gore but express their admiration for his 
villingness to share his experiences. We share 
hat admiration and will not print those letters 
'ealing in personality. Ed.) 


Daniel Gore’s painful experience as recorded 


in the February issue should not lead readers to 
the conclusions drawn by the writer. 

Who can deny the right of a private, church- 
owned college to educate its students in the light 
of the religious principles it adheres to? If reli- 
gious principles require that certain acts such as 
smoking or drinking or reading Evergreen Re- 
view be prohibited, why should Mr. Gore object 
on the grounds of his academic freedom? Surely 
he knew who was employing him and he must 
know that many colleges impose restrictions on 
reading and behavior because of religious views. 

The protection needed by college librarians 
can be obtained from AAUP and need not be 
duplicated by ALA. The reporting of censorship 
cases is extensive, certainly in the case of school 
and public libraries. ALA and librarians who 
write for library publications could be criticised 
by Mr. Gore for an increasing tolerance of cen- 
sorship. (See Wilson Library Bulletin, Dec. 
1968, for a bitter attack by Gordon McShean.) 

Mr. Gore’s account is disturbing and mildly 
amusing on other grounds. In other articles in 
the past few years (on cataloging and reference 
work), Mr. Gore has not hesitated to urge “solu- 
tions” to problems which he devised in a very 
small institution. The incident at McMurry 
would not occur in most of the larger colleges 
and universities—certainly not in those indepen- 
dent of a church. 

The statement made that “the impulse to cen- 
sor appears to be an ineradicable trait of literate 
societies” may be accurate of the United States 
as a whole but is meaningless. What is there to 
censor in an illiterate society? The section of 
Texas Mr. Gore describes cannot be very liter- 
ate. The shock value of Evergreen Review is 
bound to vary from place to place. It is probably 
boring ho-hum stuff in San Francisco where one 
can hire topless shoe-shine girls to buff one’s 
shoes. Mr. Gore gave himself away when he 
wrote that this is an “era of triumphant obscen- 
ity." 

Mr. Gore deserves our thanks for his ability to 
provoke readers with serious issues. But he does 
not aid librarians by generalizing from his nega- 
tive experience. 

HERMAN ELSTEIN 
Acquistions Librarian 
Rider College 
Trenton, N.J. 


I have just finished reading Daniel Gore's ac- 
count of his skirmish with the censors of 
MeMurry College. Mr. Gore deserves to be com- 
mended for his courage in upholding his princi- 
ple for the freedom of ideas. 
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However, I think Mr. Gore is open tor criti- 
cism by keeping his contact with the president 
and the dean of McMurry College on a long dis- 
tance basis. Instead of telephoning the dean or 
writing the president, he could have presented 
his point of view more effectively if he had gone 
to them in person and laid his case before them. 
In particular, he should have arranged for an in- 
terview with the president to explain his reasons 
for resigning before drawing up his letter of re- 
signation. I have learned from experience that 
misunderstandings and differences of opinion are 
much less likely to arise when there are person- 
to-person contacts, rather than letters or tele- 
phone calls. 

THOMAS S. HARDING 

University Librarian 

Washington University of Topeka 
Topeka, Kansas 


Daniel Gore’s article in the February issue ti- 
tled “A Skirmish with the Censors” is typical of 
the many misleading articles written in the name 
of intellectual freedom. 

The facts would seem to be that a library pa- 
tron asked the library to subscribe to four peri- 
odicals. The administrator passed the request on 
with no restriction on what his subordinate could 
do except that the budget should be accommo- 
dated. Why the budget could accommodate the 
Village Voice, Ramparts, and the Evergreen Re- 
view and not the Paris Review is not explained 
except in passing as being an oversight. 

At this point when the unnamed person seeks 
to have the Evergreen Review removed, the li- 
brarian develops an approach, regardless of how 
the material was selected for purchase, that his 
judgment is infallible and any attempt to remove 
the material would be a clear act of censorship. 

Of course, in the article there is no mention of 
the book budget of the library. or what the li- 
brary was not getting when it decided to spend 
its money on the Evergreen Review. In articles 
of this nature there is never any indication that 
the money might better have been spent on other 
material. It is a gross exaggeration to suggest 
that library collections are distorted and unbal- 
anced because of censorship. I suspect that many 
more collections are out of balance because of 
the poor quality of the book selection used and 
the fact that many librarians in buying cater to 
their own interests rather than thinking of the 
value of the material to their clientele in rela- 
tionship to other material that could have been 
bought. 

To defend every purchase one might make, no 
matter how it came about, on the grounds that if 
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a defense is not made of the Evergreen Review 
(or the Berkeley Barb), then Shakespeare, 
Joyce, Chaucer, ete., will have to be discarded is 
irrelevant. Every library can't have everything. If 
a library in a school with strong religious prin- 
ciples feels uneasy about subscribing to a partic- 
ular periodical, the periodical is not with the 
present methods of interlibrary loan totally out 
of reach of the serious student. 

Mr. Gore’s solution to attempts to remove 
material by letting any one person veto the at- 
tempts is totally unworkable since there is al- 
ways going to be at least one person who will de- 
fend any book or periodical if for no other rea- 
son than to show how individualistic he is. Once 
again, Mr. Gore implies that once a librarian 
buys material he should never be called upon to 
explain why he bought the material and the li- 
brarian should under no circumstances ever 
admit that maybe he did make an error in buy- 
ing material. 

One of the big problems of the library profes- 
sion is that it never seems to want to admit it 
might make a mistake. However if librarians 
don’t ever make mistakes how do you explain the 
first article in the February 1969 issue on the 
negative aspects of current library administra- 
tion? 

JOHN G. FETROS 

Reference Librarian 

Metropolitian Cooperative Library 
System 

Pasadena, California 


(*I must emphasize at the outset that I do not 
now believe that my strategy in dealing with the 
problem was entirely correct. It was my first ex- 
perience . . . and I made mistakes . . ." Daniel 
Gore. ALA Bulletin, Feb. 1969, p. 193). 


Mr. Gore in his “Skirmish with the Censors,” 
ALA Bulletin, February 1969, points out the real 
need (that exists) for librarians to make their 
administrators and faculty more fully aware of 
the significance of the library censorship prob- 
lem. At Riverside City College we asked both the 
faculty and the administration to endorse the 
ALA’s “Library Bill of Rights." The statement 
being now part of the faculty manual is college 
policy. It has had the blessings of the Board of 
Trustees. 

HARRY BACH 

College Librarian 
Riverside City College 
Riverside, California 
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Daniel Gore's final suggestion for a system of 
sanctions in his report, “A Skirmish with the 
Censors,” ALA Bulletin, February 1969, pp. 
193-203, should be seriously considered by the li- 
brary profession. The adoption of an effective 
means of imposing sanctions would greatly en- 
hance our profession and strengthen our ranks 
not only against censors but others who would 
destroy free access to knowledge through inade- 
quate budgets and personnel practices. Sanction 
procedures should be developed by the profes- 
sion including “sanction alerts,” and professional 
investigation teams to assist in censorship cases 
and to enforce all library standards. 

J. CARLYLE PARKER 

Head of Public Services and 
Assistant Librarian 

Stanislaus State College 

Turlock, California 


Daniel Gore’s article in the February ALA 
Bulletin, “A Skirmish with the Censors.” cries 
out for response from other points of view. May 
I give you that of a trustee of a public library 
who is a lawyer by profession? 

The article is an account by a college librar- 
ian of what happened to him when, at the re- 
quest of a student who became a dropout, he or- 
dered the Evergreen Review for the college li- 
brary and the dean objected. All I know about 
the Evergreen is what is reported in the article 
and in Martin Mayer’s article in the next to the 
last issue of The Saturday Evening Post, entitled 
“How to Publish Dirty Books for Fun and 
Profit.” It appears that the publisher of the Ev- 
ergreen increased its circulation from 60.000 to 
300,000 by interspersing pornography with prize 
plays, thereby making some appeal to college 
teachers, as well as dropouts. Our local univer- 
sity library subscribes to it. 

My concern is not with the particular issue re- 
counted in the article, but with the attitude of a 
librarian which is reflected in it. That attitude is 
baldly expressed by Mr. Gore in these words: 


First, as a member of the American library profession, 
Г am unconditionally opposed to library censorship 
activities on any basis whatever. 

Second, in my personal scale of values, literary 
obscenity ranks as a very insignificant offense, which 
зо far as I know has never done any demonstrable 
injury to any individual. By comparison with such 
vices as falsehood, deception, hypocrisy, Phariseeism, 
blasphemy, libel (the list could be extended indefi- 
nitely) I find literary obscenity to be wholly in- 
nocuous, although I neither advocate its practice nor 
iake any active interest in it beyond its defense as a 
totally harmless peccadillo. 


The only part of that statement which is in 
any way unclear is what the writer means by 
"censorship" and that is supplied by the context. 
He as a librarian was responding to a dean who 
had some responsibility for the image of his 
church-oriented college and who had said in ef- 
fect: “Your library funds are not sufficient to 
buy everything this college ought to have. I 
think it would be wiser use of your limited funds 
to drop this periodical and give priority to other 
things." Mr. Gore concedes that others might not 
think of that as censorship, but plainly he does. 
What he so strongly objects to is any interfer- 
ence with his professional authority in the selec- 
tion of library material, whether from the out- 
side or from superior authority; and he weuld 
probably call to his support this statement from 
the “Library Bill of Rights (1967)": “Серѕог- 
ship should be challenged by libraries in the 
maintenance of their responsibility to provide 
public information and enlightenment.” (The 
emphasis is mine.) Basically, Mr. Gore’s position 
on this matter is comparable to the fear some 
lawyers entertain about the unauthorized prac- 
tice of law. To Mr. Gore, censorship is the unau- 
thorized practice of librarianship. But just as the 
lawyer can be made to look foolish in the glare 
of public opinion, so too can the librarian. 

A librarian is, of course, entitled to a personal 
view that literary obscenity is “а totally harmless 
peccadillo.” But, as a responsible librarian, he 
would be wise to recognize that some of his com- 
munity might hold to another view; and the 
worst possible way to convert them to his own 
view would be to put on a petulant display of 
the pride and arrogancy of professionalism. 

After all, this view is a strange one for a li- 
brarian. The very existence of libraries is due to 
general recognition of the power of literary 
works to influence the actions of men and the 
outcome of events. Even Charles Rembar (legal 
counsel for the Evergreen Review) has said: “I 
do not agree with those who say books can work 
no evil. The assertion is an affront to intellect. 
Books have great influence, much of it bad.” 

Now consider Mr. Gore’s third and ultimate 
position statement: 


I affirm that the function of the library is 10 be a 
perfectly neutral mirror of the universe, a faithful 
reflector not only of the good but of the ill that is in 
it too. . . . The only possible alternative to this ideal 
of neutrality is a library that is in some way an in- 
strument of dogma, something devised not to reflect 
the universe, but to disguise it. 


Perhaps the Library of Congress and the Brit- 
ish Museum are able to be that kind of a mirror. 
Practically every other library must make 
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choices, if only from lack of funds. And the only 
way to make choices without qualitative judg- 
ment would be to either throw darts at all the 
book lists or to install a computer arrangement 
which would automatically select each publish- 
er's every fifth or tenth book. depending upon 
the financial resources of the library. Like it or 
not, every responsible librarian must exercise a 
qualitative judgment in the selection of his li- 
brary's books, and this judgment must be at- 
tuned to the community he serves. Hopefully, in 
a public library, the role of the trustee is to re- 
flect the community to the librarian, so that the 
library will mirror the aspirations of the commu- 
nity, disclosing the dirt of the community only to 
the end that it may be cleaned. In the day to day 


judgments and the specific choices must be those 
of the librarian, not the trustees, But, for the re- 
sults of those judgments and choices, the librar- 
ian must accept accountability; and the trustees 
must (with a minimum of interference) be able 
to observe the trend of the judgments and give 
warning if and when that trend is in the wrong 
direction. Mr. Gore's article is a glaringly frank 
account (for which he must be thanked) of what 
can happen to a responsible librarian when such 
warnings are not heeded. 


BROOKS 

Trustee 

Cleveland Heights—University 
Heights Public Library 


W. MACCRACKEN 


Cleveland, Ohio О 


administration of the library, the particular 


INDEXES OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY STATISTICS 


'The Indexes of American Public Library Circulation and Expenditure are compiled by the Library 
Research Center of the University of Illinois Graduate School of Library Science through a grant 
from the Illinois State Library and with the cooperation of 41 libraries which form a representa- 
tive sample of American municipal public libraries. A list of cooperating libraries and further 
information on the construction and use of the index figures can be found in ALA Bulletin, May 
1963, p. 435, and in Illinois Libraries, April 1963, pp. 229-36. 


ANNUAL INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 41 AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 1957-1968 
(1960 — 100) 


11957 758 |'59 | 


'64 | '65 | 























'60 | 761, "62 | '63 66 | ‘67 | '68 

Circulation Index Value | 85 | 92 | 95 | 100 | 106 | 107 | 110 | 116 | 117 | 114 | 112 | 107 
Expenditure Index Value | 80 | 86 | 93 | 100 | 105 | 112 | 123 | 134 | 145 | 151 | 163 | 182 

Circulation Percentages for 1968 Expenditure Percentages for 1968 
(Based on 21 libraries)* (Based on 41 libraries) 

Percent Adult Fiction 23 | Percent Salaries 68 
Percent Adult Non-Fiction 28 Percent Materials 15 
49 | Percent Other 17 


Percent Juvenile 





* l'or 1968, 21 of the libraries could report circulation by this breakdown, as against 24 last year. 
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Announcing a new ERIC) publication: 


CURRENT INDEX 
TO JOURNALS 
IN EDUCATION 


An important companion publication to Research in Education (RIE) 


The new CURRENT INDEX TO JOURNALS IN EDUCATION provides 
a monthly index to the published educational literature. It contains a 
main entry section, an author index, subject index, and an index to 
source journals. It will also be available in cumulative semi-annual 
and annual form. 


In an innovative ‘partnership between the Office of Education and 
CCM Information Sciences, Inc., a subsidiary of Crowell Collier and 
Macmillan, the CURRENT INDEX begins publication in April 1969. The 
first two issues will be double so that all material in calendar 1969 will 
be indexed. It will be the most effective means for keeping abreast of 
current educational journal literature. 


Initially, subscribers to C/JE will receive cover-to-cover indexing of 
over 200 education journals plus selective indexing of additional 
periodicals in related fields. This material is indexed with terms from 
the Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors, a vocabulary developed by subject 
experts in education. All entries are set in easy-to-read cap and lower 
case photo composition format. 


Take advantage of a special introductory offer of $29.50 for all 1969 
issues. The regular price is $34.00. This offer expires June 1, 1969. 
We suggest you enter your subscription now. 


CURRENT INDEX TO JOURNALS IN EDUCATION 

CCM INFORMATION SCIENCES, INC. 

A SUBSIDIARY OF CROWELL COLLIER AND MACMILLAN, INC. 

866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 

[] Enter my subscription to Current Index to Journals in 
Education at $29.50 for all 1969 monthly issues (regular 
price $34.00). 
Cumulations are ordered separately: 

[] Annual; $24.50 O Semiannual; $12.50 

O Semi-annual and annual; $35.00 Semi-annual and an- 


[] Send more information nual with a monthly 
subscription; $64.00 
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“E3 DEMCO 


Demco Educational Corp., De pt. E-4 
Library Supply Division, Box 1488, 
Madison, Wisconsin 53701 


®Golden Guides is a registered trademark of Demco 
®Mylar is a registered trademark of DuPont 


TRUM 2/3051 гот 
HARVEY HOUSE 


JUST A MINUTE: A Book About Time 
by Leonore Klein; ill. in two colors 
by Leonard Kessler 


Here, in concrete terms, using the every- 
day experiences of childhood, is a book 
which makes the concept of time in all 
its many facets real for every small boy 
and girl. 

Feb. * Ages 4-8 * 48 pp. * $3.25 * $3.19* 





LET'S LEARN ABOUT SUGAR 
by Maud and Miska Petersham; 
ill. in two colors by James E. Barry 


The intriguing history of sugar—from its 
discovery by soldiers of Alexander the 
Great more than 2000 years ago, to the 
present great sugar mills and refineries 
of the world. 


Feb. * Ages 7-10 * 48 pp. * $3.25 * $3.19* 


SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS WITH AIR 
by Sam Rosenfeld; ill. in b/w 
by James E. Barry 


An introduction to the experimental 
methods of science, with a full explana- 
tion 'of the physical laws behind each 
experiment. Can be performed without 
adult supervision, using simple, inex- 
pensive materials. 

Feb. * Ages 11 ир * 192pp. * $5.00 * 

$4.79* 


WHEN THE MONKEYS WORE 
SOMBREROS by Mariana Prieto; il!. in 
four colors by Robert Quackenbush 


The legend of the white sombreros of 
Mexico—an appealing story of two 
brothers and how they faced their first 
adventure. Andres' determination leads 
them to unexpected rewards. 


Feb. * Ages 7-10 * 40 pp. * $3.50 * $3.36* 


MY SECOND BIG STORY-BOOK 
by Richard G. Bamberger; ill. in full-color 
and b/w by Emanuela Wallenta 


Following the success of his earlier award-win- 
ning collection, the author offers here 49 stories. 
A mixture of well-known tales and less familiar 
ones, they share the timeless and universal 
theme of the victory of truth and goodness over 
evil. 


Feb. * Ages7-10 * 224pp. * $4.95 * $479* 


WILD WINGS 
by Walter B. Hendrickson, Jr.; 
ill. in two colors by Harvey Kidder 


Honker—from downy gosling to full- 
grown Canada goose; his first exciting 
flight south over the Atlantic Flyway; 
how geese, ducks and other migratory 
waterfowl are banded by Rangers. 


Feb. * Ages 7-10 * 48 pp. * $3.25 * $3.19* 


OAHE DAM, 

MASTER OF THE MISSOURI 

by Martha Sutherland Coon; maps, 
charts and more than 70 photographs 


Describes in nontechnical language the 
14-year national project of constructing 
Oahe Dam, the largest rolled earth dam 
in the world; the basic reasons for mas- 
tering the Missouri; with personal 
glimpses of the area and its legends. 

Feb. * Ages 10-14 * 128pp. * $4.50 * 

$4.39* 


* Library Editien 


TEE HARVEY HOUSE, INC. Publishers Irvington-on-Hudson, N.Y. 10533 





When it 
deserves 
. attention 
it demands 


the Exhibitor 











display area is 11-1/2" high. o 10 
isplay area is 11-1/2" high VERTICAL CASE. 


Three adjustable, removable glass shelves. 
Approx. size: 43" wide, 16" deep, 78" high. 


Dramatize special-subject displays of coins, stamps, 

rare and fine books, sculpture and other objects of art 
in these handsome Gaylord/Exhibitor Display Cases. 

The cases feature an anodized aluminum framework, 
^Chemcor" safety glass and walnut or teak vinyl-covered 
wood panels. You'll find many uses for these fine 
display cases in your library. We'll gladly 

send descriptive literature. 










No. 303 TABLE CASE. Approx. size: | 
49" wide, 25" deep, 36" high. Inside 





® GAY LORD н 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. LIBRARY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT • SYRACUSE, N.Y 13201 • STOCKTON, CALIF. 95201 
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editor's choice 





Once upon a time (in February) four students 
were arrested at the University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, and copies of their newspaper were seized. 
A consultant for children's services at the state 
library wrote a letter of protest over the action 
precipitated by the University, commenting: “I 
had requested that copies of the Underground be 
sent to the State Library Children's Book Exami- 
nation Center, which I direct. Copies would have 
been placed on display with similar publications 
from all over the country. It is my belief that the 
best of the young people today are trying to tell 
us something important. . . .” 

You know the scenerio for this part of the plot. 
The reactionary press and public picked it up 
and took off, shrilly pointing out that the paper 
had four-letter words and that the lady advocated 
making them available to the children of Missouri. 
It snowballed. The state library board met and 
deferred action pending further investigation. The 
state librarian admitted having heard of the let- 
ter prior to submission and of having approved of 
it in principle. Asked by a reporter if he would 
display the newspaper: “If we could get one, yes, 
primarily because of the controversy." He pointed 
out that the area where these publications are 
displayed is “designed for teachers. parents, 
ministers, and others who work with children." 

A second letter from a state library staff mem- 
ber appeared criticising the children's consultants 
stand. “I care more about helping people than 
defending a principle—in this case, freedom to 
read." The press made whoopee. One paper edi- 
torialized under the title “State Pornography Li- 
brary?" and seemed to think it significant that 
the children's consultant was from New York. 

The staff association of the state library sent a 
letter to the board indicating that they did not all 
agree with the way in which the state librarian 
handled the problem but did not feel that the 
matter should be cause for his dismissal. The 
president of the Missouri Library Association 
addressed a strong letter to the board asking them 
not to be influenced by the emotional opinions 
in the press and to “consider the facts in the case 
and, in so doing, it will be recognized that a li- 
brarian whose past record is an enviable one has 
publicly stood for a principle. the same principle 
that each of us has subscribed to for so long." 

The press then reported that the employee that 
had written the letter critical of the children's 
consultant’s position had been “called on the 


carpet" and accused the state librarian and his 
associate director of having a double standard: 
“free speech for one official and muzzling of other 
employees . . ." The hunt was on. The press 
called for the dismissal of the state librarian. the 
associate librarian, and the children's consultant. 

One newspaper dragged in the Round Table 
on Social Responsibilities and said that ALA was 
recommending that libraries become involved in 
"the current social revolution." They wondered 
if the three state librarians believed that libraries 
should become activists and militants. Innuendo 
was rampant. 

The board met for a second time and after three 
hours issued a statement of censure. They quoted 
the state librarian as having said, “The intrusion 
of the State Library into a matter completely the 
concern and responsibility of the administration 
of the University of Missouri was rash, impetu- 
ous, and impertinent." 

A regularly scheduled workshop at a system 
branch library featured a lecture by the children's 
consultant. Her subject was literary style but her 
name provoked a group of women that had been 
picketing the branch in the past. They appeared, 
thirty-five strong, and won newspaper space. 

When told that she was to limit her activities 
to the state library and make no public appear- 
ances or statements, the children's consultant 
submitted her resignation effective in thirty days. 
This seemed to infuriate the state library board 
and they refused her resignation and dismissed 
her over protest from the state librarian. 

A statement to the press by the children’s con- 
sultant was printed by the St. Louis Pos:-Dis- 
patch: *In my letter (to the Columbia Tribune) 
I pleaded for a chance to set up a display (a 
shelf? a rack? a table? a locked cabinet? who 
cares?)—where teachers, librarians, ministers, 
youth leaders and—yes—students could avail 
themselves of the historically important student- 
produced newspapers that are proliferating 
throughout the country. There is a good argument 
that if we can listen to what these young people 
are trying to express we might be able to save 
some campus real estate. I would hope to save a 
lot more than that." 

An editorial response from the Post-Dispatch 
said in part: “We think (the children's censul- 
tant) came off creditably and the State Library 
Board not creditably at all. Whatever anvone's 
views on the underground newspaper may be, she 
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was entitled to express hers without official pen- 
alty. . . . right or wrong, she at least made an at- 
tempt to understand today's young people, some- 
thing a state library board could well emulate." 

That is where the story stands. The big bad 
wolf doesn't get boiled in the pot . . . instead he 
blows the house down. It was made of straw. 

It is a sad story. Names were not used because 
we wanted to concentrate on the events. A state 
library is damaged and is reeling under blows 
that will almost certainly continue to have their 
effect. A profession so intimately allied with free- 
dom is left looking shabby and somehow dis- 
honest. A children's consultant who dared to be 
different and creative is lost to a state that needs 
her services. A state librarian has been pressured 
to react in a manner that his past performance as 
a leader to the profession in the state would belie. 
And a state library board appears to misunder- 
stand the very institution for which it establishes 
policy and the man they selected to carry out that 
policy. Everyone loses. 

It's easy for those of us who have never felt 
the sudden lash of reactionary public opinion 
(whether from the right or the left) to say that 
we would react differently. It takes a toughness 
and adroitness that politicians and chess players 
seem to develop to an enviable art. That tough- 
ness has not been too often evident in librarians. 
They seem to prefer to run for cover. Strange 
that they do, for experience tells us that those who 
run for cover invariably get bushwhacked. 

At Atlantic City the Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee (our Cassandra that no one listens to) is 
planning to discuss the need and the methods for 
building a more powerful program to aid the pro- 
fession to develop the toughness needed to uphold 
those freedoms they say are basic to libraries. 
Something is needed in our professional backbone 
to assure ourselves that we believe what we say 
about the freedom to read and that we are reso- 
lutely ready to back up what we say. 

And don't give me the old dodge that you aren't 
interested in defending dirty books. The issues at 
hand are more than pornography. The devices of 
battle are more than the banner that rallies the 
cause. 

And don't go into the old song and dance... 
“Well, ALA better do something." You, my friend, 
are ALA. You are going to have to forge out that 
program of toughness. If it is too much for you. 
you will soon find yourself cringing under the lash 
of abuse from a public that doesn't understand 
you because you don't understand yourself. Ask 
any farmboy and he will tell you that the flock 
always pecks to death the one of their own kind 
that shows weakness. GRS. 
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NOTABLE 
CHILDREN'S BOOKS 
1968 


















The annual selection of the year's most 
highly recommended children's books 
chosen by ALA's Children's Services Di- 
vision Book EVALUATION COMMITTEE. 
Brief annotations for the sixty-two 
titles and the leaflet format make it a 
good distribution piece. Suitable for 
imprinting and folded to fit a number 
10 envelope. Single copies, 104. 


50 copies-$3.00 100-$5.00 
250-$11.00 500-$20.00 1000-$37.50 
2500-$90.00 |5000-$175.00 


American Library 
Association 
50 East Huron St. Chicago, 60611 





LIBRARIANS 


TITULOS EN ESPANOL? 


BOOKS INTERNATIONAL 
HAS DONE IT! 


Now you don't have to read or write Spanish to pur- 
chase books from Latin America or Spain on all sub- 
jects and fields. 

Books International, Inc. has made this achievement 
possible by establishing the most modern book distri- 
bution center in the southeastern United States. 

A large and comprehensive catalog of Spanish books. 
(United States Library Standards in paper and binding, 
etc.) will soon be available with selected titles and 
brief summaries of their contents in both languages, 
Spanish and English. Consequently, you don't have to 
know Spanish to order such material. 

This tremendous and extensive task has been made 
possible with the cooperation of highly qualified bi- 
lingual librarians (graduates from United States A.L.A. 
approved schools of library science) specialized in all 
subject fields. 

This service fulfills the need of public and high school 
libraries in communities with large Spanish speaking 
populction as well as small and large colleges and 
vniversities that want this material for the curriculum 
and collections. 


For further details and free catalog— 
Write to: 


BOOK REPRINTS INTERNATIONAL, 
P. О. Box #3663 

Norland Station 

Miami, Fla. 33169 


INC. 
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Spring -1969 


Young Scott Books 


The Dong with a Luminous Nose Why You Look Like You 
Edward Lear / Edward Gorey Whereas I Tend to Look Like Me 
Classic nonsense poem about the Dong С. Pomerantz / R. Wells & S. Jeffers 
who fell in love with a Jumbly Girl when Gregor Mendel's theory of heredity is 
the Sieve landed briefly one day on the made memorable in provocative verse 
shores of the Chankly Bore. and witty pictures. A biography of the 
Grades K-1, 40 pp., April, $2.95 great scientist and an appendix. 

Grades 4-9, 64 pp., April, $3.95 


Look at the Moon 

May Garelick / Leonard Weisgard Matthew Looney in the Outback 

A very young, lyrical, concept book Jerome Beatty, Jr. / Gahan Wilson 
that explores a simple question — does Moonboy Matthew Looney and his 
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2 everyone all over the world see the same space ship enroute to colonize the dis- 
2 moon that I see? tant Hercules Globular Cluster accident- 
{ Grades K-2, 32 pp., April, $3.95 ally land on earth. Third in a series of 
$ science fiction stories. 

Р The Birth of Sunset's Kittens Grades 48,224 PR, APAL $393 

i Carla Stevens / Leonard Stevens 

$ In a detailed sequence of photographs H. Philip Birdsong's ESP 

$ anda simple but factual descriptive text, Harriet Lawrence / Sandy Huffaker 

{ the reader follows those special hours in Thirteen-year-old Phil is astonished to 
$  thelifeofacatas she gives birth to four find himself able to exchange odd, word- 
* kittens. less messages with animals in his father's 
2 ^— Grades K-5, 48 pp., April, $3.95 veterinarian hospital. 

2 Grades 5-9, 304 pp., April, $4.50 

: Window into an Egg 

*$ Geraldine Flanagan / Photographs The Ramáyana 

$ Та this introduction to embryology, the Elizabeth Seeger / Gordon Laite 

$ author provides a unique opportunity to One of the world's great epics from In- 
2 observe life begin by recording each dia. Rama and his beautiful wife Sita, 
2 phase in the development of a chick banished from their kingdom through 
$ embryo from fertilization to hatching. trickery of a wicked stepmother, spend 
* Index. years in wandering and adventure. 

: Grades 3 ир, 72 pp., April, $5.95 Grades 6 up, 304 pp., April, $6.95 

$ 
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memo to members 





Robert M. Lester, Honorary Member of ALA since 1951, died in Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, February 21. Mr. Louis R. Wilson, President of ALA in 
1935-36, writes of him that "he played a very important role in the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York from 1926 until his retirement in 
1954 when he came to Chapel Hill. At first he was an assistant to 
President F. P. Keppel of the Corporation and in 1934 he was appointed 
Secretary, and was active in planning and administering extensive pro- 
grams in library service and adult education at colleges and univer- 
sities.'' By-products of these programs were Charles В. Shaw's List of 
Books for College Libraries and Foster E. Mohrhardt's List of Books 
for Junior College Libraries. The Carnegie Corporation's contribu- 
tions to ALA were numerous during Mr. Lester's period with the 
Corporation, including the gift of $2,000,000 which now forms ALA's 
principal endowment fund. When Mr. Lester went to Chapel Hill in 1954 
he became Director of the Southern Fellowship Fund, For a ten-year 
period he administered that program of faculty improvement in Southern 
colleges and universities. 


The International Federation of Library Associations will hold its 1969 
Meeting in Copenhagen, August 25-30, ALA members desiring to attend 


should write to David G. Donovan, ALA International Relations Office, 
1420 N Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20005, who will handle the 
accreditation of ALA members. 


President Roger H. McDonough spoke at the March 7 Meeting of the Hawaii 


Library Association on "After Newark - What?" Mr. McDonough was in 
residence at the University of Hawaii for four days. During that 
period, he visited various libraries and lectured at the Library 
School. 


Eleanor A. Ferguson, member of the ALA Headquarters Staff since 1957, 15 
resigning on or about September 1, 1969. he is presently Executive 
Secretary of the American Association of State Libraries and The Pub- 
lic Library Association, In her work, she combined excellent qualifi- 
cations in background and experience with distinctive courtesy and 
tact. We shall miss her very much. 


Mrs. Sara Krentzman Srycley, member of the ALA Committee on Legislation, 
was named Florida State University Alumni Professor of the Year on 


February 8. This annual award is presented by the Alumni Association 
in recognition of a distinguished faculty member. 





ALA Conferences: Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 22-28, 1969; Detroit, June 
28-July 4, 1970; Dallas, June 20-26, 1971. Midwinter Meetings: Chicago, Jan- 
uary 19-24, 1970; Los Angeles, January 18-23, 1971. 
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The Library Association (England) will have an exhibit at the Atlantic 


City Conference. Mr. lan Wilkes will attend the Conference as a 
representative of L.A, and have charge of the exhibit, 


For advance registration at the Atlantic City Conference, use the form 


provided in the April issue of the ALA Bulletin. The Atlantic City 
Conference may be the largest in ALA history so you are urged to 
register in advance and avoid the line at Atlantic City! Members who 
do not register in advance must show their 1969 Personal membership 
card at the time of registration, 


Recent appointments to the Headquarters Staff include: Agnes Reagan, of 
the Office for Library Education staff, has been appointed to the new 
position of Assistant Director of OLE for Accreditation, She contin- 
ues as Executive Secretary of the Library Education Division. Dolores 
Vaughan, who has been engaged in Doctoral Study at the University of 
Chicago Graduate Library School, was appointed Assistant Executive 


Secretary of the Division on March 14, 


Donald H, Trottier, formerly City Librarian, Provo, Utah, became 
Executive Secretary of the American Library Trustee Association on 
April 14, 


Carol Н. Raney, Chief of the Catalog Division at the Smi thsonian 
Institution since 1966, has been appointed Executive Secretary of the 
Resources and Technical Services Division effective June 1. Miss 
Raney holds the office of vice president and president elect of RTSD 
this year. 


Eleanor Mitchell has been appointed Project Officer/AID in the Inter- 
national Relations Office 


The ALA Executive Board met in Chicago April 30 - May 1 and considered a 
number of matters including the proposed new dues scale, the future of 
the Library Technology Program, and Headquarters Space Needs. Con- 
sideration of the Library Technology Program was based on a study by 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton while the subject of Headquarters Space Needs 
benefited from a study prepared by the Real Estate Research Corpora- 
tion of Chicago. The Board's Meeting was preceded by sessions of the 
ALA Publishing Board on April 27 (Mr. Moore, chairman), the PEBCO 
Budget Subcommittee on April 28-29 (Mr. Mohrhardt, chairman), and the 
Jury for the J. Morris Jones - World Book Encyclopedia - ALA Goals 
Award on April 29 (Mr, Mohrhardt, chairman). 


David Н. Clift 
Executive Director 


April 16, 1969 





SGLID CAK 
LIBRARY 
COLLECTION 


CONSISTING OF OVER 
150 PIECES INCLUDING 
CHARGING DESKS, 
CARRELS, TABLES, 
CHAIRS, CARD CATA- 
LOGS, SHELVING, BOOK 
TRUCKS, ATLAS CASES, 
MAGAZINE RACKS. 
EVERYTHING! 
FURNITURE STYLED 
WITH BASES IN 
SQUARE-LINE OAK, 
STEEL, AND ALUMI- 
NUM IS AVAILABLE IN 
FCURTEEN (14) EXCIT- 
ING CATALYTIC CON- 
VERSION VARNISH 
WOOD FINISHES ALL 
WITH MATCHING FOR- 
MICA® SUEDE WOOD- 
GRAIN PATTERNS. 
COLORED WOOD- 
GRAINS IN MUSTARD, 
BLUE, RED, BROWN, 
AND AVOCADO ARE 

IDEAL FOR USE ON NE ul di Lig. de лен 
ACCENT PIECES. AL- Booths 445, 447, 449, 544, 546, 548 
LOWS DESIGNER/CON- 


SULTANT GREATEST 

FLEXIBILITY IN HIS BUCKS TAFF 

SEARCH FOR OP- ® 
TIMUM LEARNING 
ENVIRONMENT. 





OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 54901 


Makers of fine furniture since 1850 
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———————— 
—— ————МАМАМ_АННН———————— 


Short-title Catalog of BOOKS PRINTED IN ITALY 
and of Books in Italian Printed Abroad, 1501-1600 
Held in Selected North American Libraries 


This catalog, which follows the lines of the Short-Title Catalogue of Italian Books, 1465- 
1600, of the British Museum (London, 1958), was compiled to provide students with a 
convenient and economical reference work on books printed in Italy and Italian books 
printed abroad during the 16th century (1501-1600). It contains the relevant holdings of 
more than 35 libraries in North America, including the Libraries of the Universities of 
Pennsylvania, Cornell and Brown, and the Newberry Library, plus the Gennadius Library 
of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, Greece. 
Estimated 15,000 slips, 3 volumes 
Prepublication price: $75.00; after October 31, 1969: $95.00 


THE GENEALOGICAL INDEX of 

The Newberry Library, Chicago 
The outstanding feature of this index is its vast coverage of the towns and counties of the 
states of the Midwest and the areas of migration thereto. Built up over a period of more 
than twenty years, this unique and valuable index has achieved a national reputation in the 
United States. It contains well over 300,000 surnames arranged alphabetically in reference 
to sources in several classifications in which the name appears; notably, in town and county 
histories, in published family histories, vital records and kindred works, 
Approximately 512,000 entries, 4 volumes Price: $305.00 
Now available for immediate shipment. 


Dictionary Catalog of the MAP Division 

The Research Libraries of The New York Public Library 
This dictionary catalog, approximately 193,000 cards, lists maps and other cartographic 
publications from early American and European rarities to up-to-date representations of all 
parts of the world, even including recently explored parts of the universe. Represented in 
the catalog are the 280,000 sheet maps of the Map Division. A depository for the U. S. 
Army Map Service, the division also has extensive holdings of maps issued by foreign 
governments. 


Estimated 175,000 cards, 10 volumes 
Prepublication price: $585.00; after January 31, 1970: $730.00 


ALPHABETICAL CATALOG OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
Library of the International Institute of Social History 
Amsterdam 


Representing one of the largest specialized collections of its kind, the library has approxi- 
mately 350,000 volumes. Its literature, concerned primarily with the history of socialist ideas 
and movements, is international in scope. Although its attention is predominantly directed 
towards the 19th and 20th centuries, the preceding centuries also are covered. 


Approximately 290,000 cards, 12 volumes 
Prepublication price: $870.00; after January 31, 1970: $1085.00 


10% additional charge on orders outside the U.S. 
Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications are available on request. 


eee 
G. K. HALL & СО. 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 02111 
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If this is your desk in 15 years, 


what will you Say 
toyour Doubleday man? 


What will he say to you? 


Sometimes we get the 
terrifying idea that technology will 
soon retire the lot of us. 

That's when we sit back. 
Calmly. Slowly. And count up the 
things a machine will never do. 

Like intelligently decide what 
books belong in a library. 

Like judge a novel. Or a book 
on psychology. Or sociology. 

No machine, no matter how 
fantastic, will ever be able to tell us 
if McLuhan really had anything 
to say for our times. 

But the obvious way that 
tomorrow's technology will help is 
by storing, cataloging, and 
retrieving information. All in 
milliseconds. 

Happily, this will save us 
mountains of time better spent on 
other things. 

And while we're talking about 
time, let's talk about today's time. 

When you order books for this 
year, you’ll be faced with 800 
new Doubleday books alone (that’s 
how many new ones we publish 
in a year). 

But you can't read them all. 
Or even ferret out all their reviews. 

So we have a solution. 

Your Doubleday 


representative, 


Because he carries a “review” 
of all eight hundred of this year's 
books in his well organized mind. 
A few of the eight hundred for 
the coming year. And all the 
hundreds of the cumulative past 
since he's been with us. (Since most 
of our men have been with us for 
at least fifteen years, the number 
is usually staggering.) 

There's no secret to how he 
does it. He just works. Hard. 
And all the time. 

If by now you like what we've 
told you about him, write him; 
c/o Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
Department 11, 

School and Library Division, 
Garden City, New York 11530. 

Finally, this promise: You'll 
both talk to each other today very 
much the way you'll talk in 
fifteen years. 

But then, you may both have 
a little more time. 


Doubleday 
We work for you. 





intellectual freedom 





by Judith F. Krug 


One obvious response to the question, “How can 
censorship be combatted?” is “Ву promoting in- 
tellectual freedom." *Promotion" can take many 
forms, one of which—a conference—is discussed 
below. Mrs. Helen D. Kreigh, the author, is chair- 
man of the Missouri Library Association Intel- 
lectual Freedom Committee. Under her direction, 
the Committee has developed and implemented 
many programs having value not only for Missouri 
but for all the states. 


Censorship Matters in Missouri 


Recent front-page items in metropolitan news- 
papers of Missouri might suggest that dissent, 
the right to disagree agreeably, is out of favor 
in the state. Hence, it is gratifying to report that 
a capacity crowd of conferees focussed on the 
provocative theme, “The Censor Always Rings 
Twice," at a day-long conference held in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri Memorial Student Union, Co- 
lumbia Campus, on February 7, 1969. 

To give due credit: during the 1968 ALA An- 
nual Conference in Kansas City, Mrs. Judith 
Krug, newly appointed director of the ALA 
Office for Intellectual Freedom, announced to 
state Intellectual Freedom Committee Chairmen 
that building cooperative relationships with or- 
ganizations having interests in intellectual free- 
dom similar to ALA’s was a prime goal for the 
year. She prompted the state chairmen to go home 
and do likewise at the state and local levels. 

To reinforce time, effort, and funds already in- 
vested in drawing up and disseminating Guide- 
lines for Insuring Intellectual Freedom in Mis- 
souris Libraries (approved as official MLa 
policy in October 1968), the Missouri Library 
Association Intellectual Freedom Committee pro- 
posed a conference on censorship. Missouri State 
Librarian Charles O'Halloran and Associate Li- 
brarian Mrs. Susanna Alexander urged us on 
and offered assistance from the Missouri State 
Library staff. The Freedom of Information Cen- 
ter, affiliated with the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism, which heads a major na- 
tional effort in defense of journalistic freedom, 
seemed another logical joint sponsor. Dr. Paul 
Fisher, director, was willing and suggested that 
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we contract with the M.U. Extension Division to 
handle technical arrangements. 

On October 11, 1968, with the approval of re- 
tiring MLa President Mrs. Raymond Young and 
incoming President John Herbst, Jr., a confer- 
ence proposal, including division of responsi- 
bilities among the four major sponsors, was 
presented to, and unconditionally endorsed by, 
the MLa Executive Committee. 

Dr. Fisher assigned Mrs. Alicia Herman, di- 
rector of development for the FOI Center, to give 
whatever time was necessary to planning, pub- 
licizing, and carrying out the conference. We 
were underway! Being a newcomer to the Mid- 
west, Mrs. Herman might well have been over- 
whelmed by responsibilities requiring so much 
tact and complex coordinating. Suffice it to say 
that through all the months we worked together 
on the project, a situation which could have grown 
abrasive was, instead, stimulating and exciting. 
Mrs. Herman coordinated all conference commu- 
nications and designed three flyers, a full-page 
advertisement published in the January issue of 
the MLa Quarterly, and a handsome and most 
tidily complete printed conference program. 
Copies of the latter items have been filed in the 
ALA Office for Intellectual Freedom for con- 
venient reference. 

The major publicity campaign undertaken for 
this event warrants special emphasis. The Con- 
ference Committee reasoned that there is, today, 
so much competition for the public's attention 
that it is virtually impossible to over-publicize a 
one-time effort. An introductory flyer in striking 
black on yellow, announcing theme, time, place, 
date, program format, and reservation details 
with blank form, was mailed by the Missouri 
State Library to some 4000—5000 individuals at 
the end of December. Two subsequent mailings, 
repeating the theme and design motif and adding 
program details, were sent during January. 

Mr. Roy Schumacher, public information spe- 
cialist, Missouri State Library, featured the con- 
ference in both the November and December is- 
sues of the Show-Me Bulletin, distributed to 4300 
Missourians. In early December, he also sent a 
special letter, editorial, news release and/or fly- 
ers to 28 Public Relations Council members; 
158 Missouri public libraries; 374 Missouri news- 
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papers; 98 radio and TV stations; 5 related as- 
sociations; and 10 distributors of periodicals. In 
addition, the University of Missouri Public Infor- 
mation Office issued to all its outlets news re- 
leases and an interview with Dr. Fisher. The 
clipping file still being compiled on the confer- 
ence indicates that a remarkable number of Mis- 
souri media, both metropolitan and outstate, not 
only used the releases, but also the editorial in 
its entirety. 

The Missouri Forum, half-hour discussion pro- 
gram televised each Saturday evening over the 
commercial station owned and operated by the 
University of Missouri, devoted its February 1 
discussion to censorship and the approaching 
conference, with participants representing the 
fields of psychiatry, politics, librarianship, and 
journalism. The success of this program is at- 
tested to by the fact that the same guests have 
been invited to continue their discussion of cen- 
sorship in observance of National Library Week 
in April. Mrs. Herman was interviewed about the 
conference by Mrs. Esther Griswold on her 
award-winning “Of Interest to Women" televi- 
sion program and over a local radio station which 
also used spot announcements about the event. 

The following organizations and institutions ac- 
cepted an invitation to become supporting par- 
ticipants of the conference by circularizing their 
own membership with materials provided by the 
Conference Committee and publicizing the event 
in their publications and meetings: Eastern Mis- 
souri and Mid-Missouri Chapters, American Civil 
Liberties Union; University of Missouri School 
of Library and Informational Science; Missouri 
Association of School Librarians; Missouri Press 
Women; Missouri State Teachers Association; 
and the State Department of Education. 

As for the program itself: Mrs. Herman and I 
made valiant efforts to cut a swathe through the 
protective public relations coating of such per- 
sonages as Julian Bond, the Smothers Brothers, 
and Robert Vaughn, while Dr. Fisher and Mr. 
O'Halloran murmured, *When you mad women 
come down to earth, we have a few sugges- 
tions . . ." The program, as finally constituted, 
was less flamboyant than our dreams, but in- 
cluded attractive, urbane, knowledgeable people 
able to touch on many aspects of censorship. 

When the budget for engaging program par- 
ticipants gave way at the seams and chance cor- 
respondence turned up a latter-day possibility 
that Mr. Morris Ernst, eighty-year-old raconteur, 
adviser to presidents, and champion of right-of- 
sale for controversial literary works, might at- 
tend as an honored guest. Mr. O'Halloran and 
Mr. James Leathers, MLa vice-president, ob- 
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tained an outright grant from the Kansas City 
Association of Trusts and Foundations. We could 
not have made ends meet without it, and every- 
one who attended would have been poorer had 
we been denied the fillip of Mr. Ernst's con- 
tribution to the conference day. 

Because the MLa Handbook charges the In- 
tellectual Freedom Committee to *give such as- 
sistance as the case may warrant to any citizen 
of Missouri who may be involved in resisting 
either individual or organized attempts to limit 
freedom of access to information and libraries,” 
the Conference Committee did not feel obliged 
to include in the program a militantly pro-een- 
sorship advocate; we thought that one person 
from the opposite end of the opinion spectrum 
would seem, and probably feel, alienated and em- 
battled. Even among our generally anti-censorship 
group of speakers, however, we found degrees 
of difference that made for lively conversation. 

Keynote speaker Milton Meltzer, who has writ- 
ten several books redressing the *black gap" in 
American history, surveyed the censorship prob- 
lems experienced by both his subjects, Langston 
Hughes for one, and himself. Mrs. Enid Olson, 
director of publications and public relations for 
the National Council of Teachers of English, said 
that this organization had passed resolutions op- 
posing censorship in 1963, 1965, 1966, and two 
in 1967. Mrs. Margaret Twyman, director of 
community relations for the Motion Picture As- 
sociation of America, discussed the film indus- 
try's current effort to censor itself. Mr. Anson 
Mount, public affairs manager and religious 
editor of Playboy Magazine, said the public has 
now caught up with and surpassed the maga- 
zine in tolerance of hitherto taboo socio-sexual 
topics and practices. Mrs. Joan Bodger, chil- 
dren's services consultant, Missouri State Li- 
brary, asked that adults really “listen” to the 
young—to what they say and to what they feel— 
no matter how shocking. Irving Levitas, educa- 
tion director at Temple Emanu-el, Yonkers, New 
York, underlined Mrs. Bodger's sense of urgency 
by saying bluntly of prospects for censorship in 
the near future: “Gird your loins; it's going 
to be a hell of a fight!" Honored guest, Morris 
Ernst, veteran of over one hundred law cases 
which have "slowed up the censorious," ac- 
claimed himself a *congenital optimist" and chal- 
lenged the communications media to give equal 
time and space to the “glad” news of the coun- 
try as well as the “bad.” 

Some twenty-three distinguished Missouri li- 
brarians, educators, and journalists accepted an 
invitation to facilitate small-group consideration 
of actual censorship problems during the after- 
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noon session of the conference. Mrs. Glenda 
Gamby, professional materials librarian at the 
Missouri State Library, conducted extensive re- 
search and provided us with innumerable cases 
from which the Intellectual Freedom Committee 
chose a typical dozen. To these discussion ques- 
tions, case outcome, if known, was added. The 
formal presentations of morning session speak- 
ers, guests, and panelists, however, ran through 
a projected seventh inning stretch, audience par- 
ticipation period, and recess for visiting an ex- 
hibit area. As we entered the dining room at 
noon, someone remarked that it was a pity we 
couldn’t return to the auditorium after lunch to 
fire questions at the panelists and guest speak- 
ers. Whereupon Dr. Fisher put the question to 
the group, and the decision was made to switch 
format in mid-conference. The case histories 
which we did not use to spark discussion have 
also been filed with the ALA Office for Intellec- 
tual Freedom in hopes that some other state li- 
brary association may have occasion to use 
them. 

Measures calculated to keep us from growing 
pom pous—or too frightened—were a luncheon ad- 
dress on “Censorship and Other Perils in 
Whoopup, Missouri” by Mayor Timothy Hays 
(Jack Taylor, accomplished monologuist) and 
Pat Paulsen’s editorial on censorship which each 
guest received as a luncheon favor. 

During the afternoon, speakers and panelists 
graciously fielded questions until the moderator 
called the meeting at 3:30 p.m. for two public 
showings of the MLa-Missouri State Library mo- 
tion picture, The Hottest Spot in Town, which 
had its premiere at the 1968 ALA Annual Con- 


ference. 





Chiang's New Model . . . Price $54.50 


CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 


Important improvements achieved from wide ex 
perience, assure to produce high quality catalog 
cards, with enlarged space also for printing 
post-card, book card, book et, address, etc. 


Plus new features In stencil and new Ink 
to dry in 10 minutes. 


Patented * Performance Guaranteed - 
Order “Оп Approval" Invited 


Order now directly from the Inventor: 
Chiang Small Duplicators 
53100 Juniper Road, South Bend, Indiana 46637 
Exhibited at 1969 ALA Convention, Booth 2834 
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An exhibit area included the ALA collection of 
publications on the polemic fringes of politics; a 
sampling of responses to a censorship question- 
naire sent out by the IF Committee during the 
preconference period; FOI, ALA, and MLa pub- 
lications, giveaways, and flyers; and, smiling be- 
nignly down on the area, a large photograph of 
the “Playboy” librarian. A letter accompanying 
her likeness said, in part: “Since this advertise- 
ment appeared, I have made it a point to visit 
a number of libraries both in Long Island and 
in Manhattan, and it is my impression that there 
were many young ladies who could have served 
very nicely as the model. In fact, some of them 
were even more attractive.” 

The presence of conferees from Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Iowa, and Illinois suggests that a full- 
page reproduction of the conference invitation 
which appeared in the January issue of the ALA 
Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom also bore 
fruit. One objective in involving eleven organi- 
zations was to achieve cross-fertilization of ideas. 
At least half those who attended were men; 
there was a goodly sprinkling of young people; 
organizations such as the League of Women 
Voters and American Association of University 
Women sent delegates. Regrettably, particularly 
in view of the fact that the conference keynoted 
the black citizen’s contribution to the history 
and contemporary life of the United States, the 
event attracted few Negro educators, librarians, 
or journalists. 

Proceedings of the conference will be pre- 
pared by MLa and the Freedom of Information 
Center. It is hoped that nation-wide distribution 
of them can be arranged. 


Are you prepared to defend intellectual free- 
dom? Are you prepared to fight censorship? Are 
you informed about what groups are attacking li- 
brary materials, what materials are being at- 
tcked and how? 

Do you subscribe to the Newsletter on Intel- 
lectual Freedom? The Newsletter provides facts. 
Facts are necessary to defend intellectual free- 
dom. Facts are necessary to fight censorship. 

The Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom, is- 
sued bi-monthly by the Intellectual. Freedom 
Committee of the American Library Association. 
Edited by LeRoy Charles Merritt, dean, School 
of Librarianship, University of Oregon. Subscrip- 
tions available from the ALA Subscription De- 
partment. $3 per year. L1 
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Handsome new library binding. 24 vol, Price to е More than 8,500 
schools and libraries $134.00* ($120.50 when ordered two or in the Fact-Index er 
more at a time). *Shipping and handling charges $3.30 per set extra. alone! EON 







эт the handsome new black and gold binding O to the all new handling of the 50 state article 
ch illustrated with from 6 to 10 full-color pages O Compton's is new in so many ways thé 
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ntact your EBE representative now or write us direct at DEPT. R-ALA 60-10. 
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NCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 


ference Division/ 425 N. Michigan Avenue * Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Portfolio For Peace 

Excerpts from the writings and speeches of 
U. Thant, Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
on major world issues 1961—1968. 109 pp. $1.25 


United Nations Postage Stamps 
This book has been prepared by the Postal Adminis- 
tration in collaboration with the United Nations 
Office of Public Information, with a broad range of 
readers in mind. Its contents, which include a brief, 
illustrated account of the work of the United 
Nations postal issues through 1967, are designed 
for the use of everyone interested in the activities 
of the world Organization as depicted in its stamps. 
160 pp. $3.95 


Urbanization, Development Policies 

and Planning 

Problems and policies connected with urban 
growth and population distribution. 130 pp. $2.00 
This is the first issue of /nternational Social De- 
velopment Review which replaces three journals 
previously published by United Nations, /nter- 
national Social Service Review, Housing, Building 
and Planning and Population Bulletin. 


Report of the World Land Reform 
Conference, 1966 
The purpose of the conference was to provide the 
Governments of Member States with a forum for 
the reappraisal of their programmes for adjusting 
agrarian structures, with an opportunity for a thor- 
ough assessment of their current policy in the light 
of economic and social development plans, and 
for the exchange of experience in the planning and 
implementation of land reform programmes. 

92 pp. $1.50 


Education, Human Resources and 
Development in Latin America 

Contents: Requirements of Human Resources in 
the Development of Latin America; The Social 
Structures and Educational Demand; Systems of 
Values and Education in Latin America; The Uni- 
versity in Latin America and Development Prob- 
lems; Planning and Education; The Financing of 
Education and Human Resources Training in Latin 
America. 249 pp. $3.00 


United Nations Conference on 

Road and Motor Transport 

A new edition of the Final Act and Related Docu- 
ments of the United Nations Conference on Road 
and Motor Transport held at Geneva, 1949. Con- 
tents include: Rules of the Road; Signs and Signals; 
Road Traffic Signs; Danger Signs and Road Mark- 
ings. 120 pp. $2.00 


Statistical Yearbook 1967 
Nineteenth issue of a compilation of international 
statistics relating to: population; manpower; agri- 
cultural, mineral and manufacturing production; 
energy; transport; external trade; prices; national 
income; finance; international capital flow; social 
and cultural subjects. 

784 pp. Cloth: $17.50 Paper: $12.50 


1967 Supplement to the Statistical Yearbook 
and the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics 

The new Supplement is more comprehensive than 
the previous editions and provides more detailed 
definitions and explanatory notes for the statistical 
series published in the Yearbook and the Bulletin 
than is possible in the foot-notes to the tables 
shown in these publications. In presenting these 
descriptions, particular reference is made to sccpe, 
coverage, methods of compilation, definitions and 
other factors affecting the international compara- 
bility of statistics. 408 pp. $5.00 


UNDP/Project Descriptions 
Commencing January 1969 the United Nations 
Development Programme — UNDP — will make 
available on a subscription basis UNDP Prosect 
Descriptions, containing comprehensive informa- 
tion about UNDP-assisted projects approved by 
the Governing Council. 
Twice a year, the UNDP Governing Council meets 
to approve assistance for a large number of pre- 
investment projects. The projects range from those 
aimed at developing agricultural and mineral sec- 
tors to those intended to create advanced industrial 
complexes, transport systems and public adminis- 
trations. 
The descriptions are intended as a useful sourcs of 
information for governments, the general public, 
financing institutions, and particularly commercial 
firms and organizations interested in contracting 
opportunities. 
Each project description will be about five pages 
long and will include information on the neec for 
the project within the context of the economic 
situation of the country concerned; the estimated 
duration of the project; the objectives of the project 
and their relation to the national development plan; 
the work plan of the project; expert services, eon- 
tracts and equipment needed for the project's im- 
plementation; and the budget. 

Annual subscription (two issues) $65.00 


United Nations Publications, Room 7059, New York, N. Y. 10017 








washington reports 





by Ray M. Fry and Herbert A. Carl, Division of 
Library Programs, U.S. Office of Education 


Fellowship Awards 


The Office of Education is awarding 592 gradu- 
ate fellowships in library and information science 
education under the Higher Education Act, Title 
II-B, Fellowship program, to 56 colleges and uni- 
versities in 27 states and the District of Columbia 
for the academic year 1969-70 and a summer 
training period where necessary. Of the total num- 
ber of fellowships awarded, 193 will be at the 
doctoral level, 30 at the post-master's level, and 
369 at the master's level. A total of 1941 fellow- 
ships have been funded under Title II-B during 
the four years of this program as follows: 1966/ 
67—139 (52 doctoral, 25 post-master's, 62 mas- 
ter's) ; 1967/68—501 (116 doctoral, 58 post- 
master's, 327 master's) ; 1968/69—709 (168 doc- 
toral, 47 post-master's, 494 master's) ; and 1969/ 
70—592 (193 doctoral, 30 post-master’s, 369 mas- 
ter's). 


Students who are interested in seeking fellow- 
ships should apply directly to the participating 
institutions which have the sole responsibility for 
selecting recipients. 


The following institutions of higher education re- 
ceived fellowship awards (doctoral—d; post-master's 
—p-m; master’s—m) in library and information sci- 
ence education for the coming academic year: Calif.— 
Immaculate Heart College (m); Univ. of Calif., 
Berkeley (d, m) ; Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles (p-m, 
m) ; Univ. of So. Calif. (d, m) ; Colo.—Univ. of Den- 
ver (m); D.C.—The Cath. Univ. of Am. (m); Fla.— 
Fla. State Univ. (d, p-m, m). 

Ga.—Atlanta Univ. (m); Emory Univ. (m); Ga. 
Inst. of Tech. (m); Hawaii-—Univ. of Hawaii (m); 
III. —No. Ill. Univ. (m); Rosary College (т); Univ. 
of Chicago (d, p-m, m) ; Univ. of Ill. (d, m) ; Ind.— 
Ball State Univ. (m); Ind. State Univ. (m); Ind. 
Univ. (d, m); Iowa—Univ. of Iowa (т); Kans.— 
Kans. State Teachers College (m) ; Ky.—Univ. of Ky. 
(m). 

La.—La. State Univ. (m) ; Md.—Univ. of Md. (d, 
m); Mass.—Simmons College (m); Mich.—Univ. 
of Mich. (d, m); Wayne State Univ. (p-m, m); 
Western Mich. Univ. (p-m, m); Minn.—Univ. of 
Minn. (d, p-m, m) ; Mo.—Univ. of Mo. at Columbia 
(m); N.J.—Rutgers, the State Univ. (d, т); N.Y.— 
Columbia Univ. (d, p-m, m); Pratt Institute (m) ; 
St. John's Univ. (m) ; State Univ. of N.Y. at Albany 
(m): State Univ. of N.Y. at Buffalo (m) ; State Univ. 
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of N.Y., College at Geneseo (m) ; Syracuse Univ. (d, 
m); N.C.—Appalachian State Univ. (m); Univ. of 
N.C. at Chapel Hill (d, p-m, m). 

Ohio—Case Western Reserve Univ. (d, m) ; Kent 
State Univ. (m) ; Ohio State Univ., Div. of Computer 
and Information Science (d); Okla.— Univ. of Okla. 
(m); Oreg.—Univ. of Oreg. (m); Pa.—Drexel In- 
stitute of Tech. (m) ; Univ. of Pittsburgh (d, p-m, m) ; 
Tenn.—East Tenn. State Univ. (m) ; George Peabody 
College for Teachers (p-m, т); Univ. of Tenn. (т); 
Tex.—North Tex. State Univ. (т); Our Lady of the 
Lake College (m); Tex. Woman's Univ. (т); Univ. 
of Tex. at Austin (p-m, m) ; Wash.—Univ. of Wash. 
(d, m) ; and Wis.—Univ. of Wis., Madison (d, p-m, 
m) ; Univ. of Wis., Milwaukee (т). 


ERIC Progress 

A report by the Division of Information Tech- 
nology and Dissemination of OE's Bureau of Re- 
search noted that the total ERIC (Educational 
Resources Information Center) collection grew 
to 17,341 screened documents by the end of 1968. 
Of this number, 11,161 reports were announced 
in Research in Education (ERIC's monthly bul- 
letin) and 6180 documents were included in ERIC 
special publications. During 1968 the ERIC clear- 
inghouses answered over 30,000 requests from 
educators for information on specific topics. 

Microfiche sales increased from about 557,000 
cards in 1967 to over 5.1 million in 1968, while 
the corresponding increase in the number of docu- 
ments sold in microfiche rose from 328,000 in 
1967 to over 3 million in 1968. Over 95 per cent 
of the microfiche distribution occurs through auto- 
matic distribution based on standing orders which 
increased from 64 in January to 186 in December 
1968. 

The sale of documents in hard copy exceeded 
2.3 million pages in 1968 as compared with 
420,000 in 1967; and 33,000 documents were sold 
in 1968 compared with 6000 in 1967. 


College Library Resources 

The advisory panel on grant awards under 
Title II-A (College Library Resources) of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 will meet in Wash- 
ington on May 13-16 to evaluate grant applica- 
tions for fiscal year 1969 awards. Members of the 
panel are: H. Vail Deale, Andrew J. Eaton, Wil- 
liam A. Gillard, Arthur T. Hamlin, David Kaser, 
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Edmon Low, Frank A. Lundy, Ralph E. McCoy, 
James H. Richards, Norman E. Tanis, Sam G. 
Whitten, and Rupert Woodward. 


Library Institutes 


More than 3000 persons will receive training in 
librarianship this summer and during the 1969— 
70 academic year at 92 institutes throughout the 
country. The Office of Education will help fund 
the institutes which are to be conducted by 71 
colleges and universities in 33 States. Federal 
grants for the program authorized under Title 
II-B of the Higher Education Act of 1965 total 
approximately $3.8 million for fiscal year 1969. 

Each college and university establishes its own 
criteria for selection of institute participants, and 
all applicants must apply directly to the institute 
for admission. Library educators and persons 
serving all types of libraries, information centers, 
or instructional materials centers offering library- 
type services are eligible to attend the sessions. 
The federal program provides allowances to the 
institution to help defray the cost of training, and 
provides participants with stipends of $75 per 
week plus $15 for each dependent during the 
institute period. No tuition is charged. A listing 
of the institutes which were directed to all li- 
brarians except school librarians appeared in the 
March 1, 1969, Library Journal, page 930. An- 
other listing of institutes of specific interest to 
school librarians was published in the March 15, 
1969, School Library Journal, page 96. 


"Summer Jobs" 


The Office of Education had hundreds of in- 
quiries about library jobs from the public and 
from all levels of government as a result of the 
article “Summer Jobs" by Roul Tunley in the 
February 1969 Seventeen. The article contained 
a statement: *Are you a bookworm? Librarians 
are in short supply, and the federal government 
is so anxious to encourage recruitment in this 
profession that it’s running an eight-week ‘cadet’ 
program through local libraries that pays $90 a 
week. Call your library; you might be eligible." 

The program described by the writer had ap- 
plication only to a metropolitan New York City 
project under New York State's Title I (Public 
Library Services) program of the Library Ser- 
vices and Construction Act. Six library systems in 
the metropolitan area are participating in Library 
Futures, a project which was established to in- 
troduce college students to the challenges of a 
career as a librarian. As one part of the project, 
selected college students are paid for an eight 
week period during which they work in various 
library programs under professional supervision. 


This New York State project will be going into 
its second summer program this year. Last sum- 
mer's program was judged to be highly success- 
ful. 


Advisory Council 


The new twenty-member Advisory Counci! on 
Graduate Education established by the Higher 
Education Amendments of 1968 and chaired by 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education, will meet 
in Washington on April 15. Dr. William S. Dix, 
Librarian of Princeton University and incoming 
president of the American Library Association, 
was appointed to a two-year term on the Council. 

The Council will be concerned with policies 
and issues related to the following programs ad- 
ministered by OE's Bureau of Higher Education: 
the Graduate Fellowship program, authorized by 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958; the 
Graduate Facilities Program, authorized by the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963; Train- 
ing Programs for Higher Education Personnel, 
authorized by the Education Professions Develop- 
ment Act of 1967; and the Improvement of Gradu- 
ate Schools and Education for the Public Service 
Programs, both authorized by the Higher Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1968. E 


Inter-pac 


LIBRARIANS SAVE TIME AND MONEY 
ORDER YOUR BOOKS COMPLETELY 
PROCESSED FROM INTER-PAC 
WE GUARANTEE FAST SERVICE 
FOR A COPY OF OUR 1969 CATALOG 


bd 


PLEASE WRITE TO: 
JOHN F. CARROLL, Director 
INTER-PAC 
851 WASHINGTON ST. · PEEKSKILL, N.Y. 10566 
TEL.: 914-737-8802 





NOTABLE BOOKS 
1968 


The annual selection of the year's most 
highly recommended adult books chosen 
by ALA's Adult Services Division, Nor- 
ABLE Books Couwcir. Brief annotations 
for each of the forty-four titles and the 
leaflet format make it a good distribu- 
tion piece to stimulate interest in cur- 
rent books and library use. Suitable for 
imprinting and folded to fit a number 
10 envelope. 


50 copies-$3.00 100-$5.00 
250-$11.00 500—$20.00 1000-$37.50 
2500-$90.00 5000—$175.00 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 


ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron St. Chicago, 60611 











TIMELY! 
THOUGHT-PROVOKING! 
AND NOW IN FULL COLOR! 
e LAW AND ORDER 
IN A TROUBLED AMERICA 


e CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
COMMUNISM AND NATIONALISM 


e THE PLIGHT OF THE 
AMERICAN INDIAN 


e EGYPT AND THE ARAB WORLD 
• AIR POLLUTION AND YOU 


CURRENT AFFAIRS  FILMSTRIPS 
ARE A VITAL ADDITION TO YOUR 
SCHOOL'S A-V COLLECTION 


e BE SURE TO VISIT BOOTH 126 AT 
THE ALA CONVENTION 


FOR A FREE CATALOG, WRITE: 


CURRENT AFFAIRS FILMS, DIV. OF 


KEY PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
527 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022 








ODDO 


a£ PUBLISHING 


EN ymbol Jor excilintg book ideas 














Publisher of the FAMOUS 


_ 


. BOBBY BEAR series—revised 
. PAPE Speech Reading series—revised 


. all NEW 
ELEMENTARY OCEANOGRAPHY series 
ADVENTURES ON LIBRARY SHELVES 
TWELVE GREAT PHILOSOPHERS 


. Photo Phonics series 


CO) N 


a Aa 


. Plus: many other favorites 


FOR FREE COLOR CATALOG AND 
INFORMATION WRITE TO 


ODDO PUBLISHING 


P. O. Box 999, MANKATO, MINNESOTA 56001 
Visit us in Atlantic City—Booth 353 
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You are 
invited 
to come to 

Booth #1023 


to see 





HORN BOOK | 


е 


THE HORN BOOK MAGAZINE 
and other important publications 
about children’s books. 


For 45 years The Horn Book Magazine has 
carried reviews of the best children’s books 
and articles about children’s literature. It is 
“essential” 


considered for book selection by 


thousands of librarians. 


Do take advantage of this opportunity to 
see all of our important publications at 
Booth #1023 at ALA. 


THE HORN BOOK, INC. 
Dept. A, 585 Boylston St., Boston, MA 02116 
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CLASSIC 


OPPORTUNIT Y! 


classic (klas'ik), [<Lat. classicus, of the first class]. 1. of or per- 
taining to the highest rank . . . ; of admitted excellence; 2. of or per- 
taining to particular standards; in the style of the best; 3. in accordance 
with a coherent system considered as having its parts perfectly coordi- 
nated to their purpose; 4. being of the first order; constituting the best 
model or authority. AND DULL! Ooops strike that! "That's not our 
copy, that's a canard! If you have a dull moment it's your own fault— 
and on your own time; . . . it had better be. Perhaps whoever said 
that has been having too many dull moments. It needn't be like that 
for you if you're single, in good health, a U.S. citizen and have a degree 
in Library Science. 


Write today for a descriptive brochure 


SPECIAL SERVICES SECTION, IRCB 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 20315 


AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 





Gale reprint editions 


of universal, national, and subject 


bibliographies 


. . . new availability of original sources 


William Spohn Baker 

BIBLIOTHECA WASHINGTONIANA: a de- 
scriptive list of the biographies and biographical 
sketches of George Washington. 


An annotated, chronological listing of 502 American and 
foreign titles which covers the period 1777 to 1889. 
1889/179p./$9.00 


Thomas Lindsley Bradford 

THE BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MANUAL OF AMER- 
ICAN HISTORY, containing an account of all 
state, territory, town, and county histories relat- 
ing to the United States. 


A list of 6,065 state and local histories that contain 
verbatim copies of their titles and useful bibliographical 
notes together with prices at which they were sold. 1798/5 
vol./1,798p./$68.00 


Paul Brockett 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AERONAUTICS. 

An exhaustive compilation of more than 13,000 books, 
articles, and pamphlets written in English, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian between 1860 and 1910 by pioneers in 
the science of aeronautics. 1910/940p./$37.00, 


Friedrich Adolf Ebert 

GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Translated from the German, this universal bibliography 
has 24,280 alphabetically arranged entries that go beyond 
mere description of editions and provide valuable notes 
that are in turn humorous, caustic, and moralistic. 
1837/4 vol./2,069p./$98.50 


Thomas W. Field 

AN ESSAY TOWARDS AN INDIAN BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY, being a catalogue of books relating to 
the history, antiquities, languages, customs, re- 
ligion, wars, literature, and origin of the Amer- 
ican Indians. 


Reprinted from the 1873 edition, the 1,708 American and 
foreign works include travelers' accounts; missionary jour- 
nals; government reports; and Indian narratives, tradi- 
tions, legends, and languages. 1873/430p./$12.50 


George Gatfield 

GUIDE TO PRINTED BOOKS AND MANU- 
SCRIPTS RELATING TO ENGLISH AND 
FOREIGN HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY; 
being a classified catalogue of works of those 
branches of literature. 

A classified guide to over 17,500 books, periodicals, and 
manuscripts covering family histories, pedigrees, peerage 


cases, crests, arms, mottoes, and allied subjects. 1892/ 
646p./$19.50 
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Jacob Harry Hollander 
THE ECONOMIC LIBRARY OF JACOB H. 
HOLLANDER. 


Compiled by Elsie A. G. Marsh, this is an inventory of 
4,071 items in one of the greatest economics collections in 
the world. It includes 3,860 books and pamphlets pub- 
lished from 1574 to 1936 arranged by date of publication, 
as well as numerous personal letters and engraved and 
photographie portraits of eminent economists. 1937/ 
324p./$14.50 


Nikolaus Trübner 

TRÜBNER'S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE TO 
AMERICAN LITERATURE: a classed list of 
books published in the United States during the 
last forty years, with bibliographical introduc- 
tion, notes, and alphabetical index. 

This 10,000-entry bibliography began the authentic record 
of literary progress in America and remains the only 
classed bibliography of the time. The main part, "Classed 
List of Books," classifies the literature of thirty-one sub- 
ject areas. 1859/703p./$27.50 


William Swan Sonnenschein 


New introduction by Francesco Cordasco 

THE BEST BOOKS. A reader’s guide and liter- 
ary reference book, being a contribution towards 
systematic bibliography. 3rd ed. 

A list of 150,000 works arranged by author and subject, 
covering every department of science, art, and literature, 
with the price, size and publisher's name (both English 
and American) of each book. Volume VI offers one of the 
twentieth century's most valuable and comprehensive 
author, title, and subject indexes, plus the addresses of 
some 1,500 British publishers, private presses, learned 
societies, etc. 1910-1935/6 vol./3,816p./$165.00 


Robert Watt 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ROBERT WATT, M.D. 
Edited with an essay by Francesco Cordasco, this work 
includes Watt's Catalogue of Medical Books—about 1,000 
volumes of the important medical literature of the time 


which has been called the best available bibliography of 
eighteenth-century medicine. 1950/72p./$8.50 





All Titles Shipped On Thirty-day Approval 
Complete Catalog Available Upon Request 


GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


Book Tower Detroit, Michigan 48226 
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Flements ín a Manpower 


Blueprint—Library Personnel 


for the 1970's 


by Paul Wasserman 


This article is based on a speech delivered at the 
Conference of the Southwestern Library Association, 
October 17, 1968, in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Institutions and the professional groups in 
whom the culture has a vested responsibil- 
ity, are required to stretch rapidly enough 
and widely enough to avoid the destruction of 
their own fabric in a time of social, politi- 
cal, and economic upheaval. Change, as it 
relates to libraries and to the information re- 
quirements of our society, may be coming at 
such a rapid pace as to be too massive and 
overwhelming for us to comprehend and even to 
control. Yet, to be simply philosophic and pas- 
sive, to speculate idly about the future without 
preparing to the degree that we can for it, 
would be to evade the responsibility which 
characterizes professional performance. Let 
me begin then, by clearly identifying the over- 
riding characteristic—the discourse which fol- 
lows builds upon what the economists term an 
aspirational model. 

There are basically two different ways of 
oredicting or forecasting the manpower scene. 
Most familiar types of forecasts are those 
made by neutral or disinterested observers. 


The other kind involves a forecaster who is 
himself one of the actors in the drama. The 
remarks here, of course, will be of this second 
type. If one were to be a dispassionate ob- 
server who reviews phenomena solely on the 
basis of statistical evidence, his predictions 
would simply project the future in an undif- 
ferentiated way and his projections weuld 
refer to conditional statements about the fu- 
ture based upon the acceptance of assump- 
tions derived in past data. But, if he is parti- 
san, as I am partisan, his perception of the fu- 
ture will, in important part, be imbued with 
his own hopes and expectations based upon 
how he would like the future to be if it is to 
evolve in a way he conceives to be most ad- 
vantagious to the field of concern. 

It is becoming more widely understood that 
one of the ways in which manpower thinking 
is enlarged and ultimately influences policy is 
through the kind of forecasting I have just de- 
scribed—that which programs and, perhaps, 
propagandizes. Under these terms, projections 
are constructed of the desirable directions, in- 
deed, the goals of manpower policy. But, it is 
only fair to explain that such prospects may 
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not be expected to come about automatically 
without deliberate action and influence. For 
perhaps our essential challenge is not simply 
to adjust ourselves to change, but to direct it 
and thereby master it for our own ends by, in 
effect, planning, programming, and thereby 
inventing our own future. There is no cer- 
tainty that the conditions here prescribed will, 
in fact, come to pass. But, if we are to move 
forward to next stages in the evolution of li- 
brarianship, strong arguments militate that 
this be the direction. My perspectives are 
drawn from purely personal observation and 
study, but also in some measure, from hy- 
potheses which are being tested in the detailed 
inquiry into basic issues of library manpower 
upon which we are engaged at the University 
of Maryland. 

Perhaps the one key concept upon which li- 
brarianship of the future must be constructed 
is the issue of professionalism. Much has been 
said of professionalism, both in and out of the 
library press; I shall not restate arguments al- 
ready familiar to those of you who follow this 
literature. Let me simply take Robert Merton's 
definition of the three-fold values which make 
up the concept of a profession: first, the value 
placed upon systematic knowledge and the in- 
tellect—knowing; second, the value placed 


tion of directing our institutions forward; and 
finally, albeit briefly, recruitment and incen- 
tives—tactical strategy essential if there is to 
be a more promising tomorrow for librarian- 


ship. 


Who 


In considering the human beings who will 
make up the profession of librarianship, we 
address ourselves to the single most funda- 
mental question of all. To know who we are 
now and to know who our best are equips us 
to forecast what types of human beings will be 
needed to assume our function in the future. 
To aspire to a more sanguine tomorrow im- 
plies a firm grasp of who we are today, and 
why we are what we are. 

One of our manpower research studies is 
addressed to furthering our understanding of 
the human beings now engaged in librarian- 
ship. It is seeking to answer questions like— 
What is the image they hold of their jobs? 
What status do they perceive their particular 
positions confer upon them? How prestigeous 
do they find their work compared to the other 
professions? What perception of the field is 
held by individuals undergoing library educa- 
tion—those who have already made career 
choices? What image does the field hold in 


“Library organizations seem to be at the very first stage in 
the change process—the perception of the need for change." 


upon technical skill and trained capacity— 
doing; third, the value placed upon putting 
this conjoint knowledge and skill to work in 
the service of others—helping. As these are 
our ends and our motives, let us consider the 
ways and means for bringing librarianship to 
this plane. 

I shall deal only with some of the most cru- 
cial issues. My remarks will cluster about the 
following notions: who—the human beings 
without whom there is no future; education 
—the process of their acculturation and pro- 
fessionalization;  utilization—the ways in 
which librarians are deployed; bureaucracy 
—the organizational context within which 
they perform; leadership—the requisite func- 
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comparison with others for young people who 
have not yet entered upon their professional 
education or training? Essentially, what is 
being sought here is a clearer understanding 
about the attractiveness of the occupation. The 
analysis is also attempting to differentiate the 
perspective between those performing tradi- 
tional library roles and those engaged in work 
deemed to be the prototype of the more ad- 
vanced forms of librarianship. 

Perhaps the key word in casting about for 
the human characteristic most needed now 
and in the next decade is commitment." The 
central problem is how to attract it and/or 
how to inspire it. Many studies have docu- 
mented the fact that the time of career deci- 
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sion comes late in librarianship and that men 
typically enter later than women. The major- 
ity have had full-time work experience before 
entry and many have been educated in other 
professional fields (education crops up per- 
haps most often) before shifting to librarian- 
ship. Now the attributes of the field which 
most frequently attract do not seem to be 
those which arouse enthusiasm. When career 
choice is second best, when it is haphazard, 
apathy and low motivation are too frequently 
its concomitant. Yet, those who are needed are 
those with vigor, those who will not fear to ex- 
periment with new forms, new services, new 
clientele. Those who are needed must question 
anew. They must be those seeking not a gen- 
teel berth in an undemanding setting, but 
young people “of analytic temperament," pre- 
pared to analyze library problems and to con- 
ceptualize new solutions. Today such charac- 
leristics are sought by consulting firms hiring 
librarians; tomorrow they must characterize 
all those who claim professional status. 

When the ranks of librarianship are too 
heavily comprised of those who are apathetic, 
or motivated too little, minimal accomplish- 
ment is the inevitable consequence. Under 
these terms, the limits of librarianship and of 
libraries may be less the lack of material re- 
sources than of limits of the imagination, or 
of the spirit. Yet, commitment implies more 
han serving as zealous spokesman for the 
nnate goodness of the institution. Librarian- 
ship has its full share of breast-beaters. Gen- 
iine commitment translates into professional 
zeal, and professional zeal into imaginative 
and energetic responses to clientele need. It is 
»ne thing to believe that libraries are intrinsi- 
cally important; it is still another to seek ac- 
tively to understand the nature of community 
requirements and clientele need, and then to 
pursue energetically programs and services in 
ways which forcefully, continually, and effec- 
tively match the library's contribution with 
such requirements. 

It seems clear that there has been an essen- 
ial passivity among those who practice librar- 
ianship. There is need now, and there will be 
need in the future all the more, for a higher 
;»roportion of individuals of an entrepreneu- 
rial cast of mind—those who are prepared to 
run risks and to test change. Not only is this a 


requisite at the leadership level, but equally 
among those who play other professicnal 
roles. And if there is to be less passivity, more 
passion, and a climate conducive to chancing 
new alternatives, then the workplace must be 
adapted to provide hospitality for the abrasive 
action of good minds grappling with and in- 
teracting upon matters of serious professicnal 
consequence. Fundamental differences in li- 
braries tend now too frequently to be disceur- 
aged or to remain unspoken in an atmosphere 
which is polite, discreet, and unconcerned. 
The library culture of tomorrow must be one 
which sanctions and induces intellectual 
differences on ends as well as means. The anly 
inherent danger is that the superficial facade 
of consensus will give way to a massive as- 
sault upon a status quo which yields too 
grudgingly at present to the imperative need 
for adaptation. For when the members cf a 
group or a profession expect something to 
change, they work for it. It is sort of like the 
way in which ghosts are seen at midnight. The 
greater the number of people who expect to 
see them, the more frequently they will be 
seen. 

The “who” of librarianship must somehow 
constitute increasing numbers who will de- 
mand professional freedom, personal freedom, 
to explore their world of experience and so to 
organize its elements in accordance with their 
private interpretation of their impressions, out 
of which there will come new ideas. Wher in- 
dividuals revere or fear authority, they cannot 
be expected to have variant notions. When 
human beings are indoctrinated with the 
virtue of dependence, as they are in too many 
of our present-day libraries, the ideals of cu- 
riosity, personal inquiry, and individual eval- 
uation are denigrated. Yet, dependence upon 
authority is correlated with developmen: of 
specialized knowledge in particular fields. 
(The infallibility of the machine and о! its 
caretakers and its guardians is but one ilus- 
tration.) And so, for many there must be ac- 
ceptance of the use of specialists on complex 
matters, the details of which remain mysteries 
to them. This reinforces the custom of listen- 
ing to the voice of authority from somewhere. 
Librarianship, somewhat like religion, may be 
an authoritarian phenomenon where it is dog- 
matic and a concomitant of a systematized 
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creed in a world-institutionalized denomina- 
tional hierarchy. The essential condition is a 
unified control with a discipline that is dedi- 
cated to its unquestioning support. Under 
these terms, there is only one source of truth. 
The pronouncements of leaders (administra- 
tors, association officials) are due to divine in- 
spiration, and they are not subject to ques- 
tion. But, it is interesting to note that such 
views are coming into question, even in reli- 
gious movements. Librarianship seems now 
ripe for a reformation and perhaps even for a 


ee 


lent climate of opportunity for those who 
would make change now and in the future 
than is generally understood. What is requi- 
site is those who are disposed to test ideas 
which are well thought through and well ex- 
pressed. 

In the present day culture of librarianship, 
given the contemporary propensities of our 
bureaucratic form, perhaps the uneasiness of 
administrators inspires hostility toward new 
ideas less in terms of substantive differences 
than the form of such proposals. Forcefulness 


... the culture will assess librarianship not for its sloganeering, 


but in terms of its contribution on the firing line of practice.” 


far greater proportion of agnostics and unbe- 
lievers in its number. 

The “who” in librarianship is a profes- 
sional. Its seems to me that there are two legiti- 
mate routes to professionalism. Perhaps the 
more commonly accepted is the role of the 
administrator. Here, the requisite is leader- 
ship and the genuine assumption of man- 
agerial responsibilities—political, organiza- 
tional, technological, goal-oriented. The other 
is professional practice—client oriented, op- 
erational, problem-solving. Leadership will 
engage our attention a little later on. Let 
us focus now upon professional practice. 
Professionalism is the opposite of amateurism. 
Professionalism connotes responsibility. And 
responsibility cannot be dismissed or 
shrugged off—it implies a stake in the ends, 
the goals of practice. Yet, there seems now to 
be a too pervasive psychological disposition 
among librarians to assume that there is insti- 
tutional intolerance to their performing as 
professionals, problem solvers, change agents. 
Perhaps such assumptions are comforting. 
For, they provide rationalization for com- 
plaining as a substitute for action. It is easier 
to complain than to act. But, many libraries, 
just as many librarians, are highly passive. 
They are not necessarily restrictive with re- 
gard to expression of new ideas, nor do they 
actively resist attempts to experiment and to 
improvise. Because they are passive, it may 
very well be that there is a more widely preva- 
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may be seen as over-belligerance. Commit- 
ment may be equated with aggressiveness. 
Clientele zeal may be viewed as displaced loy- 
alty. And under these terms, the natural ten- 
dency may be to cut off or curtail such expres- 
sion. The more successful change advocate 
may be one who adroitly allies himself with 
clientele groups who in turn may propose new 
alternatives. Or, one who more subtly demon- 
strates the organizational utility of his pro- 
jected program or service. Perhaps the “who” 
in librarianship is one who will more effec- 
tively exploit human relations in order to at- 
tain his ends which are consonant with orga- 
nizational values. 

There appear to be many in libraries now 
of eminently sound intellectual equipment who 
seem psychologically unconstituted to do more 
than bewail their present condition. For, to 
put one's ideas to the test is to run risks. Like 
the professor who does not write, but who, 
from his pulpit, recites the virtues of the lec- 
ture hall above the printed page (wherein his 
ideas are subject only to the evaluation of stu- 
dents and not his peers), so it is far easier to 
lament the constraints which the organization 
places upon one's creative capacities than to 
put one's ideas to the test. And in this, just as 
the academic thereby evades the perils of col- 
league review, so the librarian may simply be 
rationalizing also, with the fear of failure the 
fundamental restraint. More are needed in li- 
brarianship, as students, as practitioners, as 
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zaders, who can bear the risk of failing. No 
aan can lose what he never had. 


Education for the 1970's 


Please be prepared to indulge me while I 
hare my deepest prejudices about the future 
vith you, for the instrumental means, in my 
iew, are those of the educational process. 
itated in its most forthright terms, if educa- 
ion for the library profession continues to in- 
loctrinate the new entrant with an elaborate 
et of fixed beliefs, his obsolescence is in- 
ured almost before he begins his career. For 
е will have the dogma and he will be fully 
rmored to spend his occupational life strik- 
ng out defensively against those who would 
hallenge or question it. The alternative, now 
ar too infrequently sought in library educa- 
ion, is to develop attitudes, habits of mind, 
kills, and the kind of knowledge and under- 
tanding which will be the instrument of con- 
inuous change and growth on the part of 
ach new entrant. Those who are so indoctri- 
tated fit into a professional discipline which 
rovides for its constant and continuous modi- 
ication and renewal. 

In graduate and professional study in the 
Jnited States, there is coming to be a more 
егуаѕіүе view which emphasizes the aca- 
lemic, as opposed to the purely professional 
onception of higher education. This would 
eem to imply a preference for the scholar, 
ather than the practitioner, for wisdom 
ather than technical skill, for broad scope of 


there is more likely to be understanding and 
sympathy for those in the universities who 
challenge the values, the knowledge, and the 
skills of the professional practitioner. This is 
something which is very uncommonly receg- 
nized in practice—that the role of the profes- 
sional school in the university is to hold up 
for examination, analysis, and criticism the 
way in which the profession comports itself. 
For the profession cannot and will not do it 
itself, and if the university is simply an insti- 
tutional reinforcement of the status quo, there 
is a bleak future. But, when the professional 
school acts responsibly by criticizing and ana- 
lyzing its field of concern, it is in this way 
that the academic and the practitioner share 
together in the cultural task of criticizing the 
good in order to help achieve the excellent. 

If in our professional schools we continue 
to preoccupy the minds of those coming to li- 
brarianship with information about the prod- 
uct of earlier innovation, rather than teaching 
them to innovate themselves, we shall fail. 
For, where are the giants of contemporary li- 
brarianship to compare to our historical ante- 
cedents of a hundred years ago? Our system 
of professional education has been far more 
preoccupied with continuity than it has been 
with change. Of course, continuity is impor- 
tant. It is the scaffold from which change may 
be constructed. But, it seems to me that never be- 
fore has there been such a pressing need for edu- 
cation for an accelerating rate of change. The 
key to this is the way of looking at problems. 


"It is easier to complain than to act." 


earning rather than narrow depth—for the 
ultivated person rather than the specialist. 
Vhat seems to be coming to pass is that the 
hanges in the character and social functions 
ша responsibilities of both graduate and 
ofessional education are tending to bring 
ibout a closer convergence between them. 
And, if eventually the traditional cleavage be- 
ween the academic and the practitioner will 
ie bridged through the preparation of schol- 
rs as graduates of professional schools, then 


Librarians must learn for themselves, must 
devise new methods, and must fashion new al- 
ternatives, and to do so their education must 
be steeped in fundamental issues. This implies 
the identification and the deliberation of the 
fundamental questions facing librarianship. 
This is exactly counter to the philosophy 
which propogates a repertoire of fixed re- 
sponses to preconceived needs (like, to use 
our most embarrassing illustration, memoriz- 
ing the names of certain presumably essential 
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books). Under these terms, increasing em- 
phasis must be given to instruction in methods 
of analysis and problem-solving and modes of 
attack upon problems. Subject matter focuses 
upon basic principles and less upon applica- 
tion for immediate practical use. More and 
more those who instruct must insulate them- 
selves from the direct pressure and sympa- 
thetic contagion of interests of their powerful 
clienteles in the public library, in the aca- 
demic library, and in the special library. Edu- 
cators must detach themselves so that they can 
appraise the profession as a social institution 
and reduce the gap between professional con- 
cept and professional practice. The most vigi- 
lant and best informed critics of the profes- 
sion must be found in the professional schools 
and they must speak; they must criticize; and, 
they must imbue their students with a critical 
cast of mind so that they will think and they 
will speak too. Such an approach calls for 
habits of mind and the engendering of habits 
of mind which should prove useful in new sit- 
uations. Curiosity, open-mindedness, objectiv- 
ity, and respect for evidence of the capacity to 
think critically—all these become essential. 
These, rather than rote learning and condi- 
tioned responses, equip one to perform with 
greater versatility. 

Our gravest educational danger is that we 
may be preparing our students for obsoles- 
cence. Yet, we are now charged with educat- 
ing a generation which may be quite unable to 
understand the professional problems of even 
the following decade. If the recent lessons of 
university upheaval across the land have any 
relevance for library education (and those of 
us connected with library education certainly 
hope that they do for us as for other intellec- 
tual disciplines), the most articulate and the 
most committed young people are specifying 
that they want education, rather than training, 
and an opportunity to understand the implica- 
lions and applications of choice in the present 
requirements of their culture. For, as we see 
an outraged sense of relevance and an unfilled 
demand for moral significance at the base of 
the student revolt, the conceptions of the stu- 
dents of the need for a changed university, 
even into graduate education, is testimonial to 
some of the defects of the present structure. 
One of the laments is the obsolescence of ped- 
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agogic techniques. Another is the arbitrariness 
of academic arrangements. And, if the case 
for adaptation and modification of educa- 
tional content and arrangements in librarian- 
ship are needed, here are the imperatives. The 
student, where he is articulate and volatile, is 
rejecting, among other things, the bureau- 
cratic structure for which his education pre- 
pares him. The adaptation must be in both 
reordering the substantive content of educa- 
tion and the professional basis of practice. In 
this, the professional school is obliged also to 
exercise its influence upon the field of practice 
by ensuring that its graduates will enjoy 
greater latitude to function professionally in 
the future. 

Professional education has too often in the 
past been synonymous with terminal educa- 
tion. But, knowledge grows ever more rapidly 
obsolete. Under these terms, the value of what 
the individual learns, even if he has learned 
the appropriate things (and as I have already 
implied, this is uncertain), is slipping away 
constantly, much like the value of money in 
an inflation. During a period which can be 
characterized as a runaway inflation of knowl- 
edge and skill, there is a feeling of futility, 
alienation, and lack of individual worth. 
Where there has been continuing education in 
librarianship, the evidence suggests that it is 
overwhelmingly of the one-course-on-a-partic- 
ular-topic kind, and not infrequently, it is 
course work of a recreational or avocational 
nature. In this we have lagged behind the 
other professions. For, if we have no formal 
means of keeping practitioners abreast of new 
developments, our practice becomes out- 
moded. Formal arrangements have been 
evolved in other fields, but in few have they 
been so drastic as has now been proposed by 
the medical profession in Oregon. Oregon's 
physicians must engage in continual medical 
education throughout their professional ca- 
reers as a requirement for maintaining mem- 
bership in their state association, according to 
a ruling which has been passed by the Oregon 
Medical Association. Under these terms, fail- 
ure to keep abreast of rapid advances taking 
place in medicine could result not only in ex- 
pulsion from the association, but in the loss of 
hospital staff privileges under the ruling. Ore- 
gon is the first state medical association to take 
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such action to encourage physicians to partici- 
pate in continuing medical education pro- 
grams. (Of course, education has long pro- 
vided advanced incentives for those who would 
continue their education in formal terms. But, 
the choice of courses has too frequently here 
been irrelevant to the requirements of effective 
educational practice.) 

Perhaps we are not yet at the stage where 
we would consider determining performance 
by the measurement of such standards as are 
being considered by the Oregon Medical Asso- 
ciation: having each doctor turn in an annual 
report of how many hours he has devoted to 
hospital staff conferences, post graduate edu- 
cation programs, journal reading, and other 
educational outlets. Or, to judge his perfor- 
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tional acculturation in many programs of li- 
brary education, this fact has escaped our at- 
tention. Moreover, it is a further characteris- 
tic that more often than not, those of the 
professions are in the occupation in which 
they wish to be, rather than one in which they 
happen to be. Again, librarianship compares 
unfavorably. Some recent studies have identi- 
fied the fact that nine out of every ten Ameri- 
cans in the major professions had elected 
them as the first choice. This proportion drops 
down to a very small ratio as one goes into 
the clerical and technical classes. One can 
only speculate at this point on the numbers in 
librarianship who chose it originally as their 
primary objective. But, it may certainly be 
reasonable to surmise that the evidence would 


^... the proportions of librarians drawn from the black 


population must somehow be dramatically increased.” 


mance on the basis of an audit of the records 
of his patients who have been hospitalized in 
order to see whether he is using current or ob- 
solete techniques. Or, to have peers in the 
same specialty evaluate his performance. Can 
you imagine the hue and cry among librarians 
if they were to be submitted to this kind of 
analysis? Yet, to maintain currency in a rap- 
idly changing field, is it not necessary to 
strive for what the chairman of the Oregon 
Medical Association Council on Medical Asso- 
ciation suggests is the inspiration for their re- 
quirements: “Our motivation is a sense of re- 
sponsibility to ensure the people of Oregon 
that a member of the Oregon Medical Associa- 
tion is competent throughout his life, not just 
at the time when he was initially licensed"? 
Perhaps the appropriate point here is to iden- 
tify the fact that in our future the educational 
exposure will no longer be conceived of as a 
terminal experience. 

One characteristic of the professions (and 
one which perhaps adds to the argument for 
describing librarianship now as only a mar- 
ginal profession) is that beyond all other oc- 
cupations, many more feel themselves called 
to a profession than are actually chosen. But, 
if there is attrition in the process of educa- 


bear out the fact that it is a relatively small 
proportion. And, if this is so, the prospect of 
professionalization through education is con. 
sequently reduced. 

Perhaps the most central point of all is that 
librarianship in neither its practice or educa- 
tional preparation can very much longer re- 
main a sacred cow. Because a profession and 
those who practice it or instruct in it are more 
or less satisfied with it does not necessarily 
imply that it deserves the respect of all who 
consider it. For there are many enemies 
within the gate insistent upon and content 
with the prize position which libraries and li- 
brarianship enjoy and thoroughly hostile to 
any proposed modification. Yet, ultimately it 
is more often than not the creative minds in a 
profession and in its educational ranks who, 
by expressing their discontent with its 
achievement and by influenceing students to 
share their concern, perhaps identify them- 
selves more closely with its ultimate destiny. 

There are clear-cut dangers in using the ed- 
ucational platform as the locus for preaching 
either new ideas or questioning long-standing 
ones. For the university concentrates upon 
helping to formulate the thinking of impres- 
sionable minds. Many library school students 
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come out of practice and with values which 
are more widely shared by those in practice 
than by those who educate them. When a 
teacher seeks to implant the value of his own 
view of the world, while belittling through 
questioning those of the group he is intent 
upon enlightening, he is affording his students 
ideas which suggest that practice may be at 
least in part misguided, confused, naive, or ar- 
chaic. Those of us in education have little 
foreseen the far-reaching consequences of 
such a mode of instruction. For, when such 
students go forth, they are led to the identifi- 
cation of the potential inadequacy of the 
values, the commitments, and thus the pro- 
grams of the field, and as a consequence, per- 
haps, further the gulf or the rift between the 
professional generations. Such breaches may 
lead to severe distrubances manifesting them- 
selves in many ways like the expression of the 
young Turks of librarianship about the inade- 
quacy of those who control power in the asso- 
ciation. Yet, the converse which implies that 
education simply reinforce existing dogma 
might be ultimately more costly. To question, 
to prove, and to challenge may more certainly 
be precisely the mechanisms for putting the 
key issues into the arena of discussion and de- 
bate, out of which will be forged sharper and 
clearer missions and motives for the library 
enterprise. 

One study in our Manpower Research cen- 
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most successful in preparing students for the 
newer demands which will be placed upon 
them and to discover how those in the field 
who are more professionally oriented have de- 
veloped this orientation and how they differ 
from others in their behavior, both as students 
and practitioners. This study will do this 
while taking into account special factors in- 
fluencing educational career patterns that 
arise from the fact that the field has been a 
predominantly female occupation. 


Utilization of Personnel 


The careful observer of the practice of li- 
brarianship comes soon to perceive how long 
overdue is an assessment and honest evalua- 
tion of the ways in which human beings are 
utilized in the organizations in which they 
serve. Yet, to specify the problem is not to 
solve it. For the problem is a tangled web of 
educational issues, variability of needs by type 
of library, peaks and lulls in demands for 
professional services, the evolving role or 
roles of librarians, and the specialization of 
task which stems from increased scale of the 
bureaucracy. Each organization must now cal- 
culate its own strategy for effective deploy- 
ment of its human, its intellectual resources. 
Yet, there are enough expressions of discom- 
fort with assignment to lead us to believe that 
many now in the ranks of librarianship are 
under-utilized and ill-placed, performing roles 


... We live ín a time when many library caretakers still remain 


firmly entrenched in their roles long past the time when the 
libraries which need desperately to find new perspectives should 


be tolerating their perpetuity.” 


ters directly upon the questions of education, 
careers, and professionalization. It is examin- 
ing the ways in which the schools are coping 
with the demands made upon them as agents 
of both education and adult socialization in 
an increasingly complex field of work. It is at- 
tempting to identify characteristics of those 
educational programs which appear to be 
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beneath the level of their intelligence and de- 
meaning to their intellectual integrity. Ulti- 
mately, libraries like any other economic un- 
dertaking, will not pay for more talent or ex- 
pertise than they require. This becomes partic- 
ularly patent in times of severe scarcity of 
personnel in fields which compete for edu- 
cated manpower. One response that has been 
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fashioned, that is being fashioned, and which 
will undoubtedly come into more widespread 
use, is to restructure the organizations in 
which librarians are engaged in such ways as 
to effectively employ those with less prepara- 
tion than master's degree education for mini- 
mal role performance. 

This issue relates to the potential utilization 
of library technicians and to the very debat- 
able point of whether there is or is not need 
for educational preparation for librarianship 
at the undergraduate level. I shall not digress 
on this occasion to discuss the pros and cons 
of these questions. I shall concentrate instead 
upon what librarians do, or perhaps what they 
do not do, since both are of the utmost impor- 
tance. In this context, it is most interesting to 
speculate on the drop-outs from librarianship, 
not so much those who drop out for reasons 
of family, or for reasons relating to mobility 
patterns and advancement, but those who drop 
out because librarianship is incongruent with 
their earlier expectations. The evidence is not 
clear, almost non-existent, and tells far less 
than we need to know which might correlate 
the frustrations, the misassignments, miscal- 
culations, or misutilizations of work role with 
withdrawal. Yet, we do know that in far too 
many libraries the distinction between mini- 
mal, routine, tedious, and time-consuming 
routines on the one hand and professional 
performance on the other are seldom clear. 
Professional roles have only infrequently been 
structured in such a way as to tolerate gen- 
uine professional contributions from librari- 
ans for important shares of their time. The 
outstanding exception has been in the practice 
of administration, which some would argue is 
not substantive professional practice either. 

Perhaps the essential tragedy is that the 
substantive base of librarianship is not clear 
enough to individuals who practice it or ar- 
range for it to be practiced. And under these 
terms, since no one really understands the na- 
ture of the professional contribution, there 
can be either gradual accommodation to the 
actual requirements of the workplace, or dis- 
engagement and disenchantment. It is not 
enough to say as some of our literature sug- 
gests, “It must be shown that university li- 
brarianship is many sided and affords an op- 
portunity for challenging, creative work; that 


it presents many opportunities for administra- 
tive and scholarly activity; and that ability is 
rewarded with promotion, extension of re- 
sponsibility, and ample financial compensa- 
tion." But, this must in fact become the case 
in organizations where librarians practice. 
And, until there is a clear understanding of 
what the substantive contribution of the li- 
brarian is and how he may be encouraged to 
come to this level, the words will have only a 
hollow ring. For, library clienteles for the 
most part regard library activity as fundamen- 
tally clerical in nature and if the organiza- 
tions in which librarians are deployed regard 
the efforts of librarians in the same way, and 
if library education simply reinforces this 
view all the more, there can be no solution. 
The utilization of professional personne! in 
libraries at levels more appropriate to their 
expectations will come about as a response to 
educational acculturation in the universities 
which will identify, and clarify for (and so 
equip), new entrants to demand conditions ap- 
propriate to professional performance. This 
will perpare them intellectually and psycholog- 
ically to perform at such levels which will 
imbue them with loyalties toward clientele 
which transcend those of the institution in 
which they perform. Ultimately, the libraries 
themselves will come to understand the need 
to imbue loyalties among professional librari- 
ans which place the client on a higher pedestal 
than the organization in which the librarian 
is engaged. And as this comes to pass, librar- 
ians will more genuinely become professional- 
ized and be less fettered by the bureaucratic 
constraints and employee cast of mind. For. 
when the librarian thinks of himself first and 
foremost as a library employee, he is basically 
confused about his role and his contribution. 
If he is a professional, his first calling is to 
his profession, even though under these terms 
his conduct and his performance will be very 
much in contrast with those who identify 
within the hierarchical constraints of the erga- 
nization in which they find themselves. His 
mission, his purpose, is tied to the needs of 
the client whom he serves. For, if the librar- 
ian relates to clientele and to peer groups 
sharing his values across the other institutions 
in the land, this contributes to his mobility 
and influences sharply his pattern of loyalty 
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and his self-assessment. And, under these 
terms, organizations so peopled by librarians 
with an entirely different concept of what an 
organization is all about and a different image 
of themselves in relationship to it, will ulti- 
mately have far-reaching consequences, both 
in the professionalization of librarianship as 
well as in the way in which its practice will be 
utilized in the organizational context. 


Organizational Accommodation 
for the 1970's 


If librarianship is to advance, then the or- 
ganizations within which librarians function 
must be responsive in human and organiza- 
tional terms to the restructure of the field and 
of its practice. The tensions in the relationship 
between librarians and their work environ- 
ments involving technological, organizational, 
and professional dimensions are all relevant 
here. Under these terms, it is most important 
to understand the internal aspects of the li- 
brary as a social system, exploring such ques- 
tions as organization, task specialization, pat- 
terns of authority relations, morale, and ca- 
reer expectations, which make up the environ- 
ment within which librarians function. And, it 
is precisely these issues which are being stud- 
ied as part of an analysis of the librarian 
within the farmework of changing organiza- 
tions by one of the scholars engaged in the 
Manpower Research study. 

In order for library personnel to function 
appropriately and respond to contemporary 
requirements, it is necessary for the organiza- 
tional environment within which they function 
to be alive, vital, and contemporaneously com- 
mitted. Differentiating organizations which 
are alive from those which are not is not such 
a difficult matter, even without the refinement 
of sophisticated methods of evaluation. (Al- 
though let me state parenthetically that librar- 
ianship in the decade ahead needs to evolve 
far more precise instruments than have yet 
been developed in order to permit greater pre- 
cision in evaluating both the efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness of their performance.)? The presi- 
dent of the university can tell you which aca- 
demic departments on his campus enjoy ex- 
ceptional vitality and which are ineffective. A 
committed library user in a city knows 
whether his public library is good, bad, or in- 
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different. What differentiates the organization 
with vitality from the one which has gone to 
seed? Human organizations rise and fall. 
They operate in cycles. Old family businesses 
£o into bankruptcy, government agencies 
sometimes are strangled by their own red 
tape, and societies disintegrate. Libraries, for 
the most part, in this culture are not new or- 
ganizations. Although, in many instances, they 
are being begun in new and different settings 
and developing out of old arrangements. 
When organizations are young, they are flexi- 
ble, fluid, unparalyzed by rigidity, and willing 
to try new things. But, with middle and ad- 
vanced age, vitality diminishes, and flexibility 
gives way to rigidity. Creativity fades. There 
is a loss of capacity to meet challenges from 
unexpected directions. To be adaptive as an 
organization, once maturity has been 
achieved, requires it to consciously avoid the 
narrowness of potential and the reduction in 
its capacity for modification. For maturity 
without adaptability is not enough. A library 
must mature within a framework within which 
innovation, renewal, and reactivation not only 
can happen, but are inspired by those who as- 
sume responsibility for the management of the 
enterprise. 

Yet, organizations gravitate toward ac- 
cepted ways of doing things. Even the federal 
government has reached the point where the 
secretary of one of its major departments has 
this to say: “We can't afford to let people get 
stale or bored, or trapped in the system. We 
have to be receptive to change. We need to 
overcome deep-seated habits and institutional 
arrangements—forces which tend to hinder 
change and meaningful participation." Or, put 
another way, the director of another agency 
has said that he would like to see federal em- 
ployees develop *An attitude of affirmative 
discontent.” He would like them to question 
programs, policies, and procedures of their 
agencies and to make helpful suggestions for 
their improvement. Yet, eccentric experimen- 
tation, radical departure from past practices, is 
often ruled out in bureaucracy. It is for this 
reason that outsiders can frequently bring 
more innovative capacity to bear upon an ex- 
perience without understanding, than those 
who function automatically by accepting the 
existing framework. 
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The youthful organization is characterized 
by impatience. What it is striving to do is to 
get the job done effectively, not to worry 
about how it is done; problems and issues are 
dealt with as directly as possible. But, with 
maturity, and to the extent that libraries are 
mature organizations, method often becomes 
enthroned and individuals in the organization 
become prisoners of their own procedures. 


tion and reconstruct tends to be more widely 
shared among males than females.* If women 
more generally do their assignments conscien- 
tiously, on schedule, and unquestioningly, and 
if men tend to be somewhat more reluctant to 
conform to existing constraints, perhaps our 
professional and organizational propensities 
toward modification and adaptability will be 
furthered in the future through a shift in our 


"... librarianship has had its full share of men who have 
gravitated upward for no better reason than that they were men" 


Means triumph over ends, form over spirit 
and substance. With age, the characteristic 
spirit of trying anything which will do the job 
gives way to a fixed procedure. Notice some- 
time how older organizations have such great 
confidence in matters of procedure, tech- 
nique, and style and yet, very frequently, 
basic and gnawing doubts about their capacity 
to do the work for which they have been 
brought into being. While in the organization 
which is younger, more creative, and full of 
undisciplined energy, there is ample confi- 
dence in the vigor and drive which it takes to 
do the job and infinitely less assurance and 
sometimes even inferiority about questions of 
style and procedure and the nicety of organi- 
zational arrangements. 

In aspiring toward variable organizational 
accommodation, we are working against some- 
thing which is perhaps traditional in the psy- 
chology of librarianship. That is, large num- 
bers of librarians tend to believe very little in 
self-regulation and consequently more readily 
assume a kind of employee posture. One won- 
ders how much this is a correlate of the sexual 
composition of librarianship. For a field 
which very much requires modification and 
innovation, until there is a different balance in 
the male/female ratio in the professional 
ranks, one wonders what the genuine pros- 
pects are of changing the realities. 

It can be demonstrated that for a great 
many reasons of cultural history, at the pres- 
ent time the capacity for innovation, entrepre- 
neurial propensity, and the capacity to ques- 


numerical proportions. Please do not misun- 
derstand me. I am not urging a crusade for 
more males, regardless of their capacity. In- 
deed, librarianship has had its full share of 
men who have gravitated upward for no better 
reason than that they were men. And this may 
be at the root of some of the most serious 
problems now faced by the field.* 

In concerning ourselves with organizational 
accommodation, it seems relevant also to con- 
sider not only the immediate environment 
within which librarians function, but also the 
larger groupings with which they identify and 
which form their professional affiliations. It is 
a fair hypothesis, based upon what is known, 
to assume that the national association in li- 
brarianship holds a powerful and significant 
place in the influence which it bears upon the 
attitudes and perspectives of those who prac- 
tice librarianship. It is no accident of chance 
that in Richard H. Hall’s recent study 
findings,® public librarians as a group are 
identified as being influenced in their attitudes 
more markedly (with the professional associa- 
tion as their reference point) than virtually all 
the other professions which he studied. Here 
is another manifestation of the present pro- 
pensity for those who practice librarianship to 
play follower roles, with the leadership stem- 
ming from the national association, even when 
the leadership may not be so vigorous or so 
attuned to contemporary requirements as 
might be hoped. 

The influence of the national association is 
powerful, and those who speak for the na- 
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tional association genuinely speak for librari- 
anship. But, it is clear that attitudes toward 
power in librarianship are undergoing dra- 
matic change. When one who functions within 
its inner circle calls for a resurgence in lead- 
ership and the attraction of new and younger 
people to leadership roles, it cannot be dis- 
missed lightly. For this is not the voice of the 
active partisan proposing change for its own 
sake. 

This might imply that with a new group of 
younger individuals coming to occupy high 
office in the association there would poten- 
tially be significant influence upon variation 
in the direction of American librarianship. As 
one astute observer has already pointed out, 
however, it might simply be that the newer 
proponents would duly take their places in the 
establishment in the very same way as did 
their predecessors.’ 

Yet, even if one assumed that with youth 
and vigor there would be a pronounced dispo- 
sition toward new directions, there is still the 
problem of how to effect modification in the 
leadership ranks when in order to assume re- 
sponsible positions it is necessary for those 
who so aspire to attend meetings and partici- 
pate in their deliberations at great cost of 
time and money. It is only those who occupy 
the prestigious posts in the largest institutions 
who have the resources of time and funds; the 
young have neither. There is still the inherent 
problem that by virtue of participation at 
lower levels in heirarchical organizations, in- 
dividuals are soon co-opted by those in posi- 
tions of power and responsibility so that they 
soon become very little more than carbon cop- 
ies of the older model. Youth and vigor and 
the expression of new ideas in our national 
councils are desperate requisites. But, the 
problems of finding ways and means for in- 
volving such perspectives pose problems 
which the most thoughtful among us must 
ponder with grave concern. 

It is not simply a matter of introducing 
young people to posts of responsibility and to 
decision-making concerns. It is a matter of 
consideration of viable alternatives. And, 
these viable alternatives must not be simply 
slogans related to matters external to the 
professionalism or the professionalization of 
librarianship. It is one thing to have a social 
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conscience. It is another to apply the social 
conscience to the function and the practice 
and the objectives of the institutions with 
which the profession is committed. That is, 
the goal of the librarian and the library orga- 
nization is to calculate the strategies for im- 
proving cultural access to information in 
order to better the culture. To the extent that 
this is reflected in the perspectives of those 
who would assume responsibility, so much the 
better. But, to turn the councils of the associa- 
tion into a political arena while diverting the 
energies and resourcefulness of those desper- 
ately needed to fashion ^ appropriate 
professional responses to cultural require- 
ments in the libraries where clientele require- 
ments being met or disappointed ultimately 
spells success or failure for librarianship, 
would seem to this observer to be unfortunate. 
Perhaps it is time for us to deliberate the po- 
litical aspects of our association affairs and to 
calculate the uses and abuses of its power.® In 
so doing, let us not lose sight of the fact that 
the culture will assess librarianship not for its 
sloganeering, but in terms of its contribution 
on the firing line of practice. It is here where 
professionalism must ultimately be tested. 


Leadership and Administration 
for the 1970's 


Here we turn to perhaps one of the more 
central determinants of librarianship's future. 
If one ascribes, as I do, to the notion that or- 
ganizational effectiveness is, in large measure, 
a function of the capacity of those who direct 
the organizations, and to a somewhat lesser 
extent, the situational variables, leadership be- 
comes the crucial ingredient. Yet, it is, of 
course, important to calculate the situational 
factors which have an influence upon the ad- 
ministrative capacity of those who function in 
leadership roles. The institution's propensity 
to change and to provide tolerance for ad- 
vanced forms of service will undoubtedly in- 
fluence the activity and the performing style 
of its administrator. Whether he is more or 
less an activist, adapting and modifying the 
institution's programs, will be conditioned by 
the nature of the library and its structure. 
How much of an influence the institution has 
and how much of an influence the administra- 
tor has will be variable depending upon the 
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situation and the time. In the future, one must 
hope for better matches between institutions 
and librarians. Of course, at any one stage in 
the evolution of an organization a particular 
type of leadership may be seen as the overrid- 
ing requisite. A builder may not be a human 
relations expert. Nor a collection developer a 
systems analyst. Depending upon the life his- 
tory, the style, and the contemporary require- 
ments of the organizations, needs will change. 
The administrator appropriate for one stage in 
the evolution of the organization may perhaps 
be the person least likely to succeed at its next 
stage. Yet, we live in a time when many li- 
brary caretakers still remain firmly en- 
trenched in their roles long past the time 
when the libraries which need desperately to 
find new perspectives should be tolerating 
their perpetuity. 

The mandate to new incumbent library di- 
rectors is most frequently of the broadest 
type. The choice of alternatives, the options 
open to him are innumerable. Those to whom 
library directors are responsive (at least in 
the cases which we have had occasion to ex- 
amine) tend to put the problems squarely in 
his hands and to hope that with him as the in- 
strument, the problems of the library will all 
be resolved. Under these terms, what is 
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decade is ‘commitment. 
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needed is the capacity to lead, to formulate, 
and to shape the role and the goals of the in- 
stitution. As yet, librarianship, not unlike 
other fields, has not succeeded in attracting a 
super-abundance of those with such capacities. 
One of the problems of administrative leader- 
ship may be that library administrators as- 
sume that they need to have a mandate from 
the organization in which they function in 
order to change. But, in these times they have 
it and they can be expected to have it all the 
more as time goes on. This will be true 
whether it is in the public library or in the ac- 
ademic setting. The culture is telling us some- 
thing about all of our institutions if only we 
will heed it. The people to whom library ad- 


ministrators are responsible cannot really help 
becuase they may have only an intuitive no- 
tion of what a library is for and what it can 
do. And, what they are in effect doing is put- 
ting the destiny of the organization in the 
hands of the administrator and permitting 
him to represent the needs of the organization 
to them since it is he who is presumably ex- 
pert in what it is, what it stands for, and what 
it ultimately contributes to its clientele. 

Much is implied in administrative responsi- 
bility. As organizations grow larger, their 
managers tend to have less and less first-hand 
experience and tend to base their actions very 
heavily on processed data. What they have is 
the map rather than the territory. They have 
screened, condensed, and compiled statistical 
and other forms of information which have 
been spun into generalizations and crystallized 
into recommendations. This information 
comes to them out of a systematic filtering 
process which screens out a great deal of data 
which never reaches them. Their picture of 
reality then is frequently a dangerous mis- 
match with true reality. It is for this reason 
that the library administrator must con- 
sciously and periodically emerge from his 
world of abstraction and see and hear and un- 
derstand the nature of the true world. This 


the human characterístíc most needed now and ín the next 


may be the core of the problem we face when 
we talk about the ills of libraries to library 
administrators, who see only an unreal world 
through the filtered abstraction of it which 
reaches their eyes, their ears, and their minds. 
It is for this reason generals come !o the 
firing line, politicians meet the people, and 
sales managers occasionally sell somebody 
something. Library administrators need now 
and will all the more in the future need to do 
likewise. 

One of the studies in our Manpower In- 
quiry relates to library administrators on the 
theory that some of the insights about future 
directions will be gleaned from understanding ` 
better who comprise our administrative ranks 
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in all types of libraries. It is also seeking to 
determine precisely what changes are taking 
place in their organizations, looking for proto- 
types of future developments in both adminis- 
trative practice and in the organizational 
forms in which library work is carried out. 
Yet, in analyzing the change propensity of li- 
brarianship, we have found that it is not 
enough to assume that those who administer li- 
braries will have in mind where and how to 
take them to the next stage in their evolution. 
We are seeking also to understand what we 


"Our gravest educational danger 
students for obsolescence." 


have termed the “change influentials" and 
their capacity to perceive the needs for change 
as well as their strategy for influencing modi- 
fication and variation. Influentials include 
those who control the media (the technology 
influentials) , those who are innovating in pro- 
totype stituations of various kinds, those who 
control governmental programs affecting the 
future of libraries, and the topmost elected 
and appointed officials of our societies. Cate- 
gorized also as influentials for purpose of our 
study are those engaged in entrepreneurial or 
research activity (including consultants, schol- 
ars, and researchers) who are developing pro- 
grams and services which are seen to have a 
pronounced influence now or potentially in 
the future upon library programs and ser- 
vices. 

Another consequential problem of leader- 
ship potential in librarianship will be the 
professional orientation of the leadership class 
to the exploitation of technology. This is an 
interesting and involved problem in and of it- 
self. But, perhaps the overriding question is 
who is to control whom. That is, whether it is 
the administrator who will control the technol- 
ogist, or the technologist who will control the 
administration. Aspirationally, we hold out 
hope for the administrator. But, it is only fair 
to say that at this stage of our development, 
the crystal ball looks very murky indeed. 

It is important to note that the development 
and evolution of a stronger leadership class 
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for tomorrow is a responsibility which librari- 
anship must bear. Very often those who as- 
sume responsibility for the institution in 
which the library functions, or for the com- 
munity in which the library functions, and 
who make decisions about who the library 
leadership shall be, have little perception of 
the requirements of libraries. A detached and 
critical observer of the library scene can only 
conclude that this is one institution which 
very much needs to assess and re-evaluate its 
goals. An institution in jeopardy requires a dif- 


is that we may be preparing our 


ferent kind of leadership in order to change it. 
This is true, even when the organization 
which seeks the leadership does not itself un- 
derstand that this is the nature of its require- 
ment. That is to say, if one could assume that 
the administrator of a library does not need to 
perform as leader because such direction may 
be expected to come from higher levels of the 
organization, then this is a mistaken view. The 
presidents of the colleges and universities, the 
deans of the medical schools, the city manag- 
ers, and the school principals are clearly unin- 
terested or uninformed about the specialized 
technology and organizational requirements of 
libraries which are very different from the 
function and programs of the rest of the enter- 
prise with which they are associated (whether 
this is academia or city government). Thus, 
they are uncertain what should be or could be 
expected from a library. To accpet this postu- 
late is to reinforce the notion that the capacity 
for change, the leaders, the leadership, the en- 
ergy, and the choice of alternatives resides in- 
evitably and logically with the library's 
professional administrative class. 

Library organizations seem to be at the 
very first stage in the change process—the 
perception of the need for change. Many are 
not even yet at this stage. The literature of or- 
ganizational change identifies as the most 
fruitful climate for change a set of circum- 
stances in which there is pressure for adapta- 
tion both within and outside the organization 
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simultaneously. The question really is what of 
an apathetic outside as in the instance of 
many public libraries? Or, an apathetic inside 
as in the case of many academic libraries? 
Under these terms, how can change be 
brought to pass if it is necessary to wait for 
inside and outside pressures to develop at the 
same time? Of course, a change can take 
place in many ways. Sometimes it is done uni- 
laterally—by decree—or simply by replace- 
ment of the incumbent and thereby changing 
the administrative structure. This is coming to 
be very pervasive in academic libraries. 

One pattern of accommodation is becoming 
quite widespread, or at least administrators of 
large libraries are beginning to discuss it 
openly with candor. This is the process of 
group decision-making and group problem- 
solving. This calls for the involvement and in- 
teraction of professionals at every layer of the 
organization in deciding upon the paramount 
issues which face the organization. Now, the 
response of administrators may simply be to 
the growing and continuing threat of collec- 
tive bargaining organizations which threaten 
to bargain for decision-making involvement. 
Or, it may be a response to the revolutionary 
climate in the culture in which the students in 
the universities are beginning to demand par- 
ticipatory roles in academic committees on the 
campuses. Library administrators may simply 
be seeing the handwriting on the wall and, like 
good readers, are understanding its implica- 
tions. But, of course, the record of organiza- 
tional change is such as to suggest that the 
most effective changes are made in organiza- 
tions where there is shared implementation of 
change in the pattern and in the process, 
rather than when decisions are arrived at uni- 
laterally by those in positions of authority. 
And, as the decision base is broadened, so is 
the capacity of the organization to function 
more like a professional organization and less 
like a bureaucratic instrument. 

Perhaps it may be that we are coming to 
the end of the age when the so-called great 
man who with brilliance and farsightedness 
could preside with virtual dictatorial powers 
as the head of an organization. If the cult of 
personality still exists, it is disappearing at a 
rapid rate. More and more large organizations 
appear to be predicating their growth and suc- 


cess, not on so-called heroes, but on solid 
management teams. This tends to be even 
truer of professionally based organizations. 

Yet, there may be room for debate here. 
When we look at the current experience in the 
world of industry and corporate affairs, we 
sometimes identify a new form of contempo- 
rary leadership. These are individuals who 
seize the opportunity through the use of imag- 
inative exploitation of resources, capital, or 
technology. Some of these individuals have 
detached themselves from large oligopoly 
forms of organization in order to found their 
own. Particularly, in the postwar period these 
are the new leaders of retail organizations, 
mutual funds, hardware and software firms in 
the computer field, and electronics industry. 
And in other newer technological spheres in- 
dividuals with enthusiasm and imagination 
are forging new empires. It is they who are in 
the vanguard of change, rather than those 
who direct the large corporations by commit- 
tee. And they, of course, are imbued with the 
kind of entrepreneurial, risk-taking spirit 
which may be anathema to librarianship. If 
this were not the case, where are these indi- 
viduals in librarianship? Some of them may 
be found in the rising field of application of 
technology to library processes and arrange- 
ments. But, more frequently than not, they 
may be discerned in the growing ranks of 
those who have detached themselves from li- 
brarianship in order to begin new careers in 
organizations which provide greater incentives 
and added elbow room for negotiation and ex- 
perimentation. These are the consulting firms, 
the business systems organizations which sup- 
ply libraries, the publishing industry, which 
has found new ways to take advantage ef li- 
brary skills, and the other technological 
corporate forms which have identified the con- 
tribution that entrepreneurially inclined li- 
brarians can bring to bear upon their prob- 
lems. For the future we must construct the op- 
portunities and the incentives which will draw 
into and hold such human beings in librarian- 
ship and provide them with fully rewarding 
careers. 

It is interesting to speculate about where 
the true leadership in library and information 
activity in the culture resides. Control, power, 
and influence are all held closely. If one per- 
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ceives the field in its broadest context, those 
in computer activity, those in technical infor- 
mation, those who hold powerful places in the 
publishing world, those in government con- 
cerned and active in science information, 
those who play important roles in the world of 
foundations, those in corporate settings who 
have an interest in the information products 
of the culture, and many others so committed 
seem to have more of a voice in expression of 
perspectives on library problems than does the 
traditional library community. This perhaps 
tells us something about either the political 
acumen of librarianship, or the fact that the 
concern of the society with information and li- 
brary problems has grown so urgent that oth- 
ers than only the librarians are being invited 
to ponder its direction. 

Let us examine one serious problem of con- 
temporary library leadership—the displaced 
person as administrator. We have hypothe- 
sized that there may be two legitimate routes 
in library professionalism—practice and ad- 
ministration. But, just as practice is built upon 
a substantive intellectual and technological 
base, so administration implies the assumption 
of managerial responsibility. As Robert May- 
nard Hutchins puts it, one can be administra- 
tor or office holder. Many who now hold senior 
administrative posts in academic libraries ap- 
pear to have gravitated here from another dis- 
ciplinary first love. And, it may not necessar- 
ily be that they remain fundamentally commit- 
ted to this early scholarly field (since this 
might call for strenuous and continuous intel- 
lectual gymnastics), so much as that they are 
interested in a collegiate or university berth 
which affords prestige and status: in short, the 
opportunity to rub up against academic col- 
leagues without the need to compete in terms 
of scholarship or research productivity. Some- 
what like the medical student who for what- 
ever the reason fails to complete the MD de- 
gree and drifts into medical detail work (a eu- 
phemism for pharmaceutical salesmanship) 
thereby humbling himself before the medical 
fraternity and paying the price for his failure. 
To push a weak analogy somewhat further, 
the library administrator who is misplaced 
from a scholarly discipline may enjoy the 
good feeling of a colleague relationship with 
the academic community. But, whether he is 
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regarded as colleague or poor relation by the 
teaching and research company is less rele- 
vant than that his distorted self image may 
condition him to function less as an adminis- 
trator and more in ways which he may view 
to be appropriate to the academic posture. He 
sees himself thus less as one committed to the 
administrative process; to functioning in 
power, political, and resource terms; to pon- 
dering the goals of his program and deriving 
the means of their achievement through the 
organization which he leads, preferring in- 
stead to view himself as collection builder and 
the library ambassador to the professorial 
commune. He may rationalize his action by 
assuming that relationship with faculty 
enhances his capacity to achieve the library’s 
purposes. And of course it does, when it is not 
a surrogate for neglecting all of the other in- 
herently administrative responsibilities which 
only those in leadership roles can legitimately 
be expected to assume. 

Because the public library administrator, 
like his peers in other public agencies, is the 
public servant of the community, he cannot 
have confused loyalties or confused perspec- 
tives as in the academic milieu. Perhaps it 
may not be idle to speculate about how here 
upward gravitation may be inspired some- 
times for reasons which relate to striving for 
status, prestige, and enhanced incentives. For 
in a field which honors administration rather 
than professional practice, where else is there 
to go but up? And since it is the most senior 
administrative post which affords the greatest 
abundance of every incentive, it is in such 
terms rather than in the passionate striving 
for the genuine assumption of the responsibili- 
ties of the administrative role which may be 
the target. One wonders whether pure naiveté 
about the painful elements which define the 
administrative position—the need to make dif- 
ficult decisions, the requisites of integrity and 
courage, and the exercise of imagination and 
wisdom—propel so many onward and upward 
who cannot begin to assume such awesome be- 
havioral tendencies. This may explain why 
our library administrative world, like so many 
other administrative worlds, so abounds in of- 
fice holders instead of administrators. 

While there are no standards and no factors 
which can be used in assessing the perfor- 
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mance of managers or the contributions of 
their work other than those involving the logic 
and the language of the enterprise itself, a 
very serious problem in attempting to assess 
the capacity of an administrator to implement 
change is that every administrative situation 
varies in some detail from every other situa- 
tion. It is therefore easy to come to erroneous 
or conflicting conclusions about an adminis- 
trator, administration, and the administrative 
process. If it is exceedingly difficult to tell to 
what extent organizational behavior and orga- 
nizational performance is a function of the sit- 
uation or of the administrator, it is frequently 
impossible to determine whether the adminis- 
trator influences modification, or whether the 
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terns of library and information service work- 
ers. In this effort, insight is sought into the 
psychological and sociological attributes of 
those who play roles in the several types of li- 
braries and in the varying functional tasks 
which librarians carry out in these libraries. 
It remains to be seen whether different indi- 
vidual attributes may be correlated with work 
setting, with type of library, and with more 
advanced forms of professional performance. 
One significant consequence of such added un- 
derstanding would be to devise new vocational 
inventory tests in order to more effectively 
match individuals with the needs of the field 
through improved psychological and interest 
testing of potential new entrants. 


' .. . librarianship in neither its practice ог educational 


preparation can very much longer remain a sacred cow.” 


factors surrounding his organization, or even 
within his organization, trigger the need to 
adapt and to innovate. Even in personal dis- 
cussions with administrators it is frequently 
impossible to have them articulate the circum- 
stances which gave rise to the need for 
change. Moreover, individuals, quite fre- 
quently and quite humanly, develop more ro- 
mantic retrospective notions of the sense of 
their participation. Witness the variable ac- 
counts of the same historical events which 
have been reconstructed by cabinet members 
in the same administration who recall their 
participation in ways which differ dramati- 
cally from the ways in which their colleagues 
recall the same events. One cannot fail to note 
how seldom it is that they identify a more 
modest role in the accomplishment for them- 
selves than their colleagues will. 


Recruitment for the 1970's 


Who are to be the personnel for the next 
decade will, in a significant way, be a function 
of our success in attracting new entrants and 
the characteristics of these entrants. Recruit- 
ment is a many faceted problem. Some of its 
more basic issues are being explored in that 
part of the Manpower Research program 
which deals with personality and ability pat- 


Yet, recruitment activity faces inherent and 
fundamental difficulty. Its solution is not to be 
found in promotional campaigns, for in a cul- 
ture in which all of us heavily discount propa- 
gandistic claims by whatever proponent, ei- 
ther as lies or gross distortions, the most gen- 
uine appeal is that which will be engendered 
by the live demonstration of the rewards and 
opportunities of librarianship as it is practiced. 
Then organized recruitment will be far more 
consonant with reality than it seems to be at 
present. 

Another subtle problem of recruitment is 
the need to begin to shift the balance in the 
backgrounds of those who function as librari- 
ans. More concretely, we need a better propor- 
tion among us of those prepared in the social 
sciences and the life and physical sciences. 
Our story has seldom been told to other than 
those humanistically oriented; yet our greatest 
need and our most dramatic opportunities are 
correlated with subject capacity in the other 
disciplines which are under-represented. One 
experiment worth recounting is that of the 
Geosciences Society which described opportu- 
nities for scientists in library work in ads 
placed in the journals of their field. One hun- 
dred and eighty mail responses were received. 
Of this number, only thirty or forty were ju- 
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nior and senior college students, the rest were 
practicing geoscientists with advanced degrees 
to the doctorate. The details are not so rele- 
vant as the fact that very few with subject 
preparation in non-traditional fields conceive 
of librarianship as a field of opportunity for 
them. 

We in librarianship regard it as one of the 
few open professions, one which is genuinely 
color-blind. If the field is ultimately to enjoy a 
better congruence with elements in the culture 
which now feel disenfranchised, the propor- 
tions of librarians drawn from the black pop- 
ulation must somehow be dramatically in- 
creased. The problems of recruitment are dif- 
ficult in a time when well-prepared Negroes 
are being competed for by many disciplines. 
Yet, when the most thoughtful Negroes are 
turning to roles of advocacy, perhaps the ap- 
peal of librarianship is in its identification 
with the information which libraries control. 
If information is knowledge and if knowledge 
is power, the library may be seen to be a pow- 
erful advocate of advanced opportunity for 
people. To work through information in order 
to advance people, to contribute by interesting 
them, persuading them, helping them to avail 
themselves of the recorded intelligence which 
may serve as the mechanism for propelling 
more of their numbers onward and upward 
into important social, economic, and political 
roles—this might be an appeal worthy of 
even the most ardent intellectual advocates of 
Negro advancement in the culture. 


Incentives 


It is one thing to speak of professionalism, 
organizational environment, administrative 
leadership, and all the other requisites of li- 
brarianship. But, aspirations must inevitably 
be measured against present realities and fu- 
ture potential. When we speak of recruitment, 
particularly when we talk about the attraction 
of committed and dedicated men and women 
with responsibilities, it goes without saying 
that our incentives must be sufficient, not only 
to attract them in the first place, but to afford 
them appropriate career rewards in a highly 
competitive marketplace for intellectual and 
professional talent. 

At a time in which the buying power of the 
dollar is constantly being eroded and when a 
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past president of the American Library Asso- 
ciation urges that "Beginning graduates with 
a master's degree in library science receive a 
salary of $8500 a year," it is shocking to 
learn in a study published in 1968 that of 
1300 respondents reporting from academic li- 
braries who hold the Master of Library Sci- 
ence degree, 64 per cent earn less than this 
amount, regardless of experience.’ The ques- 
tion which this intelligence inspires is whether 
libraries are realistically meeting modern eco- 
nomic requirements. One wonders whether ad- 
ministrators may confusedly be assuming that 
what may have been conceived to be the 
values of another period are being inculcated 
in today's librarians. Under these terms, they 
may be conducting their personnel affairs on 
the premise inspired by an earlier folklore, or 
perhaps mythology, that it is a noble thing to 
be permitted to practice a higher profession 
and that questions of finances or rewards are 
somehow degrading. The new entrants to li- 
brarianship, now and in the future, demand 
and will demand not only effective opportuni- 
ties at the workplace, but incentives appropri- 
ate to their background and educational prep- 
aration. And, for those administrators who 
are not heedful and who do not demonstrate 
their zeal for enhanced conditions of work 
and incentive arrangements for their person- 
nel, the union beckons with its powerful ap- 
peal. 

One element of this problem may be seen in 
the frequent lack of skill or systematic proce- 
dure brought to bear upon the system of remu- 
neration in libraries in order to ensure a gen- 
uinely equitable procedure in administering 
penalties and rewards. Too frequently rewards 
are found to be concomitant with period of 
service or rigid classification structure; the 
differentiation of committed and energetic 
professionals for disproportionately higher in- 
centives is uncommon. The limited organiza- 
tional demands placed upon professionals 
(perhaps as part of an embarrassed self de- 
fense mechanism related to inferior salary 
scales) may be an influence on the extent to 
which poor or desultory performance is toler- 
ated. But, if incentives are to be the effective 
tool which they can and must be to ensure 
commitment and corollary effective perfor- 
mance, then the system of remuneration and 
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the conditions surrounding the performance 
of librarians, as well as their management, 
must receive far more studious attention. The 
problem may very well be more broadly and 
culturally based and not restricted solely to li- 
brarianship. We all know the commonplace 
syndrome of simply getting by, a pattern so 
pervasive and so deeply engrained in our con- 
temporary mores as to trouble even the more 
relaxed among us. It may betoo much to 
hope for or to expect that any one profes- 
sional field would or could swim against this 
tide. Yet, it remains difficult to conceive how a 
profession can aspire to wider recognition and 
higher esteem unless it sets its sights higher 
than the minimally tolerated societal norms. 


Postscript 


Now it may be that in all of these rambling 
remarks I have identified what is a striving to- 
ward goals which are ultimately unobtainable 
and that the best that can be said is that they 
may slowly recede before us as time goes by. 
But, no professional and no one who is con- 
cerned fundamentally with the destiny of his 
field of practice ever fully expects to com- 
plete his task, for he knows that the really im- 
portant tasks are never finished and that every 
significant goal achieved engenders still an- 
other goal. And, those who think they have ar- 
rived have perhaps simply lost sight of their 
goals, or perhaps never understood them to 
begin with. 

The profession and the leadership of a 
profession capable of being comfortable with 
the future accepts and even welcomes the fact 
that the future will bring change. Pessimism is 
a very fashionable stance in our time. But, it 
is unfortunate to despise ourselves, or our in- 
stitutions. If we are hopeful, we avoid and 
prevent complacency and past achievement 
leads us toward future goals. For when opti- 
mism is lost, there is no future. 
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BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

An Initial Collection 

Compiled and Edited by Elizabeth D. Hodges 
Describes the 3,080 books which, in the 
opinion of the editor and a panel of distin- 
guished librarians, provide the foundation 
for adequate elementary school library 
service. 


ө Correlation with curriculum needs 
€ Descriptive annotation and purchasing data. 


ө 140 subject areas based on Dewey 
Classification 


€ Approximately 1,000 titles each for 
grades K-3, 4-6, and 7-8 


€ Every book in print as of July 1, 1968 
* indexed by author, title, and subject. 
(c) 352 pages Paper (May) $7.50 


PERIODICALS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
A Guide to Magazines, Newspapers and 
Periodical Indexes 

Compiled and Edited by Marion H. Scott 


A completely fresh evaluation of more than 
400 periodicals and newspapers for school 
librarians, teachers, and students from 
K-12. Annotation is detailed, frank and 
comprehensive. 


For average, reluctant, and advanced readers 
For inner city, rural, and suburban schools 

For central and special subject collections 

Key foreign language and ethnic periodicals 


The up-to-date guide for school and 
personal use 


(c) 240 pages Paper (April) $3.50 


STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL 

MEDIA PROGRAMS 

A Joint Publication of the American Library 
Association & the National Education Association 
Standards provides the latest guidelines to 
excellence in school library media programs 
—embracing all types of printed and AV 
materials — presenting requirements for 
personnel,resources, facilities and expendi- 
tures. 


@ The Library Media Program in the School 
€ Staff and Services in the Media Program 


® Selection, Accessibility, and 
Organization of Library Materials 


@ The Resources of the Media Center: 
Size and Expenditures 


* Media Center Facilities 


€ Supplemental Services for the School Media 
Program 
84 pages 
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Before You Buy, Check with ‘‘The People Who Know" 


A AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 East Huron Street * Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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You are cordially invited to attend the 


new books presentatior 
and exhibit 


offering Presentations by America's Leading Publishers of their 
late Summer and Fall Books. 





Presentations will feature adult, young adult, children's, 
reference and special books. 


August 4 through 6, 1969, The Statler Hilton Hotel, New York City 
Exhibits and registration begin at 12:30 P.M., August 4th 


Special hotel rates at The Statler Hilton, Seventh Avenue and 
Thirty-Third Street, are available. (Singles, $14.00, Doubles $18.00) 


A rewarding program, plus all of New York's summer attractions, 
await you. Make your plans now. 


Ka 
sronsoneo вү тне BAKER «TAYLOR co. Ar А 


OLDEST AND LARGEST BOOK WHOLESALER IN THE U.S. 


o 
<, 


For reservations, send to: Helen E. Wessells, Coordinator 
1969 New Books Presentation and Exhibit, 
The Baker & Taylor Co., 50 Kirby Avenue, Somerville, New Jersey 08876 








Mail thís Please find enclosed $ — —— for my registration for the 1969 New Е ooks 
Presentation and Exhibit to be held at The Statler Hilton, N.Y.C., Aug. 4t-6th. 
Reservation 1 WILL ATTEND (Please check one): 
Full 3-day 1969 New Books Presentation and Exhibit (includes 
Form Today! Reception, Tuesday, August 5th)... eene £15.00 


Monday afternoon and Tuesday sessions (Adult—Young Adult 
Book Sessions and Reference—Special Book Sessions)—includes 
Reception Tuesday, Aug. 5th ............... нл... $10.00 
Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday sessions (Reference and 
Special; Children's Book Sessions)—includes Reception Tuesday 
AUQUSE SENS tU €10.00 











Name: 





Library: 





Position: 
Address: 
City: 

State: Zip: 


Please make checks payable to The Baker & Taylor Co. Your advance registratior 
will be acknowledged. On cancellations before July 1st, your fees will be refunded” 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS IN NEW | 
PACKAGE FORM OFFER... а 


If big savings make sense to you... you'll want to use the Library Edition 
Package now filmed by our Library and Educational Research Department 
expressly for use by libraries and schools. This is a separate high quality 
filming of each newspaper edition, tailored to meet your needs without 
cutting away any historical or reference value.. 


A new plan to build your newspaper holdings at 
far below normal microfilm subscription prices 


The Micro Photo Library Club is an excellent opportunity to start a balanced 
collection of newspapers on microfilm, or to build your existing collections 
at the lowest costs you can find. Add to your collection inexpensively as 
new packages of leading American Newspapers are offered regularly. 


-e PACKAGE No. 1—SIX COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION NEWSPAPERS... $715.00 


« The Miami Herald • The Cleveland Press * Daily News (New York) 
• Arkansas Gazette » The Wall Street Journal « San Francisco Examiner 


$1501.00 REGULAR YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
— 715.00 YOUR PRICE FOR PACKAGE No. 1 


$ 786.00 YOUR SAVINGS ON CLUB PLAN 


WRITE FOR DETAILS AND ORDER FORM ... MICRO PHOTO DIVISION 


BELL s HOWELL 


LIBRARY & EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT • OLD MANSFIELD RD. • WOOSTER, OHIO 44691 
SEE US AT THE ALA CONFERENCE IN ATLANTIC CITY—BOOTH NO. 557 
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School Libraries and 
International Development 


Books and Culture: 


by John M. Thompson 


Part One of a series edited for the ALA 
Bulletin by Jean E. Lowrie, chairman of the 
AASL International Relations Committee and 
head of the Department oj Librarianship 
at Western Michigan's School of Graduate 
Studies. 

This article is based on a speech given by 
the author at the School Librarians Conference 
in Kansas City, Missouri, on June 22, 1968. 


My own direct connection with libraries has 
been somewhat mixed in character. My recol- 
lections of my own grammar school library 
are of a place for quiet study and a repository 
for my grandfather's old books. During my 
. days in the British Navy, I operated a small 
squadron library which eventually became of 
greater interest to the ants in Ceylon than to 
my colleagues. A gap of some years leads me 
to the time when the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession 
(WCOTP) first developed an interest in 


a reevaluation 


school libraries and I came into contact +іћ 
AASL. І outlined our project for a worldwide 
study and announced with some elation that 
the WCOTP had allocated $1000 for worx in 
the year ahead. Great enthusiasm was зуп 
for our proposal but only silence greetec me 
when I reached the monetary stage. As gently 
as possible, the WCOTP allocation was eom- 
pared with the 1.1 million dollars recently ap- 
propriated by the Knapp Foundation for vo-k 
on school libraries in one of the eighty cr so 
countries to be covered by our $1000. 

I have been a litile restrained since that 
time but now I return to the firing line. T£ I 
were a fatalist, I would believe that being 
asked to cover “Books and Culture” in rire- 
ty-five countries in one paper was just rerom- 
pense for my temerity. 

I write on the basis of impressions r&her 
than scholarship. My love of books make: me 
hypercritical of their contemporary influance. 
My affection for the past makes me over enger * 
to champion change. 

I wish to discuss two overall assumptions 


whicL I believe to be widely accepted but 
whicl merit closer analysis—first, that books 
are t-e major vehicle for the spread of cul- 
ture, and second, that books are a priority 
need 5m developing countries for cultural pur- 
poses. 

In the former case, I do not wish to go so 
far æ Caliban in “The Tempest” when he 
said, “You taught me language and my profit 
on’ z I know how to curse.” Books hold a 
signi Zcant place in cultural dissemination, but 
not tze place they once did. Time was when 
we went to see a film which was “the story of 
the beok”; nowadays we are urged to read 
“tha -ory of the film.” 

Ма do I dispute the assertion of the recent 
Unes:o Experts’ Meeting on Book Develop- 
ment .n Africa “that education is a basic in- 
vestrznt for development and that books in 
turn ге a basic tool of education." I place the 
emphesis on a basic tool but one to which we 
migh easily give too high a priority because 
of the love of books with which I and many 
otherz of my generation grew up. 

I mge a reevaluation or rejustification of 
the rle of the book in cultural advance. I 
must zay also that I draw a sharp distinction, 
perhaps a false one, between books which con- 
tain aformation required for economic and 
socia. development and books as a vehicle for 
the soread of culture. In so doing I have no 
wish :o consider culture as something di- 
vorce- from reality, a side-channel from the 
main ream of life. Culture cannot be di- 
vor2e- from reality; it is reality. My distinc- 
tion & between functional and cultural works. 

Le me try to develop my train of thought 
agairst some historical background. We have 
had L5raries for many centuries. Although se- 
mantzally impossible, we could say that we 
had Boraries before we had books. Men put 
down -heir knowledge and wisdom on stone so 
that =t could be available to their fellow men 
and lended down to posterity. The first “revo- 
lutior2' as traced by Roger Escarpit, came 
with me discovery of paper and other mate- 
rials -hereby thoughts could be written down 
and rot only preserved but transported. This 
revola-ion brought materials to the attention 
of the elite of the day and contributed greatly 
to the spread of cultural influences in both the 
Eas:e-1 and Western worlds. However, when 
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we speak of the cultural glories of those ages 
we must always remember that they were 
available to only a limited segment of the pop- 
ulation. The glories of Greece and Rome were 
not intended for the uplift of slaves. The Re- 
naissance was a product of enlightened pa- 
tronage, aimed to serve the glories of the 
Church and the nobility, not a mass popular 
movement. 


The Paperback Revolution 


The more recent “revolution” manifest in 
the production of the pocket-book, paperback, 
or however it may be called, aided the spread 
of culture to a mass population, avid for such 
experience in the wake of the social revolution 
of the twentieth century. If the cultural influ- 
ence seems less scholarly it is manifestly more 
widespread and thus more influencial. The 
group is still relatively elite, being of the 
order of one in five of the world’s population. 

The early years following the paperback 
revolution may come, historically, to represent 
the high point in the influence of the book on 
cultural development. According to the World 
Book definition, cultures grow and change in 
two ways: 1) by invention, and 2) by bor- 
rowing. Books have been a major factor in 
both areas up to the present time but it seems 
to me that for most people they are being su- 
perseded on the one hand by the computer 
and on the other by the television. In pressing 
books per se we would be suffering from a 
dose of cultural lag. 

Popular culture is spread basically by 
knowledge of other lands, other times, other 
ideas, other experiences. It is this process 
which has been changed by the development 
of mass media. The influence to which I was 
subjected when younger through the reading 
of books about other lands, for example, has 
been superseded by visual presentation 
through television and personal experience 
through increased facility for worldwide 
travel. Imagination suffers in the process. This 
may be one of our greatest losses in contem- 
porary society. We have less to dream about 
because we know so much. 

The photograph has superseded the paint- 
ing as a means of visual record. The telephone 
has depraved the art of letter writing. The mi- 
crofilm has displaced the book as a means of 
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storing knowledge. Now the computer wants 
to do our reading for us and save us the trou- 
ble of seeking our own answers. 

This shift has been clearly recognized in de- 
veloped countries in the degree to which we 
speak of changing libraries into materials cen- 
ters. But I have a feeling we may be putting 
the cart before the horse. This becomes espe- 
cially important, perhaps damaging, when we 
project our ideas into developing countries. 
We should be promoting materials centers and 
then adding books to them. 

The storyteller is completely forgotten in 
our societies but he can still be found in 
Greenland or in Nigeria. Promotion through 
television of his art may make a greater con- 
tribution to culture than books. Where a soci- 
ety is emerging from the dark days of illiter- 
acy, there is, of course, still great need of 
books if the capacity to read is to be main- 
tained once it is acquired. But this to me is 
more a means of maintaining a skill than of 
broadening cultural experience. Here again 
the radio may technically outstrip the book 
with the types of programs that have been de- 
veloped by Radio Niamey in Niger to main- 
tain the levels of literacy of people in rural 
areas in a country 99 per cent illiterate. Poli- 
tics was transformed in the Philippines by the 
advent of the transistor radio. These media 
can reach out without many of the distribu- 
tion problems faced by the book trade. 


libraries as Prestige Symbols 


We face a dilemma. We all need to acquire 
and maintain the skill of reading more than 
ever before but we use it less. Thus the book 
as a vehicle for the spread of culture has a 
different place in the scheme of things. 
Equally the different types of libraries will 
have increasingly different roles to play—be 
they national libraries, public libraries, or 
school libraries. 

The national library will continue to be the 
storehouse of basic knowledge from genera- 
tion to generation and the preserver of the na- 
tional heritage. Its cultural influence is not 
popular. The public library will tend to be- 
come a center for the acquisition of knowl- 
edge related to skills and services rather than 
a cultural center. The school library will be- 
come the materials center, servicing the school 


in regard to all media of which only one pert 
will be books. 

My travels in Latin America have lec to 
the feeling that all libraries there are seen bo 
much in the mold of the national libri-y, 
staffed by classifiers who are not creators Шо 
use the distinction employed in a recent mi- 
cle in the magazine of the National Unioz of 
Teachers of England, The Teacher), classin-rs 
who store knowledge but are almost afrail to 
have a book used lest it be damaged. In nany 
schools which I have visited, the library i= a 
prestige symbol, not a living reality. It = a 
room containing a few hundred books in 
which the school takes great pride but wach 
does not contribute materially to educati»aal 
development. 

Of course, the creators can go too far. Же 
same article in The Teacher referred to =m 
as “the status seekers.” The distinction vas 
drawn between the library as a creative -=r- 
vice or as an interference with the teacamg 
process. Clearly there is here an educatioaal 
issue on which there will be active dæate 
throughout the world. Once the libraria is 
actively involved in the classroom process, we 
have developed a kind of team teaching. an- 
athema to those who wish to preserve the ғ cm- 
plete individuality of the teacher. 

It is clear that school libraries canna be 
impersonal institutions, and in this they aave 
characteristics quite distinct from publ® li- 
braries. They operate within their own pecu- 
liar heirarchy. This heirarchy has been кш- 
marized in the New Zealand Post Primary 
Teachers’ Journal in the following words: 


The third former doesn’t know he is nothirg. 
The fourth former knows he is nothing .nd 
plays on it. 

The fifth former knows he is something but Сое 
not know what. 

The sixth former thinks he is the lord of crect-on. 
The staff know they are the lord of creation: 
The head however is like Vishnu, the benezcent 
creator and sustainer of the Universe bere 
whom the worlds all tremble. 


In the developed countries the library 
within the school is playing a major role, 
however it may be fitted into the heirarcEy. If 
the teachers of today are to be able to us all 
the skills acquired by them in college, hey 
need to have available a variety of mater als 
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and media, and they need a skilled technician 
with p2dagogical understanding who can ser- 
vice thzm, something like the Sister in the op- 
erating theatre. The names "librarian" and 
“library” may need to be changed. Otherwise, 
we vili be wrong again semantically speaking. 
The “library” will have not only preceded but 
also succeeded the books from which it got its 
name. 

Ir. s-rveying the teachers’ journals in the 
WCOT? library, I have been impressed by 
how m-ch libraries as an instrument of mass 
culture seem to have become a part of the An- 
glo-Saxon culture and how much their devel- 
opment in newly developing countries is in the 
hands =f expatriates or foreign trained per- 
sonnel. In the developed Latin societies the 
emphass has always been placed more оп 
cultura. centers with discussions and other 
progrars as an essential element rather 
than a- extracurricular activity. The Arab 
states Fave a great library tradition of their 
own. 

Our 2atural pride in the value of libraries 
within xur culture may have led us to believe 
that ther can be of equal service in other com- 
munities and leaders of those communities to 
see thera as potential sources of the same ad- 
vantages which we have enjoyed. It is this 
feeling that leads me to question the second 
assump-ion—that libraries are of priority im- 
portence in developing countries, Should 
those countries which do not have libraries 
miss out that stage of development and go 
immedistely to materials centers? Should cul- 
tural irfluences be spread by the media of 
mass communication and the book accepted as 
an academic tool to be used by those who 
have need, rather than as a type of mass 
media? 


N.nterials Centers vs. Libraries 


First, here is the technical problem. Most of 
the deve_oping countries are in tropical areas. 
This ѕизјесі has been treated most dramati- 
cally by Joan Allen in her manual for educa- 
tional icstitutions in tropical countries. She 
sees on the one hand mold, which in her 
words “ап become quite extensive within 24 
- hours,” and on the other, covers “tending to 
curve upwards.” 

Second, there is the problem of cultural 
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imperialism. Twelve countries of the world 
produce 70 per cent of all books. Thus, most 
of the books used in the developing countries 
are published abroad and even when they are 
concerned with the indigenous subjects they 
are more often than not written by expatri- 
ates. WCOTP is trying to help here in stimu- 
lating African teachers to write. We had a 
seminar on the subject in Buffalo last year 
and are now planning some national programs 
in Africa. The Netherlands government has 
developed mobile printing units for use in lit- 
eracy projects to facilitate local production. 
But for the moment the statistics are over- 
whelming. It was reported at the Unesco meet- 
ing of Experts on Book Development in Af- 
rica in Accra, held last February, that Africa 
contains 9.4 per cent of the world’s population 
but produces only 1.5 per cent of the books 
printed annually. The same is true in Asia. 
With 25 per cent of the world’s inhabitants, 
the region produced 5 per cent of the titles 
published in 1962. The average number of 
copies per title in Africa was estimated at ap- 
proximately 8200. In Asia the range for gen- 
eral books is 2000 to 10,000. Compare these 
with the circulations to which we are accus- 
tomed! Africa's per capita production of Мо of 
a book contrasts with 7.7 books in the United 
Kingdom, 6.2 in the Soviet Union, and 5 in 
France. 

Third, the book may not be the appropriate 
vehicle for cultural transmission. African con- 
cepts, embedded in the tradition of storytell- 
ing and art forms, may well be transmitted 
more effectively by television than by the writ- 
ten word. African writing is essential but 
needs to be viewed in perspective, with judg- 
ments as to priorities made by indigenous 
people in the interests of indigenous culture. 
Related thereto is the language problem. 
Apart from diversity as exemplified by the 
246 languages in Nigeria, even major lan- 
guage groups such as Tamil are not ade- 
quately catered to through printed materials. 

Fourth, there is the economic problem. The 
pocketbook revolution was successful when 
books could be published at the equivalent of 
less than the hourly wage. One research orga- 
nization has concluded that the average selling 
price in French-speaking Africa should, there- 
fore, be 12 to 14 US. cents per copy. This is 
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quite a proposition when coupled with the 
need for the book to sustain itself in a difficult 
climate with an average distribution of 8200! 
In India, Pakistan, and Indonesia the price 
should be 5 cents whereas it is actually 20 
cents—cheaper than anything else but not 
“low cost.” A related economic problem arises 
Írom the surprising fact that most of the vast 
forests of Africa are of trees which are un- 
suitable for paper manufacture. 

I have a feeling that we are fighting new 
battles with old weapons and that we need to 
look at the book as a potential medium for the 
spread of knowledge and culture to the mass 
of the population in a very different light than 
our own experience would indicate. The con- 
ditions under which we are asking the plan to 
blossom are vastly different than those in 
which our own book trade and library facili- 
ties developed. 

Great achievements have been realized in 
many cases, of course. I remember being 
highly impressed by the Caribbean Textbook 
Program developed in cooperation with the 
University of the West Indies. The Book Club 
movement has had a major impact on cultural 
development in Japan. Franklin books and 
other commercial concerns have promoted na- 
tional publishing ventures in many developing 
countries. These are essential programs but 
perhaps not the first priority within available 
resources at the present time. 

Of course books still sell, and I have no 
doubt that there are people who could give me 
statistics to prove that they are selling more 
than ever before. An increase in sales does not 
necessarily mean an increase in cultural influ- 
ence. But I should try to analyze a little why I 
believe that sales do continue when I may ap- 
pear to have been saying that the book has 
fallen on evil times. 


Sales Not Influence 


First, there is the novel. I would be almost 
willing to assert that the novel of today is not 
an influence of cultural value. I would like to 
know how much its sales depend on people 
who have nothing else to do at the time—at 
airports, railway stations, etc.—selecting from 
a very limited range. The works of Henry 
James or Emerson or some other exponent of 
beautiful language probably require a suff 


ciently erotic cover to keep up with their zor- 
temporary competitors. My point really -s thet 
it is not the content of these novels whica selb 
but the accident of their being there and ths 
convenience of their size. And now we ere o= 
fered the prospect of increased use cf the 
vending machine for books! We might jus as 
well be told what to read. 

Then there are textbooks. These sell i£ he; 
are part of the school program. In develo»inz 
nations they represent 90 per cent of all b« oks 
published. I believe that it was fairly wide 
spread practice in one country for professors 
to write textbooks which they then ronm 
mended as part of their courses. They тайз 
their living out of the sale of their 5coks 
rather than their pedagogical pursuits. Even if 
most countries have not gone so far, the xt 
book either has a built-in sales mechanism by 
being recommended or it will fail. 

Children's books are produced in eve:-in- 
creasing numbers. The lion's share pro-pec 
due to heavy library buying. 

Research work is not widely read bur its 
publication is vital for economic and scciel 
development and for the inventive aspects af 
cultural development. But such works co пої 
represent a large part of the commercia. nar- 
ket and most of them are sought out thrauga 
libraries rather than bought. 

The large amount of biography and hisorv 
being produced every year becomes progres 
sively more contemporary, to the point waers 
a prominent leader is no longer allowed tc dis 
in peace before he is analyzed—almost a <as2 
of vivisection. Books of this character асе av- 
idly sought after by all who take an active in 
terest in contemporary politics. This to n= is 
an extremely healthy development. It escists 
political leaders to remember more clearly 
what they said the week before last. They aad 
their heyday when only the newspaper exised. 
Their words were almost forgotten the Jar 
after they were spoken, and they were ra-el- 
called to account for them. Television ‘has 
made them react even more quickly to сі т-еп= 
events and could lead to their contrad-cing 
themselves more rapidly than ever before. The 
enthusiasm of biographies and historians nay 
provide the counterbalance and lead ther tc 
weigh their words most carefully. 

Many books are bought. However, I sense 
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that fev books are bought for knowledge. Cul- 
ture is spread today by being audiovisual, ab- 
sorbed more easily than by being read. 

My recent research brought home also how 
uneconomic (in a way) the whole business of 
book pzoduction is. Of all published materials, 
90 per cent are read once and then stored, 
never to be opened again, gracing the shelves 
of our houses until the need to move to 
smaller premises imposes eviction. Libraries 
would seem to be the answer were it not for 
the nok in the road theory. I do not know if 
this theory has wide acceptance in this coun- 
try. Tke idea is that a hole is dug by one 
group of men so that another may fill it in, 
and thus all are kept occupied. A friend of 
mine remarked recently on the fact that one of 
the mzjor magazine publishers in England 
made a vast profit on one of its magazines 
and just broke even on about 200 others. It 
would seem that they would do very well to 
cut these out were it not for the fact that they 
keep many people in gainful employment. This 
may apply equally to the book trade. The sys- 
tem has its value. A literate and affluent soci- 
ety car afford such practices, but can a devel- 
opirg -ommunity? Must we not see the book 
in perspective as a means of communication 
and then determine if it or some other form is 
the mcst economic in the particular circum- 
stances. The volume of material published is 
no new phenomenon. In 1715 Samuel Carter 
wroie “What frenzy has of late posses’d the 
brain! Though few can write, yet fewer can 
refrain.” 

Воохѕ have always played a tremendous 
role as a social force. The reading rooms es- 
tablished by the Working Men's Institutes in 
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England were a power in the development of 
the labor movement. Selective choice of books 
in libraries in totalitarian states has condi- 
tioned attitudes towards the outside world. 
Various religious bodies have believed it de- 
sirable to proscribe reading matter they con- 
sidered heretical. This leads us to the very 
controversial subject of the library as a ser- 
vice to its community, or as a window on the 
outside world. I see evidence of this conflict in 
articles regarding the role of the school li- 
brary in contemporary United States society. 
It is a most difficult issue. 


Library Centers for Change 


It is my firm belief that ultimately libraries 
are not only preservers of the national heri- 
tage and way of life, but are centers for 
change or even centers of revolution. They 
provide the means whereby man may evaluate 
his own society against the yardstick of oth- 
ers. The political framework of the society 
must decide how this knowledge may or may 
not be used. But I do not belive that it is the 
job of the library to make that decision. Per- 
haps the greatest force that books have in con- 
temporary cultural development lies in the 
freedom of the library and its independence, 
fiercely guarded, against political or commer- 
cial intervention, both of which play a major 
role in determining the direction of other 
mass media. 

But this state of affairs is not an easy one to 
achieve in many societies. In a developing so- 
ciety, too much change too quick can be as 
disastrous as too much fertilizer on a young 
plant. When revolution turns to anarchy, free- 
dom is lost. The choice of the path to be fol- 
lowed must be indigenous and not imported. 
Intelligently used, nationally controlled mass 
media may well be for now the most effective 
stabilizing force in many new societies. 

If we recognize this fact and encourage the 
widest possible cultural base for the programs 
emanating from such media, we may be mak- 
ing our greatest contribution to the cultural 
development of the peoples concerned. We 
must make available “The Saga of Western 
Man” more readily than “Mission Impossi- 
ble.” Equally we must use our mass media to 
spread knowledge of other cultures—not as 
caricatures but as realities. We need as much 
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“Transitions in Culture" as “Tarzan.” 

It is perhaps hard for us to accept that 
books come later but if we see the trends in 
our own societies and then interpret them log- 
ically, we will make a more realistic contribu- 
tion than by pushing books too hard because 
they represent our point of departure. We 
must recognize that libraries were the mate- 
rials centers of their day but that the mate- 
rials have changed and the centers of the fu- 
ture will have books as one part of a general 
communications service to advance education 
and to spread culture. 

Other media may of course rise and fall. 
The novelty of television may wear off for us 
of the pre-television era. It may well become 
passé to the present generation. Centralized 
media may well lose their appeal as stability 
comes to new societies. The desire for individ- 
ual choice will cause the stored bulbs to blos- 
som forth again. 

The transient nature of the image passed on 
by the mass media works against its cultural 
impact. It does not permit of reflection or 
study. Printed materials are essential for these 
processes. WCOTP has itself endeavored to 
make a direct contribution to cultural develop- 
ment through the series of books “Man 
Through His Art" which we have sponsored. 
The objective is to take different aspects of 
man's life and show how these have been in- 
terpreted in the art masterpieces of the East- 
ern and Western worlds over the centuries. 

On the other hand, current limited choice 
from these media may give way to individual 
selection from a myriad of direct broadcasting 
satellite signals as foreseen by Henri Dieuz- 
eida in the Unesco book “Communication in 
the Space Age." Video tapes will give us a 
chance to store and study. I cannot foresee the 
role of the book in that day and age. But I do 
believe that searching analysis and imagina- 
tive projection are needed. I hope that librari- 
ans in the field will give the national leader- 
ship needed to complement the emotional at- 
tachment and unclear apprehensions of lay- 
men like myself. 

In WCOTP we are deeply appreciative of the 
role which the AASL is playing in developing 
international links among those concerned 
with school libraries. We hope that its endeav- 
ors will prosper. We applaud its leadership. [ ] 
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Here’s the closest thing yet to the actual 
printed LC card. Clear. Legible. Complete. 


It should be. 


This replica is reproduced from a Micro- 
fiche of the printed LC card itself. 


With our new Depository Card Service, you 
now get LC card replicas like this in. less 
than two minutes. Including search time! 
No need to order and then wait weeks for 
printed cards. No need to type cards out. 


Depository Card Service extends the ad- 
vantages of IDC’s Micrographic Catalog 
Retrieval System to libraries where card 
quality has always been scrupulously ob- 
served. It can help any library solve the 
increasingly serious problem of time-con- 
suming search work involved in acquiring 
books, .cataloging, and getting new books 
promptly into circulation. 


Here is how the M-C-R System — and the 
new Depository Card Service — work: 


The M-C-R System — You receive a starter set 
of Microfiche cards containing LC and Na- 



















ture. 


Everything for LC searching and 
full-size card copies at a single desk. 


INFORMATION DYNAMICS CORPORATION x 
Library Systems and Services Division oong 
80 Main Street 00 
Reading, Massachusetts 01867 ЫШТЕ 
Gentlemen: шшш ии ы 


We'd like more information on how your M-C-R System and the new 
Depository Card Service can solve search problems and simplify 
catalog card reproduction and filing for us. Г] Please send me liteza- 
L] Please have your representative call me to arrange à 
demonstration, 


tional Union Catalog entries dating from 196-. 
(Over a half-million entries fit in a desk-to2 
20" Microfiche file!) Thereafter, you receive 
weekly Microfiche issues containing approx 
imately 3000 advance-release LC entries. Yoa 
also receive a quick-find Index. To search out 
an LC entry — and make a full-size copy — 
you simply (1) refer to the Index, (2) select the 
proper Microfiche card, (3) insert the card ia 
a Printer-Reader, and (4) push a button fcr 
your LC copy, delivered in 6 seconds, read 
for over-typing and Xeroxing. 


New Depository Card Service — Directly from 
the Library of Congress, we are now able t 
bring you Microfiche copies of the printed Lc 
cards (rather than copies made from proci 
slips). You receive crisp, clean, legible Micrc- 
fiche negatives of the printed card itself. Ths 
service includes all new advance-release cards 
issued by the Library of Congress. 


New Retrospective Collection — This new o= 
fering to M-C-R subscribers now makes it pos 
sible to extend your Microfiche file to include 
all LC and National Union Catalog entries 
back to 1953— ten years earlier than pre- 
viously available. Especially valuable for new 
libraries, or those expanding their services. 
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Carnegie Libraries 


Their History and Impact on American 
Public Library Development 


First documented history of Andrew Carnegie’s philanthropy qd 

the impetus it provided to the American public library mover-eat. 

This fascinating and informative volume draws heavily from m- 

published correspondence in the Carnegie Corporation files. Eey 

Lo k men, details of the mechanics involved, and problems encount2zed 
О in distributing $40,000,000 to over 1,000 communities for liEr-ry 


buildings are shown as related pieces in a massive mosaic of pi- 
lanthropy. Illustrations from the contemporary press, charts, tavs, 


t and index. 
a George S. Bobinski 272 pages Cl -th 
LC 68-54216 SBN 8389-0022-4 (1969) 500 


P" ee » 
Ww hat S Historical Sets, Collected Editions, 
and Monuments of Music 
A Guide to Their Contents, 2d edition 


new A new edition of the unique, comprehensive bibliography of pab- 
lished music. Records and indexes major sets, including defirit ve 
editions of individual composers’ works, and most of the mor 
collections. Entries, using Library of Congress form, give composer 
or compiler, title of the collection, place of publication, publi Er, 
date, collation, and contents of the collection. More than ten an- 
guages are represented with the Roman alphabet used throug. cut. 
More than one-third of the entries are new to this edition. 'Гзезе 
retained from the 1957 edition have been extensively revised. 2x- 
panded, and updated. Composer-title-form or medium index. Ín- 
dispensable to music libraries and major reference collections end 
important for general libraries serving musicians, musicolo.i-ts, 
and music students. 
Anna Harriet Heyer, compiler 592 pages Cth 
LC 68-21021 SBN 8389-0037-2 (1969) $00 


Reference Books 
for Small and Medium-Sized Libraries 


Annotates 634 of the most convenient, useful and productive . cult 
reference works for small and medium-sized public libraries. Jihis 
authoritative and practical buying list supplies both comparaave 
evaluations and bibliographic information. Meets a long-star-Eng 
need for an authoritative purchase guide in both new libraries nd 
older libraries expanding and improving their existing collect:ans. 
It also serves as a time-saving identification guide when interlibrary 
loan requests are required. Author-title-subject index. 
Committee of the Reference Services Division, 4A 
200 pages Foer 
LC 68-24460 SBN 8389-3092-1 (1969) 7250 
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The ALA Dues Structure; 


Background to a Recommendation 


by Sarah L. Wallace 


When the subcommittee gathered in Chicago 
on February 27, basic questions arising from 
these conflicts faced it. Is “ability to pay” 
based 5n salary, years in the profession, or 
suck uameasurable factors as responsibilities, 
dependents, and other personal factors? 
Should Life Members be required to pay an 
annual maintenance fee or should ALA abide 
by the contract it made with them? Must the 
Association subsidize one-third of its mem- 
bers to encourage young librarians—the hope 
of the future—to join, or is it true, as some 
of the Junior Members assert, that library 
school graduates today start well above the 
beginn-ng levels of ALA’s present dues struc- 
ture? Who make up the 10,000 members now 
paying the lowest level of dues? To ensure a 
mercbez’s honesty in reporting his income, is 
it nscessary, as many members contend, to 
require some verification, such as a copy of 
the W-2 form? Should the ALA be strictly 
a professional organization? Should it be di- 
vided into two groups: professional and non- 
professional? Is ALA’s program too am- 
biticus for its income? Does ALA’s program 
need review? 
* * * 


Aiterward, everyone agreed that at first 
sight tte words had seemed innocent enough, 
an impression that was somehow strengthened 
by the familiar blue ALA letterhead. “At the 
requsst of the ALA Executive Board,” they 


* Sarah Wallace is publications officer, Library of 
Congress, and served as a consultant to the Sub- 
committze to Study the ALA Dues Structure. 
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ran, “the Membership Committee had been 
asked to form an ad hoc committee to study 
the ALA dues structure . . . I would like to 
ask you to serve...” 

The signer of the letter, Allie Beth Martin, 
chairman of the ALA Membership Committee, 
had established three guidelines in selecting 
recipients of her letter. They would form a 
small committee that could move quickly, that 
would range from members paying the mini- 
mum to the maximum dues, that would repre- 
sent the major types of libraries and all levels 
of experience from newcomers to the profes- 
sion to those who had been in it for some 
years. The biggest difficulty lay in finding a 
librarian making less than $3000, to repre- 
sent the first level of dues, although one-third 
of ALA's personal members pay the rate for 
this category. 

Responding to Mrs. Martin's letter, Elenora 
C. Alexander, Houston, Texas, Independent 
School District; Rachael C. Gross, trustee, 
Huntingdon Valley, Pennsylvania; Robert J. 
Adelsperger, University of Illinois at Chi- 
cago; C. Edwin Dowlin, Ohio State Library, 
with their chairman, Frank B. Sessa, Gradu- 
ate School of Library and Information Sci- 
ences, University of Pittsburgh, assembled in 
Washington on Sunday, January 26. These 
five, joined by two consultants—the ALA 
treasurer and the former chairman of the 
Membership Committee—and Mrs. Martin 
found themselves dubbed SSALADS, an 
acronym created by an epicurean wag as a 
crisp substitute for the longer Subcommittee 
to Study the ALA Dues Structure. 

Members of the subcommittee were mindful 
—and remained so throughout their delibera- 
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tions—of Mary Gaver's report to the Kansas 
City conference on Pebco's deliberations: 


Pebco in its meetings Friday and Saturday 
did, however, face a particularly serious problem 
arising directly from the fact that the budget 
requests, which it is obligated to review, ex- 
ceeded the budgetary ceiling by $655,000, a con- 
dition which is usual for Pebco to have to face 
but which this year was roughly 6 times the 
size it normally is—previous high of $113,000 
(evidence of rising expenses in librarianship as 
in our society today). 


The present dues schedule was accepted by 
the membership at Cleveland in July 1961 and 
has been in effect since 1962. To aid the study 
of its relevance to the present needs of the 
Association as well as of the profession, the 
subcommittee held five hearings during the 
Midwinter Meeting. At four early morning 
closed sessions, officers of the Association, 
presidents of divisions, and chairmen of ALA 
committees got up before breakfast to express 
their attitudes. Registrants at the meeting 
were given an invitation—a large one on blue 
paper headed “Speak Up on ALA Dues!”— 
urging them to present their views at an open 
hearing on Wednesday. Close to 300 accepted, 
appearing in the Empire Room of the Shore- 
ham Hotel to give the subcommittee their 
“Ideas concerning the categories of dues, the 
perquisites of various types of membership, 
the amount of dues in each category, or any 
other aspect of the dues structure. . . .” 

Mindful of their instructions, members of 
the subcommittee listened, keeping their minds 
open and their views neutral. Although atten- 
tive to all points of view, they were especially 
alert to areas of both strong agreement and 
disagreement. 

Additional expressions of opinion came to 
the subcommittee by mail, the letters prompted 
by the Midwinter invitation and by notices 
in the professional press asking members to 
send their recommendations to the SSALADS 
chairman. А twelve-point recommendation 
from a subcommittee to study student mem- 
bership, submitted to the Membership Com- 
mittee at Midwinter, was referred to the sub- 
committee on dues. Finally, to this mounting 
pile of information, the subcommittee mem- 
bers added the results of seven and one-half 
hours of testimony taped at the hearings and 


transcribed by headquarters staff. The p- 
posals, which the committee had to sift, wea, 
and accept or discard, ranged from deta d 
dues schedules to impassioned claims а= o 
what the other fellow should pay. 

Certain reactions, by their constant repzi- 
tion in various places and in various forxs, 
indicated widespread beliefs. Some of th-e, 
it is true, were countered by a seemir=y 
equal body of opposing opinion. 

One thing was obvious. There was strerg 
sentiment for either a flat membership fee ~r 
a greatly simplified scale with few categor es. 
There was also evidence that some meml-s 
confused ALA policies with the adminisza3- 
tive policies of their own libraries. Into is 
class fell the complaints about financial =- 
sistance and regulations governing leave =+r 
attendance at conferences. 

The group gathered around the table tnat 
February day in Chicago represented mary 
points of view. Proposals were debated from 
the standpoint of their effect on the yomg 
librarian, the trustee, the junior executie, 
the state association, the administrator, е 
university regent and the city father, ke 
school librarian, the paraprofessional—le 
whole range of those involved directly or ïn- 
directly with membership in the professi. 
Interestingly enough, groups were defenced 
by supporters outside their ranks. The adnii- 
istrator spoke for the newcomer to the proz- 
sion, the trustee pleaded the cause of the 3- 
brarian and the librarian that of the trus, 
the public librarian spoke for the school 3- 
brarian, and so it went. Time and again, p- 
posals—changed, changed again, and Шеп 
erased and criss-crossed with notes and īz- 
ures—were given to Robert McClarren, ALA 
treasurer, and LeRoy Gaertner, comptrol=. 
After a session with adding machines acd 
membership records, these two would retcm 
with the projected financial results, and -ke 
discussion would begin again. 

At last, the subcommittee members packed 
up their papers, put on their hats, and $- 
parted at 7:00 p.m. on February 28, their r2-- 
ommendation completed. Results are repor €l 
elsewhere in this issue. As for the membzcs 
of SSALADS, they at least knew themselves t5 
be five specialists in a unique field ——memle- 
ship attitudes on ALA dues. 7 
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Report of the Subcommittee 


To Study the ALA Dues Structure 


At ће Kansas City Conference the Program 
Evshztion and Budget Committee was con- 
fronte with a budgeting situation that pre- 
sentec_ an overwhelming problem. The request 
budges developed by the Division Boards and 
ALA Committees, including advisory commit- 
tees t such offices as Intellectual Freedom, 
and zipportive services, exceeded the esti- 
matec. funds available by $655,000. 

Several factors contributed significantly to 
this -emendous gap between requests and 
funds available. Among these were: 1l) the 
balan-e remaining from the previous year was 
$160,200 less than the prior year; 2) 27.5 
new <ositions were requested reflecting the 
growl of day-to-day operations as well as the 
implementation of new programs; 3) offices 
suca as International Relations which were 
previcusly funded by grants were now ab- 
sordex into the general funds budget; 4) 
salery improvement ($108,000) was needed 
to br ag staff salaries into line with the mar- 
ket: 5) division special requests were 
$64,020 more than the current year’s budget; 
and =) operating costs, such as printing, 
postaze, telephone, supplies, and Social Se- 
curity rose by more than 10 per cent. 

No- only were all new program items 
denie=, but existing programs, such as Re- 
cruiti-g, Research, International Relations, 
Natiozal Library Week, and division office 
supoct, were curtailed drastically. 

After Pebco dealt with the problem of 
recom mending a 1968-1969 budget, it sought 
methcis of providing increased revenue to 
suppc-t necessary programs at adequate levels. 
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After learning that 10,232 Personal Members 
were paying only $6 dues per year, Pebco 
recommended to the Executive Board “that the 
ALA dues structure be revised to raise the 
lowest dues level to $10 or more.” The Execu- 
tive Board in turn referred the recommenda- 
tion to the ALA Membership Committee for 
study. 

Both the Executive Board and Council de- 
liberations at the Kansas City Conference in- 
dicated that the entire dues schedule should 
be examined by the Membership Committee 
in order to keep that schedule in proper bal- 
ance. To accomplish this purpose the Mem- 
bership Committee appointed a subcommittee 
to study the ALA dues structure. 

To insure a wide expression of opinion, five 
hearings were scheduled at the Midwinter 
Meeting in Washington, D.C., an open hearing 
in midweek and four closed sessions. Execu- 
tive Board members, Association officers, di- 
vision presidents, and round table and ALA 
committee chairmen were invited to speak at 
the closed sessions. At the open hearing close 
to three hundred persons were in attendance. 

For those members who could not attend 
this meeting or who wished to express them- 
selves at length, invitations to write the sub- 
committee chairman were published by the 
ALA Bulletin and the professional press. Some 
fifty members wrote their considered opinions 
and recommendations. 

The dues schedule was developed after a 
careful review of the statements made at the 
hearings and in correspondence and is de- 
signed to produce the monies necessary to 
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support the programs and services now in 
effect as well as new programs and services 
the membership has indicated, through divi- 
sions and other units, it believes necessary. 
Each level of the dues schedule has been re- 
vised upward with a higher percentage upon 
the upper salary levels. At the other end of 
the scale, the minimum dues figure reflects 
the fact that it takes slightly more than $15 to 
maintain a single membership. 

The members of the subcommittee recog- 
nize that this is a sharp but essential revision 
of the dues schedule. 

In view of rising costs, ALA must continue 
to subject all of its programs and operations 
to the closest scrutiny. Fiscal improvements 
will no doubt be gained by the self-study of 
units recommended by the Committee on Or- 
ganization and the Executive Board (Spring 
1968 meeting) and the revision of the bud- 
getary process approved by Council at Mid- 
winter in January 1969. Even these measures, 
however, cannot hold basic costs to the point 
where creative program development can pro- 
ceed without such revision of the dues sched- 
ule. 

The recommended dues schedule was sub- 
mitted to the Constitution and Bylaws Com- 
mittee with the hope that if Council accepts 
the changes, the proper amendments imple- 
menting the dues increases could be acted on 
by Council and the Membership without de- 
lay. The Subcommittee on Constitution and 
Bylaws will then present a revision of the 
Bylaws to implement the Membership Com- 
mittee's recommendations. The recommended 
dues revision appears in the Committee on 
Constitution and Bylaws Report (see p. 618). 

The Subcommittee recommended that a pro- 
vision be made in the Bylaws for continuous 
review of the ALA dues structure at least every 
five years or more frequently when needed. 

In conclusion, the Committee would like to 
thank everyone who contributed their time 
and effort in helping to revise the ALA dues 
structure. 

(Mrs.) Rachael C. Gross 

Elenora Alexander 

C. Edwin Dowlin 

Robert J. Adelsperger 

(Mrs.) Allie Beth Martin, ex officio 
Frank B. Sessa, Chairman CJ 
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proposed amendments 


to the constitution and bylaws 
for council and membership action 
at the atlantic city conference 


ALA Constitution and Bylaws 


Committee Report 


The- following amendments to the Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws will be presented to Council 
and, i: passed by Council, will be submitted to 
membership for ratification at the Atlantic City 
Cor fecence. One of the Bylaw amendments 
has al-eady been approved by Council at the 
19€9 Midwinter Meeting. 

Моњ: New matter appears in bold; dele- 
tions їз brackets [ ]. 


Constitution 


For second reading (see Constitution Ar- 
ticle X1 Sec. 1.): 


Article VI. Council 


Sec. 4.(c) Any Action of the Council may 
be set aside [by a three-fourths vote at any 
meetimg of the Association or] by a majority 
vote by mail in which one-fourth of the 
personal members of the Association have 
voted. Such vote by mail shall be held upon 
petitioa of two hundred members of the As- 


sociation. The petition must be submitted 
to the Executive Director of the Associa- 
tion no later than ninety days after the 
measure has been approved by Council, 
otherwise the action of Council becomes 
binding. 


Bylaws 


The Membership at Kansas City requested 
the Council and the Executive Board to study 
the ALA membership dues structure; the Execu- 
tive Board requested the Membership Com- 
mittee to undertake this study and to report as 
promptly as possible. The Membership Com- 
mittee will submit to Council at Atlantic City 
recommendations. If Council approves the pro- 
posed dues revision, then the Committee on 
Constitution and Bylaws stands ready to sub- 
mit the following implementing amendments 
based on the Membership Committee’s recom- 
mendations; if these amendments are ap- 
proved by the Council and ratified by the 
Membership, the new dues schedule can be- 
come effective January 1, 1970. 


Article I. Membership 


Sec. 1. Classification of Membership. Mem- 
bership of the Association shall consist of: 


A. Personal Members 

l. Librarian Members—all members who 
are employed in library service or re- 
lated activities [or who are enrolled 
in a program of library education]. 

2. Student Members—members who 
are enrolled full time in a pro- 
gram of library and information 
science in a four-year undergrad- 
uate or a graduate school. 

3. Trustee Members—all members who 
are trustees of libraries. 

4. Honorary Members—persons nomi- 
nated by the Executive Board and 
elected for life by the Council. 

9. Life Members—all who are life mem- 
bers at the time of the adoption of 
this section [and other persons who 
shall elect to contribute to the endow- 
ment fund of the Association the dues 
provided in Sec. 2 of this Article]. 

6. Continuing Members—those persons 
who have had twenty-five years of con- 
secutive membership in the Associa- 
tion, who are members at the time of 
retirement from library service or re- 
lated activities, and who have applied 
for such membership for life. 

7. Inactive and Retired Members— 
members not eurrently engaged in 
library service or related activities 
and retired librarians not eligible 
for Continuing Membership. 

8. Lay Members—all Personal Members 
not included in any of the above cate- 
gories but interested in the work of the 
Association, 

B. Chapter Members—any state, provin- 
cial, territorial, or regional library as- 
sociation accepted as a chapter under 
Article 5(c) of the Bylaws. 

C. Organization Members 
1. Library and Library School Members 

—nonprofit libraries and nonprofit 
schools conducting programs of library 
education. 

[2. Library Association Members—local, 
state, regional, national and interna- 


tional associations of librarians and 
libraries.] 

2. All other nonprofit organizaticrs. 

[3. Nonlibrary Members—nonprofit er- 
ganizations other than libraries, ресу 
schools, library associations.] 

[4. Affiliated Organization Members—ra- 
tional and international organizat-xas 
having purposes similar to those of he 
Association or its subdivisions. ] 

D. Special Members—patrons of the А-А, 
sustaining [supporting, соорегайг=], 
contributing and subscribing—persons aad 
organizations, except nonprofit libra--es 
and library schools, electing to pay the 
dues specified in Sec. 2 of this Article 


Sec. 2. Dues, Rights, and Privileges. [4.1] 
Only personal members of the Аѕѕосіа п 
shall have the right to vote. All members ‘cx- 
cept those becoming life members be-cre 
1939] shall be eligible for membership in злу 
two divisions without the payment of addi- 
tional dues to the Association. Members of fhe 
Association may become members of more tan 
two divisions upon payment of additional cues 
of $5 for each additional division [publishiaz a 
journal (excluding newsletters and ѕіпіаг 
materials) and $2 for each other additi ¿zal 
division. However, a member of two divis cns 
jointly publishing a journal shall pay $2 -or 
the additional division]. The divisions stall 
have the right to impose additional fees uyon 
their members, except no additional dive-on 
fees may be imposed on Honorary, Conii2u- 
ing, or Special Members. Only personal wem- 
bers shall have the right to hold office. Ње 
dues to be paid, the publications to be ze- 
ceived, and the divisional privileges shal be 
as follows, although any member may p~r a 
higher rate than is provided herein anc re- 
ceive corresponding privileges: 

A. Personal Members 
1. Librarian Members: ALA Bulletin. md 
upon request, Proceedings. 

[Class A. Non-salaried Librarians su- 
dents enrolled in a program of ШЬ-.ту 
education, retired librarians not dæi- 
ble for continuing membership, isn- 
salaried librarians who are membe = of 
religious orders, etc.), Canadian li- 
brarians who belong to the Cana:Lan 
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Library Association, and other foreign 
librarians not employed in libraries in 
the U.S. or Canada, dues $6. 

Class B. Salary up to $3000, dues $6 
Class C. Salary $3001—$4000, dues 


$10 

Class D. Salary $4001—$5000, dues 
$14 

Class E. Salary $5001—$6000, dues 
$18 

Class F. Salary $6001-$7000, dues 
$22 

Class G. Salary $7001-$8000, dues 
$26 

Class H. Salary $8001—$9000, dues 
$30 

Class I. Salary $9001—$10,000, dues 
$35 

Class J. Salary $10,001-$15,000, dues 
$40 

Class K. Salary $15,001 and over, 
dues $50] 


The amount of annual dues pay- 
ment shall be determined by a 
member’s gross salary. 

Dues Schedule: 

Canadian librarians who belong to 
the Canadian Library Association, 
foreign librarians not employed in 
the U. S. or Canada, and non- 
salaried librarians in religious 
orders, dues $15. 

Salary up to $6999, dues $25 
Salary $7000-$9999, dues $40 
е $10,000—$14,999, dues 
$60 

Salary $15,000—$19,999, dues 
$80 

Salary $20,000—$25,999, dues 
$100 

Salary $26,000 and over, dues 
$125 


. Student Members: Dues $7.50 


annually; ALA Bulletin, and upon 
request, Proceedings. Eligibility 
-s limited to one ealendar year, 


. Trustee Members: Dues, [$6] $15 


annually; ALA Bulletin, and upon re- 
quest, Proceedings. 


. JJonorary Members: No Dues; any 


divisional memberships requested, 


ALA Bulletin, and upon request, Pro- 
ceedings. 

5. Life Members: [Dues, $500;] ALA 
Bulletin, and upon request, Proceed- 
ings and Membership Directory, and 
[for those becoming life members af- 
ter 1939,] two divisional memberships. 
Holders of existing Life Member- 
ships may acquire additional life di- 
visional memberships [may be ob- 
tained] for $50 each. Designation of 
divisional memberships may be 
changed at the end of each member- 
ship year [as desired]. No new Life 
Members accepted after December 
31, 1969. 

6. Continuing Members: No Dues; ALA 

Bulletin, and upon request, Proceed- 

ings. 

Inactive and Retired Members: 

Dues, $15 annually; ALA Bulletin, 

and upon request, Proceedings. 
8. Lay Members: Dues [$6] $15 an- 

nualy; ALA Bulletin, and upon re- 
quest, Proceedings. 

B. Chapter Members 
ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, Member- 
ship Directory, and appropriate head- 
quarters services. 
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Annual 
Dues 
Chapters with personal 
members under 300 $30 
Chapters with personal 
members of 300 or over $50 


C. Organization Members 
l. Library and Library School Members: 
[a.] ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, Mem- 
bership Directory, and appropriate headquar- 
ters services [shall be available to libraries 
and library schools upon payment of annual 
dues as follows: ] 

For determination of the rate to be paid 
for membership service and publications, an- 
nual operating expenditures shall be defined 
as the total [annual operating] expenditures 
for personnel and library materials of 
the previous fiscal year. 


Annual Operating Dues 
Expenditures 
[$9,999 or under [$10 
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$10,000 or over] $10 plus 50 cents 
for each additional 
$1000 annual ex- 
penditure or fraction 
thereof over $10,000 
up to $500,000. 
Maximum dues 
$250.] 

$30 

$30 plus $1 for 
each additional 
$1000 annual 
expenditure or 
fraction thereof 
over $30,000. 
Maximum dues 


$750. 


Under $30,000 
$30,000 or over 


Library and Library School Members pay- 
ing dues of [$60] $100 or more: any divi- 
sional memberships requested. 

a. Divisions, departments or branches 
of Library and Library School Members; dues 
[$10] $20 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceed- 
ings, and Membership Directory. 

[b. Canadian libraries which belong 
to the Canadian Library Association, and other 
foreign libraries, dues $10 annually; ALA 
Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership Direc- 
tory.] 

b. Canadian libraries which belong to 
the Canadian Library Association, [and] 
other foreign libraries, and foreign library 
school members, dues $30 annually; ALA 
Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership Direc- 
tory. 

[2. Library Association Members: Dues 
$25 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceed- 
ings, and Membership Directory.] 

2. All Other Nonprofit Organization 
Members (Library Associations, 
Affiliated Organizations, and non- 
profit organizations other than li- 
braries and library schools) : Dues 
$30 annually; ALA Bulletin, Pro- 
ceedings, and Membership Direc- 
tory. 

[3. Nonlibrary Members: Dues $10 an- 
nually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and 
Membership Directory.] 


[4. Affiliated Organization Members: Dues 


$25 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proc. ec- 
ings, and Membership Directory. | 


D. Special Members 

1. Patrons of the ALA: Dues $1000 axr- 
nually; any divisional members ips 
requested, ALA Bulletin, Proceediag-, 
and Membership Directory. 

2. Sustaining Members: Dues $500 ar- 
nually; any divisional membersaips 
requested, ALA Bulletin, Proceediag:, 
and Membership Directory. 

[3. Supporting Members: Dues $300 ar- 
nualy; any divisional membersaips 
requested, ALA Bulletin, Proceediugs, 
and Membership Directory.] 

3. Contributing Members: Dues [$75] 
$300 annually; any divisional ram- 
berships requested; ALA Bulletiz, 
Proceedings, and Membership Drez- 
tory. 

[4. Cooperating Members: Dues $200 an- 
nually; any divisional membersairs 
requested, ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, 
and Membership Directory.] 

4. Subscribing Members: Dues [$10] 
$150 annually; any divisional п=1а- 
berships, requested; ALA Bull-tiz, 
Proceedings, and Membership Dres- 
tory. 


Sec. 4. The [class] classification to waich 
any personal member belongs, except Hoacz- 
ary, Life, and Special Members, shall по: Ie 
specified in the Directory and shall be rə- 
garded as confidential. 


Sec. 7. The ALA dues schedule shal_ Ее 
reviewed at least every five years at tke 
discretion of the Executive Board. 


Implementing Council action on Commitee 
on Organization's June 1968 Report: 


Article III. Nominations and Electio3s 


Sec. 4.(a) The Executive Board shall av- 
point a Committee on Election which hall 
have charge of the conduct of the regular 
elections of the Association and the civi- 
sions, and the counting and tabulation сї all 
votes cast. 


To provide consistency with the '"Recom- 
mendations of the Membership Committee”: 


Article V. Chapters 


Sec l.(c) Any state, provincial, territorial 
or regional library association may, at its re- 
quest, be designated a chapter of the Ameri- 
can L-brary Association provided a majority 
of the ALA members residing in the area in- 
volvec voting on the issue is in favor of such 
actions provided, however, that the total num- 
ber of persons voting on the issue shall not 
be les: than ten percent of the total number 
of ALA members residing within the area in- 
volved, and provided further that there is no 
conlict in principle between the constitution 
and bylaws of the association involved and 
the Ccnstitution and Bylaws of the American 
Library Association, and that copies of the 
chapter constitution and bylaws, and subse- 
quent amendments to them, are filed with 
the American Library Association and dues 
are paid in accordance with Article I of 
the Bylaws. 


Approved by Council January 1969 and 
ready for Membership Ratification: 


Article VIII. Publishing Board 


Sec. 1. The Publishing Board shall consist 
of ive members who are not employees of 
the Association—two members from the Ex- 
ecutive Board, the chairman of the Editorial 
Сотпийее, and two members from the As- 
sociation at large. The associate executive 
directcr [of the Association] for publish- 
ing services shall serve as secretary to the 
Board without vote. 


Imp.ementing Council action on Committee 
on Organization's January 1969 Report: 


Article IX. Committees 


[Sec. 1. (b) There shall be a Committee on 
Program Evaluation and Budget, to be com- 
prised of three members-at-large appointed by 
the >resident with the advice of the Executive 
Board for overlapping terms of three years 
eack, -he immediate past presidents of the 
divisions, the president, the president-elect, 
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and the treasurer of the Association, and the 
immediate past president of the Association 
who shall serve as chairman, to evaluate the 
programs of the Association and to advise the 
Executive Board in the preparation of the an- 
nual budgets. ] 


Sec. 1. (b) There shall be a Committee 
on Program Evaluation and Support con- 
sisting of four members appointed by 
the president of the Association with the 
approval of the Executive Board on a 
staggered basis. The regular term of 
office shall be four years with members 
ineligible for reappointment. The chair- 
man shall be designated annually by the 
president from the members. The treas- 
urer of the Association shall serve on the 
Committee, ex officio, but with voting 
privilege. The Committee shall evaluate 
the programs of the Association and sub- 
mit a recommended budget to the Execu- 
tive Board for action. To assist the Com- 
mittee on Program Evaluation and Sup- 
port, there shall be a Budget Assembly 
which shall consist of the vice-presidents 
of divisions, chairmen of ALA com- 
mittees, vice-chairmen of round tables, 
five councilors-at-large (excluding those, 
nominated by divisions), and five coun- 
cilors from chapters to be selected by 
Council annually. The duties of the Bud- 
get Assembly are to study the balanced 
tentative budget submitted by the Com- 
mittee on Program Evaluation and Sup- 
port, raise questions concerning it, and 
offer suggestions to the Committee. 


Sarah Dowlin Jones 
William D. Murphy 
Miss Freddy Schader 
Edward P. Sintz 


Alex Ladenson, Chairman 
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Aleng the Boardwalk in famed Atlantic City 
librarians will be able to ride in wheelchairs 
and kuy satin pillows with scenes of seaside 
bathirz, or buy replicas of the Miss America 
crcwr and, indeed, buy replicas of Miss Amer- 
ica. he-self. Those looking for bargains in the 
many "antique" and diamond shops are go- 
ing tc get just what they pay for and maybe a 
litte less. But the big show is the Conference, 
and fer 1969 it is to be the biggest yet. 

Firx of all, register in advance. The April 
issue of the Bulletin has the handy tear-out 
form, and it must be in the mail by the end 
of Mey if you want confirmation. It will save 
you cznsiderahle time when you arrive if you 
handls your registration in advance. 

What to look for and what to see at Con- 
ference will be based on your personal inter- 
ests. K is advised that when you get your pro- 
gram, sit down and begin to plan where and 
when vou are going to do what and how, may- 
.be. On p. 629 of this issue you will find a 
tentat.ve schedule that indicates many of the 
pregrzms already completed in their planning 
as we went to press. For those of you that just 
want x general idea of some of the highlights, 
we have prepared this narrative account. 

Be aware that the exhibits are enormous. 
The rearly 500 exhibitors taking up nearly 
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The Assignation Of / 


By The Membershij 


800 exhibit booths will occupy two levels of 
Convention Hall. National and international 
publishers and equipment and library supply 
houses will be on hand. The Government 
Printing Office, the British Library Associa- 
tion, ALA Divisions and Offices and affiliates 
will all be there in the biggest exhibition ever 
assembled for an Annual Conference. Sunday, 
June 22, at 10:00 a.m. will see the formal 
opening of exhibits, and they will be open 
daily through Thursday. Plan to visit the area 
several times during the week. 


The First Day: Sunday, June 22 


In addition to the opening of exhibits you 
wil want to stop in at the excellent orienta- 
tion program offered by the Junior Members 
Round Table at 2:00 p.m. Foster Mohrhardt, 
immediate past-president of ALA, will be pre- 
siding. You will be introduced to other ALA 
officers and given some excellent tips on what 
to expect at Conference. 

If you want to start your Conference off 
with a good time . . . look to the Exhibits 
Round Table dinner. For $12.00 you will get 
dinner, soft music from a group that calls it- 
self the Miss America Strings, and for a heady 
after-dinner speech you will hear from none 
other than Art Buchwald, beloved satirist of 
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rofession By The Sea As It Will Be Performed 


f ALA At Atlantic City, June 22-28, 1969 


the Washington and national scene. Tickets 
by advance reservation only. 





Shop Talk 


If you are looking for a place to go 
after the meetings and the sessions, the 
Bulletin is designating the Submarine 
Bar at the Traymore Hotel as the place 
for late evening “shop talk.” A section of 
their bistro has been set aside and labeled 
“ALA Bulletin Shop Talk.” There is no 
formal program and no one will be asked 
to perform. It is just an excuse to meet 
other librarians and have a quiet drink 
or two while discussing the burning is- 
sues of the hour or the day. Evolution- 
aries, revolutionaries, and voluptuaries 
will be welcomed. 











Busy Day on Monday, June 23 


Plan to be up and about early in the morn- 
ing so that you can catch Charles Rembar, au- 
thor of The End of Obscenity, as he addresses 
the opening session of the Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee’s first in-conference sessions 
on the problems of censorship. That starts at 
8:00 a.m. Later in the same program the 


whole problem of establishing a support fund 
and offering sanctions in censorship cases wil 
have its first discussion since Kansas City. 

At 10:00 a.m. the Children's Services Div-- 
sion will follow up their worthwhile present:- 
tion of Jeanne Noble at Kansas City wiña 
"Three Who Said, "Why Not?'" Three L- 
brarians will report on their work with Ir- 
dian, Spanish-speaking, and Black children 

At the same time the Library Administrs- 
tion Division will present an investigation in» 
a draft proposal for implementation of “The 
National Plan for Library Statistics." 

If you are looking for an interesting lunch 
you could plan to join the Library Educaticn 
Division as they present a librarian and а sə- 
ciologist speaking on the eyebrow-raising su»- 
ject “What Does the Library Science Teach=r 
Look Like?” There is no truth to the rumer 
that they will have fun-house mirrors as pact 
of the program. 

After lunch the Young Adult Services Div- 
sion presents a provocative program which ass 
“Ts Anyone Listening?” If you haven't got tke 
message yet, this is the place to be. 

At the same time is the highly volatre 
Membership Committee hearing on the new 
proposed dues structure revisions. The hea-- 
ing is open to all and if you have any ideas cn 
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the daes structure this is the place to have 
your aearing. 

At 8:30 p.m., the Library Education Di- 
vision offers a double barreled program. The 
first part is a forum on the Higher Education 
Act, Title П.В, and the Medical Library As- 
sistanze Act. The second part is chaired by 
Mary V. Gaver of Rutgers Graduate Library 
Schocl and is a status report on Library Man- 
power Development. 


Moncay Evening 


Wot too many of the membership have 
саср on to the Junior Members Round Table 
“Evering With the Exhibitors" as an out- 
standing social event. It was one of the sur- 
prises of the Kansas City meetings and prom- 
ises t» repeat this year by scheduling Dick 
Mcses of High John fame as after-dinner 
speaker. He says that he has “Some Rabble To 


Rouse.” 


Couneil I Makes Tuesday, June 24, 
Busy Too 


Renember, you don’t have to be a member 
of Coancil to be able to sit in and watch this 
legisletive arm of ALA in action. Things were 
pretty lively at these sessions in Kansas City, 
and tkey should continue to be so as the many 
new members learn how to make their As- 
sociat.on work. The meeting starts at 10:00 
a.m. and there are lots of microphones on 
har.d and you should be able to hear even 
more than you might want to hear. 

You have three interesting luncheons to 

' chcose from on this fine day. The Friends of 
the Lbrary are presenting the first lady of 
the theatre, Helen Hayes. She is peppery: and 
opinicnated. A pleasant luncheon speaker. On 
the other side of the coin, the Adult Services 
Division is offering a luncheon that features 
the well-known social scientist and Yale law 
prcfessor, Harold D. Lasswell. And the School 
Likra-ians are presenting Victor Podesta, New 
Jersey's commissioner of education, talking 
abcut the media supervisor. 

"There are several special interest programs 
being presented during the afternoon sessions. 
By 5:90 p.m. you might just be ready for the 
excitement and pleasure of having a cocktail 
or twe while meeting some of the librarians 
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visiting the conference from outside the 
United States. A special reception is sponsored 
by the International Relations Round Table 
and tickets are $3.00 at the Registration Desk. 

At the same time of the evening, the 
trustee group is sponsoring a quiet little gala 
by running off to the charming White House 
Inn, a restored eighteenth century roadhouse. 
Anyone registered at the conference is wel- 
come to come along, and it is always a con- 
genial affair. 

It takes ordering the tickets in advance to 
get into the Newbery-Caldecott dinner but it 
is usually worth it. This year the winners are 
bright and witty men, and their acceptance 
speeches will match their personalities. 

If you don't want to make any of the dinner 
parties, you will want to be on hand for the 
first program presented by the new Social Re- 
sponsibilities of Libraries Round Table. They 
are presenting a symposium on "The Failure 
of Libraries" at 8:30 p.m. Speakers sched- 
uled are all well-known young librarians who 
have demonstrated their ability to become in- 
volved in the communities they serve. 

As if that were not enough, starting at 9:30 
p.m. and going on past midnight is "Cinema 
Nightcap," a presentation of new and experi- 
mental films that was introduced so success- 
fully at the Kansas City Conference. One of 
the nicer features of this event is having a 
cash-bar handy. 


Bright and Early Wednesday, June 25 


At the mind-popping hour of 8:00 a.m., the 
Intellectual Freedom Committee is going to 
tackle the problem of confrontation that oc- 
curs between librarian and the censor. The ses- 
sion is based on practicalities and should be 
a must for almost everyone at the Conference. 

At 10:00 a.m. the all-important and still 
controversial subject of “Telecommunications 
Networks" will be discussed under the lead- 
ership of one of the few library experts in this 
field, Joseph Becker. 

Seats for the Young Adult Services Division 
luncheon will probably be difficult to obtain 
at the last minute because they have Nat Hen- 
toff on hand as speaker. He is well-known for 
his ability to represent the youth of today, 
and more than a few well-smoothed feathers 
will be ruffled by what he has to say. 
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At 2:00 p.m. you will want to be present for 
the Membership Meeting. Not only be there, 
but come prepared to join the debate and con- 
tribute your share to a membership's growing 
involvement with making their Association re- 
flect the times. This session could well go un- 
til 5:00 a.m. as it did at Kansas City. So plan 
to rush off to your alumni dinners a little on 
the late side. Sometime the last word and the 
last laugh are the best. 


Thursday, June 26, Ends Exhibits 


After 4:00 p.m. the exhibitors pack up and 
not too silently steal away. 

The highlight for the day is the series of 
sessions sponsored jointly by six of the divi- 
sions. The program will explore the state of 
interlibrary cooperation and try to arrive at 
some recommendations for accelerating the 
vital process. And then comes the evening 
program sponsored by the Junior Members 
Round Table. It is planned as a confrontation 
of young librarians under the title “Youth 
Wants to Know (and Everybody Else) ." If it 


is carried off with even a modicum of horesy 
it will be an exciting program. 


Friday, June 27, is the Windup 


Your feet are tired, your eyes have cietes 
under them and your voice has a tendenc” io 
crack at odd times. But hang on. Counc? LI 
goes into session at 9:00 a.m. There are same 
special interest programs in the afternoon Ett 
much seems to be settling in for the Inauga-zl 
Banquet. This year for the first time rese-ri- 
tions are necessary. Get your tickets early aad 
be ready for the cocktail hour that prececes 
the dinner. If you just want to hear the Iz- 
augural Address you will be admitted to the 
ballroom at about 8:45 p.m. 

This is not all of the Conference. You «il 
find more detail on p. 629. But remember, tet 
is the tentative schedule and is greatly given 
to expansion and change by the day corde>- 
ence opens. Yet, you must agree that thers = 
already enough planned to make the trip © 
Atlantic City worth your time and expense `] 





Cut your field down to size. 


copy, simply mai! the coupon. 


of Bibliography and Library Science. 
Name 


The size of a mini-catalogue. A mini-catalogue of reprints of the 
world's foremost journals in bibliography and library science. Journals such 
as A.L.A. Bulletin, Libri, Bulletin of Bibliography and American Archivist, 
Publications, and the Journal of Documentation. These reprints—like all 
Johnson reprints—are identical or similar in format to the originals. 

In addition to volume numbers, years, and prices for individual vol- 
umes and cloth and paper bound sets, the mini-catalogue contains precis 
describing the editorial contents and objectives of each journal. For a free 


алп 


CORPORATION 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10003 
Please send me your free mini-catalogue Reprints of Journals in the Fields 
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thefts! 


wih KNOGO 


à Pilferage Detection System 


























At last there is a truly 
effective way to stop the 
theft of books from your 
library. It's KNOGO, an 
electronic antipilferage 
system that has been 
used and proven for over 
three years. It is the only 
system installed and operat- 
ing today that meets ALL 
specifications and criteria 
established by the Library 
Technology Project of the 
American Library Assocation. 


KNOGO is: 

Widely applicable и Protects 
books, periodicals, records, etc. 
Economical! и Costs far less 

than losses due totheft 

Unobtrusive = Method of protection is not obvious 
Compatible m Special library procedures not required 
Positive m Error-proof and fail-safe... No false accusations 
With KNOGO, each book protects itself. A microminiature electronic 
circuit concealed in the book activates any desired type of discreet 
alarm when the book is removed from the protected area without being 
properly charged-out. Г] The stolen book need not be visible. It can be 
in a briefcase, pocket, handbag, or even among other books. KNOGO 
will pinpoint the location. 

SEE KNOGO demonstrated at the American Library Association Convention BOOTH 16. 


Write or call now g 

for full information: C ШЙ © А) е [f е 
CORPORATION 

129-11 18th Avenue, College Point, N. Y. 11356 01 (212) 762-2005 
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Tentative Progra-a 


-of the 88th Annual ALA 


Conference 


Atlantic City, June 22—28, 19€2 


Preconferences 


General Sessions, Council Meetings, Membership 


Meeting, and President's Program 


Divisions 

Committees and Joint Committees 
Round Tables 

Affiliated Library Associations 
Conference Notes 


Mobilizing Resources for Total Library Servi-e 








NEW STRATEGIES FOR LEARN- 
ING: THE IMPACT OF IN- 
STRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGY 
UPON THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Institute co-sponsored by the ACRL Junior 
College Libraries Section/American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges. 


Thursday, June 19, Shelburne-Empress 
3:00 p.m. to and 

Saturday, June 21, Dennis Hotels 
4:00 p.m. 

Registration fee, $50.00, includes dinner on 


preconferences 


Thursday, luncheon and dinner on Fri.z. 
Advance registration is required and lim-tzl 
to 500. Reservation forms and informai.a 
may be requested from the ACRL O£w, 
American Library Association, 50 E. Ні «а 
Street, Chicago, Ш., 60611. 
Make your hotel reservation by using te 
housing postcard form in the January 1359 
ALA Bulletin. Request housing in the Ciz 
idge Hotel, Shelburne-Empress Hotel/Ma=., 
or the Holiday Inn. 

Chairman: Mrs. Mayrelee Newman, El Cert» 
College of the Dallas County Junior Coles 
District, Dallas, Tex. 


=" 


Thursday, June 19 
3:00-5:00 p.m. 


Registration. 


Thursday, June 19 
5:08 p.m. 
Social Sour. 


Thursday, June 19 
6:38 p.m. 

Dinner 

Keynore address—Bill J. Priest, chancellor, 
Dallas County Junior College District, Dal- 
las, "ex. 

Light show following dinner. 


Fridar, June 20 
9:08 a.m. 

Nev Instructional Technologies. 

Televison and Learning—James Zigerell, dean, 
Chicago City College, Chicago, H. 

CAL, FI, Dial Access—Gabriel Ofiesh, director, 
Center for Educational Technology, Catholic 
University, Washington, D.C. 


Frida~, June 20 
19:15 a.m. 
Coflee break. 


Frida-, June 20 
10:45 a.m. 

Reactors and Questions—Amo deBernardis, 
pres dent, Portland Community College; 
Hareld Herman, vice-president, Corco, Inc., 
Chicago, Ш.; Kenneth Skaggs, director, Oc- 
capetional Education, American Association 
0: Junior Colleges, moderator. 


Frida~, June 20 
12 noon. 

Luncheon. 

Table Talk—knowledgeable resource people 
and specialists will share expertise with con- 
ferees. 


Friday, June 20 
2:09 p.m. 

Group meetings—simultaneous demonstrations 
о> Ісса] use of newer media on the campus. 


Frida’, June 20 
6:39 p.m. 

Dinner 

Speaker: Maurice Mitchell, chancellor, Univer- 
sity 5f Denver. 


Saturday, June 21 


RAN 


8:30 a.m. 
Concurrent workshops. 
Topics: Hardware, Software, Staffing, Space. 


Saturday, June 21 
11:00 a.m. 

Effective Use of Media Technologies—Carol 
Zion, assistant to the vice-president, North - 
Campus, Miami-Dade Junior College, Miami, 
Fla. 


Saturday, June 21 
1:00-4:00 p.m. 
Media exhibits. 


AMERICANA 


Institute co-sponsored by the ACRL Rare 
Books Section / ACRL RBS Manuscript Col- 
lections Committee / Bibliographical Society 
of America. 


Wednesday, June 18, 
4:00 p.m. to 

Saturday, June 21, 
12 noon. 

Registration limited to 200. A mailing with full 
details will be sent to members of the ACRL 
Rare Books Section and the Bibliographical 
Society of America. 

Chairman: J. M. Edelstein, University Re- 
search Library, University of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sylvania Hotel 


Wednesday, June 18 
4:00-6:00 p.m. 
Registration and reception. 


Thursday, June 19 
9:00 a.m. 

The Creation, Fall, and Salvation of Jonathan 
Carver's *Travels"—]ohn Parker, James Ford 
Bell Library, University of Minnesota. 

Reflections on Brinley and Streeter—Kenneth 
Nebenzahl, antiquarian book seller, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Bibliotheca Americana: A Merry Maze of 
Changing Concepts—Thomas Adams, John 
Carter Brown Library, Brown University. 


Bookbinders 
Restaurant 


Thursday, June 19 
12:00 noon. 
Luncheon. 
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Thursday, June 19 
Afternoon. 

Unconducted tours of Independence Hall area, 
Society Hill and/or Rosenbach Foundation. 


Thursday, fune 19 
5:00 p.m. 
Reception at Charles Sesslex's Bookshop. 


Thursday, June 19 
7:00 p.m. 

Dinner. 

The Rattlesnake and the Hummingbird: Sci- 
ence Manuscripts in Philadelphia—NW hitfield 
J. Bell, Jr., American Philosophical Society. 


Friday, June 20 
9:00 a.m. 

John Mycall: Typographer—Marcus McCori- 
son, American Antiquarian Society. 

A Noble Heritage: The Reverend Thomas 
Prince and the Library He Formed—John 
Alden, Boston Public Library, Boston, Mass. 

The Nineteenth Century Now—Richard Shoe- 
maker, Graduate School of Library Service, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 


Friday, June 20 
12:00 noon. 
Luncheon. 


University Museum 


Friday, June 20 
Afternoon. 

Book Sellers of Old Philadelphia—George 
Allen, bookseller, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Friday, June 20 
5:00 p.m. 

Reception at George McManus Company Book- 
shop. 


-Friday, June 20 
1:00 p.m. 

Dinner. 

Speaker: Edwin Wolf, 2nd, Library Company 
of Philadelphia, Pa., president, Middle At- 
lantic Chapter, Bibliographical Society of 
America. ` 


Saturday, June 21 
9:30 a.m. 

Business meeting of the ACRL RBS Manuscript 
Collections Committee. 





THE SUBJECT ANALYSIS OF 
LIBRARY MATERIALS 


Institute cosponsored by Information Sc?sace 
and Automation Division / КТР Catalczng 
and Classification Section / Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Service. 


Thursday, June 19, 
8:30 a.m. to 

Saturday, June 21, 
12:30 p.m. 

Registration fee, $35, includes dinner on Tri- 
day, coffee service, and one copy of the Ero- 
ceedings to be published by Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Service. Advaace 
paid registration is required and attendaace 
is limited to 700 persons. Send chec- or 
money order, payable to American Library 
Association, to ISAD Office, Americar Li- 
brary Association, 50 E. Huron Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., 60611. Make your hotel res=rva- 
tion by using the housing postcard iam 
in the January 1969 ALA Bulletin. Re«vest 
housing in the Claridge Hotel, Crillon cel, 
Lombardy Motel, or Traymore Hotel. 

Objective: To provide an interpretative o-er- 
view of the state of the art of subject :ral- 
ysis, especially as this has developed ix the 
years since 1950. 

Co-chairmen: Paul J. Fasana, Butler Lit ry, 
Columbia University Libraries, New "*rk, 
N.Y.; Carlyle J. Frarey, Butler Lil- ту, 
School of Library Service, Columbia Uri-er- 
sity, New York, N.Y. 


Traymore Eetel 


Thursday, June 19 
8:30 a.m. 
Registration and coffee hour. 


Thursday, June 19 
9:45 a.m. 

Introduction and prologue. 

The Nature of Subject Analysis: Theories. .er- 
spectives, Approaches—Harold Borko, © ad- 
uate School of Library Service, Univers- of 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Trends in Subject Analysis Practice: 19.C to 
Today—Jesse H. Shera, School of Lisrary 
Science, Case Western Reserve Unive-sity, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Thursday, June 19 
12 noon. 
Luncheon period. 


Thursday, June 19 
2:00 p.m. 

Modern. Classification Theory—Ann F. Painter, 
Graduate Library School, Education 23, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Thursday, June 19 
3:00 p.m. 
Coffee service. 


Thurscay, June 19 
3:30 p.m. 

LC and Dewey: Their Relevance to Modern In- 
formction Needs—-Mrs. Phyllis Richmond, 
Schocl of Library Science, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Thurscay, June 19 
5:00 p.m. 
No-host cocktail and social hour. 


Friday. June 20 
9:30 a.m. 

Modern. Subject Heading Theory—Mrs. Jessica 
Harris, School of Library Service, Columbia 
Uriversity, New York, N.Y. 


Friday. June 20 
10:3) a.m. 
Coffee service. 


Friday. June 20 
11:0) a.m. 

LC and Sears: Their Adequacy for Today's Li- 
brery Needs—Jay Daily, Graduate School of 
Libra-y and Information Science, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Friday. June 20 
12 noon. 
Luncaecn period. 


Friday. June 20 
2:90 p.m. 

Coordinate Indexing: Its Adequacy for Subject 
Analysis—Gerald Jahoda, Library School, 
Florica State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Friday. June 20 
3:90 p.m. 
Coffee service. 


Friday. June 20 
3:30 p.m. 

Mechanistic Approaches to Information Analy- 
sis—Mary Elizabeth Stevens, Center for 
Сотр жег Science and Technology. National 
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Bureau of Standards, Bethesda, Md. 


Friday, June 20 
6:30 p.m. 

Dinner. 

Pitfalls and Pratfalls in Automating Informa- 
tion Retrieval—Harold Wooster, director of 
information science, Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research, Arlington, Va. 


Saturday, June 21 
9:30 a.m. 

Thesaurus Construction and Use—William J. 
Kurmey, School of Library Science, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Saturday, June 21 
10:30 a.m. 
Coffee service. 


Saturday, June 21 
11:00 a.m. 

Measuring the Effectiveness of Modern Index- 
ing Media—Saul Herner, president, Herner 
and Company, Washington, D.C. 


Saturday, June 21 
12:00 noon. 
Conclusion and epilogue. 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


Institute sponsored by the LAD Buildings 
and Equipment Section. 


Friday, June 20, 
Morning to 

Saturday, June 21, 
Afternoon. 

Advance registration is required and limited. 
Preregistration forms will be mailed to ALA 
members in April 1969. Other interested per- 
sons should request forms from LAD Office, 
American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 
Street, Chicago, HL, 60611. Make your hotel 
reservation by using the housing postcard 
form in the January 1969 ALA Bulletin. Re- 
quest housing in the Dennis Hotel, Shel. 
burne-Empress Hotel, or Shelburne-Empress 
Motel. 


Convention Hall 


Friday, June 20 
Morning. 

Public Libraries—presentation and comments 
on Edmonton Public Library, Alberta, Can- 
ada. 
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College and University Libraries—critiques of 
libraries: University of Guelph, University of 
Nebraska, University of North Carolina, Inter- 
American University of Puerto Rico, Clarke 
University, Luther College. 

School Libraries—presentation and comments 
on Kennedy Elementary School, Norman, 
Okla., and Alexis I. Du Pont High School, 
Greenville, Del. 


Friday, June 20 
Afternoon. 

Public Libraries— presentation and critiques of 
Cadillac-Wexford County Library, Cadillac, 
Mich. and Lake County Reference Library 
and Administration Center, Griffith, Ind. 

College and University Libraries—see Friday, 
June 20, morning session. 

School Libraries—presentation and critiques 
of Laurel Hill Elementary School, College 
Park, Md., and Reavis High School, Oak 
Lawn, IIL 


Friday, June 20 
Evening. 

Joint meeting of three groups. 

New Building Materials and Their Uses—pre- 
sentation by an architectural firm. 


Saturday, June 21 
Morning. 

Public Libraries—weaknesses and strengths as 
seen in a five-year-old public library. 

College and University Libraries—see Friday, 
June 20, morning session. 

School Libraries—four innovational school li- 
brary presentations. 


Saturday, June 21 
Afternoon. 

Fifteen concurrent discussion groups for all 
types of libraries: library lighting, heating, 
exit controls, meeting rooms, flooring, air 
conditioning, building codes, vertical trans- 
portation, and related topics. 

Discussion leaders to be announced. 


LIBRARY PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Institute co-sponsored by LAD Public Rela- 
tions Section / Drexel Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Graduate School of Library Science. 


Thursday, June 19 
7:30 p.m. to 


Howard Johnson's 
Motor Lodge 


Saturday, June 21 
2:00 p.m. 

Advance registration is required and limited. 
Preregistration forms will be mailed to LAD 
members in April 1969. Other intereste:. ser- 
sons should request forms from LAD ice, 
American Library Association, 50 E. Естоп 
Street, Chicago, Ill., 60611. Make your Fotel 
reservation by using the housing post ard 
form in the January 1969 ALA Dulletir. Re- 
quest housing in Howard Johnson's “tor 
Lodge. 

The Institute will include exhibits, pre enta- 
tions by communications and public rel: tons 
experts, and general group discussione The 
program is planned to be of benefit to ГЕхат- 
ians with limited public relations peck- 
grounds as well as to library staff meraaers 
with public relations training and e--eri- 
ence. Program speakers and discussion ad- 
ers will be from periodicals, radio, TV and 
other news media. 


Thursday, June 19 
7:30-9:00 p.m. 
Registration. 


Friday, June 20 
8:45-9:15 a.m. 


Registration. 


Friday, June 20 
9:15 a.m. 

Motivation and the Need for a Public Relet-ons 
Program— speaker to be announced. 

What а Library Public Relations Program Сап 
Include—Ronn Fink, Pennsylvania Staæ Li- 
brary, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Friday, June 20 
10:30 a.m. 


Coffee buzz session. 


Friday, June 20 
11:00 a.m. 
Questions and answers— discussion. 


Friday, June 20 
12:30 p.m. 
Lunch period. 


Friday, June 20 
2:00 p.m. 

Printed Word and Newspaper Publicity—(irs. 
John Utz, president, Utz & Stafford Fadlic 
Relations Company, Rochester, N.Y.; “==of- 
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frey 9. Fielding, Baltimore County Library, 
Ba timore, Md. 


Friday, June 20 
3:30 p.m. 


Buzz sesion. 


Friday. June 20 
4:15 p.m. 


Ques-iocs and answers—discussion. 


Friday. June 20 
5:15 p.m. 
Dutch ocktail hour. 


Friday, June 20 
8:30 p.m. 

Creativ= Programming in Libraries. Moderator, 
Char-es M. Weisenburg, Los Angeles Public 
Likrary, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Saturdey, June 21 
9:00 a.m. 

Stancards for Radio and TV—representative of 
Nazicmal Association of Broadcasters. 

Radic end TV Spot Promotions—Fred Hertz, 
president, Public Library Productions, New 
York, N.Y. 

Planrinz Radio end TV Library Programs— 
Mrs. Xlizabeth Wright Evans, King Broad- 
castir z Company, Seattle, Wash. 


Saturdzy, June 21 
10:38 a.m. 


Coffee Eazz session. 


Saturdzy, June 21 
11:08 a.m. 
Questiozs and answers—discussion. 


Saturd=y, June 21 
12:33 p.m. 

Luncheea. 

Never Tseat the Public Like Relations—Richard 
Jackman, manager, Communications and 
Publi Affairs, Missile & Space Division, Gen- 
era! Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 





NEW DIMENSIONS IN 
ACQUISITIONS 


Institute co-sponsored by the Resources and 
Techr.cal Services Division-American Book 
Publiziers Courcil Joint Committee. 
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Thursday, June 19, Dennis Hotel 
9:00 a.m. to 

Saturday, June 21, 

12:00 noon. 

Registration fee, $41, includes luncheon on 
'Thursday and Friday, and dinner on Friday. 
Advance registration is required and limited 
to 500. Send check or money order, payable 
to American Library Association, to the 
RTSD Office, American Library Association, 
50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 60611. Make 
your hotel reservation by using the housing 
postcard form in the January 1969 ALA Bul- 
letin. Request housing in the Lombardy 
Motel, Mt. Royal Motel, or Traymore Hotel. 


Thursday, June 19 
9:00 a.m.-12 noon. 
Registration. 


Thursday, June 19 
12 noon. 

Luncheon. 

Welcome—Carol H. Raney, RTSD vice-presi- 
dent, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D.C. 

Introduction—Theodore Dolmatch, president, 
Pitman Publishing Corp., New York, N.Y. 

Keynote Speaker—James C. Worthy, partner, 
Cresap, McCormick and Paget, Chicago, III. 


Thursday, June 19 
2:30 p.m. 

Techniques of Rationalizing the Acquisitions 
Process—Innovative Procedures. 

Moderator, Walter Curley, Information Sys- 
tems, Arthur D. Little Co., Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Standard Book Numbering System—J. С. De- 
Knop, Greater London Council, London, En- 
gland. 

Use of the Computer in the Acquisitions Pro- 
cess—Allen B. Veaner, Stanford University 
Libraries, Stanford, Calif. 

Coffee break. 

Commercial Processing Centers—Barbara 
Westby, Overseas Office, Library of Con- 
gress, Oslo, Norway. 

Advance Copy Plans: An Evaluation—W. Carl 
Jackson, Pennsylvania State University Li- 
braries, University Park, Pa. 

Educational Media Selection Centers—John Ro- 
well, Case Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Thursday, June 19 
7:30 p.m. 

Time and Paperwork. 

Moderator, Richard M. Dougherty, Library 
School, University of -Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo. 

Speakers: Helen Welch Tuttle, Princeton Uni- 
versity Libraries, Princeton, N.J.; Daniel 
Melcher, New York, N.Y. 

Reactors: Connie R. Dunlap, Acquisitions, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Libraries, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Frank L. Schick, School of Library 
and Information Science, University of Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee, Wis.; Arthur Brody, 
president, Bro-Dart Industries, Inc. Wil. 
liamsport, Pa. 


Friday, June 20 
9:30 a.m. 

Group Analyses of Solutions to Acquisitions 
Problems—by type of library. 

College and University—Roscoe Rouse, Okla- 
homa State University, Stillwater, Okla., 
moderator. 

Public—Harold W. Tucker, Queens Borough 
Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y., moderator. 

School—Helen C. Oeschger, Public School Li- 
braries, Omaha, Neb., moderator. 

Special—E. B. Jackson, Information Retrieval 
Services, IBM, Armonk, N.Y., moderator. 


Friday, June 20 
11:00 a.m. 

General assembly—discussion. 

Moderator, Theodore Waller, president, Grolier 
Educational Corp., New York, N.Y. 


Friday, June 20 
12 noon. 
Luncheon. 


Friday, June 20 
2:00 p.m. 

Acquisition of Serials, Scholarly Reprint Edi- 
tions and Out-of-Print Books, Paperbacks, 
and Gifts and Exchanges. 

Moderator, John Fall, chairman, Public Affairs 
Information Service, New York, N.Y. 

Serials—William H. Huff, University of Illinois 
Libraries, Urbana, Tll.; Michael Michaelson, 
president, Franklin Square Agency, Inc., 
Teaneck, N.J.; Joseph D. O’Shaughnessy, 
eastern sales manager, Neodata Services, 
New York, N.Y. 


Scholarly Reprint and Out-of-Print Boctz— 
John Mladinich, vice-president, Impcrtaticrs, 
Barnes & Noble, Inc, New York, F3. , 
Christopher Samuels, Reference Departra xt, 
New York Public Library, New York, I .3.; 
Henry Schlanger, president, Octagon Bas, 
Inc, New York, N.Y.; Harry Lubre-at, 
Stechert-Hafner, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Coffee break. 

Paperbacks—Yreeman Lewis, vice-presz=at, 
publishing, Simon & Schuster, New ‘eck, 
N.Y.; Aaron Rabinovitz, A & A Distributa-s, 
Inc., Holbrook, Mass. 

Gifts and Exchanges—Alfred H. Lane, 2315 
and Exchange Division, Columbia University 
Libraries, New York, N.Y. 


Friday, June 20 
7:00 p.m. 

Dinner. 

Performance Goals for the Acquisition Pr»-css 
—Mrs. Elizabeth Rodell, Acquisitions, Ex 
University, Houston, Tex. ` 


Saturday, June 21 
8:00 a.m. 

Acquisition of Records and Other Audioczal 
Materials. 

Moderator, Albert J. Rosenberg, vice-presi=at, 
Text-Film Division, McGraw-Hill, Inc., Few 
York, N.Y. 

Speakers: Frances S. Hatfield, Instruct al 
Materials and Audiovisual Services, Bro-rd 
County Public Schools, Fort Lauderke, 
Fla.; E. N. Nelsen, vice-president, Co cret 
Films, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. B. Penny Nort =n, 
Audiovisual Department, Kansas City Paic 
Library, Kansas City, Mo. 

Coffee break. 


Saturday, June 21 
10:30 a.m. 

Conference Summary and Guidelines or 
Change. 

Summarizer and moderator, Victor I. Витас, 
senior vice president, The Macmillan :—., 
New York, N.Y. 

General discussion. 

Closing remarks—Stephen Ford, co-chairrzmn, 
RTSD/ABPC Joint Committee, Grand Уз Ру 
State College Library, Allendale, Mich. 
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First General Session 


Sundar, June 22 
8:30 p.m. 

Presidirg, Roger H. McDonough, president, 
Amer-can Library Association. 

Official Welcome. 

Introduction of Local Committee—President 
McDcnough. 

Trustee Citations—President McDonough and 
Robert M. Hammond, chairman, ALTA Jury 
on Cr ation of Trustees. 

Speaker to be announced. 





Second General Session 


Friday. June 27 
1:30 p.m. 

Inaugural Banquet. 

Tickets, $11, by advance reservation and at the 
ALA Central Ticket Desk. For advance res- 
ervation send check or money order, payable 
to American Library Association, to Inaugu- 
ral Banquet, Conference Arrangements Of- 
fice, ALA, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, Ill., 
60511. 

Presidirg, Roger H. McDonough, president, 
Amer-can Library Association. 

Presentation of J. Morris Jones-World Book 
Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award—Foster E. 
Mohriardt, chairman, Program Evaluation 
and Budget Committee, and President 
McDcnough. 

Awards Ceremonies—President McDonough 
and Spencer G. Shaw, chairman, Awards 
Committee. 

Resolutzons Committee Report—chairman. 

Electior Committee Report and Introduction of 
New ALA Officers, Councilors, Executive 
Boarc Members—chairman. 

Installa ion of incoming president. 

Inaugural address—William S. Dix. 


NOTE: Seating for delegates not attending the 


AIA 


general meetings 


general sessions 
council meetings 
membership meeting 
president’s program 





dinner will be available for the program be- 
ginning at 8:45 p.m. 





First Council Meeting 


Tuesday, June 24 
10:00 a.m. 

Presiding, Roger H. McDonough, president, 
American Library Association, and Archie L. 
McNeal, second vice-president. 

Parliamentarian, Mrs. Percy Clark, LaGrange, 
ш. 

Approval of Council Minutes. 

President's Report. 

Membership Committee Report—Mrs. Allie 
Beth Martin, chairman, and Frank B. Sessa, 
chairman, ALA Dues Structure Study Sub- 
committee. 

Publishing Board Report—Everett T. Moore, 
chairman. 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee Report— 
Alex Ladenson, chairman. 

International Relations Committee Report— 
Emerson Greenaway, chairman. 

Executive Director's Report-—David Н. Clift. 


Second Council Meeting 


Friday, June 27 
9:00 a.m.-12 noon. 

Presiding, Roger H. McDonough, president, 
American Library Association. 

Parliamentarian, Mrs. Percy Clark, LaGrange, 
Ill. 

Appointment of Council Nominating Committee 
— President McDonough. 

Treasurer’s Report —Robert R. McClarren. 

National Manpower Programs Special Commit- 
tee Report—Mary V. Gaver, chairman. 

Legislation Committee Report—Mrs. Carma R. 
Leigh, chairman. 

Chapter Relationships Special Committee Re- 
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port—John F. Anderson, chairman. 
Organization Committee Report—Robert N. 
Sheridan. 
Intellectual Freedom Committee Report—Ed- 
win Castagna, chairman. 


NOTE: An information meeting of the Council 
and Executive Board will be held at 8:30 
a.m., Tuesday, June 24. This will not be 
a breakfast meeting. 


Membership Meeting 


Wednesday, June 25 
2:00 p.m. 

Presiding, Roger H. McDonough, president, 
American Library Association. 

Parliamentarian, Mrs. Percy Clark, LaGrange, 
Шш. 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee Report— 
Alex Ladenson, chairman. (See report of the 
Constitution and Bylaws Committee on page 
618 of this issue.) 

The ALA Membership is convened for the pur- 
pose of ratifying ALA Constitution and By- 








ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Marie A. Davis, Free Library of 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa.; executive 
secretary, Ruth M. White, ALA headquar- 


ters, 


Tuesday, June 24 
12:15 p.m. 

Luncheon. 

Tickets, $4.75, by advance reservation and at the 
ALA Central Ticket Desk. For advance res- 
ervation send check or money order to Rob- 
ert H. Staples, Public Library, Princeton, 
N.J. 08540. 

Presiding, Marie A. Davis. 
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laws Amendments and to provide an oppr- 
tunity for members to bring up matters “or 
consideration by the Council, in accord..rca 
with Article VI of the ALA Constitucisn. 
Members wishing to bring up matters Zor 
Council consideration are asked to summit 
them to the Executive Director in advanæ of 
the meeting, The Council will stand reacy to 
reconvene following the Membership Meet ng 
to receive any new business referred to 2 by 
the Membership. 


President's Program 


Thursday, June 26 
8:30 p.m. 

Program sponsored by the Junior Memærs 
Round Table. 

Presiding, Glenn Miller, Genesee County Li- 
brary, Flint, Mich. 

Youth* Wants to Know! ( *and Everybody Ez). 

Introduction. 

Panel members: Roger H. McDonough, pr-si- 
dent, American Library Association; otters 
to be announced. 

Questions and answers. 


divisioris 


Program chairman: Jack Fishman, Free Paslic 
Library, Woodbridge, N.J. 

Speaker: Harold D. Lasswell, Ford Focida- 
tion, professor of law and social scien -es, 
Yale University, author of Man and His Tov- 
ernment. 

Introduction of Mrs. Marion Hawes, ecior, 
Reading for an Age of Change series. 


Tuesday, June 24 
2:00 p.m. 
Membership meeting and program. 
Presiding, Marie A. Davis. 
A Quest for the Service Concept. 
Moderator, Jack Fishman. 
Demonstration by a group of laymen engazed 


in personal and social renewal. 

The Cammunications Process—a symposium. 

Grocp 1—W alter Stone, University of Pittsburgh 
Libreries, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. Florence 
Field, Chicago Public Library, Chicago, Ш.; 
Ralpa Blasingame, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J. 

Groep 'I—Jerome Corrigan, Oxon Hill Branch 
Librery, Oxon Hill, Md.; Ruth A. Weber, 
Suffelk Cooperative Library System, Bell- 
pert, N.Y.; Virginia Owens, State Depart- 
ment of Libraries, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Installetion of officers. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


President, Phyllis Hochstettler, School of Ed- 
ucation, Portland State University, Portland, 
Ore.: executive secretary, Lu Ouida Vinson, 
ALA headquarters. 


Thursday, June 26 
7:ЗС a.m. 

State Assembly Breakfast. 

Tickets $4.75, at the ALA Central Ticket 
Desk Tickets limited. 

Presiding, Phyllis Hochstettler. 

Roll call of States—Mrs. Catheryne S. Frank- 
lin, Graduate School of Library Science, Uni- 
versi-y of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Presentation of the Distinguished School Li- 
brary Service’ Award for School Administra- 
tozs—Phyllis Hochstettler. 

Introduction of speaker—John Rowell, Pro- 
gram for School Libraries, Case Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Speszke- to be announced. 


Thursday, June 26 
10:60 a.m. 

Program co-sponsored by American Association 
of States Libraries /American Library Trus- 
tee Association / Association of College and 
Reseerch Libraries / Association of Hospital 
and -nstitution Libraries / Public Library 
Association. 

See American Association of State Libraries. 


Thursday, June 26 
2:00 p.m. 

Program co-sponsored by American Association 
of Stzte Libraries / American Library Trus- 
tee Association / Association of College and 
Reseerch Libraries / Association of Hospital 
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and Institution Libraries / Public Library 
Association. 
See American Association of State Libraries. 


Thursday, June 26 
4:30 p.m. 

Membership meeting. 

Presiding, Phyllis Hochstettler. 

Minutes of Kansas City Conference. 

Introduction of 1968-69 Board of Directors. 

President’s report. 

Executive secretary’s report. 

School Library Manpower Project. 

State Assembly Study Report. 

AASL Status at NEA. 

Bylaws report. 

Elections Committee. 

Plans for 1969-70—John Rowell. 

Media Centers Emerging—Mary V. Gaver, 
Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N.J. 


Supervisors Section 


Chairman, Mrs. Betty Martin, Library Ser- 
vices, Greenville County School District, 
Greenville, S.C.; secretary, Mrs. Shirley Ebe- 
p Public School System, Schenectady, 


'Tuesday, June 24 
12:15 p.m. 

Luncheon. 

Tickets, $6.50, at ALA Central Ticket Desk. For 
advance reservation send check or money 
order to Mrs. Shirley Ebetino, Public School 
System, Schenectady, N.Y. 

Presiding, Mrs. Betty Martin. 

The Administrator and the Media Supervisor 
— Victor Podesta, commissioner of education, 
Department of Education, Trenton, N.J. 

Business meeting. 


Tuesday, June 24 
2:30-3:00 p.m. 

Clinic consultation periods. 

Clinic 1: Technological Developments—Lura 
E. Crawford, Library Services, Oak Park- 
River Forest High School, Oak Park, Ill, 
chairman. 

Clinic 2: Planning Facilities—Lillian Batche- 
Jor, Board of Education Libraries, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., chairman. 

Clinic 3: Budget Preparation—Virginia McJen- 
kin, Fulton County Schools Library Services, 
Atlanta, Ga., chairman. 

Clinic 4: Reaching the Alienated—HMrs. Alice 
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C. Rusk, Library Services, Public Schools, 
Baltimore, Md., chairman. 

Clinic 5: In-service Education and Program 
Development—Helen R. Sattley, Board of 
Education, School Library Service, New 
York, N.Y. 


Tuesday, June 24 
3:15-3:45 p.m. 
The 2:30-3:00 p.m. clinics will be repeated. 





Treatment of Minorities in Library 
Books and Other Instructional 
Materials Committee 


Chairman, David Cohen, Bayside, N.Y. 


Monday, June 23 
8:30 p.m. 
Presiding, David Cohen. 
Panel discussion with publishers’ representa- 
tives on plans for quality interracial books. 
Speakers to be announced. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


President, John A. Humphry, New York 
State Library, State Education Department, 
Albany, N.Y.; executive secretary, Eleanor 
A. Ferguson, ALA headquarters. 


Sunday, June 22 
9:00 a.m.-12 noon 
and 
2:00-6:00 p.m. 
Presiding, John A. Humphry. 
Business meeting. 
Presentation of revised Standards for Library 
Functions at the State Level. 
Adoption of Standards. 
President’s report. 
Inauguration of incoming president. 


Thursday, June 26 
10:00 a.m. 

Program co-sponsored by American Association 
of School Librarians / American Library 
Trustee Association / Association of College 
and Research Libraries / Association of Hos- 
pital and Institution Libraries / Public Li- 
brary Association. 

Mobilizing Library Resources for Service. 

Session I. 

Presiding, John Andrew Fisher, Adult, Voca- 
tional and Library Programs, U.S. Office of 


Education, Region 8, Denver, Colo. 

What's Been Done to Prepare for the Мегісе? 
—]ohn Andrew Fisher, chairman, Plenamg 
Committee. 

Why Do We Bother?—Robert J. Blake.y ze- 
search associate, Syracuse Univ., N.Y. 

The Barriers to Interlibrary Соорегањог—а 
symposium: 

Psychological Barriers—Dr. Maurice Е. 
Linden, Jefferson Medical College Hosoi al. 
Legal and Administrative—Mark E. Еєале, 
executive director, International City 1 n. 
agers Association, Washington, D.C. 

Lack of Information and Experience—a1y 
Garrison, Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence, Drexel Institute of Technology, Paña- 
delphia, Pa. 





A background paper written especiali 
for this meeting by Orin Nolting, exece— 
tive director emeritus, International City 
Managers’ Association, is available to сок 
ferees. The program sessions are basel 
on the facts, concepts, and ideas pr— 
sented in the Nolting paper. It is ther-- 
fore very important to send for and rzad 
this paper if you plan to attend the mee-- 
ing. The paper is available from Phyllz 
Maggeroli, special programs coordina:o-. 
ALA, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, 1, 
60611. 








Thursday, June 26 
2:00 p.m. 

Program co-sponsored by American Ásso-i.tron 
of School Librarians / American Library 
Trustee Association / Association of Co:Iege 
and Research Libraries / Association cf Fos- 
pital and Institution Libraries / Publi. Li- 
brary Association. 

See note above re background paper. 

Mobilizing Library Resources for Service 

Session IT. 

Presiding, John Andrew Fisher. 

What Did We Say This Morning?—Mmrs. “ir- 
ginia Young, trustee, American Lib-zry, 
Paris, France. 

Film—“Hypothesis Beta.” 

Spotlight on Ideas: New Ways Around Jld 
Barriers—a group of young people to E= se- 
lected. 

Who Sets the Ball Rolling?—John . Бег 
Powell, U.S. Office of Economic Opporturty, 
Washington, D.C. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE 
ASSOCIATION 


President, Robert J. Morgan, New Prague, 
Mira.; executive secretary, Donald Trottier, 
ALZ headquarters. 


Sundzy, June 22 
6:21) p.m. 

Dinne 

Tickez:, $8.00, by advance reservation. Send 
chek or money order, payable to American 
Libeary Association, to ALTA Office, ALA, 
5) =. Huron Street, Chicago, Ill., 60611. 

Presic ng, Robert J. Morgan. 


Moneay, June 23 
2:69 p.m. 

Regiowal meetings: 

Кевісх I (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Ne» Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont). 

Regioa II (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
шешу, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Car-lina, Tennessee, Virginia). 

Regiox III (Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, New 
Mezico, Oklahoma, Texas). 

Regioz IV (Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Ne- 
vade, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, 
Wyzming). 

Regiox V (Alaska, California, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Mo ċana, Oregon, Washington). 

Regiox VI (illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Mirmesota, Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin). 

Regioz VII (Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Ner- York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia). 


Moncay, June 23 
8:С8-8:45 p.m. 
First-Gmers  orientation—an introduction to 
ALTA and the Conference activities. 
Presicing, Robert J. Morgan. 


Tuesday, June 24 
2:0 p.m. 
Proje-. Every Library Board Kick-Off. 
Presicing, Mrs. Alice Ihrig, trustee, Oak Lawn 
Public Library, Oak Lawn, Ill. 


Tuesday, June 24 
5:00 p.m. 

ALTA. Gala. 

Dinnex- at the historic Smithville Inn, N.J., with 
timc to visit the Smithville restoration. Open 
to a_ who wish to attend. Tickets, $10.00, by 
acvence reservation and at the ALA Central 
Ticket Desk, cover the cost of transportation 
and dinner. For advance reservation send 
check or money order, payable te American 
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Library Association, to the ALTA Office, 
ALA, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, IIL, 
60611. 


Wednesday, June 25 
10:00 a.m. 

Membership meeting. 

Presiding, Robert J. Morgan. 


Thursday, June 26 
10:00 a.m. 

Program co-sponsored by American Association 
of Schoo] Librarians / American Association 
of State Libraries / Association of College 
and Research Libraries / Association of Hos- 
pital and Institution Libraries / Public Li- 
brary Association. 

See American Association of State Libraries. 


Thursday, June 26 
2:00 p.m. 

Program co-sponsored by American Association 
of School Librarians / American Association 
of State Libraries / Association of College 
and Research Libraries / Association of Hos- 
pital and Institution Libraries / Public Li- 
brary Association. 

See American Association of State Libraries. 





State Associations Committee 


Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy E. Rosen, Santa Fe, 
N.M. 


Monday, June 23 
12:00 noon. 

Luncheon—combined with the ALTA Recogni- 
tion Luncheon honoring state trustee associa- 
tions and state library agencies. 

Tickets, $6.00, by advance reservation. Send 
check or money order, payable to American 
Library Association, to ALTA Office, ALA, 
50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, Ill., 60611. 

Presiding, Mrs. Dorothy E. Rosen. 

Trustees and the National Advisory Commis- 
sion Report—Genevieve M. Casey, Wayne 
State University, Detroit, Mich. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE 
AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


President, David Kaser, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y.; executive secretary, J. Donald 
Thomas, ALA headquarters. 
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Wednesday, June 25 
10:00 a.m. 

Presiding, David Kaser. 

Program to be announced. 


Thursday, June 26 
10:00 a.m. 

Program co-sponsored by American Association 
of School] Librarians / American Association 
of State Libraries / American Library Trus- 
tee Association / Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries / Public Library Asso- 
ciation. 

See American Association of State Libraries. 


Thursday, June 26 
2:00 p.m. 

Program co-sponsored by American Association 
of School Librarians / American Association 
of State Libraries / American Library Trus- 
tee Association / Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries / Public Library Asso- 
ciation. 

See American Association of State Libraries. 


College Libraries Section 


Chairman, Evan I. Farber, Earlham College, 
Richmond, Ind.; secretary, Martha Connor, 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Thursday, June 26 
4:30 p.m. 

Program co-sponsored by ACRL Junior College 
Libraries Section. 

Presiding, Evan I. Farber. 

Library Instruction for the Undergraduate Be- 
yond the Orientation Level—a presentation 
of two programs now being used. 

The Machine Approach to Instruction—Mrs. 
Betty Duvall, Library, Florissant Valley Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Mo. 

Earlham College Program—EKvan I. Farber. 

Discussion and questions. 





Junior College Libraries Section 


Chairman, Shirley Edsall, Corning Commu- 
nity College, Corning, N.Y.; secretary, David 
L. Reich, Monroe County Community Col- 
lege, Monroe, Mich. 


Thursday, June 19, Shelburne-Empress 
3:00 p.m. to and 


Saturday, June 21, Dennis Hoteb 
4:00 p.m. 

See Preconference Meetings, New Stratext=: 
for Learning: The Impact of Instructics® 


Technology Upon the Junior College. 


Wednesday, June 25 
12:15 p.m. 

Luncheon. 

Tickets at the ALA Central Ticket Desk. 

Presiding, Shirley Edsall. 

Business meeting. 

Reports on activities of interest to JCLS msc 
bers. 


Thursday, June 26 
4:30 p.m. 

Program co-sponsored by ACRL College E+ 
braries Section. 

See ACRL College Libraries Section. 





Rare Books Section 


Chairman, J. M. Edelstein, Research Libraz., 
University of California, Los Angeles, Cai-z 
secretary, Mrs. Neda Westlake, Rare Bsz 
Division, University of Pennsylvania, PEiz- 
delphia, Pa. 


Wednesday, June 18, 
4:00 p.m. to 

Saturday, June 21, 
12 noon. 

See Preconference Meetings, Americana. 


Philadelphia, Ez. 





Subject Specialists Section 


Chairman, Thomas D. Gillies, Linda Hal —- 
brary, Kansas City, Mo.; secretary, ЁГ. 
Lois Fern, Library, U.S. Information Agea ~, 
Washington, D.C. 


Wednesday, June 25 
4:30 p.m. 

Program co-sponsored by ACRL SSS Agri- 
ture and Biological Sciences Subsection. 

Presiding, Louise Darling, Biomedical Libra-7, 
University of California, Los Angeles, САҒ 

The National Agricultural Library NetworF г 4 
Progress Report—John Sherrod, Nati x: 
Agricultural Library, Washington, D.C. 

Presentation of Eunice Rockwell Oberly Mex э- 
rial Award. 
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SSS ACRICULTURE AND BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES SUBSECTION 
Спаілпап, Louise Darling, Biomedical Li- 
brarz, University of California, Los Angeles, 
Calit; secretary, Anna Dougherty, National 
Irsticute of Health Library, Bethesda, Md. 


Wednesday, June 25 
4:30 p.m. 

Program co-sponsored by ACRL Subject Spe- 
cialists Section. 

See ACRL Subject Specialists Section. 


SSS АЕТ SUBSECTION 
Chairman, Herbert Scherer, Art Library, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minr.; secretary, Nancy Johanson, Art De- 
partment, Minneapolis Public Library, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Theme: The ACRL SSS Art Subsection as a 
Natianal Forum for College and Research 
Art Libraries. 


Mondzy, June 23 
8:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 


All da» tour via bus to Princeton University, 
including a visit to the Art Library and lun- 
ckeon. Reservations are to be made in ad- 
vanca and a $3.00 deposit is necessary to hold 
a ticket. Tickets will be picked up by each 
individual at the ALA Central Ticket Desk, 
at which time the balance of the cost of ticket 
is to be paid. À receipt must be presented to 
the tcket desk to show that the advance de- 
posit has been paid. Send check or money 
order to Judith Hoffberg, Fine Arts Library, 
Furnsss Building, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philedelphia, Pa. 19104. 


Tuesday, June 24 
8:0C a.m. 
Breakfest. : : 
Report of Indexing Committee. 
Prograra to be announced. 


Tuesday, June 24 
2:00 p.m. 

Presidiag, Herbert Scherer, and Wolfgang 
Freitag, Fine Arts Library, Fogg Art 
Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass 

Organizational meeting. 

Reptint Committee report. 
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Newsletter and Art Libraries Workshop Report 
—Mrs. Florence DaLuiso, New York State 
University, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Open forum on reorganization of ACRL SSS 
Art Subsection. All members and art librari- 
ans are urged to attend this meeting. 


Thursday, June 26 
2:00 p.m. 

Presiding, Herbert Scherer and Wolfgang Frei- 
tag. 

Formulation of objectives, committees, long- 
term plans and projects. 


SSS ASIAN AND NORTH AFRICAN 
SUBSECTION 
Chairman, Louis A. Jacob, Asian Reference 
Department, Van Pelt Library, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thursday, June 26 
10:00 a.m. 

Presiding, Louis A. Jacob. 

Organizational meeting: identification of the 
membership / consideration of the general 
purposes and scope of the organization and 
activities appropriate for it / consideration 
and adoption of bylaws / review of the ac- 
tivities of the organizing committee and plans 
for the coming year / consideration of pros- 
pective nominees for office and the 1970 sum- 
mer program. 


SSS EDUCATION AND BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCES SUBSECTION 
Chairman, Mrs. Barbara S. Marks, Educa- 
tion Library, New York University, New 
York, N.Y. 


Tuesday, June 24 
4:30 p.m. 

Presiding, Mrs. Barbara S. Marks. 

Business meeting. 

Tests: Problems of Bibliographic Control, Col- 
lection, Maintenance, and Preservation. 

Moderator, Howard W. Dillon, Library, Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Speakers: Oscar Buros, professor emeritus, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J.; 
Mrs. Priscilla Linsley, Educational Testing 
Service; others to be announced. 


Tuesday, June 24. 
6:00 p.m. 
No host cocktail party. 
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Friday, June 27 
4:30 p.m. 
Workshop. 
Program to be announced. 


SSS LAW AND POLITICAL SCIENCE SUBSEC- 
TION 
Chairman, Morris L. Cohen, Biddle Law Li- 
brary, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; secretary, Hugh Montgomery, 
Southeastern Massachusetts Technological 
Institute, South Dartmouth, Mass. 


Wednesday, June 25 
4:30 p.m. 

Presiding, Roy M. Mersky, University of Texas 
Law Library, Austin, Tex. 

Literature of the United States Supreme Court 
—a panel discussion. 

Moderator, Roy М. Mersky. 

Organizational Structure of the Federal Courts 
—Emest Friesen, director, Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, United 
States Supreme Court Building, Washington, 
D.C 


Biography of Supreme Court Justices through 
Bibliography—Fred Isreal, professor of his- 
tory and government, City College of New 
York, New York, N.Y. 

Legal and Social Resources of the United 
States Supreme Court—J. Myron Jacobstein, 
professor of law, Stanford University Law 
School, Stanford, Calif. 


SSS SLAVIC AND EASTERN EUROPEAN SUB- 
SECTION 
Chairman, Dmytro M. Shtohryn, Special 
Languages Department, University of Illinois 
Library, Urbana, Ill; secretary, George E. 
Perry, Slavie and Central European Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


Thursday, June 26 
2:00 p.m. 

Presiding, Dmytro M. Shtohryn. 

The National Program for Acquisitions and 
Developments in Eastern Europe—Edmond 
L. Applebaum, Acquisitions and Overseas 
Operations, Processing Department, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. 





Universities Libraries Section 


Chairman, G. F. Shepherd, Jr., Library, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N.Y.; secretary, Roy 


L. Kidman, Rutgers University, New Bros- 
wick, NJ. 


Tuesday, June 24 
8:30 p.m. 

Presiding, G. F. Shepherd, Jr. 

Speaker: William R. Keast, president, Wa7ze 
State University, Detroit, Mich. 





ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL 
AND INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


President, Robert S. Bray, Division for Је 
Blind and Physically Handicapped, Libra y 
of Congress, Washington, D.C.; ехесиї-е 
secretary, Eleanor Phinney, ALA headquz- 
ters. 


Thursday, June 26 
8:00 a.m. 

Membership breakfast and program meetir= 

Tickets at the ALA Central Ticket Desk. 

Presiding, Robert S. Bray. 

Business meeting. 

Implications of the Background Paper, “Мсн. 
lizing Total Library Resources for Eifecw-e 
Library Service" for Hospital and Institut 
Librarians—speaker to be announced. 


Thursday, June 26 
10:00 a.m. 

Program co-sponsored by American Ássociat'cn 
of School Librarians / American Associat cn 
of State Libraries / American Library Tms- 
tee Association / Association of College zrd 
Research Libraries / Public Library Asso- m- 
tion. 

See American Association of State Libraries. 


Thursday, June 26 
2:00 p.m. 

Program co-sponsored by American Associaton 
of School Librarians / American Associat сп 
of State Libraries / Association of Coll-pe 
and Research Libraries / Public Library 4s- 
sociation. 

See American Association of State Libraries. 


Thursday, June 26 
8:30 p.m. 

Program co-sponsored by Library Administra- 
tion Division / Information Science and a1- 
tomation Division / Library Service to Ре 
Blind Round Table / President's Commite 
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cn Employment of the Handicapped: Library 
Committee. 
See Library Administration Division. 


Friday, June 27 
12:30 p.m. 

Awarcs luncheon. 

Tickets, $3.00, at the ALA Central Ticket 
Desx. 

Presicing, Robert S. Bray. 

Presertation of award. 

Speaker, Dr. Henry Kessler. 


CHILDREN'S SERVICES 
DIVISION 


Prezident, Mrs. Mae Durham, School of Li- 
krarianship, University of California, Berke- 
ley, Calif.; executive secretary, Ruth W. Tar- 
kox ALA headquarters. 


Manday, June 23 
10:20 a.m. 

Three Who Said, “Why Not?” 

Three librarians working with Negro, Spanish- 
Zmeriean, and American Indian children 
vill speak on their experiences in services to 
children. 

Speakzrs: Mrs. Binnie Tate, Los Angeles Public 
Library, Los Angeles, Calif.; Mrs. Brooke 
E. Sheldon, New Mexico State Library, Santa 
Fe, N.M.; Mrs. Ruth Hadlock, Stewarts Point 
Eeservation, Calif. 

Discussion period. 

Purpose: To implement some of the ideas pre- 
sented by Jeanne Noble in her speech, 
“Dream Things that Never Were and Say, 
‘Why Not?" at the 1968 ALA Kansas City 
Conference. 

Presertation of the Mildred L. Batchelder 
Awerd Citation. 

Anaorncement of the Frederic Melcher Schol- 
arskip Recipient. 

Fiftieta Anniversary of Book Week, November 
196". 

New business. 

Introduction of new officers. 


Tuesday, June 24, 
7:30 p.m. 

Newbery-Caldecott Awards Dinner. 

Tickets, $10, by advance reservation. Tables for 
10. Zash bar will open at 6:30 p.m. For adv- 
ance reservation send check or money order, 


payable to American Library Association, to 


BAA. 


the CSD Office, ALA, 50 E. Huron Street, 
Chicago, Ш., 60611. Tickets and table reser- 
vations will be sent by mail. 

Presiding, Mrs. Mae Durham. 

Presentation of Newbery and Caldecott Medals 
—Isabella Jinnette, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Md. 

Newbery Medal to Lloyd Alexander for The 
High King (Holt, Rinehart and Winston). 
Caldecott Medal to Uri Shulevitz for The Fool 
of the World and the Flying Ship (Farrar, 

Straus and Giroux). 

Reception (cash bar) for Mr. Alexander and 
Mr. Shulevitz will immediately follow the 
dinner. 


Thursday, June 26 
4:30 p.m. 

Program co-sponsored by International Rela- 
tions Round Table. 

See International Relations Round Table. 


INFORMATION SCIENCE AND 
AUTOMATION DIVISION 


President, Russell Shank, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington, D.C.; executive secre- 
tary, Don S. Culbertson, ALA headquarters. 


Thursday, June 19, 
8:30 a.m. to 

Saturday, June 21, 
12:30 p.m. . 

See Preconference Meetings, The Subject Anal- 
ysis of Library Materials. 


Traymore Hotel 


Tuesday, June 24 
4:30 p.m. 

Presiding, Russel] Shank. 

Information Systems for Small Liberal Arts 
College Campuses—a presentation of the re- 
sults of two research and development proj- 
ects. 

Impact of Modern Technology for the Small 
College Library—Stanley McElderry, Gradu- 
ate School of Library Science, University of 
Texas, Austin, Tex. 

The Library in a Total Campus System—Her- 
bert F. Johnson, and Jack B. King, Hamline 
University, St. Paul, Minn. 

Question and answer period. 

Membership meeting. 


Wednesday, June 25 
10:00 a.m. 


AT A DIIT T ETIN M». така 


Program co-sponsored by Reference Services 
Division / Resources and Technical Services 
Division. 

See Reference Services Division. 


Thursday, June 26 
8:30 p.m. 

Program co-sponsored by Library Administra- 
tion Division / Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries / Library Service to the 
Blind Round Table / President's Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped: Library 
Committee. 

See Library Administration Division. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 
DIVISION 


President, John F. Anderson, San Francisco 
Public Library, San Francisco, Calif.; execu- 
tive secretary, Mxs. Ruth R. Frame, ALA 
headquarters. 


Monday, June 23 
10:00 a.m. 

Program co-sponsored by the LAD LOMS Sta- 
tistics Coordinating Committee. 

Presiding, David C. Palmer, New Jersey State 
Library, Trenton, N.J. 

Review of first draft of A National Plan for Li- 
brary Statistics: Guidelines for Implementa- 
tion. being developed under a project funded 
by the National Center for Educational Sta- 
tistics, U.S. Office of Education. 


Thursday, June 26 
8:30 p.m. 

Program co-sponsored by Association of Hospi- 
tal and Institution Libraries / Information 
Science and Automation Division / Library 
Service to the Blind Round Table / Presi- 
dent's Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped: Library Committee. 

The Handicapped: A New Source of Manpower 
in Library Automation. 

Speakers to be announced. 





Buildings and Equipment Section 


Chairman, William W. Bryan, Public Li- 
brary, Peoria, Ill.; secretary, Dean Cochran 
Gross, Publie Library, Harrisburg, Pa. ` 


Friday, June 20, 
Morning to 


. Convention Hall 


Saturday, June 21, 
Afternoon. 

See Preconference Meetings, Library Buli 
ings. 


Wednesday, June 25 
4:30 p.m. 

Program co-sponsored by LAD BES Equipne4 
Committee. 

Book Security Methods—speaker to be ax 
nounced. 





BES Building Committee for Нез- 
pital, Institution, and Special Li. 
braries 


Chairman, Roderick С. Swartz, Tulsa C t- 
County Library System, Tulsa, Okla. 


Tuesday, June 24 
4:30 p.m. 

Presiding, Roderick G. Swartz. 

Hospital and Patient Library Design—a per 
discussion. 

Panel members to be announced. 


BES Equipment Committee 


Chairman, Bernard B. Wysocki, Brooli-3 
Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Wednesday, June 25 
4:30 p.m. ` 

Program co-sponsored by LAD Buildings 224 
Equipment Section. 

See LAD Buildings and Equipment Section. 





Circulation Services Section 


Chairman, William L. Williamson, Lib=ey 
School, University of Wisconsin, Май! ст, 
Wis.; secretary, Helen A. Young, Hennep 
County Library, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Monday, June 23 
4:30 p.m. 

Presiding, William L. Williamson. 

Business meeting. 

The Essential Role of the Circulation Libra Ga 
—a panel discussion. 

Moderator, Margaret E. Monroe, Libsey 
School, University of Wisconsin, Madier, 
Wis. 

Introduction—Margaret E. Monroe. 


Panel members to be announced. 
Quest ons and discussion. 





Library Organization and 
Management Section 


Chairman, G. Flint Purdy, Wayne State Uni- 
versity Libraries, Detroit, Mich.; secretary, 
A. Chapman Parsons, Ohio Library Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 


Мспсау, June 23 
2:00 p.m. 

Prcgram co-sponsored by LAD LOMS Budget- 
ing. Accounting and Costs Committee. 

The Irportance of Planning, Programming, and 
Bucgeting for Libraries: A means for entering 
the higher level decision process—Willard 
Fazar, Executive Office of the President, Bu- 
reat. of the Budget, Washington, D.C. 


LOMS Budgeting, Accounting and 
Costs Committee 


Chairman, Helen A. Young, Hennepin 
County Library, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Manday, June 23 
2:00 p.m. 

Prcgrzm co-sponsored by LAD Library Organi- 
zatien and Management Section. 

See LAD Library Organization and Manage- 
meré Section. 





LOMS Statistics Coordinating 
Committee 


Chairman, David C. Palmer, New Jersey 
Stats Library, Trenton, N.J. 


Monday, June 23 
10:D0 a.m. 

Progrem co-sponsored by Library Administra- 
tion Division. 

See L& rary Administration Division. 








Personnel Administration Section 


Cha rman, Jane Flener, Indiana University, 
Blocnington, Ind.; secretary, Mrs. Marjorie 
M. McAllister, Des Moines Public Library, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


AK 


Wednesday, June 25 
10:00 a.m. 

Presiding, Jane Flener. 

Unionization as a Form of Employee Represen- 
tation—Victor Gotbaum, executive director, 
American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees, AFL/CIO. 


Wednesday, June 25 
8:30 p.m. 

Presiding, Jane Flener. 

Collective Bargaining in the Public Sector— 
Sam Zagoria, member of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 





Public Relations Section 


Chairman, Alan Kusler, Public Library, 
Rochester, N.Y.; secretary, Howard Samuel: 
son, Santa Ana Public Library, Santa Ana, 
Calif. 


Friday, June 20, Howard Johnson's 
and Motor Lodge 
Saturday, June 21. 
See Preconference Meetings, Library Public 
Relations. 


Tuesday, June 24 
2:00 p.m. 

Program co-sponsored by the LAD PRS Publi- 
cations Committee. 

Presiding, Alan Kusler and Jean Barry Molz, 
Baltimore County Public Library, Towson, 
Md. 

Business meeting. 

A Cooperative Public Relations Program: 
Montgomery County (Pa.) Library District. 

Speakers: Larry Barr, formerly of the Wolfson 
Memorial Library, Upper Merion, Pa., Town- 
ship; Mrs. Pearl Frankenfield, Montgomery 
County-Norristown, Pa., Public Library; Mrs. 
Mary Knowles, William Jeanes Memorial Li- 
brary, Plymouth Meeting, Pa.; Mr. Clair 
Wallick, Montgomery County-Norristown, Pa., 
Public Library. 


PRS Friends of Libraries 


Committee 


Chairman, Frank J. Dempsey, Berkeley 
Public Library, Berkeley, Calif. 


Tuesday, June. 24 
12:15 p.m. 


AY A DIIT T E'TIAIL M... THEN 


Luncheon. 

Tickets, $8.00, by advance reservation and at 
the ALA Central Ticket Desk. For advance 
reservation send check or money order, pay- 
able to American Library Association, to 
LAD Office, ALA, 50 E. Huron Street, Chi- 
cago, Ш., 60611. 

Presiding, Frank J. Dempsey. 

Program—Helen Hayes, first lady of American 
theatre. 


Tuesday, June 24 
2:00 p.m. 

Presiding, Frank J. Dempsey. 

A Survey of Friends in the United States— 
Beatrice S. Stuckert, Haddonfield Public Li- 
brary, Haddonfield, N.J. 

State Friends Organizations: Friends of Wis- 
consin Libraries—speaker to be announced. 

A Friend Is—a panel discussion. 

Moderator, Frank J. Dempsey. 

A Guiding Force in Legislation for Libraries 
on the National, State and Local Levels— 
D. Louis Tonti, executive director, New Jer- 
sey Highway Authority, first president of the 
Friends of New Jersey Libraries. 

A Citizen Committee to Raise Money or Provide 
Community Support for New or Improved 
Library Facilities—R. Hugh Andrew, presi- 
dent, Friends of the Towson, Maryland, 
Friends of the Library. 

An ABC for Local Library Support: Friends 
of the California Libraries—speaker to be 
announced. 

Question period. 

A roll call of State Friends. 





PRS Publications Committee 


Chairman, Jean Barry Molz, Baltimore 
County Public Library, Towson, Md. 


Tuesday, June 24 
2:00 p.m. 

Program co-sponsored by the LAD Public Re- 
lations Section. 

See LAD Public Relations Section. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION 
DIVISION 


President, Martha Boaz, School of Library 
Science, University of Southern California, 


Los Angeles, Calif; executive secreta, 
Agnes L. Reagan, ALA headquarters. 


Tuesday, June 24 
2:00 p.m. 

Program co-sponsored by Junior Membezs 
Round Table/Association of Americar —- 
brary Schools. 

Presiding, Martha Boaz. 

Business meeting. 

Innovations in Library Education. 

Teaching with MARC Tapes—Pauline Atkas- 
ton, School of Library Science, Syreczse 
University, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Computer Assisted Instruction—Haralee FE- 
son, Department of Computer Assistec 1z- 
struction, Stanford University, Stanfar», 
Calif. 








Legislation Committee 


Chairman, Frank L. Schick, School o? —- 
brary and Information Science, Universiy cf 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Monday, June 23 
8:30 p.m. 

Library Education Legislation Forum. 

Presiding, Frank L. Schick. 

Part I—Discussion of Federal Legislative F~~- 
grams and Their Implementation for Гп=ё- 
tutes, Fellowships, and Research Progvcs 
under the Higher Education Act Titie Г-З 
and the Medical Library Assistance Act. 

Speakers: Ray М. Fry, Paul C. Janaske, Frack 
A Stevens, Division of Library Prograzm, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. =; 
Kurt Cylke, Library and Information Scien--s 
Research Branch, U.S. Office of Educztioa, 
Washington, D.C.; Herbert Fockler, Reseach 
and Training Division, Extramural Progra, 
National Library of Medicine, Bethesda. М1. 

Part II—Status of Library Manpower Dereba- 
ments. 

Speakers: Mary V. Gaver, Graduate School af 
Library Service, Rutgers University, Mew 
Brunswick, N.J.; others to be announced. 





Research Committee 


Chairman, Guy Garrison, Graduate Schco af 
Library Science, Drexel Institute of Techzcl- 
ogy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


5.7 


Momay, June 23 
2:30 p.m. 

Progam co-sponsored by AALS Research 
Cocamittee / Library Research Round Table. 

Preskling, Sister M. Lucille Whalen, School of 
Likrary Science, Immaculate Heart College, 
Loz Angeles, Calif. 

Direcors of two library research projects in 
prezress or recently completed will describe 
the organization, methodology, and results of 
ther work. 

An Iwestigation of the Characteristics of Ultra- 
coe and lis Application to Colleges and 
Üreversities.—Norton Kristy, president, Tech- 
torss, Inc. 

Digusion of Abstracting and Indexing Services 
for Government: Sponsored Research—lIrving 
Kl=mpner, State University of New York, 
Al-any, N.Y. 





Teachers Section 


Ch=irman, Sarah Law Kennerly, Department 
of Library Service, North Texas State Univer- 
sit~, Denton, Tex.; secretary, Budd L. Gam- 
bee School of Library Science, University of 
Noah Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Monday, June 23 
12-15 p.m. 

Lunc-eon. 

Ticke s, $4.75, by advance reservation. Send 
che2k or money order, not later than June 1, 
ра-аЫе to American Library Association, to 
LEO Office, ALA, 50 E. Huron Street, Chi- 
cag», Ill. 60611. Tickets will be sent by mail. 

Presi ing, Sarah Law Kennerly. 

What Does the Library Science Teacher Look 
LiF2?—Vincent Aceto, School of Library Sci- 
enc2, New York State University, Albany, 
N^ 


Discussion. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President, Willard O. Youngs, Seattle Public 
Lik-ary, Seattle, Wash.; executive secretary, 
Eleanor A. Ferguson, ALA headquarters. 


Thursday, June 26 

8:50 a.m. 
Presi-ing, Willard О. Youngs. 
Busiress meeting. 


Reports of committees. 
President's report. 
Inauguration of incoming president, 


Thursday, June 26 
10:00 a.m. 

Program co-sponsored by American Association 
of School Librarians / American Association 
of State Libraries / American Library Trus- 
tee Association / Association of College and 
Research Libraries / Association of Hospital 
and Institution Libraries. 

See American Association of State Libraries. 


Thursday, June 26 
2:00 p.m. 

Program co-sponsored by American Association 
of School Librarians / American Association 
of State Libraries / American Library Trus- 
tee Association / Association of College and 
Research Libraries / Association of Hospital 
and Institution Libraries. 

See American Association of State Libraries. 


Armed Forees Librarians Section 


President, Louise Ligon, Naval Training 
Center, Great Lakes, Ill; secretary, Janelle 
Scoggin, USAFSO Albrook AFB, Canal 
Zone. 


Thursday, June 26 
12:15 p.m. 

Luncheon. 

Tickets, $7.50, at the ALA Central Ticket 
Desk. 

Presiding, Louise Ligon. 

Program to be announced. 


Thursday, June 26 
4:30 p.m. 

Presiding, Louise Ligon. 

Business and membership meeting. 

Recent Activities of the Federal Library Com- 
mittee—Paul Howard, Federal Library Com- 
mittee, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 





REFERENCE SERVICES 
DIVISION 


President, Richard H. Perrine, Library, Rice 
University, Houston, Tex.; executive secre- 
tary, Ruth M. White, ALA headquarters. 


Wednesdy, June 25 
10:00 a.m. 

Program co-sponsored by Information Science 
and Automation Division / Resources and 
Technical Services Division. 

Presiding, Russell Shank, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D.C., and Richard H. Per- 
rine. 

Resources and Services: Expanding Modes oj 
Access. 

Telecommunication Networks: Background and 
Definition—Joseph Becker, EDUCOM. 
Bethesda, Md. 

Library Networks and Library Service—Mary- 
ann Duggan, Industrial Information Ser- 
vice, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Discussion. 

Membership meeting. 

Presentation of the Isadore Gilbert Mudge Ci- 
tation—Wayne M. Hartwell, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Chicago, Ill. 


History Section 


Chairman, Florence B. Murray, School of Li- 
brary Science, University of Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada; secretary, L. Dolores Ryan, 
Cleveland State University Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Tuesday, June 24 
2:00 p.m. 

Presiding, Florence B. Murray, and Robert H. 
Land, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C., program chairman. 

Business meeting. 

Automation and Historical Research. 

Automation and Unpublished Materials for Re- 
search (Archives and Manuscripts) —Frank 
Burke, director of Educational Programs Di- 
vision, National Archives and Records Ser- 
vice, Washington, D.C. 

Automation and Published Materials for Re- 
search (Published Sources, Articles, and 
Monographs)—Lloyd Garrison, editor, Clio 
Press, American Bibliographical Center, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 





RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL 
SERVICES DIVISION 


Vice President and President-Elect, Caro] H. 


Raney, Smithsonian Institution, Washing: a, 
D.C.; executive secretary, to be appointed 


Thursday, June 19, Dennis and 
9:00 a.m. to Shelburne-Emp ess 
Saturday, June 21, Hotels 


12 noon. 
See Preconference Meetings, New Dimens:cas 
in. Ácquisitions. 


Monday, June 23 

^ 4:30 p.m. 

Presiding, Carol H. Raney, Smithsonian Tasti- 
tution, Washington, D.C. 

Membership and business meeting. 

RTSD Section reports. 

Presentation of the Margaret Mann Citatioa. 

Presentation of the Esther J. Piercy Award. 

LAD LOMS Statistics Committee for Techr3- al 
Services—Mrs. Katherine Packer, Schoc. ої 
Library Science, University of Toronto, Cn- 
tario, Canada. 

RTSD Highlights for This Year and Месг— 
Carol H. Raney. 


Wednesday, June 25 
10:00 aan. 

Program co-sponsored by Information Sci:rce 
and Automation Division / Reference sr- 
vices Division. 

See Reference Services Division. 





Acquisitions Section 


Chairman, Allen B. Veaner, Stanford Umver- 
sity Library, Stanford, Calif.; secretary, vs. 
Ruth Graff, Oberlin College Library, Cher- 
lin, Ohio. 


Tuesday, June 24 
2:00 p.m. 

Program co-sponsored by RTSD Catalceng 
and Classification Section / RTSD Reprecuc- 
tion of Library Materials Section / RISD 
Serials Section. 

Presiding, Allen B. Veaner. 

The Crisis in Micropublication—Carl E. Oel- 
son, consultant, Optical and Graphic Image 
Systems, International Business MacLħes 
Corp., San Jose, Calif. 


Reactor panel: Karen Bendorf, Stanford Eni- ` 


versity, Stanford, Calif.; Charles G. LaE eod, 
Jr, Library of Congress, Washington, B—.; 


David С. Nevin, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





Book Catalogs Committee 


Chairman, Ritvars Bregzis, Library, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Maencay, June 23 
$:30 p.m. 

Presicing, Ritvars Bregzis. 

The Computer Based Book Catalog: A Candi- 
aate for Photocomposition—a panel discus- 
siom 

Moderator, Richard DeGennaro, Harvard Uni- 
versity Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

Review of the Presently Available Technology 
and Services—Henry D. Sedgwick, Printout 
Systems, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

The User’s Viewpoint—James L. Dolby, R & D 
Consultants Co., Los Altos, Calif. 


Cataloging and Classification 
Section 


Chazman, Carlyle J. Frarey, School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia University, New 
YorE, N.Y.; secretary, Frances R. Lubovitz, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridze, Mass. 


Thursday, June 19, 
8:30 a.m. to 

Saturday, June 21, 
12:30 p.m. 


Traymore Hotel 


* See Prsconference Meetings, The Subject Anal-” 


ysis 5f Library Materials. 


Tuesday, June 24 
2:0@ p.m. 

Program co-sponsored by RTSD Acquisitions 
Sectbn / RTSD Reproduction of Library 
Materials Section / RTSD Serials Section. 

See RSTD Acquisitions Section. 


Reproduction of Library 
Materials Section 


Chairman, Joseph H. Treyz, Library, Univer- 
sity ef Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; secre- 
tary, Robert C. Sullivan, Library of Con- 
gr2ss Washington, D.C. 


650 


Tuesday, June 24 
2:00 p.m. 

Program co-sponsored by RTSD Acquisitions 
Section / RTSD Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion Section /RTSD Serials Section. 

See RTSD Acquisitions Section. 





Serials Section 


Chairman, Charles C. LaHood, Jr., Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C.; secretary, 
Mrs. Beverly Pfeifer Lynch, Milwaukee, Wis. 


'Tuesday, June 24 
2:00 p.m. 

Program co-sponsored by RTSD Acquisitions 
Section / RTSD Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion Section / RTSD Reproduction of Li- 
brary Materials Section. 

See RTSD Acquisitions Section. 





YOUNG ADULT SERVICES 
DIVISION 


President, Julia M. Losinski, Prince George's 
County Memorial Library, Hyattsville, Md.; 
executive secretary, Ruth W. Tarbox, ALA 
headquarters. 


Monday, June 23 
2:00 p.m. 

Presiding, Julia M. Losinski. 

Is Anybody Listening? 

Panel discussion on reading, non-reading, use 
and non-use of libraries. 

Moderator, Helen Harris, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Md. 

Membership meeting. 

Selected special activities and committee re- 
ports. 

Scoggin Scholarship. 

Introduction of new officers. 


Wednesday, June 25 
12:30 p.m. 

Luncheon. 

Tickets, $5.25, at the ALA Central Ticket 
Desk. 

Presiding, Julia M. Losinski. 

Speaker: Nat Hentoff, author of Our Children 
Are Dying, Jazz Country, A Doctor Among 
the Addicts, and others. 
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Audiovisual Committee 


Chairman, John H. Moriarty, Library, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Sunday, June 22, 
1:00-4:00 p.m. 
Monday, June 23, 
9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 
'Tuesday, June 24, 
12 посп-5:00 p.m. 
Wednesday, June 25, 
9:00 a.m.-2:00 p.m. 
Thursday, June 26, 
9:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. 
Film Potpourri—film showings presented by 
the Film Showings Subcommittee. 
Chairman, Mrs. B. Penny Northern, Kansas 
City Public Library, Mo. 


Tuesday, June 24 

9:30 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 
Cinema Nightcap—special films presentation. 
Cash bar service available. 





Children's Book Council/ALA 


Joint Committee 


Chairman, Anne Izard, Westchester Library 
System, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


Tuesday, June 24 
2:00 p.m. 

Presiding, Anne Izard. 

Why We Are Organized / What We Have Been 
Doing / Where We Can Go From Here. 

Meet children’s book editors and committee 
members at close of meeting. 





Intellectual Freedom Committee 


Chairman, Edwin Castagna, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 


ala committees 


Monday, June 23 
8:00 a.m.-12 noon. 

Part I—Freedom to Read: A Battlefield Керә. 
— Legislation. 

Presiding, Alex P. Allain, attorney at law, J= 
anerette, La. 

Speaker: Charles Rembar, author of The Ex 
0f Obscenity (Random House). 

Mr. Rembar’s talk will focus on the шей— 
pieces of pertinent national legislation zrx- 
the decisions of the Supreme Court inch 
ing, but not limited to, obscenity. 

Reactor panel will include an educator, рі 
lisher, librarian, and a citizen. 

Moderator, Peter Jennison, executive direc:cr. 
National Book Committee, New York, N.Y. 

Discussion. 

Part II—Freedom to Read: A Battlefield "= 
port—The Possibility for an ALA &ирыс? 
Fund and Program of Action. 

Presiding, Edwin Castagna. 

At the 1968 Kansas City Conference, the Irt > 
lectual Freedom Committee was directed. 27 
Council to conduct a study of the legal 
and feasibility of developing a support nd 
for librarians who are fired or forced to ze- 
sign in defense of intellectual freedom. Ге 
second part of the charge asked the Com - 
tee to consider the possibility of establisFisz 
a program of action to be used in герат. 15 
institutions violating the spirit of the Lib-—y 
Bill of Rights. The results of the study алі 
suggestions for further action will be 2 .- 
sented. 

Presentation of the possibility for a sup»--t 
fund and program of action—Eli M. Obcl=, 
Library, Idaho State University, Росаї:1 з, 
Ida.; Edwin Jackson, Hartford Public 3- 
brary, Hartford, Conn. 

Panel: Representatives of groups having s&rz.- 
lar types of programs will relate their expe- 
ences with such programs. 

Discussion and questions. 


Wednesday, June 25 


8:0 a.m.-12 noon. 

Ра: :II—fFreedom to Read: A Battlefield Re- 
po-——The Censor Knocks. 

Presizing, Homer L. Fletcher, Vallejo Public 
Lik-ary, Vallejo, Calif. 

How Does One React When the Censor Stands 
in Front of Him? / What Are the Tactics 
Cu-rently Being Used by Would-Be Censors? 
‚ hat Charges are Being Leveled? 

Persces who have recently been involved in 
cor.rontations will share their experiences 
tarcugh brief, formal papers, through role 
rlaring, and in open discussion. 





Merebership Committee 


Chairman, Mrs. Allie Beth Martin, Tulsa 
Cit--County Library System, Tulsa, Okla. 


Suneéay, June 22 
2:00 p.m. 

Program co-sponsored by Junior Members 
Fownd Table. 

See J nior Members Round Table 


Moaday, June 23 
2:@) p.m. 

Open rearing sponsored by the Subcommittee 
to Scudy the ALA Dues Structure. 

Chzirnan, Frank B. Sessa, Graduate School of 
Libcary and Information Science, University 
of Fittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ALA members are asked to offer final reactions 
ta end suggestions for revision of the ALA 
daes structure before the Subcommittee sub- 
wit- its recommendations to the ALA Council 
and Membership. 





American Library History 
Round Table 


Caazman, Wayne Shirley, Wentworth Insti- 
tute. Boston, Mass.; secretary, Louis Shores, 
L:brary School, Florida State University, 
'TalEhassee, Fla. 





National Library Week Committee 


Chairman, Mrs. Lillian M. Bradshaw, Dallas 
Public Library, Dallas, Tex. 


Monday, June 23 
2:00 p.m. 

Presiding, Mrs. Lillian M. Bradshaw. 

National Library Week: A Relevant Voice for 
Library Development. 

Speaker: Stewart L. Udall, Board Chairman, 
The Overview Group, and former Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Presentation of Grolier National Library Week 
Award and report from NLW headquarters 
— Peter Jennison, executive director, Na- 
tional Book Committee, New York, N.Y. 





President's Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped: Li- 
brary Committee 


Chairman, Robert S. Bray, Division for the 
Blind and Physically Handicapped, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


Thursday, June 26 
8:30 p.m. 

Program co-sponsored by Association of Hospi- 
tal and Institution Libraries / Information 
Science and Automation Division / Library 
Administration Division / Library Service to 
the Blind Round Table. 

See Library Administration Division. 


round tables 





Monday, June 23 

4:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Wayne Shirley. 
Program to be announced. 





Exhibits Round Table 


Chairman, Elizabeth A. Geiser, R. R. Bowker 
Co., New York, N.Y.; secretary, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth P. Nichols, Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 
Inc., New York, N.Y. 


Sunday, June 22 
5:00 p.m. 


Cocktail hour—cash bar. 


Sunday, June 22 
6:00 p.m. 

Dinner. 

Tickets, $12 each or $110 for a table of ten, by 
advance reservation. For advance reservation 
send check or money order, payable to ALA 
Exhibits Round Table, to Alexandra Whit- 
ney, Henry Z. Walck, Inc., 19 Union Square 
West, New York, N.Y., 10003. 

Presiding, Elizabeth A. Geiser. 

Special guest entertainer and master of cere- 
monies—Art Buchwald, syndicated colum- 
nist, TV and recording star, and author of 
And Then I Told the President. 

Music during cocktails and dinner by the Paul 
Mann and Miss America Pageant Strings. 


Tuesday, June 24 

2:00 p.m. 
Presiding, Elizabeth A. Geiser. 
Business meeting. 


Wednesday, June 25 
8:00 a.m. 

Program sponsored by ERT Standards Com- 
mittee. 

Chairman, Donald W. Kohlstedt, Grand Rapids 
Public Library, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Workshop on state library associations exhib- 
its, arrangements, communications, and how 
they may be improved. 





International Relations 


Round Table 


Chairman, Joseph F. Shubert, State Library, 
Columbus, Ohio; secretary, Elizabeth Lind- 
sey, Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 


Tuesday, June 24 
5:00 p.m. 
Reception for visiting foreign librarians. 
Tickets, $3, at the ALA Central Ticket Desk. 
Visiting foreign librarians may pick up free 
tickets from the IRRT table located near the 


ALA Registration Desk in the Conventip- 
Hall lobby. 


Wednesday, June 25 
4:30 p.m. 

Presiding, Joseph F. Shubert. 

Perspective on Library Developments—frera 
IRRT area chairmen. 

Near and Middle East—Frank McGowan, —- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Southeast Asia—Donald Clay Johnson, Y.-E 
University Libraries, New Haven, Conn. 

East Asia—Lillie Kleven, USIA, Washingt £, 
D.C. 

Latin America—William V. Jackson, Gradu.te 
School of Library and Information Sciens , 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Africa—Irving Lieberman, School of Librari.r- 
ship, University of Washington, Seat: 
Wash. 

Election of officers. 


Thursday, June 26 
4:30 p.m. 

Program co-sponsored by Children's Servizss 
Division. 

Presiding, Anne Pellowski, Information Cer-«r 
on Children's Cultures, UNICEF, New Ycr=, 
N.Y. 

Library Services to Children in Other Cows- 
tries. Words and pictures focus on the асїсы- 
ties of the International Federation of Ti- 
brary Associations / International Board cn 
Books for Young People / World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teaching Pro ©- 
sion. 





Junior Members Round Table 


Chairman, Glenn Miller, Genesee County Ii- 
brary, Flint, Mich.; secretary, Jean Eversm, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Sunday, June 22 
2:00 p.m. 

Program co-sponsored by the Membersrp 
Committee. 

Presiding, Glenn Miller. 

Orientation—information for those attenciag 
their first ALA Conference, for new ALA 
members, JMRT members, and ALA mea- 
bers eligible for JMRT membership. 

Speaker: Foster Mohrhardt, Council on Li- 
brary Resources, Ine., Washington, D-2., 
past ALA president. 

Round table discussions with ALA Resorrze 
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2ecole on getting the greatest benefit from 
Zoaference attendance and ALA member- 
shiz. 


Monday, June 23 
5:20 p.m. 

Dinner. Cocktail hour (cash bar) at 5:30 p.m. 

Tickes, $6.50, by advance reservation. Send 
che-k or money order, payable to. American 
Libzary Association, to John D. Haskell, Uni- 
ver-ty of Maryland Library, 5401 Wilkens 
Avenue, Baltimore, Md., 21228. 

Presi-ling, Glenn Miller. 

Evenr:g with exhibitors—an opportunity for 
at-Ength discussions with well known exhibi- 
tor 

Some Rabble to Rouse—Richard Moses, for- 
me-Ty of the “High John" experimental neigh- 
borzood library project of the University of 
Wa-yland, School of Library and Information 
Ser-ices. 


Tuesday, June 24 
2:C) p.m. 

Program co-sponsored by Library Education 
Div sion. 

See ГЭгагу Education Division. 


Thursday, June 26 

8:59 p.m. 
Sponsurship of President's Program. 
See P^ssident's Program. 





Librzry Research Round Table 


Chairman, James Krikelas, Library School, 
UnFersity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; sec- 
rsta-y, Mrs. Barbara Slanker, Library Re- 
search Center, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
IH. 


Monday, June 23 
2:00 p.m. 

Progrzn co-sponsored by AALS Research 
Committee / LED Research Committee. 

See LAD Research Committee. 


Wedresday, June 25 
4:3 p.m. 

Presid.ag, James Krikelas. 

Memb-rship and business meeting for the adop- 
tion of a proposed constitution and bylaws, 
and -he first election of officers and directors. 
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Library Service to the Blind 
Round Table 


Chairman, Howard Haycraft, The H. W. Wil- 
son Co., Bronx, N.Y.; secretary, Helen Can- 
non, Wolfner Library for the Blind, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


. Wednesday, June 25 


10:00 a.m. 

Presiding, Howard Haycraft. 

What Reading Has Meant to Me——Harold Rus- 
sell, chairman, The President's Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Panel discussion. 


Wednesday, June 25 
12 noon. 

Francis Joseph Campbell Award Luncheon. 

Tickets, $4.75, by advance reservation and at 
the ALA Central Ticket Desk. For advance 
reservation send check or money order (until 
June 1) to Adeline Franzel, New Jersey Li- 
brary for the Blind and Handicapped, 1700 
Calhoun Street, Trenton, N.J., 08638. 

Presiding, Howard Haycraft. 

Presentation of 1969 Campbell Citation and 
Medal—Robert S. Bray, Division for the 
Blind and Physically Handicapped, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Musical performance. 


Thursday, June 26 
8:30 p.m. 

Program co-sponsored by Association of Hospi- 
tal and Institution Libraries / Information 
Science and Automation Division / Library 
Administration Division / President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handicapped: 
Library Committee. 

See Library Administration Division. 





Social Responsibilities of Libraries 
Round Table 


Chairman, William T. DeJohn, Missouri 
State Library, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Tuesday, June 24 
00 p.m. 
Presiding, William T. DeJohn. 
Program chairman, Patricia Schuman, Library, 
New York City Community College, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 


ALA BULLETIN May 1969 


The Failure of Libraries: A Call to Action. 

Introduction—Kenneth Duchac, Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library, Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


Moderator, Major Owens, commissioner, Com- 
munity Development Agency of the Human 
Resources Administration of the City of New 
York, former Brownsville Community Coor- 
dinator, Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Speakers: John H. Black, Student Association 
Council, School of Library Service, Columbia 
University, New York, N.Y.; Geraldine 
Clark, Bureau of Libraries, New York City 
Board of Education, N.Y.; William E. 
Hinchliff, Media Services, Federal City Col- 
lege, Washington, D.C.; Don Roberts, WAVE 
Project, Point Richmond, Richmond, Calif. 

Discussion period. 


Thursday, June 26 

4:30 p.m. 
Presiding, William T. DeJohn. 
Business meeting. 








Association of American 


Library Schools 


President, Rev. J. J. Kortendick, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D.C.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Alan M. Rees, Case Western 
Reserve University Libraries, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Tuesday, June 24 
2:00 p.m. 
Program co-sponsored by Junior Members 
Round Table / Library Education Division. 
See Library Education Division. 





Music Library Association 


President, Walter Gerboth, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, N.Y.; executive secretary, 


Staff Organizations Round Table 


Chairman, Ann Newman, Emeline Fairbar ks 
Memorial Library, Terre Haute, Ind.; secrz- 
tary, Robert E. Furlong, Fig Garden Librar”, 
Fresno, Calif. 


Tuesday, June 24 
4:30 p.m. 

Presiding, Ann Newman. 

Presentation of the issues from two points -Í 
view: the library which is unionized and -be 
library which is not unionized—speakers tc Le 
announced. 


Thursday, June 26 
8:00 a.m. 

Breakfast. 

Tickets at the ALA Central Ticket Desk. 

Presiding, Ann Newman. 

Handling Staff Problems through the Staff s- 
sociation—a panel discussion. 

Speakers to be announced. 


affiliated organizations 


William J. Weichlein, School of Music, si- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Thursday, June 26 
8:30 a.m. 

Registration. 

Coffee hour. 


Thursday, June 26 
10:00 a.m. 

Presiding, Ruth Watanabe, Sibley Music Li- 
brary, Eastman School of Music, Roche-er, 
N.Y. 

So You Have Musical Recordings in You Li- 
brary—Now What? 

Speakers to be announced. 


Thursday, June 26 
2:00 p.m. 
Presiding, Olga Buth, Ohio State Unive sty, 


wwe 


iccumbus, Ohio. 
Orgczizing and Servicing a Record Collection. 
Spez ers to be announced. 


Thuesday, June 26 
4=0 p.m. 

Рго аш sponsored by Association of Recorded 
Soznd Collections, Phillip Miller, New York, 
W.=., president. 

Аг: зай Record Collections. 

Sp2aers to be announced. 


Fridzy, June 27 
1230 p.m. 

Luncceon. 

Speazex: Edward Waters, Music Division, Li- 
brecy of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


Fr:dey, June 27 


5:70 p.m. 





ADVATICE REGISTRATION 


ALA members and others who wish to register 
in adzance for the ALA Conference are re- 
minded that an advance registration form ap- 
peared in the April issue of the ALA Bulletin, 
page =21. Only registrations at the weekly rate 
will k= accepted, as follows: personal members 
(paid. or 1969) at $15; all others at $30. Reg- 
istratimn forms must be mailed by May 31, and 
those -0stmarked before May 31 will be an- 
swerec. by mail. Those postmarked later will be 
helc -r processing at the Conference. Dele- 
gates zho have registered in advance (before 
Ma; £-) need only present the attendance card 
to the-clerk at the registration desk to recieve a 
Confe-2nce kit and badge. 


Note: The advance registration form does not 
cover =reconference meetings. 
BUILDENG CRITIQUES FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Librarans interested in having a critique of 


ze 


Presiding, Mary Wallace, Wellesley College, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Library Buildings and Equipment for Music 
Collections: Expectations and Realities. 

Speakers to be announced. 





Theatre Library Association 


President, Louis A. Rachow, Walter Hampden 
Memorial Library, New York, N.Y.; secre- 
tary, Dorothy L. Swerdlove, Theatre Collec- 
tion, New York Public Library, N.Y. 


Thursday, June 26 
2:00 p.m. 

Presiding, Louis A. Rachow. 

Speaker: Marian Spitzer, screen writer and 
novelist, author of The Palace. 

Additional pxogram to be announced. 


conference notes 





their building plans made at the Atlantic City 
Conference, and who have not yet engaged a 
library consultant, should write now to Jasper 
H. Wright, chairman, LAD BES Architecture 
Committee for Public Libraries, at the Public 
Library, 122 W. Wayne Street, South Bend, Ind., 
46601. Private critiques by qualified librarians 
with building experience will be scheduled dur- 
ing the Conference on the basis of demand. 


CENTRAL TICKET DESK 


As a convenience for Conference delegates, an 
ALA Central Ticket Desk will be located in the 
Convention Hall lobby near the Conference 
Registration Desk. The ticket desk may be used 
by official groups during the Conference for the 
sale of tickets for open breakfast, luncheon, 
dinner, and other social functions. Those re- 
sponsible for such functions who wish to make 
use of this facility should request additional in- 
formation from the Conference Arrangements 
Office, ALA Headquarters, Chicago. 
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CINEMA. NIGHTCAP 


A special films presentation will take place on 
Tuesday, June 24, from 9:30 p.m. to 12:30 a.m. 
Further details will appear in the Official Pro- 
gram. 


CONFERENCE REGISTRATION FEES 


Registration fees for the Conference are as fol- 
lows: full week—$15 to members and $30 to 
nonmembers; daily fee—$6 to members and 
$12 to nonmembers. To be eligible for the $15 
and $6 rates, members must present their 1969 
ALA personal membership card at the time of 
registration. Special fees of $5 for the week or 
$2 per day will be available to library school 
students indicating their status when register- 
ing. The Registration Desk will open on Sun- 
day, June 22, at 10:00 a.m. 
See also advance registration. 


DELTA KAPPA GAMMA SOCIETY 
INTERNATIONAL 


The Delta Kappa Gamma Society International 
plans to hold a breakfast on Tuesday, June 24, 
at 8:00 a.m. Mrs. Margaret Abel, international 
representative, will be the speaker. Full details 
will appear in the Official Program. 


EXHIBITS 


Exhibits will be located on two levels in the 
Convention Hall—the Street or Lower Level, 
and the Boardwalk level. Show hours are: 
Sunday, June 22, 10:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. 
Monday, June 23, 9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 
"Tuesday, June 24, 9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 
Wednesday, June 25, 9:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. 
Thursday, June 26, 9:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. 
Tearing down of exhibits will begin at 4:00 
p.m. on Thursday, June 26. 


EXHIBIT AWARDS 


In the interest of improving exhibits and creat- 
ing more interest in the booth displays, the Ex- 
hibits Round Table has established four awards 
for outstanding exhibits to be presented an- 
nually at the ALA Conference. À committee of 
three librarians will serve as judges and will 
select the four winners on the basis of the fol- 
lowing criteria: overall exhibit planning, cre- 
ativeness, and attractiveness. The four awards 
will be presented at the Exhibits Round Table 
dinner on Sunday, June 22, 6:00 p.m.; two for 


single booths and two for multiple booths, m= 
in each category for book and non-book exhibzs- 

The competition is not restricted to EET 
members; it is open to all exhibitors. 


FILM POTPOURRI 


The ALA Audiovisual Committee, Film Show- 
ing Subcommittee, has planned, as part of t= 
ALA annual conference, an exhibition of 16ru— 
films. The exhibition is scheduled for Sunda~ 
June 22, through Thursday, June 26. The pa.- 
pose of the program is to provide scheduled =r. 
tertainment, information and previewing opp“ 
tunities for librarians attending the Cont 
ence. 

The selection committee for Film Potpor-: 
includes George Holloway, Regional Film Cen 
ter, Free Library of Philadelphia, Nancy Sa- 
der, Vineland Public Library, N.J.; Mrs. SeExx 
P. Kessler, Gloucester City Library, N.J., агт 
Mrs. B. Penny Northern, Film Departmert 
Kansas City Public Library, Mo., chairmar - 
the Film Showing Subcommittee. 

The deadline date for filing an applicat. 
for showing was March 1, 1969. 


FOREIGN LIBRARIANS RECEPTION 


The traditional reception for foreign librarims 
will be held on Tuesday, June 24, beginning x: 
5:00 p.m. Free tickets will be available for c 
eign visitors and can be picked up at the IRE ^ 
table located near the ALA Registration [=== 
in the Convention Hall lobby. Tickets, $3, ~Il 
also be on sale at the ALA Central Ticket C=: = 
for other delegates who may wish to attend. 


ALA GROUP INSURANCE PLAN 


Representatives of the ALA Group Insurac= 
Plan are stationed at Booth 144 in the Con-e- 
tion Hall, Boardwalk level. Here members zew 
obtain information on the numerous plan: rf 
insurance available to ALA personal members. 
These plans include income protection, сг. 
talization, major medical, Medicare Supy-:- 
ment, and group life insurance. 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Н you have not already made hotel reservat. стз 
for the Conference, please refer to the Јап-=ту 
1969 issue of the ALA Bulletin, which contaxs 
a list of hotels and motels, rates, a map of Же 
Conference area, and a tear-out postcard “=r 
use in making reservations. Reservation <23- 


quesz for preconference institutes will be ac- 
ceptex. up to May 1; requests for the Confer- 
ence Teek will be accepted up to June 9. 


IDEA DAY 


Well Enown illustrators, designers, editors, and 
authccs will be present in the Convention Hall 
оп IZA Day, Wednesday, June 25, 9:30 a.m. 
to 2:2) p.m. Delegates are invited to meet and 
talk ith many of the interesting people in the 
publ£&aing industry. 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


The “atellectual Freedom Committee and the 
Office for Intellectual Freedom is sponsoring 
an exLibit in Booth 819 located on the Board- 
walk Evel of Convention Hall. The display con- 
sists тї materials—found only occasionally in 
libram=s—from the polemic fringes of political 
thong. Writings are included from the left of 
cen:e- right of center, the peace movement, the 
civil —ghts movement, and the underground 
press. 

Mr William D. North, ALA's legal counsel 
will t= at the booth on IDEA Day, Wednesday, 
June 25, to discuss aspects of intellectual free- 
dom znd its attendant problems. While Mr. 
Nortk cannot provide a defense for specific 
pro»lens, he can indicate the legality of ac- 
tions seing considered or undertaken in de- 
fendir z intellectual freedom. 

МечтЉегѕ of state intellectual freedom com- 
mittee and ALA staff will be available during 
the rezular exhibit hours to answer questions, 
discu problems, and provide information and 
literare. 


THE -NTERNATIONAL LOOK 


The [rernational Book Exhibit will be located 
on th— Boardwalk level of the exhibit area in 
Convetion Hall. It is being presented by the 
A. P Wales Organization of London, and 
among those represented are publishers from 
Auszrz, Belgium, Germany, Great Britain, Is- 
rael, Ely, and Japan. 

Апстзег international feature is the Euro- 


pean zquipment display, also located on the 
Board~alk level. 


ІВ ЖҮ SCHOOL REUNIONS 


Wedn-_day, June 25, has been designated by 
the At. intic City Conference Program Commit- 


tee as the official day for library school re- 
unions during the Conference. The following 
schools have indicated that they plan to hold 
reunions: 
Atlanta, California, Case Western Reserve, 
Catholic, Chicago, Columbia, Denver, Drexel, 
Emory, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Michigan, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pea- 
body, Pittsburgh, Pratt, Rosary, Rutgers, 
Simmons, St. Catherine, Syracuse, Texas, 
Washington, Western Michigan, Wisconsin. 
In addition to the information which will be 
sent to alumni groups by their respective 
schools, details about time, place, type of fune- 
tion, and how tickets may be acquired will be 
given in the Official Program. 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 


The Library Technology Program's exhibit is 
located in Booths 831-33-35, Boardwalk level, 
Convention Hall. The exhibit depicts LTP’s ac- 
tivities through the use of photographs, draw- 
ings, and other materials. LTP staff will answer 
questions, demonstrate equipment and supplies 
the program has developed, and display LTP 
publieations. LTP is sponsoring the adjoining 
European Equipment Show. 


NAPAC 


A report to participants in the National Pro- 
gram for Acquisitions and Cataloging will be 
given at a meeting to be held on Tuesday, June 
24, at 8:00 a.m. Edmond L. Applebaum, Ac- 
quisitions and Overseas Operations, Processing 
Department, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C., is the presiding chairman. 


OFFICE FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Library Research Clearinghouse, a func- 
tion of ALA’s Office for Research and Develop- 
ment, gathers information on research being 
done by the library and related professions. In- 
formation about reseach projects now in prog- 
ress and planned for the future is especially 
desired. The Clearinghouse is also interested in 
learning about research projects that have been 
recently completed, particularly if the reports 
resulting from the projects have not been 
widely disseminated to the profession. Forrest 
F. Carhart, Jr., director of the Office for Re- 
search and Development, will have his head- 
quarters during the Conference in the ALA of- 
fices in the Shelburne-Empress Hotel. 


PRECONFERENCE INSTITUTES AND WORK- 
SHOPS 


Delegates planning to attend any of the pre- 
conference institutes and workshops should be 
sure to read the specific instructions given for 
each meeting regarding registering and hotel 
room reservations. See the January 1969 ALA 
Bulletin, and Preconference Meetings, pages 
629-35, of this issue. 


PLACEMENT CENTER 


The U.S. Employment Service, in cooperation 


with its affiliated State Employment Security. 


agencies and by arrangement with the New 
Jersey State Employment Services, will provide 
placement service during the Conference. This 
service will be available on: 

Sunday, June 22, 10:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. 

Monday, June 23, 9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 

"Tuesday, June 24, 9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 

Wednesday, June 25, 9:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. 

Thursday, June 26, 9:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. 

Those who plan to attend the Conference and 
wish to utilize the Employment Service facili- 
ties should note the procedures outlined below. 

Advance registration. Deadline, June 2. Ex- 
perience indicates that both employers and ap- 
plicants can be served most effectively when va- 
cancies and applications for positions are regis- 
tered in advance. Most of the local Employ- 
ment Service offices have the appropriate forms 
and will assist in their preparation. 

Employers. list vacancies at your nearest 
State Employment Service local office no later 
than June 2, requesting that they be for- 
warded to the annual ALA Conference. Provide 
adequate descriptions of academic and experi- 
ence requirements, position content, and oppor- 
tunities for professional growth. The policy of 
the U.S. Employment Service prohibits the ac- 
ceptance of a job order which bears discrimi- 
natory specifications in respect to race, creed, 
color, or national origin. 

Applicants. Register at your neaxest Employ- 
ment Service office no later than June 2, re- 
questing that your application be forwarded to 
the ALA Conference placement center. Provide 
adequate details of your academic achievement 
and experience. Be sure to specify the cities, 
states, and/or regions in which you will con- 
sider offers of employment; mention the mini- 
mum salary desired. 

Activating advance registrations at the cen- 
ter. Please contact the Conference placement 
center immediately on arrival to confirm adv- 


ance registrations and to furnish conference zc- 
dresses. 

Registraton at the center. Initial regist — 
tions will be taken at the center as an acco 
modation to those employers and applicants 
who were unable to register in advance. Thee 
who cannot attend the conference and мло 
wish to avail themselves of the Conference 
placement service may apply for the service- et 
the nearest local office of their State Empl- 
ment Service. Their orders or application foras 
will also be forwarded to the Conference plaze- 
ment center where they will be made availa_E 
for review by employers or applicants. Indiv.c- 
uals indicating an interest in applications -œ 
orders of those not in attendance will be ~- 
quested to establish direct contact by cor-— 
spondence. 

Follow-up. Employer and applicant regist-: - 
tion will be returned to appropriate offices cf 
the State Employment Services for follow- 
on conference referrals or subsequent recrtr- 
ment and referral assistance, if desired. 


REGISTRATION 


The Conference registration desk will be 1.- 

cated in the Convention Hall lobby. Hours ef 

registration will be: 
Sunday, June 22, 10:00 a.m.-7:30 p.m. 
Monday, June 23, 8:30 a.m.-7:00 p.m. 
Tuesday, June 24, 8:30 a.m.-7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday, June 25, 8:30 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 
Thursday, June 26, 8:30 a.m.-4:00 p.m. 
Friday, June 27, 8:30-10:30 a.m. 

See also advance registration. 


SIX-DIVISION PROGRAM 


The barriers to interlibrary cooperation will be 
discussed and, hopefully, demolished in а iz- 
Division program at the ALA Conference n 
Atlantic City. The program “Mobilizing Li- 
brary Resources for Service," will be held cn 
Thursday, June 26, from 10:00 a.m..12 n. cn 
and 2:00-4:00 p.m. in the Convention Eel 
Ballroom. 

Sponsoring ALA Divisions are the Ámeri-zn 
Association of School Librarians, the Ameri-zn 
Association of State Libraries, the Amerizen 
Library Trustee Association, the Associatior 3f 
College and Research Libraries, the Asso -B- 
tion of Hospital and Institution Libraries, . rd 
the Public Library Association. 

To identify the barriers to development 5f 
cooperative activities among libraries of ell 
types, the ALA in the fall of 1968 organz-d 


ten cre-day meetings in different sections of 
the ccuntry, where librarians and others dis- 
cussec. the reasons why total library resources 
have cot been mobilized to meet the needs of 
the u er. The forty-six barriers identified at 
these -neetings form the basis for attack at the 
Atlantic City meeting. 

The program will open with a discussion of 
the sceial and economic reasons for mobiliz- 
ing; a symposium will approach the barriers as 
categcrized into psychological, legal and ad- 
ministrative, and lack of information and ex- 
perieme. After a summarization of the morning 
sessio-, the afternoon meeting will place the 
spotlight on “New Ways Around Old Barriers,” 
featurmg a group of young people. The pro- 
gram will conclude with a commitment to the 
develoment of leadership in mobilizing re- 
source. 

A paper listing the barriers and delineating 
solaticns, raising pertinent questions, and dis- 
cussinz the future of interlibrary cooperation is 
availasle as background reading for the 
Confe -ence session. The author is Orin Nolting, 
exectlave director emeritus of the International 
City Managers’ Association, and for twenty- 


ment. Delegates expecting to attend this special 
six-Division session may request a copy of the 
paper after May 1 from Phyllis Maggeroli, spe- 
cial programs coordinator, ALA, 50 E. Huron 
Street, Chicago, Ш., 60611. 


SUB-LIBRARIAN SCION OF THE B.S.1. 


The Sub-Librarian Scion of the B.S.I. in ALA, 
the Sherlockian group of librarians, is plan- 
ning to hold a luncheon during the ALA 
Conference (the group's third annual meet- 
ing), on Tuesday, June 24, the location to be 
announced later, Árrangements are being han- 
dled by John Bennett Shaw, trustee, State Li- 
brary, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL BOOK ASSOCIATION 


The Women's National Book Association will 
hold a reception on Sunday, June 22, from 
3:00-5:00 p.m., to bring together members of 
the organization from local chapters as well as 
potential members. Mrs. Anne J. Richter, R. R. 
Bowker Co., New York, N.Y., is the national 


seven zears managing editor of Public Manage- president. Li 





THE READER'S DIGEST 


THE READER'S DIGEST 





For people who can't see easily, Xerox makes the Digest 
2 times easier to digest. 

What you're reading easily now, many partially sighted people 
find impossible. But you can help them by ordering the enlarged 
edition of the Reader's Digest. A year's subscription is $48.60. 
Six months $25.65. Епсіоѕе`а check or we can bill you later. 
Whichever you prefer. Discounts are available for multiple 
subscriptions. 

If you find the Digest easy reading, why not help the less for- 
tunate see it the same way. 

Write to: Xerox Systems Center, Dept. 5 P.O. Box 3300, Grand 
Central Station, New York, New York 10017. 


XEROX 


XEROX 15 A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF XEROX CORPORATION. 
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makes а smooth 
operating library 


W These Worden installations give you an 
idea of the wide choice of equipment avail- 
able to equip a modern learning resources 
center. Use the experienced assistance of 
our Design Service to help you 

plan your library. EE 


THE WORDEN COMPANY 
HOLLAND, MICH. 49423 
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by Marjorie E. Weissman 


May marks the 10th anniversary of the Li- 
brary Technology Program of the American Li- 
brary Association. In a statement issued on the 
occasion, Forrest F. Carhart, Jr., director of the 
Library Technology Program, said, “I am proud 
of the accomplishments of the Library Technol- 
ogy Program over the past ten years. LTP has, I 
believe, made many worthwhile contributions to 
the library community in the areas of testing, re- 
search, publishing, invention, standards, and 
product evaluation." 

“In a profession," he continued, "that ten 
years ago, had few guidelines or tools available 
to help the librarian make decisions on technical 
matters, LTP has made a significant impact. Its 
work is now known in many countries of the 
world—as nearby as Canada, as distant as Aus- 
tralia. It gives assistance and information free— 
and freely—to all who seek its help, whether it 
concerns a $1000 expenditure on audiovisual 
equipment, or the manufacture of rustproof 
paper clips.” 

Carhart recalled that the idea of a technical 
project to serve the needs of the library world 
originated with the Council on Library Re- 
sources Inc., and out of this idea grew a pro- 
posal that the Council undertake a research-test- 
ing-standardization program in the field of li- 
brary supplies, equipment, and systems. A grant 
of $136,395 from the Council transformed the 
idea into a reality on May 1, 1959. 

“How well the idea and the reality have ma- 
tured is seen today in the range of LTP's activi- 
ties,” continued Carhart. “They encompass an in- 
formation service, a subscription service, the de- 
velopment of standards, product development 
and testing, publishing and international cooper- 
ation. 

*On this tenth anniversary of the Library 
Technology Program, I am particularly proud 
that we have been able to stimulate industry to 
bring to the market place products that answer 
the needs of librarians. We have done this in 
many ways, from speeches and informal talks, to 
marketing our own LTP inventions. I am proud, 
too, of Library Technology Reports, that every 
two months brings to subscribers much impor- 
tant information about products, and current 
technological news of interest to librarians. Its 
impact on the profession and on the library 
equipment and supplies manufacturing industry 
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has been considerable. bringing with it an 
awareness by both groups of the need for better 
quality products and more intelligent purchas- 
ing." 

“In another area," he stated, “we have made 
considerable progress in techniques of evaluating 
equipment and supplies in order to determine 
appropriate levels of performance and durabil- 
ity." 

Carhart said that he was proud of reaching 
the point where we support, with our own efforts, 
57 per cent of our operating budget, and 29 per 
cent of research costs. At the beginning, 100 per 
cent of Library Technology Program support 
came from the Council on Library Resources, Inc. 

Carhart added, “I must acknowledge. grate- 
fully, the assistance given by the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Library Technology Program. Over 
the years, we have benefitted from both the 
sound advice of committee members, and their 
considerable goodwill." 

*Finally," said Carhart, ^I am proud of the 
Library Technology staff. From the beginning we 
have had a dedicated and intelligent staff always 
working in behalf of the Program. Together with 
the library profession itself, they have made suc- 
cess possible." 


European Equipment Show 

LTP is the sponsor of the European Equipment 
Show. the first such event to be held as part of the 
ALA Annual Conference. Seven countries will ex- 
hibit products from Europe in ten booths in the 
area adjoining the LTP booth. Plan to visit our 


foreign friends on your way to see LTP. L1 





MAGAZINE FILES 


Eight colorful styles promote neatness 
and order, save filing and finding time, 
make expensive space go farther. See 
these and 4,000 more library items in our 
Catalog No. 11. If you don’t have a copy, 
write THE HIGHSMITH 


CO., INC., Fort 
Atkinson, Wis. 
53538. 

Dept. ALA 
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Visit Booth 818 
1969 
ALA 


Conference 


ONGRESSIONAL 


UARTERLY 


Publishers of 


Two non-duplicating systems of 


documented research in current events 
@ EDITORIAL RESEARCH REPORTS 
@ CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY SERVICE 


Reference books 





THE TIMES 
HERE IS A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY TO PURCHASE 
CONSTANTLY SCARCER-GETTING VOLUMES 


— BOUND — 


OF 
THE TIMES 
— LONDON — 
1834, January-June; 1839, January-April; 1841, January-August; 1845, May-August; 1848, Oc:ober-December; 

1850, January-March; 1851, April-June; 1852, July-September; 1853, July-December; 1855, October-December; 

1856, July-September, 
AS WELL AS A PRACTICALLY COMPLETE SET FULLY COVERING THE PERIOD 
1864 (July) TO 1961 
except for only 1940, 1943, 1944, 1953 (July-September) 
at 
$15.00 
PER MONTH 
Ex Warehouse—unpacked 
ISSUES ARE BOUND IN TWO MONTHLY, QUARTERLY, HALF YEARLY, AND ANNUAL VOLUMES AS THEY COME 
— WHILE STOCKS LAST — 

FURTHER YEARS MAY BE AVAILABLE FROM TIME TO TIME TO WHICH END YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 
ALSO AVAILABLE: 
PALMER'S INDEX TO THE TIMES'' 1790-1941 (JUNE) ON MICROFILM 
COVERING THE COMPLETE ISSUED PERIOD OF THIS WORK, IT MAY NOW BE SUPPLIED ON PANCHROMATIC 

FIRE RESISTANT 35mm SAFETY FILM, COMPLETE IN 21 REELS AT; THE SET, ...$795.00 
ANYONE OF THESE REELS CAN ALSO BE SUPPLIED INDIVIDUALLY—DETAILS ON REQUEST 
ORIGINAL BOUND QUARTERLY VOLUMES AS WELL AS REPRINT VOLUMES CAN ALSO BE OFFERED IF REQUIRED. 


ALSO: 


GREAT BRITAIN. PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. HANSARD LORDS AND COMMONS. CUMULATIVE CLOTH BOUND 
VOLUMES ALL SERIES—MANY VOLUMES AVAILABLE AT $19.50 EACH 


H. PORDES 


PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER 
529 B, FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3. ENGLAND TELEPHONE: 01-435 9878 
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publications checklist 
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(The jollowing publications of interest to the pro- 
fession have been received in the Bulletin office. The 
materials are then. forwarded to the headquarters li- 
brary for possible inclusion in their collection.) 


Schiller. Anita R. Characteristics of Professional 
Personnel in College and University Libraries. 
1969. Springfield, Illinois, State Library. 118 
рр.. paper. No price provided. 

Miss Schiller is a research associate at the University 
of Illinois Library Research Center. The survey re- 
port is based on the responses of 2282 individuals, or 
93 per cent of 2459 sampled full-time employees in 
United States college and university libraries. 
Some of the findings are interesting. One-third of 
the librarians have less than five years of service and 
one-half have less than ten years of service. And 
women looking for ammunition on the discrimination 
against them in academic libraries will find an arsenal 
here. 


McHarg, Alison and Phillips, Sally, eds. & com- 
pilers. Directory of Rhodesian Libraries. 1969. 
Salisbury, National Archives of Rhodesia. 29 
pp., paper. Price in Rhodesia 5/-. Order from 
the publisher on Causeway, Private Bag 729, in 
Salisbury, Rhodesia. 

Provides much the same information as other small 

directories, Covers public, academic and government 

institutions. 


ANYLTS Printout. Vol. 1, No. 1 Jan. 1969. Pub- 
lished by ANYLTS (Association of New York 
Libraries for Technical Services), Roosevelt 
Field. Garden City, 11530. 

This is a newsletter for members of this center de- 

veloping computerized procedures for acquisition and 

processing. Joseph Eisner is the director. 


The Newspaper Collector's Gazette. Monthly. 
Barbara Stuhlmuller, editor, at Qtrs. 140, West 
Point NJ 10996. Sold by the Vol. only. Cur- 
rent Vol. IV (April 1969 to March 1970) at 
$2.50 (first class) and $3 (air mail). 

The editor is an army wife and it is of interest to 

libraries both as a source of materials and a market- 

place for old newspapers. Public libraries would want 
for those patrons collecting newspapers as a hobby. 

A SASE to the editor will bring a descriptive broad- 

side. It is offset on 8 X 11 bond paper. 


Civil Liberties No. 260. Feb. 1969. Published 
bi-monthly by the American Civil Liberties 
Union, 50 Emmett St., Bristol, Conn. Subscrip- 
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tion by membership. Write for rates. 


In magazine format for the first time with modern art 
and layout. Issue viewed had articles by Nat Hentoff, 
Archibald MacLeish, Michael Myerson and others. It 
has book reviews and news of the organization ac- 
tivities. 


Federal Government Map Collecting; A Brief 
History. Edited by Richard W. Stephenson. 
1969. Washington, D.C., Chapter, Special Li- 
braries Association (P.O. Box 287, Benjamin 
Franklin Station, 20044). 60 pp., paper. $3. 


Automation in Large Libraries: Implications for 
the Administrator and the Manager. 1968. 
Ecole de Bibliothéconomie et Service d'éduca- 
tion permanente, Université de Montréal. 171 
pp.. paper. $4.50. 

Paul J. Fasana, assistant to the director for library 

automation at Columbia University, was director for 

the institute held 9-11 of May, 1968. Participants 
giving papers in English were Joseph A. Rosenthal, 

New York Public Library; John Williams, McGill 

University; Richard De Gennaro, Harvard University ; 

and Ben-Ami Lipetz, Yale University. 


The Blacklist. Enoch Pratt Free Library, 400 
Cathedral St., Baltimore 21201. 16 pp., paper. 
15e prepaid. 

A handsome booklist with such headings as “Where 

From, Black Man?," *Growing Up Black," "Black 

Power,” “White On Black," etc. One of the more 

effective lists to have passed through this office in re- 

cent months. The list was compiled by very sharp 
young librarians Helen Y. Harris, Lanetta Parks, and 

Lillie Story. 


Procurement of Library Materials in the Fed- 
eral Government. 1968. Federal Library Com- 
mittee, Washington, D.C. 42 pp., paper. No 
price provided. L.C. Card 68-62486. 

Of interest to any library, librarian, and commercial 

firms having possible contacts with federal libraries. 

The document provides a good concise picture of cur- 

rent practices in the procurement and disposal of 

library materials. 


Involved In Mankind. Dallas Public Library 
System. 1968. 8 pp. Free. 


Libraries interested in examples of handsome and yet 
inexpensive brochures promoting services will like to 
see this for ideas. 


Dal, Scandinavian Bookmaking in the 
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Twentieth Century. 1968. University of Illinois 
Press. 134 pp., cloth. No price provided. L.C. 
68-64011. 
The Windsor Lectures in Librarianship for 1967. The 
author was a member of the Royal Danish Library 
staff and is currently on the faculty of the Royal 
Danish School of Librarianship. The book is a hand- 
some example of modern bookmaking in its own right. 


Where Do We Go From Here? A Question for 
Memphis and the Nation. 1968. Memphis Pub- 
lic Library. 12 unnumbered pages, paper. Free 
for single copy. 10¢ each for multiple copies. 

Prepared by the Adult Services Department, Martha 

Peters, reader's advisor. This booklist attempts to 

guide the reader into relating to the events immediately 

preceding and at the time of the assassination of Dr. 

Martin Luther King, Jr. It could have been a stronger 

bibliography, but it is most certainly a step in the 

right direction. Order from the library at 258 S. Mc- 

Lean Blvd., Memphis, TN 38104 


Library Telecommunications Code. 1969. Ca- 
nadian Library Association, 63 Sparks St., Rm. 
606, Ottawa 4. 32 pp., paper. $2. 

An official code for requesting library service by 

Telex in Canada, it will be of interest to academic 

and large public libraries contemplating interlibrary 

loan activities with Canadian libraries. 


Index to SLA News. 1968. Scottish Library As- 
sociation. 74 pp. 50s. 
Covers the years 1950 through 1967. It appears to be 


a separate edition of the SLA News, indexing num- 
bers 1-82. 


Order from Hon. Publications Officer: J. A. Tait, Uni- 
versity of Strathclyde, Department of Librarianship, 
Livingstone Tower, Richmond St., Glasgow C. 1. 


Index of Opportunity in Library Science (Career 

Resource Series). 32 pp., paper. $2. 
Published by Resource Publications Inc., 194 Nassau 
St., Princeton, NJ 08540. This is the first time Library 
Science has been offered in the series. It contains full 
page “ads” from libraries on their current employment 
picture and a series of resumes for the graduate stu- 
dent to fill out and route through the service. It is 
aimed at the graduate student and college placement 
offices. It is published on good quality paper and has 
a pleasing professional look. 


Continuing Education For Librarians, Confer- 
ences, Short Courses and W orkshops—1969. Li- 
brary Education Division, ALA. 10 pp., paper. 
$1 prepaid. 

Order from publisher at ALA headquarters. 


“A Case Study of the Fairfax County, Virginia, 
Censorship Controversy, 1963.” 1969. Univer- 
sity of Illinois Graduate School of Library Sci- 


ence, Occasional Papers, No. 95, by Peter Ran- 
dolph Hamlin. 22 pp., paper. Free. 
A simple film program explodes into a chain of issues 
to the bewilderment of the library and its board. A 


good report. Order from the Publications Office at the 
school, 435 Library, Urbana, Il 61801. 


Directory of Missouri Libraries: Statistics for 
the fiscal year ending between July 1. 1967 
and June 30, 1968. 1968. Missouri State Li- 
brary, 308 E. High St, Jefferson City, MO 
65101. 52 pp., paper. No price provided. 


Schur, H., and Saunders, W. L. Education and 
Training for Scientific and Technological Li- 
brary and Information Work. 1968. London. 
H.M.S.O. 78 pp., paper. 7s. 6d. 

A report produced by the Postgraduate School of 


Librarianship and Information Science of Sheffield 
University. SBN 11 2700 071. 


The 1969 Directory of Suffolk County Libraries. 
1969. Suffolk County Library Association. $2. 
Order from Rose Adamo, adult consultant, Suffolk 


Cooperative Library System, P.O. Box 187, Bellport, 
NY 11713. 


1963-1967 Supplement to the Louisiana Union 
Catalog and the Pre-1968 Index. 1968. 2 vols. 
Louisiana State Library. 

The first title is 443 pp. and priced at $15, the second 

title is 497 pp. and priced at $20. Order from Norma 


Durand, Dupre Library, University of Southwestern 
Louisiana, Lafayette, LA 70501. LI 


Join the 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


CHECK 
and 
DOUBLE 
CHECK 





y 


MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 EAST HURON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 


AS EASY s T .. AND 2 ... AND 3 your books are 


neatly in place! 









1125511 ONVH HIS 


5* TIASSIVY сү 


With one hand holding the Weyll Magnetic Book Support comfortably, you 
tilt it, push books into place...and walk away! No tongue under books to 
damage bindings . . . no pages torn on the wide, sturdy vertical flange... and 
it can't get lost between books. 


Now used in new libraries at Grand Rapids, University of Missouri in Rolla, 
Suffolk County Community College and more than 170 others. For informa- 
tion, write to WEYLL CORPORATION, Box 62, Glen Cove, N.Y. 11542. 





the PAPERBACK that has durability "built in” 


AVAILABLE IN TODAY'S “MUST” TOPICS 





















































М Just check the appropriate boxes to re- • 
: Г] Sex and the teen-ager (, 59^, ceive a list of titles and prices. Cut out this $ 
: Б} entire coupon, fill in your name and > 
> Г] LSD and drugs (school address and mail the coupon to: : 
: E SPESE [PERMA-BOUND? See us іп : 
: C Multi-ethnic senior high school Dept. AL 10 Booth 708 : 
. Hertzberg-New Method, Inc. М 
$ * ind 1 Vandalia Road : 
: Multi-ethnic jr. high school Jacksonville, Illinois 62650 : 
: [ ] Multi-ethnic elementary NAME : 
: isis TITLE : 
: Afro-American studies kit („ы INSTITUTION : 
: Г] Black man in America—159 titles  ^PPRESS : 
е (college and advance and high schools) CITY, STATE, ZIP CODE 4 


09€€009000090090000000092000090900009000000009000099009099090990009099009290000009029*99 
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MACRAE 
SMITH 
Company 
invites you to review a 
meaningful and colorful 


list of new books...and 
a fine backlist. Join us at 


BOOTH 2628 


Macrae Smith Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19102 





piles 


LOW COST PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILES 


4 





Sturdy—Attractive—Unique 


ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon re- 
quest. You will receive it by return mail along 
with handy size-chart and additional details. 
No obligation or salesman follow-up. 


WMagafites sell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


2800 MARKET ST. • ST. LOUIS, MO. 63103 












NAM 






Mtt 
EEG, 


FOR LIBRRRV 
REFERENCE 
MATERIAL 
ОП HEALTH CARE 


This guide to institutional health care and 
related subject areas lists and describes 
nearly 300 manuals, monographs and leaf- 
lets on standards, practices and procedures. 
Materials listed discuss such subjects as 
hospital departmental structure and services, 
personnel training, finances, maintenance, 
planning, purchasing, public relations, etc. 
Of further value, are materials which discuss 
the American Hospital Association's role in 
health care. 

There is no charge for this useful guide to 
American Hospital Association literature. 


American Hospital Association 
840 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Please send a copy of the Publications Catalog of 
The American Hospital Association. 


Name = 





Institution 





Title 





Address — — 








City. 


State. 
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In too many 
progressive high schools, 
library books 
are the last things 
to become progressive. 


Nobody finds this situation more 
frustrating than a progressive high school 
librarian— who has a hard enough time 
selecting, ordering, cataloging and pro- 
cessing books published for ordinary high 
schools, much less books fit for progres- 
sive ones. 

Our High School Library Program 
is designed to eliminate this source of 
frustration. 

We offer 10,000 books specially se- 
lected for progressive secondary school li- 
braries, and available with professional 
cataloging and processing. 

The collection includes outstanding 
books recommended in the ALA’s Basic 
Book Collection for High Schools, the 
H.W.Wilson standard catalogs for school 
libraries, and 24 other review sources. 





And, on the assumption that your 
students may be ready for college books 
before they're ready for college, the pro- 
gram also contains a number of college- 
level titles recommended by Choice. 

All 10,000 books are listed in our free 
catalog according to title, author and sub- 


ject heading. In addition, 693 of them are 


listed in special bibliographies. 

The bibliographies cover topics that 
many librarians would like to see in a 
high school book catalog, but rarely find 
there. Topics like Viet Nam, urban stud- 
ies, drugs and narcotics, environmental 
pollution, and half a dozen others. 

That way, when students ask you for 
a book on, say, civil rights, you'll be able 
to give them something more up-to-date 
than “Uncle Tom's Cabin." 


University Microfilms 


300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48103, (313) 761-4700 


“XEROX 
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new products 





by Alfreda A. Mendelsohn 


(The following listings are edited from manufactur- 
ers statements about their products. They are in- 
tended as items of injormation and are not to be 
considered evaluations by any agency of the Ameri- 
can Library Association.) 


A COMPACT, fully 
self-contained fire 
protection system, 
Firepac 360, about 
the size of a portable 
television set, is now 
available. Especially 
adaptable to the pro- 
tection of personnel 
working in confined 
areas or for use in 
areas where equip- 
ment, documents, or 
furnishing of high 
value are concen- 
trated. Each unit has its own sensitive fire de- 
tectors capable of sensing heat, flame, or smoke, 
an emergency power supply, and a supply of an 
extinguishant which will not harm electronic 
equipment, papers, furnishings, or personnel. A 
single unit can protect 1500 cubic feet of space. 
An unlimited number of units can be connected 
in series for greater area protection. *Freon" FE 
1301 is supposed to be the safest from a toxicity 
standpoint of all gaseous fire extinguishing 
agents, including carbon dioxide, listed by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories. The “Freon” agent 
quickly extinguishes the fire by stopping the 
chemical reaction of combustion. It is electrically 
nonconductive, leaves no residue, and will not 
harm metals, finishes, or household furnishings. 
The system is fully automatic. Different types of 
detectors are available. A detection signal is 
flashed through a control unit to the suppressor. 
The FE 1301 is then released from the sup- 
pressant reservoir. All this happens before the 
fire can endanger the protected object. The 
system may be fired manually either from the 
units or from a remote point. System has its 
own visual and audible alarms. It can be hooked 
in as well to a central fire control center or 
provide remote visual and horn warnings. Write 
Firepac, Fenwal Incorporated, 400 Main St., 
Ashland, MA 01721. 








A NEW LINE of 
automatic feed label 
pasters is now on the 
market. The labels 
are fed from a hop- 
per at a predeter- 
mined speed, leaving 
the operator's hands 
free to receive the glued labels and apply them 
to the product. A dial enables the operator to 
adjust the amount of adhesive to be applied to 
the label. Long fingers support the glued labels 
as they are delivered. Comes in 3 sizes: Models 
ALMF6 (adjustable for labels 14” to 5%” wide). 
ALMFS8 (for labels 15” to 714" wide), and 
ALMF12 (for labels 15" to 1114” wide). For 
additional information, contact the manufacturer, 
Potdevin Machine Co., Teterboro, NJ. 





*PORT - A - CAR- 
REL,” is truly a por- 
table study station 
available for effective 
isolation during audio 
instruction. Designed 
to be an integral part 
of the coordinated 
Multi-Media, Multi- 
Modal reading 
grams from Teaching 
Technology Corporation. Easily positioned on 
any desk top by simply unfolding 2 hinged 
sound wings (flaps). Bolts, clamps, or other 
stabilizing elements are not required. Unit folds 
flat for convenient space-saving storage. Attrac- 
tively finished in durable white pebblegrain vinyl 
and framed in gold-colored anodized aluminum. 
Special sound absorbing acoustical fiber effec- 
tively reduces overall sound level within the 
room. Price: $24.50 school net. Size: 24" x 16" 
x 214". Weight: 3.9 lbs. Guaranteed for one 
full year. For additional information on this 
audiovisual accessory, or for a complete selection 
of specialized teaching materials and equipment, 
write Teaching Technology Corporation. Box 
505, 5520 Cleon Ave. North Hollywood, CA 
91603. 


pro- 
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FAST, new system that converts the flood of 
taped information from computers into readily 
readable film images has been introduced by 
Eastman Kodak Company. Biggest advantage of 
the Kodak KOM-90(C) Microfilmer is its speed 
in boiling down data. The unit combines ad- 
vanced features from both photo and computer 
technologies. Processing up to a rate of 90,000 
computer characters a second on to as many as 
300 pages of man-readable information a min- 
ute, the microfilmer decodes computer data from 
magnetic tape and displays it on the face of a 
cathode ray tube very much like those in home 
television sets. The displayed letters and numbers 
аге photographed on l6mm microfilm, which 
permits rapid analysis of the computer's output, 
and simplifies the choice of copies to be printed 
out. The complete process of review, selection, 
and limited printout takes only a small share of 
the time, space, and handling that would be re- 
quired to scan all of the paper printout from 
the computer to find its most pertinent informa- 
tion. A unique feature is the availability of 
quickly and easily changed Job Setup Control 
Cards. These cards control such functions as re- 
duction ratios, image rotation, vertical line skip, 
and horizontal tabbing. Interchangeable overlays 
can superimpose charts, grids, or other standard 
forms on displayed information. Modular or- 
ganization of the internal logic package makes 
it easy to add special characters, to change for- 
mats, or even to revise character fonts, as re- 
quired. Three document indexing selections make 
retrieval of needed information easy. An index- 
ing film code is recorded on the film simulta- 
neously with the information from the computer 
tape. Rolls of exposed 16mm film from the unit 
may be packaged after processing in magazines, 
prepared as strips, or reproduced as microfiche. 
Any of these formats is then ready for filing, 
rapid retrieval, detailed reading, duplication. or 
hard copy printout by microfilm reader-printers. 
Requests for additional information should be 
forwarded to Business Systems Markets Division 
(Dept. 200), Eastman Kodak Company. 343 State 
St.. Rochester, NY 14650. 


* 


TECHNICOLOR, INC., 1300 Frawley Dr., Costa 
Mesa. CA 92627, has placed on the market a 
new, "compact" sound movie cartridge for its 
Model 1000 super 8 Instant Movie Projector. The 
new cartridge will hold up to 220 feet of super 
8 optical sound film with a maximum running 
time of 10 minutes. It is companion to Techni- 
color's standard 580-foot, 29-minute movie cart- 
ridge. Both cartridges can be used interchange- 
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ably in the same projector. Cartridged film con- 
cept eliminates the need to thread or rewind film; 
substantially less film wear and breakage because 
film is not driven by sprockets. 


ELECTRONICS has 
come to the library 
in new 9 ft. high Se- 
lectamatic, Mark II. 
Push the button and 
watch the 189 paper- 
back titles come right 
to your eye level. Re- 
leasing the button 
stops Selectamatic for 
browsing. Stocks sev- 
eral 100's of books in 
4 ft. of floor space. 





Stocking & display 
features plus low 
maintenance costs 


makes it applicable for publie and school li- 
braries. Report from library where rack is al- 
ready in use says they have found it can hold 
800 44% X 7" size books & that wire racks may 
be clipped to accommodate wider books. For 
more exact dimensions, etc., contact Selectamatic 


Corporation, 310 E. 44 St., New York City. 0 


MOVING? MARRYING? 
CHANGING POSITIONS? 


PLEASE KEEP ALA informed when you change 


your address, your name, or your position. 


IF YOU CANNOT locate your current member- 
ship card or seem to have missed issues of your 
membership publications, please notify ALA. 
REMEMBER, it takes several 


changes to become effective. During this period, 


weeks for records 
mail will be sent to your former address. 


FOR ANY membership records changes or prob- 


lems, please write: 


Membership Records 
American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Use Wilson's 
PROFESSIONAL Line functional 


They are . 


e 
For more information send for catalog 


NO. 62 or call us direct—617 683-2403 


strong, sturdy 
welded frame, unit construction 
flexible to architectural layouts 
designed to withstand 

40 Ibs. per sq. ft. 
simple to install 


* offered in a variety of 


decorator's colors 


Andrew Wilson Company will exhibit at the ALA 88th Annual Conference in Atlantic City 
June 22-26, 1969, New Convention Hall, Booths 1041-1043 


METAL PRODUCTS 


ANDREW WILSON COMPANY 


616 ESSEX ST., LAWRENCE, MASS. 01843 


Call me Ishmael... 


Call me Ishmael... 


For people who can’t see easily, Xerox makes great books 


21⁄2 times easier to read. 


Now, partially sighted people can have the opportunity to read 
the classics, or any other book on your library shelf. 

Xerox will negotiate for copyright permission and enlarge the 
book more than twice its original size. 

The cost ranges from 10€ per page for a 3" x 5" original, to 
17€ per page for an 8" x 11" original, including royalty to the 


publisher. 


In many states cost is defrayed by government funds. 
Most books can be made easy reading. 


Even a classic like "Moby Dick." 


For information, write to: Xerox Corporation, Box 24 Dept. D12, 


Rochester, New York 14603. 


XEROX 


XEROX IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF XEROX CORPORATION, 





A lot of colleges 
are buying library books 
when they should be 
buying libraries. 


When you order your books through your college the expense of having 

the Xerox College Library Program, thousands of orders typed up and 

all you do to set up your library is mailed out. 

unpack it. Every book is listed in one anno- 
We can send you the complete tated catalog. All of them—or as few 

2,000-volume Choice Opening Day as 100—can be had with one order. 


Collection *, along with 4,500 enrich- And every book comes fully cata- 

ment titles (including Choice s Out- loged and processed to LC standards. 

standing Academic Books and 500 If you’re about to start a new col- 

out-of-print titles from the ALA book- lege library —or add to an existing 

list, Books for College Libraries). one—write for the free Xerox Col- 
By ordering your library from us, lege Library Program Catalog. 

you save yourself the time and trou- Then, you'll be able to stop buy- 


ble of going through hundreds of ing vour library book by book. And 
catalogs and booklists. And you save | start buying your books by the library. 


University Microfilms 


300 North Zeeb Road. Ann Arbor, Mich. 48103, (313) 761-4700 


co" XEROX 


THE EDITORS OF "CHOICE HOICE ^ 


IVISION OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY AS ATION, 
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For researching any 
aspect of health-care 
facility administration 











Hospital Literature Index 
The most complete index to health 
care administration material published 
each year. This author-subject index 
refers to approximately 500 journals 
and significant books. It covers all 
areas from planning and financing to 
administrative aspects of the medical, 
paramedical, and prepayment field 
...an invaluable guide for preparing 
subject and/or author bibliographies 
for speeches, articles and reports. 


HOSPITAL LITERATURE INDEX is 
issued four times a year — three quar- 
terly issues plus an annual accumu- 
lative issue. It is priced at only $10.00 
for one year. Order your subscription 
today. 






















American Hospital Association 
840 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 





Please enroll me as a subscriber to the 
1968 Hospital Literature Index at a cost 
of $10.00 for the year. 















Name 


Institution 





Title 





Address 


most authoritative 
Sources for institutional 
health care information 


























City. 
State 




















For keeping up-to-date 
on administrative 
developments in 
Health Care 


HOSPITALS, Journal of 

The American Hospital Association 
HOSPITALS speaks for and to health 
care leaders on hundreds of topics... 
alerts readers to increasing demands 
on service ... analyzes hospital infor- 
mation systems . . . reports on new 
methods of bacteria control . . . dis- 
cusses changing health care architec- 
ture ... tells how to improve food 
science efficiency .. . closes the infor- 
mation gap in meeting manpower 
requirements. 


No other magazine can do such an 
impressive job for health care profes- 
sionals. A one year subscription costs 
only $7.00 . . . small price for profes- 


sional know-how you can depend on! 


Hospitals, 

Journal of the American 

Hospital Association 

840 North Lake Shore Drive 

Chicago, Mlinois 60611 

Please enter the following one year sub- 
scription to HOSPITALS, Journal of the 
American Hospital Association, at the rate 
of $7.00 per year. 


Name 





Institution 
Title 
Address 
City. 

State 
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When you say 
LIBRARY BOUND 
айй RBACKS 








Armor books are 
Paperbacks which 
have been library- 
bound in hard covers to the standards of 
the Library Binding Institute. 
They cost less than hardback editions and 
will provide library-bound service at lowest 
cost per circulation. 
Many books not available in hardbacks may 
be obtained in Armor quality because pa- 
perbacks are obtainable and we will bind to 
your order. 
Make up your list and send it to us. 





Write today for a sample of 
Armor Books — no obligation. 


| Je : 
зА rmor Books? 


} Lins Division of Reynolds Bindery 
1703 Lister, Kansas City, Mo. 816 CH 1-0163 


STONE 
BRIDGE 
PRESS 
INC, 


Gilsum, New Hampshire 


03448 


Library and Instructional Media Services 


THIS YEAR 
Receive Your Book Order 
Completely Pre-processed 
To Your Individual Specifications 
For, In Most Instances, 
No More Than 60¢ Per Book 


Books May Also Be Purchased With Kits 
Or With Catalogue Cards Alone 


Write For Details 


INDIVIDUALIZED PRE-PROCESSING 
OF ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


PRE-PROCESSING OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
CATALOGUE CARD DIVISION 
SPECIAL SERVICE DIVISION 


Competitive Discounts — Modest Charges — Prompt Service 
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LOS ANGELES 
LIBRARIANS 


$624 MO. 24 LIBRARY SCIENCE UNITS 
NO EXPERIENCE 


$659 MO. 1 YEAR EXPERIENCE OR MASTER 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


ADVANCE IN A GROWING SYSTEM OFFERING 
WORK IN BRANCHES, SUBJECT DEPARTMENTS, 
TECHNICAL SERVICES AND CHILDREN’S WORK. 


Immediate job offers without visits to Los An- 
geles. Seniors apply now for placement before 


graduation. U.S. Citizenship required. 


Call Mrs. Girard (213) 622-3088 for information 


or write to Personnel Department, Room 100, 


111 E. First St., Los Angeles, California 90012. 











PROVINCE OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
has opening for 


LIBRARIAN 
Medical Library & Patients’ 
Library 
RIVERVIEW HOSPITAL, 
ESSONDALE (CANADA) 


SALARY: $8160 rising to $9960 per annum (sub- 
ject to revision April 1969). 


To be responsible for the professional operation 
of the library; assigns work for staff; aids hos- 
pital personnel and patients with any literary or 
other reference problems; purchases, catalogues, 
classifies, aids other departmental institutions in 
library matters. 


Applicants must be Canadian citizens or British 
subjects with a Bachelor of Library Science or 
Certificate of Professional Librarianship, and ex- 
tensive experience. 


Obtain applications from: 


Civil Service Commission of British Columbia, 
Valleyview Lodge, ESSONDALE, British Columbia, 
and return IMMEDIATELY. 


COMPETITION NO. 69:268. 
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MERCHANDISE 
MANAGER 


LIBRARY PRODUCT SALES 
NEW YORK CITY 


Staff management position for merchandising a 
complete wood and steel library stack line for the 
education and public library market. Responsibili- 
ties include merchandising and support for a na- 
tional sales organization. BS degree or LS major 
preferred, with minimum of 5 years library and 
marketing experience. Attractive salary plus in- 
centive and many outstanding fringe benefits. 


Please send resume to: 
Box ALB 794, 125 W. 41st St, NYC 





Soe ae Sees 


WORK IN NEW YORK CITY 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY has immediate 
openings for indexers on the following peri- 
odical indexes: 

APPLIED SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY INDEX 

BIOLOGICAL & AGRICULTURAL INDEX 

BUSINESS PERIODICALS INDEX 

CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX 

LIBRARY LITERATURE 

READERS’ GUIDE TO 

PERIODICAL LITERATURE 

STANDARD CATALOGS 
INDEXER: Position requires assigning subject 
headings to articles in current journals after 
initial training. Subject background essential. 
CATALOGER: Position requires cataloging and 
classifying material for all age groups. Experi- 
ence helpful. 
Salary will depend on qualifications and ex- 
perience and will be reviewed annually. Many 
Company benefits such as vacations, sick pay, 
pensions, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, Major Medi- 
cal, etc. 5 days, 35-hour-week. 

Send resume and inquires to: 


Office of Personnel Administration 


The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10452 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 








classified advertisements 





tates: $1.50 a printed line; ALA Members, $1. Please state 
thether you are an ALA member when placing your ad- 
ertisement. Copy receipt and cancellation deadline: Six 
reeks preceding date of issue. If voucher forms аге re- 
vired, submit them with duplicate copy of our invoice to 
ле Classified Department. Invoices issued after publication 
ate; prepayment not accepted. 


\dvertisers—please check your ads! Each ad is carefully 
iroofread, of course, but still an error can occur in content 
rr classification. 

If you find an error in your ad, and if you notify us 
nmediately after its initial publication, we'll be responsible 
or corrections. But, if error continues after first publication 
ind we are not notified of the error immediately the re- 
ponsibility is yours. 


FOR SALE 


JUT-OF-PRINT, Colonial, "out-of-print" Book Service, 
Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indexes (Granger: Essay & General Litera- 
ture, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, 
etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York 10003. 


—ERIODICALS bought & sold. Sets, files, back issues. Can- 
ner's ALA Dept., Boston 02215. 


INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, Eastern, Western, 
Midwestern, London editions. Monthly—$10 yr. Cumu- 
lated (6 mos. & annual)—$15. Annuals 1960 thru 1968— 
$10 ea. INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, OR 97330. 


“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan" by Wilma Bennett, new, re- 
vised edition now available from the Interstate Printers 
and Publishers, Inc., Danville, Illinois 61832, at $14.95 
for the book listing the headings + the set of labels for 
393 fields of work and 698 see references for use on your 
own folders to organize and service your unbound occu- 
pational information. 


BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Largest and 
best selections anywhere. Please send us your list of Du- 
plicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Services, Inc., Se- 
rial Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 10003. 


BOOKS located for you. Any out-of-print title. Free search- 
ing. Never an obligation to buy any book. We will lo- 
cate 1 or 1000 books for you. Write Brainard Book Co., 
Box 444AL, La Grange, IL 60525. 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, Inc., 
Box 3003-ALT, Beverly Hills, CA 90212. 
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TRANSPORTATION statistics indexed in the National 
Transport Data Index. This search system is continually 
updated. Available to users on a $2-per-subject basis. 
Data indexed from 350 sources. Thesaurus of 1200 trans- 
port subjects which may be searched, $5—or write for 
system description. Transport Operations Analysis Service, 
912 Park St., SE, Vienna, VA 22180. 


SEARCH SERVICES are one of our specialities. Foreign 
books and periodicals, current and out-of-print. Albert J. 
Phiebig Inc., Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 


OVER 2,000,000 backdate magazines! Send want lists. No 
catalog. Est. 1932. Midtown Magazines, Inc., Box 917-AL, 
NJ 07607. 


WOODS Cross Reference Card System for school and small 
public libraries implements the Sears List. 1287 cross 
reference cards designed for the typical small library col- 
lection with subject headings based on Sears, + 144 p. 
manual/list of headings and references, $30. Woods Li- 
brary Pub. Co., 12131 S. Elizabeth St., Chicago 60643. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED school librarian, MLS, MA in education, de- 
sires full, part-time position, Washington, DC, starting 
September 1969. Write B-493-W. 


HIGH school librarian, BSLS, 30 years experience, wants ca- 
taloging position (Dewey), high school or college. Will 
consider other duties. Lower Midwest, South, or South- 
east. Write B-496-W. 


LIBRARIAN. Over 15 years experience in public, publish- 
ing, and association libraries—all phases of library ser- 
vice including research, Chicago area. Write B-498-W. 


MAN, 41, 12 years in industrial and research libraries, 3 
degrees (including MLS), 3 languages, seeks academic 
position as science, documents, or reference librarian. 
Would welcome opportunity to teach librarianship courses. 
Prefers West Coast or Southwest but will consider other 
areas. Write B-499-W. 


SCHOOL librarian, MLS, returning to the U.S. after 5 years 
in private school overseas, desires progressive school li- 
brary position East Coast, fall 1969. Write B-500-W. 


IS YOUR library planning now for the 70's? If you're look- 
ing for a chief administrator with extensive experience in 
a wide range of library services, address inquiries to 
B-501-W. Anxious to relocate following completion of 5- 
year development program. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
ALA Headquarters 


EDITOR, manuscript procurement. Senior editor to plan and 
develop publishing projects, solicit manuscripts, work 
with specialists in various areas of librarianship on pub- 
lishing ideas. Challenging position combining librarian- 
ship and publishing. Requires MLS in library science + 
major in English or journalism and 5 years experience as 
professional librarian or editor. Salary range $10,200- 
$14,376 in 5% annual increments. 35-hour week, month's 
vacation, TIAA-CREF retirement plan, excellent staff bene- 
fits. Send complete resume and references to Executive 
Editor, ALA headquarters 60611. Replies confidential. 


TWO reviewers needed by June for a new nonprint mate- 
rial review section in Booklist. Requirements: library de- 


ATA 


gree or audiovisual specialization or both; experience in 
use of nonprint material in a library and in relation to 
school curricula, ability to evaluate filmstrips, 8mm loops, 
and other nonprint material, and skill in writing concise 
evaluations. Full-time, 35-hour week, month vacation, 
good sick leave, and other benefits. Beginning salary 
$8352; 7 annual increments to maximum $11,772. Apply 
to Edna Vanek, Ed., The Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin, ALA headquarters 60611. 


SCHOOL or children's librarian to review children's books 
for the Booklist at ALA headquarters in Chicago. The 
full-time position consists of reading and evaluating chil- 
dren's books in all subject areas and at all age levels 
from preschool through teenage, and writing concise, criti- 
cal annotations of the books recommended for library pur- 
chase. Qualifications include a degree from an accred- 
ited library school, sound knowledge of children's litera- 
ture, and experience in using books with children in 
school or public libraries. Beginning salary, $8352; maxi- 
mum $11,772 reached by 7 yearly increments. Liberal va- 
cation and sick leave allowances and other benefits. 
Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin, ALA headquarters 60611. 


State Associations 
CALIFORNIA. Executive director, California Library Asso- 
ciation, needed to provide overall leadership to staff and 
membership of the association. Also to act as the asso- 
ciation's legislative advocate. Headquarters will be in 
Sacramento. Position open July 1, 1969. Graduate library 
degree from a school accredited by ALA, + 5 years ex- 
perience in libraries or library associations at a manage- 
rial level. $13,500-$16,125. Apply to Mrs. Phyllis І. Dal- 
ton, Pres., California Library Association, State Library, 

P.O. Box 2037, Sacramento, CA 95809. 


Academic Library 
Administration 


IOWA. Head, catalog department, to administer staff of 20 
at rapidly expanding university library, new quarters in 
$3 million library addition 1. Qualifications: 5 years of 
appropriate experience including some administration. 
Salary: open. Faculty rank, TIAA, group health, life and 
major medical insurance. Apply Warren B. Kuhn, Dir., 
University Library, lowa State University, Ames 50010. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Head librarian for Karl E. Mundt Li- 
brary, Dakota State College. Enrollment 1350. New 
building Depository for Senator Mundt's papers. Excellent 
working conditions. Annual vacation. MLS or doctorate +- 
experience. Begin July 1. Write Dale L. Hanke, Dean, 
Dakota State College, Madison, SD 57042. 


ILLINOIS. Head, reference department. Northern Illinois 
University is searching for an experienced librarian to 
lead the 12 full-time staff members of its general refer- 
ence department. This is a challenging position, offering 
as it does, major opportunities for professional fulfillment 
and growth; it will include participation in planning an 
entirely new university library system. The responsibilities 
associated with this position demand that applicants have 
a master's degree in library science, a minimum of 5 
years of progressively responsible reference service, in- 
cluding several years of administrative experience, -+ de- 
monstrable leadership ability. Minimum salary $13,200 
for 12-month contract, Illinois retirement system benefits, 
academic status, month vacation. Applicants should have 
transcripts and letters of application sent to George M. 
Nenonen, Pers. Dir., University Library, Northern Illinois 
University, DeKalb, IL 60115. 
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‘ANADA. University librarian. Carleton University, Ottawa, 
Canada, invites applications for the post of university li- 
brarian. To be responsible for directing rapidly expand- 
ing main library and supervising branch libraries. Budget 
1968-69, $1,650,000; staff, 160; collection, 430,000. Re- 
quirements: good professional qualifications, successful li- 
brary administrative experience, high executive ability. 
Salary: fully competitive in relation to qualifications. All 
correspondence should be addressed to The President, 
Carleton University, Ottawa 1, Ontario, Canada. 


Aultiple 


AICHIGAN, University of Ann Arbor. Experienced graduate 

librarians. 1) Descriptive & subject cataloger (including 
classifying), descriptive and subject cataloging of micro- 
film copies of books in Short-Title Catalogue of Books . . . 
1475-1640 (half time); classifies and assigns subject 
headings to books in subject fields and European lan- 
guages where competent (half time), beginning 
$8000-$9000; 2) subject cataloger & clossifier in subject 
fields and European languages where competent; 5 years 
of professional library experience required, preferably in- 
cluding 2 years of subject cataloging experience; begin- 
ning $10,500-$11,600. Apply to Marjorie M. Tompkins, 
Pers., University Library. The University of Michigan is an 
equal opportunity employer. 


OWA State University has wide range of new positions 
available in new quarters of $3 million library addition 
11. Catalog, order, serials, reference librarians. Beginning 
salary, $8100. Faculty rank, TIAA, group health, life and 
major medical insurance. For additional information, 
write Warren B. Kuhn, Dir., University Library, lowa 
State University, Ames 50010. 


IEW YORK. Hofstra University, expanding staff greatly, 
needs reference and catalog librarians with experience. 
Strong, service-oriented reference department, with excel- 
lent collection, requires intimate work with students and 
faculty. Expanded highly professional, stimulating catalog 
department offers excellent learning and future. The li- 
brary building has won 4 architectural awards; the uni- 
versity is dynamic. 1 hour from New York in a relaxed, 
cultured area. Strong campus offerings in the lively arts 
include an excellent resident string quartet, and a resi- 
dent symphony orchestra, Eleazar DeCarvalho resident 
conductor. 20 minutes from water sports on the north or 
south shores. Salary is open, 35-hour week, lavish fringe 
benefits, faculty rank appointment. Apply Ellsworth 
Mason, Dir., Hempstead, LI, NY 11550. 


ALIFORNIA. Bibliographic services. Catalogers, acquisi- 
tions, librarians, and public services specialist. Experi- 
ence, 1 year administrative. MLS. 3-year-old state college 
library in formative stages in south Los Angeles County. 
Desire to be part of a dynamic academic environment is 
important. Salary $9100-$10,000, depending on qualifi- 
cations. Benefits include month vacation and California 
state retirement. Contact B. Gallo, California State Col- 
lege, Dominguez Hills Library, 809 E. Victoria St., Dom- 
inquez Hills, CA 90247, 


IEW YORK. 3 positions open. Catalogers. One open June 
1, another September 1. For one position experience with 
LC preferred. Foreign languages would be helpful. Refer- 
ence librarian: Head periodical section of readers ser- 
vices, open September 1. MSLS required. 37-hour week, 
paid retirement, 4 weeks vacation. Salary $7580. In 2 
college town in the foothills of the Catskills. Write, en- 
closing resume, or call J. V. Crowley, Coor. of Tech. 
Servs. or Mrs. Janet E. Green, Coor. of Rdrs. Servs., 


Milne Library, State University College, Oneonta, Nf 
13820; (607) 431-2725-24. 


IDAHO. Two positions open July 1, 1969. 5th-year degrees. 
from accredited schools preferred. Minimum of 2 years: 
appropriate professional experience. Knowledge of 2 for- 
eign languages desirable. 1) Cataloger, LC classification. 
Direct work of catalog department and supervise ехрев- 
enced clerical staff. 2) Acquisitions librarian. Assist іп dë- 
veloping rapidly growing collection. Should have orgar:- 
zational ability and be adaptable to new ideas, includ- 
ing data processing. Rapidly expanding state college. 
Addition of 100,000 square feet to present 40,000 square: 
foot modern, air-conditioned library projected for 1979. 
Collection of 70,000 volumes being increased by over 
1000 volumes a month. Usual fringe benefits, faculty sta- 
tus, state retirement. Month vacation. Salary dependent 
on qualifications, but no less than $8500 for both posi- 
tions. Write to Ruth McBirney, Ln., Boise State Collese 
Library, Boise, ID 83707. 


NEW JERSEY. Somerset County College Library, located ir 
pleasant suburban area near mountains and beaches, has 
several professional openings: 1) Media Specialist: Brood 
background of curriculum and instructional methods. 
graphics, photography, television, radio, instructiora: 
materials, and programmed learning. Master's degree in 
AV media, 2 years experience. 2) Acquisition libraricn: 
Keen interest in automation, wide academic background 
comprehension of the publishing business and new pur 
chasing methods. MLS, 2 years experience. 3) Assistent 
cataloger: Vital experience in original book cataloging 
and cataloging of AV and media materials, interest ir 
systems analysis and all phases of new methods in tedh- 
nical processing. MLS, 2 years experience. Salaries ee 
pendent on qualifications and experience. Liberal fringe 
benefits including TIAA. Faculty rank. Send resume to 
Richard T. Samuelson, L. Dir., Somerset County College 
Library, 132 Jefferson Av., Green Brook, NJ 08812, «cr 
telephone (201) 752-3907. 


NEW YORK. Assistant librarian. Immediate opening in <c- 
taloging or acquisitions work. Additional openings, m- 
cluding music cataloger, in July. Growing liberal erts 
college with master's programs. 5th-year degree re- 
quired. $7570-$9040, depending on experience and 
qualifications. Academic rank, month vacation, liberal 
fringe benefits with employer responsibility for 100% ef 
retirement. Send resume and references to Donald C. 
Yelton, Dir. of Ls., F. W. Crumb Memorial Library, Stat= 
University College, Potsdam, NY 13676. 


Services 


WEST VIRGINIA. Circulation librarian: Organize circsle- 
tion department. Supervise student assistants. Must have 
pleasing personality. MLS degree. Experience preferred, 
but not necessary. Library is planning for future expan- 
sion. 37V;-hour week, liberal fringe benefits. Salary range 
$7500-$10,000. Appointment salary depending on experi 
ence and qualifications. Apply to Helen Stockert, ir. 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, Wi 
26201. 


ILLINOIS. Reference librarian wanted for liberal arts zal 
lege to begin 1969-70 school year. New library building 
under construction. College participates in active TO 
college cooperative program. MLS degree required. Sell 
ary depends on qualifications and experience. Attractive 
fringe benefits. Faculty rank. Apply Harris Hauge, Lm 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, IL 61462. 
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NEV* YORK. Audiovisual specialist to supervise Non-Print 
Media Utilization Unit in community college library lo- 
cated near New York City. Master's degree in either ed- 
uccional media or library science with an emphasis on 
sauciovisual services, + 3 years experience in audiovisual 
semices required. Salary $10,700-$13,200, with merit in- 
creeses to $15,150. 333/,-hour week, month vacation, paid 
ret: ement, and other benefits. Apply Director of Library, 
Nasau Community College, Stewart Avenue, Garden 
Cits, NY 11530, 


WEST VIRGINIA. Reference librarian: Background in the 
libeal arts to participate in collection development and 
maimtain close liaison with faculty in subject of special 
competence. Be able to organize a total research pro- 
gram. Some teaching in library science department. MLS 
dec-ee from ALA-accredited library school. Experience 
згетеггей. 371/,-һоог week, 4 weeks vacation, faculty sta- 
us, liberal fringe benefits. Salary range $8000-$10,000, 
depending on training and experience. Apply to Helen 
3tczxert, Ln., West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhan- 
пот WV 26201. 


COLCRADO. Circulation librarian vacancy to be filled in 
Tuly in land-grant university library serving 16,000 stu- 
dens. For applicant with 2 or more years experience this 
s € challenging position calling for development and im- 
3lementation of circulation and reserve services in a sys- 
em handling approximately 300,000 annual transactions. 
Posi ion requires study of routines with concern for ap- 
plication of computer technology in adopting improved 
-ys'ems. Beginning salary open but quite competitive, de- 
pending on qualifications. Faculty status and excellent 
trince benefits. Live in colorful Colorado! Apply Robert 
H. 3eWitt, Asst. Dir. of Ls., Colorado State University, 
For* Collins 80521; (303) 491-6626. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Music librarian needed for September 
196%. at Indiana University of Pennsylvania, located in 
crowing recreational area and 60 miles northeast of Pitts- 
burcn, America's Renaissance city. Acquisitions, process- 
ing, and public service work with materials located in 
muse department. Undergraduate degree in music and 
ALA-accredited MLS required. Experience is desirable. 
Sale-y dependent on qualifications. Faculty rank. Apply 
t5 Ronald A. Steiner, Actg. Hd. Ln., Indiana University 
cf Pennsylvania, Indiana 15701. 


NORT4 DAKOTA. Librarian. An enthusiastic energetic per- 
son killed in book selection, reference, and human rela- 
tons someone who will work with the faculty in building 
up ‘brary resources and who will promote their use 
amag teachers and students. Beautiful new library with 
ampie budget ond the opportunity to teach part time. 
350 -tudents, a faculty of 20. University of North Dakota, 
Williston Center, Williston 58801. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Public services librarian: Responsibilities 
ir ccquisition, reference, and circulation; oversee re- 
serves. Knowledge of theory and practice in information 
sciente, Experience necessary. Library is planning for fu- 
tire 2храпѕіоп. MLS degree from ALA-accredited library 
schac!, 371/,-Һоџг week, 2 weeks vacation, faculty status, 
u-val fringe benefits including tuition for family and 
maje medical insurance paid by college. Salary range 
$£00L-$10,000. College located in beautiful valley in 
centre! West Virginia. Apply Helen Stockert, Ln., West 
V rgisia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, WV 26201. 


OH O. Kent State University Libraries, Kent 44240. An 
equal opportunity employer. The reference department 
hes zpenings for 2 additional staff in specialized areas 
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of science and business & economics, to provide general 
reference service within the main library and to serve os 
liaison between the library and corresponding college and 
faculty groups. Qualifications include professional experi- 
ence and sound competence in the respective subject fields. 
Faculty rank. Excellent fringe benefits. Salary $9000. Posi- 
tions open for immediate appointment. Write to, includ- 
ing resume, Dorothy M. Green, Assoc. Ln. for Pers. 


OHIO. General reference, $7600 and up, depending on 
qualifications. Miami University, founded in 1809, has an 
enrollment of 11,000 and a library of over 500,000 vol- 
vmes and offers accredited doctorates in 10 subjects. Ox- 
ford is a sylvan university town near Hueston Woods State 
park and 35 miles northwest of Cincinnati. Apply to John 
Weatherford, Assoc. Dir. & Univ. Ln., Miami University, 
Oxford, OH 45056. 


OREGON. Science-optometry librarian. BS and accredited 
library degree. Preferably MS, some science teaching ex- 
perience, or comparable experience. Principal responsi- 
bilities include bibliographic and reference service to Sci- 
ence and College of Optometry faculty and students— 
complete liaison between library and science department 
and College of Optometry. Salary approximately $8500. 
Small, congenial library staff, new building, faculty rank, 
Blue Cross and major medical paid by university. Apply 
with credentials to Louis Flannery, Ln., Pacific University, 
Forest Grove, OR 97116. 


CANADA. University of Victoria Library requires a serials 
librarian. Previous experience in serials work (preferably 
cataloging) essential. Varied duties will include training 
and supervision of bibliographic assistants, editing a com- 
puterized serials catalog, developing other specialized 
listings and bibliographies, and generally assisting the 
head of a rapidly growing division. Salary will be com- 
mensurate with qualifications and experience. Full faculty 
fringe benefits, -+ the intangibles of life in British Co- 
lumbia's capital city. Apply to D. W. Halliwell, Univ. Ln., 
University of Victoria, British Columbia, Canada. 


Technical Processing 


OHIO. Cataloger, $7600 and up, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Miami University, founded in 1809, has an enroll- 
ment of 11,000 and a library of over 500,000 volumes 
and offers accredited doctorates in 8 subjects. Oxford is 
a sylvan university town near Hueston Woods state park 
and 35 miles northwest of Cincinnati. Apply to John 
Weatherford, Assoc. Dir. & Univ. Ln., Miami University, 
Oxford, OH 45056. 


MARYLAND. Associate librarian l, cataloger-acquisition 
head for 60,000-volume law library. Small staff, new li- 
brary. Salary range $8000-$8400, 30 days vacation, no 
evening work. 5th-year LS degree (ALA school). No ex- 
perience necessary. Professor L. |. Kiefer, Ln., University 
of Maryland School of Law, 500 W. Baltimore St., Balti- 
more 21201. 


MICHIGAN. Catalog librarian—new liberal arts college li- 
brary half way between Grand Rapids and Lake Michi- 
gan. 2300 students, 100,000 volumes, staff of 18, new 
building. Graduate degree in library science and ability 
to read French, German, or Spanish required. $8400, 
higher for appropriate experience and additional de- 
grees. Faculty status, TIAA, etc. Apply to Stephen Ford, 
Ln., Grand Valley State College, Allendale, MI 49401; 
(616) 895-6611. 


TEXAS. Cataloger for growing junior college library. Salary 
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dependent on qualifications and experience. MLS pre- 
ferred. Apply Jack Rodgers, Pres., Odessa College, P.O. 
Box 3752, Odessa, TX 79760. 


AONTANA. Low cotaloger position in expanding law li- 
brary converting to LC-KF. 5th-year library degree with 
law library experience. Salary $9500. Write Law Librar- 
ian, School of Law, University of Montana, Missoula 
59801. 


)HIO. Catalogers. The University of Akron needs 2 experi- 

enced catalogers and 1 without prior experience. MLS, 
knowledge of LC necessary. Background in serials or 
music or science helpful. Salary $8000 and up, depending 
on experience. Fringe benefits excellent. Apply H. P. 
Schrank, Jr., Univ., Ln., University of Akron 44304. 


MHIO. Kent State University Libraries, Kent 44240. An equal 
opportunity employer. 2 new positions are open for im- 
mediate appointment in the catalog department, for gen- 
eral cataloger and for cataloger for science materials. 
Familiarity with LC classification is essential; professional 
cataloging experience desirable but not required. Faculty 
rank. Excellent fringe benefits. Beginning salary $8000, 
but dependent on qualifications. Write to, including 
resume, Dorothy M. Green, Assoc. Ln., for Pers. 


ANADA. Chief cataloger wanted immediately. BA, BLS 
from accredited library school. Minimum 3 years catalog- 
ing experience; ability to work with faculty and staff of 
growing university. Book collection of 40,000 increasing 
rapidly; reclassification from Dewey to LC nearing com- 
pletion. Hillside campus overlooking beautiful Kootenay 
Lake. Month vacation, usual fringe benefits; salary de- 
pending on experience and qualifications. Send curricu- 
lum vitae and names of 3 references to Head Librarian, 
Notre Dame University of Nelson, Nelson, British Colum- 
bia, Canada. 


IEW MEXICO. Cataloger needed in September for Law 
School expanding its activities and building a new library. 
Library has 80,000 volumes, and a professional staff of 6, 
is located in excellent climate with pleasant living condi- 
tions and many varied cultural attractions. MLS required. 
No experience necessary. Beginning Salary, $7120-$7450, 
for 39-hour week, month vacation, social security, state 
retirement plan, and health and life insurance. Apply to 
Myron Fink, Ln., School of Law Library, University of 
New Mexico, 1915 Roma Av., NE, Albuquerque, NM 
87106. 


Government Library 
dministration 


REGON—Westward Ho! Rewarding challenge and 
professional growth await in position on Oregon State 
Library administrative staff. State capital, Salem, offers 
choice living and recreation for sports or cultural inter- 
ests. Near urban benefits, scenic Pacific and Cascade 
natural wonders. Enjoy progressive civic activities or 
timeless qualities of nature in land of open space! We 
need: director of readers services. Administrative and su- 
pervisory responsibilities, as division director, for acquisi- 
tion, reference, loan record, and circulation services of 
state library. Recommends policy relating to public ser- 
vices and development of state library collection. 5th- 
year master of library science degree required, + 5 years 
of progressively responsible professional library service, 
including administrative and reference experience. Salary 
negotiable, depending on qualifications, within $10,350- 


$12,360 pay range. Apply Oregon State Library, Salem 
97310; (503) 364-2171, Ext. 308. 


Services 


OREGON. Children's consultant. Oregon needs a good 
consultant to work with the librarians and boards сї 
small and medium-sized public libraries to develop inter- 
est and awareness in services to children and young 
adults. Consultants operate from Salem, just 45 miles 
from Portland, our largest city. All types of outdocr 
sports, recreation, and cultural opportunities close by. 
Usual fringe benefits; salary $8760-$10,560, increases 
under consideration. If you have an accredited libram 
degree, 3 years of experience, and a yen for the diffe 
ent, apply to the State Library, State Library Building, 
Salem, OR 97310. 


WYOMING. Coordinator of collection development. To 
coordinate collection development activity statewide and 
to recommend policy affecting collection development fer 
state library, to prepare subject bibliographies, book re- 
views, etc., and to be responsible for program plannir3 
of the collection development unit and liaison between 
libraries of the state and the state library department. 
MLS from ALA-accredited school and at least 2 yecrs ex 
perience required. Salary range, $8616-$11,496, with so- 
cial security, state retirement, and health insurance. Posi- 
tion open. Apply to Jack M. Tyler, Ln., State Library, 
Cheyenne, WY 82001. 


Technical Processing 

WEST VIRGINIA, Librarion |: $7200-$9420. Cataloger. 
No experience required. Each additional 6 months of ex- 
perience qualifies for an additional step in pay grade. 
(Budget for 1968-69 allows up to final step.) Degree 
from ALA-accredited library school. Supervision of a | - 
brary assistant who handles routine cataloging. A Civil 
Service agency. (No written examination.) Usual fringe 
benefits. Apply Personnel Officer, West Virginia Library 
Commission, 2004 Quarrier St., Charleston, WV 25311. 


Public Library 
Administration 
NEVADA. Director, Elko County Library, $7500-$8466. Sw- 


pervises service program, 3-county area, comorisimg 
27,000 square miles, 17,000 population, NE Nevada. Re- 
sponsible for planning total service programs, project de- 
velopment. MLS, 3 years practical library experience, 1 
year administration preferred. Contact Mrs. Ruthe Gel- 
lagher, P.O. Box 7052, Elko, NV 89801; (702) 738-3948. 


OREGON. Head librarian—Umatilla County, in Pendleton, 
Oregon, the Round-Up City. Degree in library science. 
Experience desirable. Salary approximately $8500. Send 
resume to Leonard Lorensen, 110 N.E. Furnish Av., Pem- 
dleton, OR 97801. 


CALIFORNIA. Library administrator: Well-established су 
library in Tulare, California (pop. 16,000). Library degree 
and supervisory experience required. In modern, cir-ccn- 
ditioned building—rising circulation, expanding book cel- 
lection—member of a library system. Salary range is 
open, usual vacation and fringe benefits. Community is 
centrally located in the San Joaquin Valley, within a few 
hours of Pacific Coast, high Sierras, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles. Public Library, 113 N. F St., Tulare, CA. 


ILLINOIS. Head of children's services to supervise two c- 
partments, one a separate junior high room. Annual car- 
culation of both departments, 242,000; staff equivalents 
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to 7 full time. Professionally trained, with a minimum of 
5 years experience, preferably some administrative. Cur- 
rent salary, $10,000. Recently remodeled modern build- 
ing, children's wing new in 1965. North Shore community 
of 31,600 on Lake Michigan, 16 miles from Chicago's 
Loop, adjacent to Northwestern University. Send resume 
to Helen Siniff, Ln., Public Library, Wilmette, IL. 


TEXAS. Assistant librarian for modern public library, city of 
30,000 in Houston Major Resource Area. Library degree 
necessary, experience desirable. $7200 minimum. Write 
B-491. 


MINNESOTA. Metropolitan director: $15,000-$20,000, de- 
pending on qualifications. This position is a "'first-of-its- 
kind" opportunity for a librarian with leadership and 
ambition. The director will establish a new metropolitan 
library service agency (MELSA) in the 7-county Twin Cit- 
ies area of Minnesota, serving a population of more 
than 2 million. The director will be the chief administra- 
tive officer of a newly formed governing board. The 
agency will develop programs and cooperative ventures 
for libraries in the service area; it will not give direct 
service to individual patrons and will not maintain col- 
lections. Desirable qualifications include a master's de- 
gree in library science and 4 years experience in posi- 
tions of increasing responsibility. Please submit complete 
resume, which will be held in strict confidence, or make 
further inquiry to Caroline Barron, Sec., MELSA, c/o 
Public Library, 300 Nicollet Mall, Minneapolis 55401; 
(612) 372-6500. 


NEW MEXICO. Dynamic, capable administrator to head 
public library (and possible building program) in growing 
Southwest community of 50,000. Graduate degree from 
AlA-accredited library school and administration experi- 
ence required. Month vacation, social security, hospital- 
ization, state retirement plan. Send resume to P.O. Box 
991 ,Roswell, NM 88201. 


NEVADA. Director, combining creative imagination with 
solid experience in administrative, planning roles needed 
immediately. Minimum salary $13,000. MLS from ALA-ac- 
credited school required. 50,000-square-foot building 
under construction; program geared for expansion of ser- 
vices and staff. Program budget requests $337,000; 
$140,000 for books. Current service area includes suburban- 
rural areas of Clark County. For full details contact Clar- 
ence 1. Boyd, Chmn., Board of Trustees, Clark County 
Library District, 1961, Gabriel, Las Vegas, NV 89109; 
(702) 736-1223. 


WISCONSIN. Head librarian: Position now open in the 
"Friendly City'’ of Kaukauna, Wisconsin. Community of 
12,000 located in the heart of the Fox River Valley. Ex- 
cellent opportunity to assist in future building program. 
MLS degree required. Library staff of 7 + pages. Usual 
fringe benefits. Salary open. Send resume to L. E. Faust, 
L. Bd. Pres., Public Library, Kaukauna, WI 54130. 


WISCONSIN. Library administrator, with MSLS degree and 
experience, University community of 36,000, part of met- 
ropolitan area of 150,000 in heart of summer and winter 
sports and vacation country. Head library staff of 10, 
book budget of $13,000, annual circulation 208,000. Lib- 
eral fringe benefits including hospitalization, insurance, 
retirement, sick leave, month vacation. Starting salary 
$9000. Apply Personnel Committee, Public Library Board, 
1204 Hammond Av., Superior, WI 54880. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Chief librarian in a small suburban 
town of 20,000 within driving distance of New York City, 
Hartford, CT., Springfield and Boston, MA. 5 nonprofes- 
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sional, library-oriented, and library-trained staff. Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield, retirement benefits. Library school 
graduate desired, with experience if possible. Reply to 
Peter Mazza, Chmn., Agawam Board of Library Trust- 
ees, 760 Cooper St., Agawam, MA 01001. 


ILLINOIS. Director for township library in northwest suburb 
of Chicago, open July 1, 1969. Population serves 35,000, 
yearly budget $122,000, circulation 238,000. 53,000 vol- 
umes. Need an energetic person to help us cope with 
problems that rapid growth will bring. Building program 
planned. Member of North Suburban Library System. 
Qualifications: degree in library science, some adminis- 
trative or supervisory experience desired. Salary: open, 
based on education and experience. Send resume and 
credentials to John T. Snow, Bd. Pres., 218 W. Main St., 
Dundee, IL 60118. 


UTAH. Director for Salt Lake City Public Library. New, $3 
million main library building, + 3 branches. Ideal loca- 
tion for family. Salt Lake City rates high in cultural ad- 
vantages with nationally famous symphony, ballet, the- 
ater, museums, art centers. 4 great universities within 
80-mile radius. Many lakes, rivers, mountains practically 
in backyard. Beginning salary $11,000-$13,000, based on 
education and experience. Many attractive fringe bene- 
fits. Education: 5th-year degree from ALA-accredited li- 
brary school. Experience: 5 years with 2 or 3 years ad- 
ministrative work. Send resume to Mrs. W. H. Olwell, 
Public Library, 209 E. 5, St., Salt Lake City, UT 84111. 


ARIZONA. Library administrator—city-county library in 
Kingman, Arizona. Library science degree + extension 
and administrative experience. Salary open. Contact Mrs. 
Martha Cobe, 219 N. 4 St., Kingman, AZ 86401. 


ILLINOIS. Assistant library director. ALA-accredited degree 
+ administrative experience required. Salary $9500- 
$11,600 -+ longevity raises. Free Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
+ employer contributions toward retirement fund. Duties 
open to wide range of activities dependent on ability and 
experience of employee. For information and application, 
write City Library, Public Library, 841 Graceland Av., Des 
Plaines, IL 60016. 


IOWA. County librarian, to administer Scott County Library 
with headquarters in Eldridge, lowa, a rapidly growing 
friendly community. 7 stations and bookmobile serve 
20,000 rural people. 56,000 volumes, over 250,000 circu- 
lation. Qualifications: library degree from approved li- 
brary school and administrative experience. Salary open. 
Available immediately. Send resume to Raymond Baetke, 
Pres., Scott County Library Board, R.R. 1, Long Grove, IA 
52756. 


CALIFORNIA. Assistant director, instructional resources (li- 
brary); Long Beach Unified School District. Salary range 
$12,780-$17,045. Master's іп library science preferred. 
California administration or supervision credential re- 
quired. Contact Director of Personnel, 701 Locust Av., 
Long Beach, CA 90813. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Move West to friendly town of 13,000; 
pure air, low cost of living, many cultural advantages. 
Library systems manager needed to coordinate public and 
junior college libraries, congenial staff. MLS degree pre- 
ferred. Salary negotiable, month vacation, other benefits. 
Apply to Suzanne Krebsbach, James Memorial Library, 
Williston, ND 58801. 


ILLINOIS. Head, technical processes department. ALA- 
accredited degree -+ experience required. Position includes 
adult reference work and book selection if desired. 
Fringe benefits include free Blue Cross-Blue Shield -++ em- 
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ployer contribution toward retirement fund. Salary 
$8654-$10,520 -++ longevity raises. For information and 
application, write City Library, Public Library, 841 Grace- 
land Av., Des Plaines, IL 60016. 


INNSYLVANIA, Library director, District Library Center 
in central Pennsylvania, 100 miles east of Pittsburgh, de- 
sires experienced director. New, air-conditioned building. 
Capable, mature individual desired. Salary negotiable. 
Write James K. McNeal, Pres., Public Library Trustees, 
711 Second St., Juniata, Altoona, PA 16601. 


LINOIS, Head, circulation department. ALA-accredited de- 
gree -+ experience desired. Position includes part-time 
adult reference work if desired. Salary $8654-$10,520 -+ 
longevity raises. Fringe benefits include free Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield + employer contributions toward retirement 
fund. For information and application, write City Librar- 
ian, Public Library, 841 Graceland Av., Des Plaines, IL 
60016 


ISSISSIPPI. Director with imagination, skill, and adminis- 
trative experience for growing Washington County Li- 
brary System: 5 branches, 1 bookmobile, and new head- 
quarters in William Alexander Percy Memorial Library, 
Greenville. Must have MSLS or equivalent training and 
experience. Salary open, depending on qualifications. 
Send complete resume to Washington County Library Sys- 
tem, 341 Main, Greenville, MS 38701. 


JLORADO. Director of library for Adams State College, 
Alamosa 81101, coeducational institution of 3000 stu- 
dents. Position carries responsibility of initiating Educa- 
tional Media Center in а new $2Y/ million building to be 
completed within 2 years. Salary open. Includes faculty 
status, fringe benefits, Master's or PhD in library science 
required. College library experience desired. 


IXAS. Head librarian: City of Mineral Wells, Texas (Fort 
Worth area), is seeking MLS or BSLS with experience. 
Challenge of building a program and planning new fa- 
cility for city of 17,500. Salary $7000-$9000, depending 
on qualifications. Contact Joe A. Michie, City Mgr., P.O. 
Box 216, Mineral Wells, TX 76067. 


HIO. Head, children and young people's department— 
supervises staff of 4 full-time and 2 part-time persons. 
Library degree, -]- 2 years supervisory experience. Good 
employee benefits. Salary open, depending on qualifica- 
tions and experience. Apply Edward R. Dax, Public Li- 
brary, Hamilton, OH 45011. 


\ASSACHUSETTS., Head librarian for public library in city 
of 100,000, 50 miles south of Boston, with 2 colleges in 
area. Good fringe benefits and salary of $11,500-$14,500, 
with annual increments of $600. Staff of 24 + 14 pages 
and a custodial force of 4. Book collection over 200,000. 
One branch library. Master of library science degree and 
administrative experience required. Challenging oppor- 
tunities for the right person. Send application and resume 
to Mrs. Joseph W. Merritt, Pres., Board of Library Trustees, 
Public Library, Fall River, MA 02720. 


EORGIA. Head librarian. Main library in city of Macon. 
Salary open. State retirement + social security. 30 days 
paid vacation. Ideal year around climate in growing city 
in central Georgia. MLS degree or equivalent with some 
experience. Send resume to Thomas Bass, Chmn., Macon 
Library Board, 911 First St., Macon, GA 31201. 


LINOIS. AV director, staff member of an IMC in Chicago 
suburban high school; enrollment 2500. Opportunity to 
develop an educational media program with students and 


teachers. Requires master's in AV education; secondc-y 
school teaching certificate. Beginning salary $8000-$12,50. 
Apply to Arthur Gosling, Township High School Distr<t 
#113, 1040 Park Av., Highland Park, IL 60035; (372) 
433-2020. 


WISCONSIN. Head of technical services. One of the mest 
dynamic and progressive medium-sized public libraries 
in the Midwest. Salary $8556-$10,932. Technical services 
division has 5 full-time and 5 part-time employees. Appii- 
cants for head of division must have 5th-year library ce- 
gree. Month vacation, 12 days annual sick leave cumu‘a- 
tive to 120 working days. Wisconsin State retirement plan 
and SS, life insurance, hospitalization. Liberal library ma- 
terials selection policy. Recently completed expansien 
project. Pleasant working conditions, attractive and modern 
equipment for efficient processing. Oshkosh is located on 
beautiful Lake Winnebago in the heart of the Fox Valley. 
Write to Director, Public Library, Oshkosh, WI 54901. 


Multiple 


ALASKA. Anchorage—3 professional vacancies, assistent 
director, technical processing, and children's librarians. 
Assistant will also handle acquisitions. These positicns 
offer challenging opportunities in a growing community. 
Salary range depends on qualifications. Excellent fringe 
benefits, including retirement. Send complete resume asd 
reference to Director of Personnel, City Hall Annex, An- 
chorage, AK 99501. 


MISSISSIPPI. Assistant librarian in charge of reference and 
technical services needed immediately in medium-sized 'i- 
brary serving community of 9000. MLS required. Salery 
$6000-$7000, depending on experience. Usual fringe 
benefits. Send resume to Henry W. Engel, Ln., Public Li- 
brary, Coldwater, MI 49036. 


IDAHO. Longing for fresh cir? Assistant librarian needed in 
city of 38,000 located in the Snake River Valley, a 2-hcur 
drive from Yellowstone Park. MLS required and experi- 
ence preferred. Position now open. Comprehensive major 
medical, life insurance, retirement. Send resume to P*r- 
sonnel Director, P.O. Box 220, Idaho Falls, ID 83401. 


CALIFORNIA. Children's and reference librarians. Immedi- 
ate and future opportunities if you have an MLS from an 
ALA-accredited school. Annual salary to $8352, depend- 
ing on qualifications. Use of reference checking allows 
job offer by phone. For details write Susann Williams, 
Pers. Dept., City Administration Building, San Diego 
92101. An equal opportunity employer. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Assistant director to assist in adminis- 
tration of library system offering tremendous challenge— 
central library with genealogy and whaling departmer's, 
also superb art collection including entire Audubon First 
Folio, 3 branches and bookmobile. Library is Sub-Re- 
gional Resource Center in Boston's eastern region. Area 
is one of great historical and geographical interests. 
MSLS from ALA-accredited school and some experiemce 
required. 35-hour week, liberal fringe benefits offered. 
Minimum salary $8500. Also reference librarian. Requives 
MSLS from ALA-accredited school but no experience. 
Minimum salary $7000. Both positions now open. Inquire 
for further information or send resume and references to 
F. A. Bold, Dir., Free Public Library, P.O. Box C-902, New 
Bedford, MA 02741. 


ILLINOIS. 2 positions. 1) Head librarian for public library 
expanding to new $580,000 building to house 87,500 vol- 
umes. Suburb of 28,000, 30 minutes from Chicago's Loop; 
member of state system. MLS from ALA-approved librory 
school and administrative experience preferred. Salory 
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open depending on experience. Usual benefits. 2) Chil- 
dren's librarian. Prefer MLS or some experience. Salary 
open depending on education and experience. Usual 
benefits. Send complete resume to Frank Durckel, 940 S. 
Michigan, Villa Park, IL 60181. 


VIRGINIA. World's largest resort city needs 2 librarians 
with MLS from ALA-accredited school. Pleasant working 
conditions. Delightful climate. Excellent salary. Write 
Mrs. M. C. Beda, L. Dir., Bayside Library, 936 Indepen- 
dence Bl., Virginia Beach, VA 23455, 


Services 


MARYLAND. Librarian: MLS required. Adult services and 
reference work in rapidly growing 3-county system lo- 
cated just outside Washington, DC., metropolitan area; 1 
hour from Baltimore. Liberal leaves and professional al- 
lowances. $6600-$8250. Apply Mrs. Katharine C. Hurrey, 
Admn., Southern Maryland Regional Library Association, 
P.O. Box 809, La Plata, MD 20646. 


ILLINOIS. Librarian |l, special services librarian to work 
with deprived in ghetto area through neighborhood and 
government agencies. Innovative, service-oriented young 
man, with either social work or library background. Sal- 
ary range $8400-$10,500 for master's and 2 years ex- 
perience, commensurately lower for BA. Must be inter- 
ested in working with young adults; public relations ex- 
perience desirable. 4 weeks vacation, usual fringe bene- 
fits. Mrs. Betty Kohler, Dir., Public Library, Rock Island, 
IL 61201. 


NEW YORK. Children's librarian. MLS required; experi- 
ence helpful but not necessary. Salary range 
$7300-$8400, depending on qualifications. 18 days vaca- 
tion, 90 days cumulative sick leave, paid retirement and 
health insurance. Send resume to Verna L. Pungitore, 
Dir., Public Library, P.O. Box 570, Plattsburgh, NY 12901. 


NEW YORK. Children's librarians, MS, some experience; 
salary range, $8000-$10,400. L.I. community of 50,000. 
Hospitalization partially paid and retirement fully paid. 
Apply to Kenneth S. Barnes, Dir., Public Library, Hicks- 
ville, NY 11801. 


NEW YORK. Rewarding supervisory position: Newly 
created position to be filled immediately by an aggres- 
sive, service-oriented adult services librarian. Duties in- 
volve building a reference collection, a strong circulation 
collection, and good community relations. This is an ex- 
cellent opportunity for a person who wants the experi- 
ence needed to become a future administrator. A new 
building is in the planning stage. Benefits include 23 
days vacation, paid hospital insurance, paid New York 
State pension, and a congenial staff. Salary range is 
$8000-$10,000. Eligibility for New York State certifica- 
tion essential along with at least 2 years of public li- 
brary experience beyond MSLS. Ideal location in growing 
city half way between Buffalo and Niagara Falls, NY. 
Apply Anthony Messineo, Dir., Public Library, 240 Goun- 
dry St., North Tonawanda, NY 14120; (716) 693-4132. 


OHIO. Adult services librarian for public library in univer- 
sity town. Must be outgoing and adoptable. Reference 
work a strong need. The position requires book knowl- 
edge, imagination, ability to carry out programs inde- 
pendently. Some work with rural area also involved. Ap- 
plicant's ability only limitation. Salary open. Apply to 
Marian Parker, Ln., Public Library, 304 N. Church St., 
Bowling Green, OH 43402. 


INDIANA. Reference 
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librarian. $7665-$10,665. General 


reference with individual assignment in busy department 
of 7. MS, accredited library school. Allowance for ex- 
perience, Apply Alta Parks, Asst. Dir., Public Library, 
Gary IN 46402. 


MARYLAND. Assistant area librarian needed for regional 
library serving 8 county libraries on Maryland's Eastern 
Shore. All libraries are connected to each other and to 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library by teletype. Salisbury is a 
growing community with easy access to seashore and 
metropolitan areas. Degree from ALA-accredited school 
with a minimum of 2 years experience. Salary range: 
$8500-$10,849, 35-hour week, 4 weeks vacation, usual 
fringe benefits. Need resourceful person willing to accept 
responsibility. Will participate in development of services, 
including work with young adults and planning community 
programs. Apply to Mrs. Mary M. Harispe, Eastern Shore 
Area Librarian, P.O. Box 951, Salisbury, MD 21801. 


FLORIDA. Coordinator of adult services to direct readers 
service work in departmentalized main library with 4 
strong subject department heads; to coordinate adult 
book selection and adult readers service in the library 
system serving 2 counties. Must be service-minded and 
have excellent knowledge of books. MLS and supervisory 
experience. Apply Public Library, 10 N. Rosalind, Or- 
lando, FL 32801. 


Technical Processing 


NEW JERSEY. Senior librarian: certification, cataloging ex- 
perience; $7456-$8590. State pension plan, 4 weeks va- 
cation, medical, surgical, major medical, and disability 
insurances provided by employer. Mrs. Emilie S. Curry, 
Dir., Public Library, Municipal Plaza, Cedar Gove, NJ 
07009. 


School Library 
Elementary 


NEW YORK. Elementary school librarian for school of 600 
students. Excellent opportunity a) to plan and develop an 
AVA center as part of a modern program of library ser- 
vices, and b) to develop program of services for students 
and teachers as related to total curriculum. Experience 
desirable. New York State certification preferred. Approx- 
imate salary range $7000-$14,000. Apply to H. B. Ged- 
ney, Asst. Supt., 1867 Crompond Rd., Peekskill, NY 
10566. 


Secondary 


ILLINOIS. Educational media specialist to direct utilization 
and maintenance of audiovisual equipment and to pro- 
duce nonprint materials in library of large comprehensive 
high school located in suburb of Chicago. Student body 
of 5000 on 2 campuses, 300 teachers, new learning re- 
sources center. Master's in educational media or instruc- 
tional materials, Must have IMC philosophy; be creative, 
adaptable, and flexible. Experience desirable but not re- 
quired. Salary range $8000-$11,000 to start for 10- 
month position. Send application to R. A. Deobler, Dir. 
of Pers., Lyons Township High School, 100 S. Brainard, La 
Grange, IL 60525. 


ILLINOIS. Cataloger in charge of technical processing of 
print and nonprint materials in large comprehensive high 
school located in suburb of Chicago. Student body of 
5000 on 2 campuses; libraries of 50,000 vols., adding 
8000 vols. annually. 5th-year degree + cataloging ex- 
perience. Salary range $7500-$10,500 for 10-month posi- 
tion to start. Summer work possible. Send application to 
R. A. Deabler, Dir. of Pers., Lyons Township High 
School, 100 S. Brainard, La Grange, IL 60525. o 
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CO-EXISTENCE 
INTERVENTION 
CONTAINMENT 


Six films that induce 
discussion on why the 
controversial aspects of U.S. 
Diplomacy have split the 
country into two camps make 
up this FI 16mm series. 


Write or call John Fisher 
collect for previews or a 
copy of our new teachers 
resource guide. 
312—256-4730 


FILMS INCORPORATED 
1144 Wilmette Ave. 
Wilmette, Illinois 60091 





The 1969 
World Book Year Book - 
puts a momentous year in fc 


The World Book Year Book captures the Plus... Year Book “Special Re; 
year just past, through the eyes of some ... ‘The Year on File"... “The Wc 
of the world’s great commentators. Book Supplement’... “Dictionar 
In more than 600 pages, fully indexed, Supplement” ... and “South Ame 
its more than 450 articles review the Land of Many Faces,” a “{һгее- 
important events of 1968. Lavish dimensional” Trans-Vision® that 
illustration includes more than 700 the complex cultural and ethnic h 
photographs, drawings, and maps, of South America. 
many in full color. Year after year, The World Boo 
Penetrating reviews of the preceding Book is one of the most widely so 
year are contributed by the World Book volumes in the world. This hard-c 
Year Book’s distinguished Board of permanent volume truly updates ; 
Editors: Paul-Henri Spaak, supplements The World Book 
James B. Reston, Sylvia Porter, Encyclopedia, making it a living | 
Lawrence A. Cremin, Alistair Cooke, It also stands alone as an annual 
John H. Glenn, Jr., Harrison Brown, reference volume of significant v: 
and Red Smith. Have you ordered yours? 


FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
MERCHANDISE MART PLAZA, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60654, LONDON, ROME, SYDNEY, TORONTC 








A lot of colleges 


when they 


are buying library books 


should be 


buying libraries. 


When vou order vour books through 
the Xerox College Librarv Program, 
all vou do to set up vour library is 
unpack it. 

We can send vou the complete 
2.000-volume Choice Opening Day 
Collection *, along with 4,500 enrich- 
ment titles (including Choices Out- 
standing Academic Books and 500 
out-of-print titles from th« \LA book- 
list. Books for College Libraries 

зу ordering your library from us, 
vou save vourself the time and trou- 
ble of going through hundreds of 
catalogs and booklists. And you save 


vour college the expense of having 
thousands of orders typed up and 
mailed out. 

Every book is listed in one anno- 
tated catalog. All of them —or as lew 
as 100—can be had with one order. 

And every book comes fully cata- 
loged and processed to LC standards 

If vou'rc about to start a new col- 
lege librarv—or add to an existing 
ine— write for the free Xerox Col- 
lege Library Program Catalog. 

| hen, you'll be able to мор buv- 

v your library book by book. And 
start buving your books by the library. 


University Microfilms 


300 North Zeeb Road. Ann Arbor 


Mich. 48 
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GREGG INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS LIMITED 


provide a service to scholars by the publishing of learned works and the re-publication 
of rare and out of print books needed for reference and study. 


In preparation: 
LAW OFFICERS' OPINIONS TO THE FOREIGN OFFICE 1793-1860 
A reproduction in 97 volumes of the manuscript series of some 9,500 opinions, including a 
two-volume index and commentaries, prepared and edited by Dr Clive Parry, Reader in 
International Law, University of Cambridge. 
To be published with the permission and approval of Her Majesty's Stationery Office and the 
Public Record Office, London, England. 


Index & commentaries 
The two volumes being prepared by Dr Parry and accompanying the series will be published 
after the issue of the 95 volumes of the Law Officers’ Opinions themselves, Volume I will 
contain the following information on each report: 

The numerical reference 

Country and date 

Name of person who gave the opinion 

The subject matter 

Commentary by Dr Parry 

Previous printing history, if any 
Volume II of the Index & commentaries will be a detailed subject index enabling the user to 
refer to any individual law and those opinions pertinent to it. 


Single volumes: Pre-publication price £15 $36 Published price £20 $48 
Special price for complete set of 97 vols: 
Pre-publication price £1,050 $2,520 Published price £1,400 $3,360 


NB: Orders for individual volumes can only be accepted if accompanied by an order for the 
two-volume /ndex & commentaries, or if the two-volume Index & commentaries have already 
been ordered. This is a condition of sale laid down by the Controller of HM Stationery 
Office, in consultation with the Public Record Office, the Foreign Office and the Law 

Officers’ Department. 


Illustrated descriptive leaflet available 


catalogues for the following subject areas are available on request: 


BIBLIOGRAPHY * ARCHAEOLOGY * ART & ARCHITECTURE * LAW & LEGAL HISTORY * AFRICAN LAN- 
GUAGES + ENGLISH LITERATURE > ANTHROPOLOGICAL INTEREST * CHURCH HISTORY - LITURGY · ECO- 
NOMICS & POLITICAL SCIENCE + MUSIC + ORIENTALIA * EASTERN CHURCHES & MODERN RUSSIAN RE- 
LIGIOUS THOUGHT * GENERAL HISTORY + THEOLOGY & HUMANISM + JUDAICA & HEBRAICA * NATURAL 
HISTORY + HISTORY OF SCIENCE > LLOYD'S LIST & LLOYD'S REGISTER - PRINTING & BOOKBINDING 


Please order from your bookseller or from: 





GREGG INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS LIMITED 
FARNBOROUGH HAMPSHIRE ENGLAND 








While walking the boards 
in Atlantic City, 

a dashing young librarian, 
spying a pretty young thing, 
asked if she were going 

to the ALA Convention. 
She answered in kind, 

by saying that if that 

were indeed his line, 

she would meet him 

at the Bro-Dart exhibit. 

He tried to pursue his initiative 
by asking her if she knew 
that Bro-Dart had acquired 
Stacey’s and McClurg 
during 1968, but she just 
raised an eyebrow. 


The Complete Library Source 








American Libr arr Association, 50 E. Hu » Chicago, Ill. 60611. Second- 


Е тс athl y Jul ugu FA 

class pos T ida enie AGO, "ILLINOIS, а and a Май nal minilin office; 
Subseriy nclude Е "in membership dues, ALA me ember еш DF equired. Single copies $1.50 е aah: TED IN U.S.A. 
Рона pie of unde dy rable copies for to Me mbership Hec ords Dep ient American 
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your books from 
someone who knows them? 


It may be stating the obvious, 
but a book isn't a simple thing. 
You have to know more than its 
size and price before you buy it. 

But what if you don't have the 
time to read every book you'll buy? 
Or even consider? How will you 
know if it's any good? Or if it's 
right for your library? 

Well, besides asking you 
questions, we can tell you where to 
get answers. Your Doubleday 
representative. 

Why? 

Mostly because he reads a lot. 
It's one of the major parts of his 
job. So when he recommends a 
book, he does it with confidence. 

And what he hasn't had time 
to read, he's surely researched. 
Through a synopsis. Briefings at 
our sales conferences. Or 
sometimes even a friendship 
with the author. 


Often, he's a man with twenty 
five years of experience in his field. 
He may have been a librarian. He 
may even be an author himself. 

If he sounds good to you, 
write him; c/o Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., Department 14, 
School and Library Division, 
Garden City, New York 11530. 

By now you may have noticed 
that we haven't referred to him as 
the “average Doubleday man.” 

Because there aren’t any. 


2 Doubleday 
We work for you. 


Visit us at booths 300, 302, 304, and 306 in Atlantic City. 


Wouldnt you like to buy 
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When people ask questions 
about mutual funds, 
these books are your answer. 


A GUIDE TO MUTUAL FUND WITHDRAWAL PLANS 


ШШ 


MUTUAL FUND INVESTMENT COMPANIES 


HH E HE 


WIESENBERGER LIBRARY SERVICE 


[b] mene 


Over 5 million people own mutual funds. 


And they've invested over fifty billion of their 
dollars this way. 
So it's no wonder that more and more 


people are coming to libraries looking for pro- 


fessional, unbiased information on which fund 
would be best for them...which funds offer the 
special features they are looking for...which 
funds have performed best, etc. 


With our Wiesenberger Mutual Fund Li- 


brary Service, you can provide the right answer 
to virtually any question people are likely to 
ask about funds in general or about a specific 
fund that has caught their fancy. 


The service includes Investment Compa- 
nies (for over 30 years the industry's "bible" 
on mutual funds), Charts & Statistics (an easy- 





to-follow presentation of fund performance), 
Withdrawal Plans (an invaluable handbook for 
people planning to retire, widows with invest- 
able inheritances, etc.) Mutual Affairs, Rein- 
vestment Prices, Mutual Fund Dividend Calen- 
dar, Mutual Funds Monthly Cumulative Divi- 
dend Record and Price Change and Range of 
Offering Prices. 

Purely in terms of what they can save or 
earn for your borrowers, these may be among 
the most valuable books a library can offer. 

If you're interested, we'd be glad to send 
you detailed information on our Mutual Fund 
Library Service. Or stop by our booth at the 
ALA convention and we'll give you some pro- 
fessional advice on mutual funds publications, 
without obligation. 


Wiesenberger Mutual Fund Service 


Nuveen Corporation. Members: New York Stock Exchange 
and other principal exchanges. 61 Broadway, New York, New York 10006 
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Connections to Atlantic City 


The best air service from most points to 
Atlantic City is via the Regional J etport at 
Philadelphia, serviced twenty-four hours a 
day by eleven leading airlines. From the 
jetport, quick convenient limousine service 
delivers conventioners directly to Atlantic 
City hotels and motels in 65-75 minutes, 
eliminating all taxi connections. Direct air 
service to Atlantic City is offered by Alle- 
gheny Airlines from Boston; Newark, N.J d 
and Washington, D.C. 

Train service to the convention site is by 
connection with the Pennsylvania-Reading 
Seashore Lines at 30th Street or North 
Broad St. Station of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road in Philadelphia. Excellent bus sched- 
ules prevail for those coming from short 
distances. 


7 о ас у. 0. 








ALA Policy of Free Distribution of Literature and 
Materials at Annual Conference and Midwinter 
Meeting 


Our relations with publishers, manufacturers, 
service companies, and special interest groups 
have always been most cordial and highly ethi- 
cal. Our exhibitors are recognized with their own 
Round Table. 

In maintaining these cordial relations our 
golden rule has been: Do not provide one com- 
pany or organization with a sales or promotion 
advantage that cannot be offered to all compet- 
ing companies or organizations. 

Frequently we refuse generous offers from a 
publisher or a supplier simply because we can- 
not accept similar offers from his competitors. 

Our exhibit or contract rules and regulations 
for annual conference and midwinter meetings 
prohibit indiscriminate distribution of literature 
throughout the public space we use in hotels and 
convention halls. All literature must be distrib- 
uted from and all sales demonstrations confined 
to exhibit booths. It would be ridiculously incon- 
siderate for ALA conference management to sell 
exhibit space to publishers and supply com- 
panies, while allowing another organization to 


pass out promotional literature without taking 
exhibit space. 

Therefore, to continue our friendly and cordial 
relations with all organizations serving the ALA 
and the library profession, we strive assiduously 
to provide equal opportunities to all who seek 
the attention of our members, and we zealously 
guard against one group taking an unfair ad- 
vantage over any of the others who have co- 
operated in making conference sessions pleasant 
and rewarding. 


Association of Jewish Libraries 


AJL is holding its fourth annual convention 
June 17-20 at the Breakers Hotel, Atlantic City. 
Convention chairman is Mrs. Mae Weine, 253 S. 
27th St., Camden, N.J. 08105. 


Sunday in Teaneck, N.J. 


*. . . there's nothing experimental about open- 
ing the library on Sunday. Still, many of our 
good friends in the area reference centers and 
other libraries continue to tell us that some com- 
munities just don't lend themselves to Sunday 
openings. Our reply is, as always, ‘Try it, and you 
won't close again.' 

“A library open on Sunday is quite compatible 
with the tone of the day; a child rapt in atten- 
tion over a picture book in the Children's Rcom 
and her father busy in the reference room on his 
only free day of the week are surely not disturb- 
ing the tenor of the day." (Allan Angoff in 
Teaneck: Points of Reference, Vol. 4. No. 1, Jan. 
1969 pp. 4-5.) 


Malcolm X Recordings Available 


All libraries with phonorecording collections 
will want to have the Malcolm X recordings in 
their collections to complement the “Autobiogra- 
phy.” Three long-playing recordings are available 
from Afro American Record Club, Inc., P.O. Box 
634-A, Detroit, Michigan 48232. Please write for 
particulars on prices and shipping arrangements. 
(The Bulletin is grateful to Mr. Kurtz Meyer of 
the Detroit Public Library for arranging to have 
this information brought to our attention.) 


Send Young Librarians to ALA Conference 


The Ohio Library Foundation has established. 
@91 


grants of $200 each to young librarians who 
have a degree in library science and show prom- 
ise of professional growth to help defray the 
costs to attend the ALA Annual Conference. Li- 
braries of all types were contacted for eligible 
applicants that would be unlikely to receive 
travel expenses within that library's budget. Li- 
braries were notified that they would be ex- 
pected to provide work-time allowance for the 
candidate if selected to attend the entire week of 
conference. A. Chapman Parsons, executive vice- 
president of the Ohio Library Foundation at 40 
So. Third St., Columbus 432155 announced that 
3 candidates have been selected for the 1969 
conference at Atlantic City. 


Outdoor Billboard Advertising in Florida 


The Executive Board of the Florida Library 
Association approved funds to the Public Rela- 
tions Committee for outdoor billboard advertis- 
ing. The president of the Outdoor Advertising 
Association and Poster Art Displays, Inc., have 
joined forces to bring the happy library reader 
relaxing in the Florida sun to billboards across 
the state. The poster design is being reproduced 
for use as bus and television promotion. Lau- 
rence L. Snook, Jr., asst. director of the Jackson- 
ville Public Library, was chairman of the ambi- 
tious Public Relations Committee. 


USC Expands Undergraduate Program 


Martha Boaz, dean of the school of library sci- 
ence at the University of Southern California, 
has announced that courses formerly available 
only to graduate students are now open to ju- 
niors and seniors of the undergraduate level be- 
ginning with the 1969 summer session. Because of 
the great shortage of librarians and the large num- 
ber of job opportunities, the design of the pro- 
gram was broadened to encourage students to 
enter the library profession. Eighteen semester 
units of course work will be open to the students 
including general courses at the introductory 
level. Those going on into master’s work will not 
be required to repeat the courses. In addition to 
the above change the Library School is offering 
a new course on Intellectual Freedom and Cen- 
sorship beginning in the fall semester. 


Scribner’s Wins Batchelder 


The Children’s Services Division of ALA has 
announced that Charles S. Scribner’s Sons has 
been awarded the Mildred L. Batchelder Award 
for their book Don’t Take Teddy by Mrs. Friis- 
Baastad (translated by Mrs. Elisa Holt Somme 
McKinnon), a junior novel originally published 
in Norway. The award will be formally pre- 
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sented at the Annual Conference in Atlantic 
City. 


Need Information on Library Unions 


Archie Kleingartner, asst. professor of Indus- 
trial Relations, Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of California, Los An- 
geles 90024, is embarking on a study of unioni- 
zation and collective bargaining among profes- 
sional librarians and would like to hear from 
any person directly involved in library union ac- 
tivity or who has information on the subject. 
There is a real need for a study of this type and 
the Bulletin hopes that professionals involved 
will take the time to correspond with the ambi- 
tious professor. 


Young Adult List Available 


The annual list of the Young Adult Services 
Division consists of twenty-three titles of proven 
or potential interest to young adults—including 
such titles as Soul on Ice, Tell Me That You 
Love Me, Junie Moon, We Wont Go, and The 
Peanuts Treasury—is available in an attractive, 
two-color, four-page leaflet. 25 copies—$1; 50— 
$2; 100—$3; 500—$10; 1000—$15. Order from 
the Young Adult Services Division, ALA head- 
quarters. 


Sunday in Philadelphia 


A special gift from private funds enabled the 
Central and Northeast Regional Libraries of the 
Free Library of Philadelphia to open on Sunday 
after having been forced to close normal Sunday 
operations due to a budget cut. The reaction to 
the closing was strong. Letters of protest ap- 
peared in all of the major newspapers, and the 
newspapers, in turn, responded with editorials 
deploring the cut in service. Letters went to the 
mayor from citizens as well as from civic groups 
and organizations. The gift will enable the two 
agencies to be open on Sunday until the normal 
Sunday closing during special summer hours. 
Funds from the city budget are expected to re- 
store the service following the summer season. 

Sunday attendance at the Central Library av- 
erages 2000 and 1500 at the Northeast Regional 
Branch. The temporary cancellation of Sunday 
library service provided the library administra- 
tion and the library patrons with a clear picture 
of the importance of Sunday service. 


Media Buying Guide in the Works 


A team of media specialists has been ap- 
pointed to develop a buying guide to audiovisual 
materials for elementary schools, it was an- 
nounced by the Editorial Committee of ALA. De- 
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signed for use in conjunction with the Associa- 
tion's forthcoming Books for Elementary School 
Libraries and Periodicals for School Libraries, 
this major publication will make it possible to 
give initial library service to children in elemen- 
tary schools from kindergarten through eighth 
grade. 

The list is intended to meet the general curric- 
ulum needs of these schools and is planned for 
use at the building level. All major subject areas 
of the elementary school curriculum for which 
appropriate materials are available will be repre- 
sented. The scope of the list is geared to the 
recommendations of the new Standards for 
School Media Programs. 

Serving as editor of the guide is Eugene 
Friese, library services coordinator, Highline 
Public Schools, Instructional Resources Center, 
Seattle. In addition there are six contributing 
compilers. The group met in February to de- 
velop criteria for the scheduled publication in 
1970. 


Good Teacher Esther L. Stallmann 


Beta Phi Mu, In- 
ternational Library 
Science Honorary 
Fraternity, presented 
its 1969 Award for 
Good Teaching to 
Esther L. Stallmann, 
University of Texas 
Graduate School of 
Library Science, Aus- 
tin. Professor Stall- 
mann was cited espe- 
cially for her broad 
and deep knowledge 
of librarianship, her enthusiasm for the build- 
ing of excellent library service, and for having a 
profound and enduring influence upon her stu- 
dents who said, *Our realization of the debt we 
owe her grows as we grow professionally." 





Council on Library Resources Annual Report 


Support of thirty-one varied new projects de- 
signed to improve the efficiency and adequacy of 
library service is reported in the recently issued 
Twelfth Annual Report of the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc. Appropriations for the projects 
totaled $689,000, a figure that does not include 
sums expended during the fiscal year for pre- 
viously approved programs. 

Projects range from an experiment in home 
delivery of books by mail, development of a 
teaching machine for instruction in library use, 


promotion of an international standard for li- 
brary statistics, a fellowship program for experi- 
enced librarians, to those in the field of automa- 
tion. 

The report cautions against expecting too 
much too soon from expensive research in auto- 
mation. What does not exist is not always sus- 
ceptible to immediate development, and “the 
paragons who combine extensive technical 
knowledge with sound library orientation are 
few and far between.” 


Objectionable 


The Orange Public Library, Orange, N.J.. tak- 
ing note that many segments of the Black com- 
munity find the term “Negro” objectionable. has 
embarked on a program to change the subject 
headings in its card catalogs to conform with to- 
day's feelings. Negro wit and humor wil be 
Black wit and humor; Negroes—social life and 
customs will be Blacks—social life and customs. 
(A press release from the office of Marvin H. 
Scilken, director.) 


Best Scholarly Book on Race Relations 


The Anisfield-Wolf Award in Race Relations 
for “the best scholarly book in the field of race 
relations published in 1968” was presented to 
Negro and White Children, published by Aca- 
demic Press, Inc., New York. The author, Е. 
Ear] Baughman and W. Grant Dahlstrom, both 
of the Department of Psychology, University of 
North Carolina, based their book on their ‘our- 
year study of racially segregated students in a 
rural, economically deprived area of the state. 
The award is for $1500. 


Northwest Academic Librarians Conference Survey 


A survey of college and university libraries in 
the Pacific Northwest was undertaken by Earl 
James Lasworth, associate librarian and director 
of the John F. Kennedy Memorial Library, East- 
ern Washington State College. With an 84.0€ per 
cent response to the mail questionnaire, we 
thought Bulletin readers would be interested in 
the response. 

To the question *Do you wish to see the 
Northwest Academic Librarians Conference con- 
tinued or should the efforts formerly devoted to 
this annual conference be channeled into the Pa- 
cific Northwest Library Association (PNL4)?” 
24.32 per cent responded that they favored con- 
tinuing the conferences while 75.68 per cent did 
not favor continuation. The commentary was pri- 
marily in favor of strengthening the academic 
groups within PNLA and the state library asso- 
ciations. 
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The most interesting section of the question- 
naire was on the type of conference topics de- 
sired at any conference (in order of preference) : 

1. Professional growth and development of in- 
dividual librarians and what steps might be 
taken by academic librarians to facilitate these 
ends with regard to in-service training, course 
work on campus, availability of research grants 
for librarians, sending staff to workshops, etc. 
(32.43%). 

2. Modernization of current library procedures 
(29.72%). 

3. Development of uniform guidelines for 
fringe benefits and pay for academic librarians 
(16.21%). 

4. The physical organization of public services 
in the academic library (10.81%). 

This could be a guide to state and national 
groups planning programs in the next few 
months. 


Civil Air Patrol Library Change 


Please note that the national headquarters and 
reference library for the Civil Air Patrol is lo- 
cated at Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 
36112. Acquisitions, please correct your records 
as many of your requests for material are being 
lost in the mails. 


So You Think Censorship is on the Wane, Eh? 


Some recent stories from the Newsletter on In- 
tellectual Freedom tell a different story: Rich- 
mond California Librarian Resigns—Rightist 
Pressures Peril Library; Orange County Califor- 
nia School Board Bans John  Hersey's 
Hiroshima; 15 per cent of Books Complained of 
are Removed from Texas Library Shelves; 
Friends of the Denver Library Join Colorado 
Booksellers Assn. To Fight the So-called “Clean 
Law”; Montana Legislature Pressured To Set-Up 
Guidelines for Course Content at State Universi- 
ties; Librarians Defend Therese and Isobelle in 
Pittsburgh Court; Holiday Magazine Banned 
from Oregon School Library, Newsweek Is Al- 
lowed To Stay. 

Will you be next? 

Effective September 1, 1969, the Newsletter on 
Intellectual Freedom will be $5. New subscrip- 
tions and renewals received through August 31, 
1969, will be honored at the old rate of $3. Bulk 
rates—5 for $12; 10 or more for $2.25 ea. 

Single copies of back issue will be priced at 
$1 ea. as of September 1. Ten or more copies of 
the same back issue will be priced at .75 each. 
The 15 per cent discount to subscription agen- 
cies will continue. 
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Teens and Adults Discuss Drugs 





Discussing the drug display after a recent marijuana 
discussion program sponsored by the Young Adult De- 
partment at the Hyattsville Branch of Prince George's 
County Memorial Library is Roger A. Schweikert (right), 
Parole and Probation agent for the county; and Keith 
Harmon, a junior at a local high school. A capacity 
crowd was on hand composed of both teenagers and 
adults. 


Two New Z39 Standards 


Basic Criteria for Indexes and Compiling 
Book Publishing Statistics have been published 
by the USA Standards Institute Sectional Com- 
mittee Z39 on Standardization in the Field of Li- 
brary Work. Documentation and Related Pub- 
lishing Practices. Copies are available at $2 ea. 
from the USA Standards Institute, 10 East 40th 
St., New York 10036. 


ALA’s Scholarship Program 


Individuals, companies, and professional orga- 
nizations are encouraged to contribute to the 
general scholarship fund of the American Li- 
brary Association’s Scholarship Program. The 
number and the frequency of the awards, known 
as ALA Scholarships, will be determined by the 
total amount of the funds contributed by donors. 
Each scholarship will be $2500, and as many as 
possible will be awarded annually. 

Contributions to the general scholarship fund 
should be made payable to the American Library 
Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 60611 and 
sent to the attention of David H. Clift, executive 
director. A list of donors to the fund will be 
published periodically. 


Brooklyn Faced with Drastic Cut in Services 


The New York Bureau of the Budget is con- 
templating a nearly 22 per cent reduction of the 
budget proposed for the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary during fiscal 1970. John C. Frantz, direc- 
tor, commenting on the resulting slash in ser- 
vices said “It appears that the most feasible 
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combination of actions would be to close eleven 
branches, pair in terms of split schedules twen- 
ty-six branches, and close the central library, the 
Ingersoll Library, for one full day a week. 

"Preliminary estimates on manpower reduc- 
tions indicate that approximately 175 positions 
in full-time equivalents would be eliminated, of 
which about 110 would be presently employed 
full-time appointees," Mr. Frantz forecast in re- 
sponse to a request from the Bureau for an evalu- 
ation. Other New York library systems received 
similar indications of large reductions in their 
budget for the 1970 fiscal year. 


Who Speaks for the Academic Librarian? 


Librarians Concerned About Academic Status, 
a national grass roots group of academic librari- 
ans, invites all librarians concerned with prob- 
lems of status, academic freedom, representation, 
and voice to attend an open meeting on Monday, 
June 23, 1969, at 10:00 a.m. in Convention Hall 
during ALA's Atlantic City Conference. Co-chair- 
men for the group are Mrs. Fay M. Blake, as- 
sociate in Academic and Research Libraries, 
Albany, New York; and Evert Volkersz, Depart- 
ment of Special Collections, UCLA. The program 
is sponsored by ACRL’s University Section Ad 
Hoc Comm. on Academic Status. 


ARL Establishes Slavic Center 


The Association of Research Libraries an- 
nounced the establishment of the Slavic Biblio- 
graphic and Documentation Center with a 
$350,000 Ford Foundation grant. The purpose of 
the new Center is to help meet the library and 
bibliographic needs of students and scholars 
working in the field of Slavic studies. It is to be 
housed at ARL headquarters at 1527 New 
Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Federally Funded Search for Librarians 


“Library Futures" is a cooperative program 
involving six library systems in the New York 
metropolitan area. The program provides for an 
eight-week paid summer workshop program 
geared to give the college student participants a 
broad and meaningful introduction into the li- 
brary as a career. 

In Dayton, Ohio, and Montgomery County 
Public Library a special job training program is 
underway for students at Central State Univer- 
sity. The current program has twelve students 
working half-time in the main library or in one 
of the branches, doing public service work under 
the direction of a professional librarian. The 
avowed purpose of the program is to recruit 
black students to the profession of librarianship. 


Improving Standard Catalog Selections 


The H. W. Wilson Co. is initiating a new 
procedure in an effort to improve the selection of 
titles for the catalogs in the Standard Catalog 
Series. The system of selection by consultants 
will continue as before, but the company will be 
assisted in the preparation of voting lists by ad- 
visory committees composed of experts in the 
field of book selection. These advisory commit- 
tees will work on the construction of voting lists 
and advise the company concerning policies re- 
lating to each of the catalogs. 

The procedure will begin with the second edi- 
tion of the Junior High School Library Catalog 
to be published in 1970. Members of the advi- 
sory committee for this publication are: Frances 
Hatfield, supervisor of instructional materials, 
Board of Public Instruction, Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla.; Marilyn Miller, asst. professor, Dept. of Li- 
brarianship, Western Michigan University; Mrs. 
Priscilla L. Moulton, head of library services, 
Public Schools of Brookline, Mass.; Mrs. Elnora 
M. Portteus, directing supervisor of school li- 
braries, Cleveland Board of Education; and Mrs. 
Della Thomas, director of curriculum materials 
laboratory, Oklahoma State University. 





If you can't make it, write to: 

Herman Greenberg, Personnel Officer 
The Free Library of Philadelphia, 
Logan Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 19103 
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When youre not usin: 
as a microfilm printer us 
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the new Xerox Microprinter 


It as a copier. 


If you want prints from microfilm, the As either microfilm printer or copier, 
Xerox Microprinter will give them to you. the Xerox Microprinter gives you as many 

If you want copies of something as 420 prints an hour. It can handle roll 
that isn't on microfilm, it will also give film—either 16mm or 35mmc-aperture 
them to you. (Just slide the microfilm cards, or microfiche. You have a choice of 
head back.) different magnification ratios— 

And those prints you get from 16X, 20X and 24X. 
the Microprinter are different from usual For more on the copier that prints 
microfilm prints: they're dry and from microfilm (or is it the microfilm 


flat. And they stay flat. Because they're printer that copies?) write Microprinter, 
made by xerography— not with wet Xerox, Department D, Xerox Square, 
chemicals—on ordinary,untreated paper. Rochester, New York 14603. 


XEROX 










OL eon. 
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Announcing 


Formation of the 


Center for Political Research 


in Washington, D. C. 


Publisher of The National Journal 


Establishment of the Center for Political Research early in 1969 
constitutes a major event in journalistic coverage of government and 
national politics. CPR, a private organization, plans to publish a new 
weekly publication, The National Journal. 





CPR is staffed by about 5O professional journalists, analysts and 
researchers who will concentrate on detailed, unbiased and non-partisan 
political research and reporting. Dissemination of information will be 
accomplished through publications, conferences, special materials for 
radio and television and research under contract. 


Thomas N. Schroth, for 13 years the Executive Editor of Congres- 
sional Quarterly, is director of the Center and editor of The National 
Journal. 


Publication of The National Journal is scheduled for mid-summer, 
1969. The weekly will concentrate on coverage of the Executive Branch 
of the federal government and will include special studies of major issues, 
detailed coverage of Congress and the Supreme Court and 50-state 
political coverage. 


Associate Editors are: Neal R. Peirce, former political editor of CQ 
and author of “The People's President"; Cliff Sessions, former Director of 
Public Information at the Department of Justice; Joseph Foote, former 
law editor of CQ; and Roan Conrad and Timothy B. Clark, former legisla- 
tive editors of CQ. 


The National Journal will be distributed on a subscription basis only 
to political scientists and other scholars, libraries, news media, business- 
men, lawyers and other persons interested in public affairs. It will be fully 
indexed and cross-referenced. It will carry no advertising. 


Further details on request. 


Center for Political Research • 1730 M Street, N.W. e Washington, D. C. 20036 
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There's just no substitute for the 
durability and protection that Du Pont 
MYLAR* polyester film gives 

your books. 

Transparent book covers of 
MYLAR won't rip, tear, crack, or 
discolor... they'll help boost circulation 
because it’s easy to see through the 
MYLAR to those eye-catching dust 
jackets. And they’ll continue to look 
good and clean... soil and fingerprints 
wipe off with a damp cloth. Fit better, 
too. Jacket covers of MYLAR mold to 
the shape of the book. 


"REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Make sure it’s MYLAR 





So be sure it’s MYLAR you're 
buying. If you’re not sure, check with 
us for the names of qualified supplier 


PO POLYESTER FILM 


DU PONT COMPANY * FILM DEPARTMENT 
ROOM N-7704, WILMINGTON, DE 19898 


I'd like to be sure I’m buying dust jackets of 
MYLAR. Please send me more information and 
the name of a qualified supplier nearest me 
Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 


City State Zip 
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Pick any feature you want in your library bookstacks... 


And it always comes up AETNASTAK 


AETNASTAK combines functional design with 
outstanding appearance and top-quality con- 
struction. Offers the interior designer un- 
limited resources to work with... the librarian 
complete freedom to re-arrange at will, with 
minimum effort and no additional cost. 
AETNASTAK sets the standards for modern 
library equipment. 

So choose AETNASTAK first, to be sure. 


Ask your local franchised dealer or 
representative for details or planning 
assistance, write or phone direct for 
prompt attention. 


AETNASTAK 


STEEL LIBRARY PRODUCTS 


AETNA STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
An affiliate of Highway Trailer Industries, Inc. 
Р. О. Box 88 Pottsville, Pa. 17901 717 622-4600 


Visit us at The ALA Conference Booth 2400-02 
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In 1851, we started 
working on an unusual 
library service called 


Tw New York Times 





To find out what else we 
offer (the Obituaries Index, 
for example) visit booth 549 
at the A.L.A. convention. 
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Please send your library catalogue. 

1 realize that your new catalogue will be available at the A.L.A. 
convention, but please mail me a copy anyway. | want to find out about the 
many reference materials, books and library services offered by The New 
York Times and its subsidiaries. 





Name 





Library/Schoo! - 





Address 





City DD State and Zip 





Information Division 


эе The New York Times Library Services and 
Box A-6, 229 West 43d St., N.Y., N.Y. 10036 





"I NEVER 'THOUGH'T 

TlHEY'D MAKE A 
BOOKWORM 
OUT OF ME...” 






EDUCATIONAL MARKETING & RESEARCH, INC., 
the world’s leading developer of bookworms, 
invites librarians and guests to stop by Exhibit 
Booths #2200, 2202, and 2204 at the ALA 
| Conference and meet... 


DR. FRANK D. LARGENT, Vice-President and 
Director of Research 


DR. HOWARDINE G. HOFFMAN, Director of 
Curriculum Services 


. . and IMA 


EDUCATIONAL 
MARKETING & 
RESEARCH, Inc. 


1020 Prospect Street, La Jolla, Calif. 92037 * Phone: (714) 459-8281 
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—————————————————————————————————————— 


commentary 


——————————————————————————————————— 


A Note Regarding Library Technology Reports: 
a Criticism 


Recently, the question was raised about re- 
newing our subscription to the service for the 
coming year. At the same time, LTR material 
arrived on microfiche equipment. An examina- 
tion of this material led me to recommend the 
library not renew its subscription. In the com- 
ments that follow I will refer to an exchange 
of letters between myself and Mr. Shaw, editor 
of LTR. 

With regard to the new material on micro- 
fiche equipment I noted that most of the pages 
formed a nonevaluative list. If any machine 
had been tested, no reference to the fact was 
given. Furthermore, a reading of test reports 
revealed the following: 


1. Unequivocal statements of recommenda- 
tion are difficult to find; there are none at all 
on a comparative basis. 

2. Comparison between devices is not made, 
e.g., reader X is more convenient than reader 


3. A rating and summary with a comparison 
is not given. This is done by Consumer Re- 
ports, which provides excellent guidance. 

4. A clear indication of durability is rarely 
found. For example, did the machine fail after 
1000 crankings and rotations? After 2000? 


The reply I received from Mr. Shaw claimed 
that ratings were not given on the advice of 
lawyers and that such ratings would be "sub- 
jective." 

I cannot believe that ALA would be subject 
to a lawsuit. Consumer Reports, Modern Pho- 
tography and other magazines rate products and 
will discourage the purchase of specific items. 
I wonder if the real problem is that ALA so- 
licits advertisements from Xerox, Eastman Ko- 
dak, et alia! Would LTR offend a regular ad- 
vertiser? 

It is also clear that professional editors or 
competent librarians could produce copy that 
would be more concise, less ambiguous, and 
less of a chore to digest. At present, one must 
call on one's neighbors for advice on micro- 
fiche devices. Meanwhile, ALA funds are be- 
ing expended on tests that appear incomplete 
and on reports that claim to be objective but 
are often unreadable or lacking in clear ratings 


and recommendations. The absence of a year- 
end summary (as provided by Consumer Re- 
ports) handicaps all subscribers. This, too, is 
an editorial weakness. 

I wonder how long this situation will con- 
tinue? It would be far better for an indepen- 
dent organization, one which does not receive 
income from any advertising revenue, to pro- 
vide the needed reports. Certainly LTR can be 
improved. The question of law suits if ratings 
were given can be settled rather quickly; 
frankly, I doubt that Mr. Shaw could defend 
his statement. 

I hope these matters will be seriously con- 
sidered in the near future. 

HERMAN ELSTEIN 
Acquisitions Librarian 
Rider College Library 
Trenton, N.J. 


Response to Mr. Elstein's Comments 


(prepared by the staff of library Technology 
Program) 

Mr. Elstein refers to material published in 
Library Technology Reports for November 
1968, indicating that several of the pages form 
a nonevaluative list with no reference to testing 
accomplished. A reading of the material re- 
ferred to clearly indicates that the text discusses 
in simple terms the considerations which a li- 
brarian must take into account when selecting 
a microform reader. This article, like its three 
predecessors which it combines and brings up 
to date, is intended to serve as a basic introduc- 
tion to the purchase of microform equipment 
and, thus, stands without revision for as long 
as library use of microform equipment does not 
essentially change. The list accompanying the 
article is a survey of domestically available mi- 
croform readers tabulating the salient features 
of each model. It will be up-dated from time 
to time, and when used intelligently, is a 
method of eliminating readers unsuitable for 
consideration by a particular library. 

Recommendations. Unequivocal recommen- 
dations can be made only when all the facts 
and judgments on a specific application are 
gathered. But when writing for the large variety 
of libraries, considering the varying amplitude 
of library budgets, the extremely wide variety 
of uses together with other factors, a single 
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published purchase recommendation would mis- 
lead all but a few librarians. 

Comparisons. Comparisons can be extremely 
misleading when the subjects of comparison are 
part of an open-ended testing program. LTP 
provides librarians with information on the full 
range of alternative machines of potential value 
to a library in order that the librarian can 
evaluate the sales claims of manufacturers. LTP 
has, however, when appropriate, made direct 
comparative statements. These have been and 
will continue to be published in Library Tech- 
nology Reports. 

Durability Testing. Durability testing has 
long been an integral part of LTP’s testing 
program. When durability is considered to be 
of significance, invariably it is one of the fac- 
tors tested. When, however, durability is nof 
considered significant, it is not included as part 
of a test. Whether or not durability should be 
tested in any given program is a decision which 
LTP makes on the basis of its experience and 
the advice of its technical consultants. Obvi- 
ously, with a very small test program budget, 
it is impossible to perform all tests which might 
be in any manner relevant to a purchasing de- 
cision. LTP must establish a priority and in 
this connection, if durability is not considered 
a primary problem, durability is not included 
among the tests. 

Advertising. Mr. Elstein suggests that LTP 
does not wish to offend advertisers. Library 
Technology Reports does not accept advertis- 
ing nor are the operations of LTP supported in 
any way by the advertising revenues of any 
unit of ALA (no general funds were budgeted 
for LTP for the current fiscal year). It can 
categorically be stated that Library Technology 
Reports and, in fact, ALA, has on frequent 
occasions offended advertisers. A careful review 
of articles in ALA publications will show nega- 
tive comments relative to products in which 
important advertisers have often invested hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 

Relevant needs. LTP must, with its limited 
budget, concern itself with those matters which 
it deems most immediately relevant to the 
needs of libraries and librarians. LTP carefully 
screens all inquiries from ALA members and 
others in order to conduct evaluations which 
will be of the greatest general interest to the 
profession. 

In conclusion, LTP does not intend to make 
. purchasing decisions for librarians. On the 
other hand, LTP does intend to continue to 
inform librarians so that their decisions may be 
more enlightened. 
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Garbage Disposal 


Up to the time of my reading the February 
1969 issue of the ALA Bulletin (pp. 193- 
203) I knew nothing about McMurry Col- 
lege in West Texas nor have I ever seen a 
copy of the journal Evergreen Review, but af- 
ter reading “A Skirmish with the Censors” my 
sympathies were entirely with the college and 
its administrators. It seems to me that the is- 
sue described in the article was not so much 
one of censorship as of whether a library is to 
reflect the aims and purposes of the organiza- 
tion of which it forms a part or whether it is 
to function independently. In this case, by his 
own admission, the director of the library was 
not in sympathy with the ideals of the college, 
and that being the case one can only wonder 
why he accepted the position in the first place. 

At any rate, two of the writer's basic pre- 
suppositions are that censorship is an unmiti- 
gated evil, and that removal of an objection- 
able book or magazine from the library shelves 
is an act of censorship. The first of these is not 
axiomatic; I am inclined to believe that it is a 
presumption based on emotion rather than 
logic, like the tenets of the anti-fluoridation 
people. In some cases censorship might be an 
act of kindness, like keeping medicines (even 
those as “harmless” as aspirin) out of reach 
of children or the feeble-minded. I suspect that 
many tragedies of modern life can be traced 
back to uncensored movies or "literature." 

As with the library described in the article, 
the small library under my care has been built 
up chiefly on the basis of donations, and it has 
happened on occasion that books have been 
placed on the shelves which are of no value 
as far as the main purposes of our organiza- 
tion are concerned. I discard them. We have a 
small fiction section and a few times objection- 
able books have been found on the shelves or 
among donated volumes. I burn them. For 
those who revel in so-called “realism” in mod- 
ern writing I suppose these would be consid- 
ered acts of censorship. Actually, it is noth- 
ing more than garbage disposal, and from what 
I have seen in American and Canadian libraries 
we could stand having more of it, rather than 
less, no matter what you call it. If getting rid 
of pornography from our libraries is censorship, 
then I cast my vote for the censor. 


ALAN C. WARES 

Librarian 

Instituto Lingüístico de Verano 
Mexico City, Mexico 
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Harold vs. Peter 


All due respect to the Greenwich (Connec- 
ticut) Library—and I don't mind saying Га like 
one of those "specially designed carts in which 
picture books are stored face up (as shown in 
the March Bulletin on p. 297)." 

But what's this about Huge Harold "who 
has displaced Peter Rabbit in recent popular- 
ity"? I don't know Harold as yet and am quite 
prepared to like him in his own right. But 
“displace Peter Rabbit”? NEVER! NEVER!! 
NEVER!!! 

MARGARET GRAY 
Children’s Librarian 
Kailua Branch Library 
Oahu Public Library 
Kailua, Hawaii 


Standards, Sanctions, and Salaries 


ALA worries over raising dues, and loss of 
membership would be solved if the Association 
would vigorously support adequate salaries and 
working conditions. Librarians, like any other 
professional group, want an organization that 
will provide this service for them, and they are 
willing to pay for it. If ALA won't do it, more 
and more librarians will turn to unions and 
other organizations that will give them what 
they want. 

ALA should get back into the competition 
for membership and dues by doing two things: 

1. Uphold ALA standards. ALA has set stan- 
dards for libraries and librarians but it has 
done nothing to enforce those standards. The 
resulting loss of status and compensation for 
librarians has been disastrous for the profes- 
sion. Librarians are now joining in a variety 
of other organizations to win status and bene- 
fits because ALA has failed to uphold its own 
standards. ALA should become more concerned 
and develop means of applying the collective 
power that all professions possess. Such means 
should include censure, sanctions, accredita- 
tion of libraries, and certification of librarians. 

2. Gather and publish salary data. The 
American Association of University Professors 
provides salary statistics that are of great im- 
portance for professors in bargaining for sala- 
ries every year. The statistics are published 
promptly and they are comprehensive. Their 
publication by itself exerts a strong force for 
improving salaries. ALA should make the same 
effort for librarians. In addition to salaries, the 
statistics should provide information on work 
year, hours of work, opportunities for profes- 
sional growth, fringe benefits and other condi- 
tions of employment. On the basis of this in- 


formation standards of adequate compensation 
should be set and enforced. 

There may be other functions that ALA 
should perform, but those two, if properly per- 
formed, would end the discussion about high 
dues and insufficient membership. 

R. DEAN GALLOWAY 
College Librarian 
Stanislaus State College 
Turlock, California 


Enforce Standards? 


Thanks for the information presented in the 
article "Know Your ALA—Library Services 
and Materials (see Feb. Bulletin, pp. 211— 
219).” 

I was particularly interested in the report on 
standards. However, I searched in vain for any 
mention of methods of enforcing these stan- 
dards. When is ALA going to do something 
about enforcement of standards? 

J. CARLYLE PARKER 
Head of Public Services 
Stanislaus State College 
Turlock, California 


Shortsighted Rules 


In addition to the problems mentioned by 
Prof. Reamer in her letter on the difficulties 
faced by wives in finding library positions in 
the communities where their husbands work 
(see March issue, p. 309), may I mention the 
fact that many colleges have tenure rules which 
keep a faculty wife from having assurance that 
she will be able to continue working in the 
college library once she does get a job there. 
This is the case at Eastern Washington State 
College, where I am employed as visiting cata- 
log librarian. The “visiting” appellation is due 
solely to the fact that my husband is also on 
the faculty. 

I know that many other colleges have this 
regulation. It seems short sighted in view of 
the shortage of professional librarians. 

MRS. JOAN TRACY 

Visiting Catalog Librarian 

John F. Kennedy Memorial Library 
Eastern Washington State College 
Cheney, Washington 


Comment: ‘Education and Manpower for 
Librarianship” (October 1968 Bulletin) 


First, it seems to me that the proposal is a 
series of personnel classification, based on a 
statement of total responsibility, which, if im- 
plemented, would yield improved personnel 
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management and quite possibly a reduction in 
"professional" positions. In addition, full im- 
plementation of the proposed personnel strata 
would, I believe, yield an improved library ser- 
vice, if we may assume the individuals involved 
to be so motivated. In short, the statement is 
a constructive one and I urge its discussion 
over a period of time. 

My principal reservation is that the proposals 
seem to be stated against a background which 
includes the continuation of certain assump- 
tions about library service and organizational 
forms which, in my view, are creaking very 
badly and which will, I believe, creak more 
rather than less as time passes. 

One of the most important assumptions I 
have in mind is that the general library—wher- 
ever it is found—can yield a satisfactory level 
of service. This subject in itself could occupy 
us for a very long time, and I don't here in- 
tend to state disapproval of the concept "gen- 
eral library" in all places and all times. How- 
ever, I believe that, except for the few general 
libraries which have really become congeries of 
special libraries (and this number is very 
small), the general library having both to sup- 
ply large numbers of more or less current ma- 
terials and to perform a more or less unre- 
stricted or undefined archival function is out- 
dated. 

The reasons for my conclusion are many, but 
some of the more important are 1) what I 
believe is a misjudgment of many special audi- 
ences (in the city or the academic commu- 
nity) as a "general audience," 2) the lack of 
effective recognition of the fractioning of the 
information producing processes and the shift- 
ing emphasis from print to non- (and near-) 
print sources, 3) failure to realize the value to 
the specialist of an information supply which 
makes no effort to care for any but the spe- 
cialist, and 4) our failure to recognize effec- 
tively that the general library concept is based 
on an economy of scarcity while we live in an 
economy of abundance (though the distribu- 
tion of abundance is quite uneven). 

Acceptance of the general library concept is 
comforting. It allows us to assume that librar- 
ians should (must) be generalists first and to 
translate that into requiring a liberal arts de- 
gree as a base upon which to build profes- 
sional skills. Thus we picture ourselves as “the 
last generalists" or "renaissance men." It per- 
mits us to derive certain core skills and atti- 
tudes based more on techniques (collection 
building, for example) than on specific knowl- 
edge of subjects and to then erect a curricular 
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structure which everyone must pass through on 
his way to the highest or the (nearly) lowest 
position. Again, we could argue this point at 
length and I recognize that the proposal pro- 
vides in some measure for the development of 
specialization in subjects. 

The typical library organization (certainly 
in the general library) is a bureaucracy based 
on function (with a few exceptions), placing 
great emphasis on administrative posts, to be 
reached only after rather long apprenticeships. 
The leadership for libraries of this type has 
been virtually a closed shop for a long time. 
The orientation of many of the leaders, fur- 
thermore, has been to a regrettable degree to- 
ward the professional associations rather than 
toward all of their constituencies. In short, the 
closed nature of the system has been almost 
complete internally and externally. 

The organization is now, in my view, brittle 
and the creaking noises are becoming quite 
loud. It is brittle in that it is not very respon- 
sive either to the demands of specialists who 
are in the forefront of their fields and because 
it cannot develop (or at any rate consistently 
has not developed) responses to the environ- 
mental changes caused by the urbanization of 
all of society. 

The creaking noises are being heard in the 
city public libraries (at least those East of the 
Mississippi) as a result of the financial prob- 
lems and the shifts of audience resulting from 
present trends in urbanization. I expect creaks 
to come shortly from the private colleges and 
universities (except the very best), then from 
the rapidly expanding converted teachers’ col- 
leges and ultimately from many (not all) state 
universities as the money pinch grows ever 
tighter on local and state jurisdictions. Devel- 
opments at the federal level could postpone the 
latter problems. 

What of this? In general, I believe we need 
to develop every reasonable method of induc- 
ing potentially innovative people to enter this 
field with the hope that, together, we can spawn 
some fresh thoughts and approaches. I would 
settle at this point for the sort of random inno- 
vation which occurs in living organisms, though 
I will hope for more than that. We presently 
lack the built-in devices to trigger even that 
random change. 

Alteration of both entrance requirements to 
library schools and job content so as to attract 
specialists of a wide variety and at several or- 
ganizational levels including some we now 
think of as technicians (engineers and doctors 
are two examples) into the practice of librar- 
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ianship (i.e., not just as outside specialists) is 
one approach. Another is the development of 
administrative functions (including policy set- 
ting) as a shared function of specialist librar- 
ians rather than as a set of duties placed in the 
hands of a few people at the top of a hier- 
archy who must become members of one "es- 
tablishment" or another (or who think they 
must) in order to function in the present way. 
Development of a variety of library school 

curricula based on clear objectives would help, 
too, of course. 

RALPH BLASINGAME 

Professor 

Graduate School of Library Service 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Too Small Attention 


Thank you so much for printing Dorothy 
Bendix's recent study "Teaching the Concept 
of Intellectual Freedom: the State of the Art" 
(March 1969 Bulletin, pp. 351-62). As cen- 
sorship becomes more and more an issue in 
our society, it becomes evident that many li- 
brarians are not equipped to handle the situa- 
tion. I'm sure that most of us agree with, and 
subscribe to, the "freedom to read" concept, 
but difficulties are encountered when one tries 
to "play the politics of the censor." 

While no library school or seminar or series 
of lectures can completely tool you up for this, 
some preparation is needed and I'm afraid that 
the censorship issue is either completely ne- 
glected or given but a small bit of attention in 
our library schools. 

KAREN LUEBBERT 
Librarian 

Webster College 
St. Louis, Missouri 


A Dictionary Catalog? Ha! 


What is the myth of the dictionary catalog? 
Is there reason in such madness? 

During the course of our schooling, reading, 
and in conversation among associates we have 
heard various pros and cons of a "dictionary" 
catalog versus a divided catalog. This leads me 
to take a brief look at the situation as I see it. 
The usual divided catalog is one which has a) 
subject catalog, and b) author-title catalog in 
separate files. What is this other—this “diction- 
ary" catalog? Following standard rules for filing 
catalog cards and following our manual—the 
Michigan State Library Rules for Filing Cata- 
log Cards—we arrive at what? For any given 
noun (name of a person, place, or thing) we 


may find, first, a file of main entries; second, a 
file of added entries; third, a file of subject en- 
tries; and fourth, a file of title and series entries. 

Authors are specific, though sometimes not 
easy to determine. If what you think is an 
author doesn't appear in the catalog (file of 
main entries), you then look in the file of added 
entries, don't you? Subjects are general (with 
the exception of names: e.g., biographies); they 
apply to broad areas. With useful and correct 
cross references and with a little imaginative 
application of synonyms, the user can find the 
subject file pertaining to his topic. Titles? Either 
you have a correct title citation and immedi- 
ately find your item (upon finding the title 
file!), or you have an incorrect citation or item 
for which no title entry was made (e.g., name 
titles) and then look under author (either main 
entry file or added entry file if distinguishable 
from the series entry filing!). If not found by 
these methods or if not seeking a specific item 
your choice is the subject file: red letters or 
black capitals or (in some libraries) underlined 
tracings. As long as you can cope with the 
period subdivisions filed chronologically at the 
end of a subject topic and with other subdivi- 
sions of the topic, you have a chance of finding 
what you want or can use. 

Is this creation a "dictionary" file? Is it in- 
tellectually sound? Is it easy to use? Need I 
enter into a discussion of the vast multitude of 
exceptions to alphabetic filing at this point? I 
think not! 

If a new administrator suggests a divided 
catalog and perhaps some then possible sim- 
plifications in filing, must we become upset? 
For me the “dictionary” catalog is not sacred! 

MATTHEW RADEMACHER 
Cataloger 

Bureau of Library Services 
Michigan Dept. of Education 
Lansing, Michigan 


The Editorial Tongue-in-Cheek or Foot-in-Mouth? 


After just completing an essay-type midterm 
examination (and you know how those are) 
I decided to relax and browse through my 
newly-arrived March ALA Bulletin. All went 
well until I did a double-take on your editorial 
reply to public relations director Charles Wei- 
senberg's letter in "Commentary." In replying 
to his remarks about the apparent image li- 
brarians have of themselves, you said that 
"Anyone can see that is a subprofessional aid, 
or whatever they are called." (Italics mine.) 
Unless I've got the wrong call number, your 
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reply indicates that Mr. Weisenberg is "any- 
one" and that he is a "subprofessional aid." 
Correct? If so, then I consider your editorial 
comment to be unprofessional and in poor 
taste. 

As a student of library science I am in the 
throes of learning what constitutes the profes- 
sion of librarianship. However, objectivity re- 
quires that I not forget that there are other 
vocations associated with this business. One of 
these is public relations. I have heard Mr. Wei- 
senberg speak formally and informally, and in 
my opinion he is a professional. He has the 
requisite professional education, is service-ori- 
ented, has his own language and jargon, and 
probably has the essence of the dozen or so 
other characteristics of a professional. 

Mr. Weisenberg is dedicated to the task of 
selling products which are called knowledge, 
culture, and self-improvement. The consumer's 
image of a product or its purveyor may well 
affect his decisions to use the product, in this 
case the library and its holdings. People pro- 
ject images, and librarians are people. The 
image they project affects the public, and when 
enough of the public is affected it often reacts. 
Reaction may be active such as voting down 
efforts to improve libraries for patrons and po- 
tential patrons. Reaction may also be passive 
with the public just not aware of what the li- 
brary can do for it. This latter reaction fits in 
nicely with the "reservoir" theory of libraries 
that some librarians hold. I submit that the li- 
brary and what it represents must be actively 
sold to the public. Selling and true image mak- 
ing are the concern of public relations experts. 
Mr. Weisenberg is performing these tasks and 
is professionally qualified to comment on the 
images librarians have of themselves and pro- 
ject to others. Heresy of heresies, he has even 
been known to advocate that funds allocated 
for book buying be used for public relations 
purposes. Outstanding, I say, and may he be 
awarded a gold-plated catalog card for his 
daring! 

Finally, let us not forget, however, that there 
are two sides to every coin. I personally don't 
like the image Mr. Weisenberg presents of his 
profession. He has a goatee! 

DONALD A. SILVA 

Student of Library Science 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 
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Chicago Mid-winter 


We have recently received correspondence from 
the University of California at Berkeley concern- 
ing their desire for the American Library Associa- 
tion to boycott the City of Chicago by relocating 
its 1970 mid-winter meeting (see ALA Bulletin, 
April 1969, p. 430). 

We enclose for your information the response of 
the Library Science Student Organization 
(LSSO) of the University of Michigan. We hope 
that this point of view will also be considered by 
the ALA Council. 


Mr. D. F. Abell, President 
Library Students’ Student Council 
School of Librarianship 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 94720 


Dear Mr. Abell: 


We have received your letter of February 4, 
1969, concerning the choice of Chicago as the 
location of ALA’s 1970 mid-winter meeting. The 
contents of your letter have received our thorough 
consideration. It is the opinion of the Library 
Science Student Organization of the University of 
Michigan that your concerns for those actions of 
Mayor Daley are unwarranted by fact or judicial 
decision. If the American Geographical Society 
has relocated the site of their 1969 convention, 
we regret their lack of penetrating thought. We 
further believe that the American Library Asso- 
ciation should not exercise through a boycott what 
you term to be social responsibility, but what 
really is political intervention. We affirm that 
statement recently made by Sidney Hook that the 
library must not become a political institution if 
its existence is to be maintained. 

I am concerned, Mr. Abell, that you should be- 
lieve that the American Library Association’s 
image and our image as librarians should be that 
of supporting partisan causes. It is our belief that 
the library is a rational institution not adept or 
designed for political infighting. We see the li- 
brary as a source of ideas, not the promoter of 
them. We believe the library is a promoter of 
dialogue, but without a cause. It is for these rea- 
sons that we decline to support your ideas. 


Imre T. JARMY 
President, LSSO 
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LET EXPERTS HELP 
YOU CHOOSE 
SCIENCE BOOKS 


Consult SCIENCE BOOKS: 
A Quarterly Review 


—Critical review of approximately 1,000 new 
science and mathematics books each year. 


—Over 500 professional consultants collaborate 
in book evaluations. 


— Books at all reading levels: elementary, sec- 
ondary, college undergraduate, and nonspe- 
cialist adult. 


—An official publication of the AAAS (publish- 
ers of Science magazine) 


—Subscriptions $6.50; extra copies to same ad- 
dressee, $5.00 each; single copies $2.00. 


Information and sample copy available at ALA 
Conference, Booth 2438, or mailed on request. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 














Visit Booth 115 


and get your free, famous 
Samuel Chamberlain 
Engagement Calendars 


HASTINGS 
HOUSE 


? t1 


JUDY DONNELLY, Editor 


ALAN FRESE, Sales Manager 












YOU WILL HAVE— 


"CONFIDENCE" 


In Our Complete 
Periodicals Service— 
All American and Foreign Titles 


Promptness is a Traditional part 
of McGregor Service . . . as well as: 


* EXPERIENCE 

* TRAINED PERSONNEL 

* FINANCIAL STABILITY 

* AMPLE FACILITIES 

* RESPONSIBLE MANAGEMENT 


An attractive brochure is 
available for the asking. 


























"SEE YOU OUR 
AT THE 36TH 
CONFER- YEAR 








ice Eso 
c у A gency 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 61054 


















Ў When you say À 
LIBRARY BOUND 
PAPERBACKS 









Armor books are 
paperbacks which 
have been library- 
bound in hard covers to the standards of 
the Library Binding Institute. 

They cost less than hardback editions and 
will provide library-bound service at lowest 
cost per circulation. 

Many books not available in hardbacks may 
be obtained in Armor quality because pa- 
perbacks are obtainable and we will bind to 
your order. 

Make up your list and send it to us. 





Write today for a sample of 
Armor Books — no obligation. 


e LÀ mor Books? 


еде, 


Æ Division of Reynolds Bindery 
_1703 Lister, Kansas City, Mo. 816 CH 1-0163 | 
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MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR 
LIBRARIES 


Are you using the 


CENTRALIZED LIBRARY AGENCY? 


CENTRALIZED LISTINGS 
Over 30,000 Domestic and Foreign Library Periodicals from which to 
select. Ask for our Librarians' Guide for 1969. 

CENTRALIZED ORDERING 
All customer-agency and agency-publisher relations are carried on 
through one central office for the most efficient processing. 

CENTRALIZED AUTOMATION 
Our invoice to you and your order to publisher prepared on an IBM 
System 360/40 the ultimate in automation—completely processed in our 
own building—exclusive with Faxon. 

CENTRALIZED EXPERIENCE 


Fast, efficient, centralized experience for over 80 years. Library business 
is our only business—since 1886. 


VISIT BOOTH #6—ALA MEETING—ATLANTIC CITY 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


Library Magazine Subscription Agency 
15 Southwest Park, Westwood, Massachusetts 02090 
Telephone 617-329-3350 
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See and hear history in 
the making at Booth 239 


Chelsea House Publishers introduces The History 
Machine at the American Library Association Conference. 


The History Machine is a new idea in visual history: a projection device 
resembling a television set, with Super 8 sound film cartridges that 

are inserted into the set. Each cartridge is 5 to 7 minutes of film 

on the most important events of American history in this century. 


See this exciting new concept in action at Booth 239 at the American 
Library Association Conference. 





CHELSEA HOUSE PUBLISERS 


70 West 40th Street, New York, New York 10018 
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SELIÐ CAK 
LIBRARY 
COLLECTION 


CONSISTING OF OVER 
150 PIECES INCLUDING 
CHARGING DESKS, 
CARRELS, TABLES, 
CHAIRS, CARD CATA- 
LOGS, SHELVING, BOOK 
TRUCKS, ATLAS CASES, 
MAGAZINE RACKS. 
EVERYTHING! 
FURNITURE STYLED 
WITH BASES IN 
SQUARE-LINE OAK, 
STEEL, AND ALUMI- 
NUM IS AVAILABLE IN 
FCURTEEN (14) EXCIT- 
ING CATALYTIC CON- 
VERSION VARNISH 
WOOD FINISHES ALL 
WITH MATCHING FOR- 
MICA® SUEDE WOOD- 
GRAIN PATTERNS. 
COLORED WOOD- 
GRAINS IN MUSTARD, 
BLUE, RED, BROWN, 
AND AVOCADO ARE 

IDEAL FOR USE ON E. oc ela lem 
ACCENT PIECES. AL- Booths 445, 447, 449, 544, 546, 548 
LOWS DESIGNER/CON- 


SULTANT GREATEST 

FLEXIBILITY IN HIS BUCKSTAFF 
SEARCH FOR OP- ® 
TIMUM LEARNING 
ENVIRONMENT. 





OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 54901 


Makers of fine furniture since 1850 
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Dutton 
invites you to meet 
William Mayne 










and to 
examine 
his new books, 


The Hill Road and William Mayne's Book of Giants 
—Booths 639-641, Atlantic City. 









Also exhibiting books from Weybright and Talley 
and Richard W. Baron Publishing Company, Inc. 






P dutton 
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How to bea 
confident art buyer 


RUE VENISE, Maurice Utrillo 


Take the uncertainty out of building 
your circulating loan collection. Rely on 
Gaylord for excellent quality, correctly 
framed full «color reproductions of the 
favored works of great painters. 


Our Basic Art Collection offers you a 
choice of five balanced groups, selected 
by experts who know just which artists 
and subjects are most popular with 
library patrons. Each contains about 20 
pictures. Buy one, two or more groups, 
as your budget allows; they go together 
in any combination ... may be added to 
at any time. 


GIRL READING, Jean-Honore Fragonard 


Please write for our new full color Art Brochure. It tells you what you want 


to know about building a circulating art collection to expand the cultural 
influence of your library. 


GAYLORD 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


GAYLORD BROS, INC. - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 13201 - STOCKTON, CALIF. 95201 
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Books! If You'll Excuse the Expression 


Forgive me for talking about books. I know it is 
not a subject that appears too often in library lit- 
erature. I haven't mentioned them because like 
most librarians, I know so little about books. Oh, 
I know how to select a book given a good review 
medium or a bibliography. And I like to go into a 
collection, evaluate it as to content, and plan its 
expansion, development, or contraction. 

But the joy of a book has for the most part es- 
caped me. In the Marquette University Library 
there were some wonderful old rare books that 
got through to me because they had a way of 
fitting into the hand, or their pages would absorb 
the light in some mystical way just long enough 
to make you look at the sum total of print, design, 
and paper. For a moment or two I would feel an 
affection for that book. 

Most books you pick up today glisten before 
you can open them. They blind the eye so that all 
that follows in the interior is sterile and drab. The 
glue (when it is there) stinks. And if you take 
the paper dust jacket off you feel that its slick- 
ness promises a sweet tidbit underneath. What 
you find seldom inspires affection, let alone re- 
action. 

What has brought on all of this is a simple 
thing. I have just discovered a book. It really is 
a magazine but in the way that I have talked of 
these old books in the Marquette University Li- 
brary this one has book all over it. I wish I were 
the first and only one to discover this publication. 
Alas, I am not. Some good librarians, bookmen, 
and printers have been doing everything they can 
to keep this one going. Tt is called The Outsider. 
I have had that book fit into my hand and felt 
affection and delight begin. The dust jacket is a 
soft rag paper with decal edge, and when you rub 
your hand over it, the texture makes the tips of 
your fingers tingle. Its design gives the title and 
that this is number four and five and then bal- 
ancing the bottom of some scrollwork is the prom- 
ise that the volume is *Embracing a forty-six- 
page Homage to Patchen." Inside the jacket there 
are no notes huckstering. It just says “A Con- 
tinuing Documentation of Today's Directions in 
Poetry and Prose." 

It is at this point you notice a piece of glazed 
paper embedded with a wild flower of some kind 
and a note attached telling you that the flower 


was picked within a mile of Geronimo's grave in 
Apache country and advising you on an incanta- 
tion that will cause something wild to happen. 
When you look under the dust cover you are 
startled to see a photo of a Patchen in a body 
cast glaring right at you through dark glasses. 

The discoveries go on and on. You find on the 
sand colored end paper that it was "edited, print- 
ed, and handset mostly at Loujon's Desert Work- 
shop Printery, Arizona U.S.A., by Lou and Jon 
Webb, and the Ghost of Geronimo." And then it 
begins. Different color papers, printing screens, 
typefaces, line drawings, etchings, cartoons, 
poems, short stories; the homage to Kenneth Pat- 
chen has words from Brother Antoninus, Allen 
Ginsberg, Millen Brand, and more. There are 
photos and sudden shifts in design and layout 
that seem so very right for the content. 

This is a production that makes you suddenly 
understand the joy of book art. I am sorry to be 
so late in discovering Loujon Press. They have 
printed (all their books are by hand) “Order 
and Chaos Chez Hans Reichel" by Henry Miller 
which won the top awards at the 1967 Type Di- 
rectors of New York competition. But they are in 
trouble. 

The man and his wife have met with almost 
unbelievable setbacks of illness, flood, and the 
natural and unnatural disasters that can beset 
any creative project. They finally sold their work- 
shop to complete the issue four and five of The 
Outsider. They will move on the 15th of June. 
If you want to help these two free and wondrous 
spirits to keep going, send them a donation. It 
should follow them wherever they go. Or, you 
might order a personal copy of The Outsider 
3£4/5 at $6. It is a small price to pay for 
beauty . . . Loujon Press, 1009 E. Elm, Tucson, 
Arizona 85719. 


War on Libraries 


“This is National Library Week but it comes at 
a sad hour of shock in the world of learning by 
the book. 

"The original 1970 budget requests for major 
library programs under the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, the Higher Education Act, 
and the Library Services and Construction Act 
amounted to $134.5 million. The revised budget 
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comes down to a trifle over $46 million. Equip- 
ment and instructional materials for school, pub- 
lic, and academic libraries would be reduced or 
terminated altogether. 

“ ‘Libraries are the banks of our educational 
system,’ President Nixon said with unintended 
irony in his official statement launching National 
Library Week. The ‘banks’ will fail unless the 
books and tools are deposited with the help of the 
Federal Government. ABC's should come before 
ABM’s.” (N.Y. Times, Арг. 22, 1969, p. 42.)— 
GRS. L1 


Library 


Supplies 1 
ы 
and Books | 2222 


Over 4,000 items in one big 
catalog — including for ex- 
ample, 20 different book 
trucks, 21 special library 
tapes, 8 styles of magazine 
files, 2,000 children’s books. 
If you don't have a copy, write 
THE HIGHSMITH CO., INC. (ALA) 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 53538. 


Highsmith 














PROCESSED LIBRARY BOOKS 


"TED M ITE 


LIBRARIANS SAVE TIME AND MONEY 
ORDER YOUR BOOKS COMPLETELY 
PROCESSED FROM INTER-PAC 
WE GUARANTEE FAST SERVICE 
FOR A COPY OF OUR 1969 CATALOG 


y 


PLEASE WRITE TO: 
JOHN F. CARROLL, Director 
INTER-PAC 
851 WASHINGTON ST. · PEEKSKILL, N.Y. 10566 
TEL.: 914-737-8802 


























Librarians 


Your Master’s Degree 
in Library Science 
can be your passport 
to a truly interesting 
career with the 


Defense 
Intelligence 
Agency 





To librarians with initiative and perception the 
Defense Intelligence Agency now offers careers 
of exceptional scope, challenge and opportunity. 


DIA is a unique, independent organization 
serving diverse intelligence requirements of the 
Department of Defense. We are active in many 
areas directly and indirectly related to national 
security . . . probing not only purely military 
conditions, trends and forces, but also pertinent 
economic, social, cultural, physical, geographic 
and scientific factors. The demands imposed on 
our library facilities are correspondingly broad, 
encouraging our library staff to use all the 
talents, ideas and experience they possess. 


Openings are for LIBRARIANS: 
Cataloging 
Bibliography 

Reference 










Starting salary is $8,462 and is augmented 
by all the benefits of career Federal service. 
You do not need Civil Service certification but 
will be subject to a thorough background in- 
quiry and physical examination. U.S. citizen- 
ship is required. 











For complete information please send your 
resume or Standard Form 171 (available at any 
post office) including college transcript or sum- 
mary of grades to: 


DEFENSE 
INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY 


Civilian Personnel Division 
The Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 20301 





An equal opportunity employer M&F 
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inquire about the... SPACE SAVE 


The guaranteed 
hardbinding 
for paperbacks 








We will send you free, a sample paper- INSTITUTION _ =. =a LUE 
back in VINABIND and our NEW 
CATALOG. Please complete the form NAME — — T = THLE 
and send this page to... ADDRESS — — Lu e Ча ^ 
SAN-VAL INC., 1913 WASHINGTON AVE. : 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 63103 CITY а STATES З. Р: 


See us at Booth 2624 in Atlantic City at ALA 


ees 


* 
* 
5. 
* y 
ж 





HOW TO RECOGNIZE 
AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
ICONOCLAST: 


He's the one who has ignored every encyclopedia in your 
library or home room because 
he doesn't feel at home with any of them. 





He's the one who could do a lot better. 
If you only could find some way to get him a little more involved. 


He's the one who gets restless when you talk theory. 
And gets interested when you show him practical applications. 


He's the one who wouldn't wade through 
a second paragraph of anything that didn't immediately 
grab his attention with the first one. 


He's the one who would connect with the Encyclopedia 
International. Not only because it teaches him something new— 
but because of the practical new way that it teaches. 
Only the Encyclopedia International 
really gets to the kids who are harder to get to. 





GE GROLIER EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION, 845 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10022 
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® Identifies the Genuine 
Decorator Covers 


By Treasure Trove 

For Rebound 
And Prebound 
Books 


Available only through authorized 
Library Binders. A list of these 
will be sent on request. 


2134 East Grand Avenue 
Des Moines, lowa 
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See these 
Harper & Row 
1968 
ALA Notable Books 
in Booths 
426-428-430-432 
at the 1969 
ALA Conference 
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NEWSPAPER MICROFILM 
SUBSCRIPTIONS IN NEW 


PACKAGE FORM OFFER... E 


If big savings make sense to you... you'll want to use the Library Edition 
Package now filmed by our Library and Educational Research Department 
expressly for use by libraries and schools. This is a separate high quality 
filming of each newspaper edition, tailored to meet your needs without 
cutting away any historical or reference value. 


A new plan to build your newspaper holdings at 
far below normal microfilm subscription prices 


The Micro Photo Library Club is an excellent opportunity to start a balanced 
collection of newspapers on microfilm, or to build your existing collections 
at the lowest costs you can find. Add to your collection inexpensively as 
new packages of leading American Newspapers are offered regularly. 


-Me PACKAGE No. 1—SIX COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION NEWSPAPERS .. $715.00 


e The Miami Herald • The Cleveland Press e Daily News (New York) 
e Arkansas Gazette • The Wall Street Journal • San Francisco Examiner 


$1501.00 REGULAR YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
— 115.00 YOUR PRICE FOR PACKAGE No. 1 


$ 786.00 YOUR SAVINGS ON CLUB PLAN 
WRITE FOR DETAILS AND ORDER Form... MICRO PHOTO DIVISION 


f Bette Howe 


LIBRARY & EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT • OLD MANSFIELD RD. • WOOSTER, OHIO 44691 
SEE US AT THE ALA CONFERENCE IN ATLANTIC CITY—BOOTH NO. 557 
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Faster! Faster!... 





“It takes all the running you can do to stay in the same place.” 


—from Through the Looking-Glass by Lewis Carroll 





If it takes all the running you can do to stay in the same place, you probably haven't heard of 
PERGAMON'S SELECTIVE ORDER PLAN. This plan is designed specifically to help the 
professional librarian deal with the publishing industry's increasing production. The PERGAMON 
SELECTIVE ORDER PLAN is a direct-from-the-publisher service for all forthcoming Pergamon 
library titles and texts. You may choose from approximately 400 new books released annually by 
Pergamon Publishing Company. 


т 


THE SELECTIVE ORDER PLAN OFFERS YOU THE FOLLOWING SERVICES: 


FIRST COPY SERVICE Each month you will receive 2 copies of our annotated Monthly 
Bulletin, a publication containing new book information. Use the Bulletin itself as an order form 
and receive only those books that are appropriate for your library. No book will be shipped 
without your approval. 





PRE-SCREENING Highly qualified editors carefully pre-screen each title by subject category and 
reading level to be certain it meets your library's needs. 

IBERAL DISCOUNTS & FULL RETURN PRIVILEGES You will receive a 15% discount, 
regardless of the size of your order. Each book is sent to you on approval; you only pay for those 
you wish to keep. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CARDS For quick and easy cataloguing, Library of Congress Cards 
are included with each title shipped. 








Make sure that your library is taking advantage of PERGAMON'S SELECTIVE ORDER PLAN by 
writing to us today for an application form. Of if you want additional information, stop at our 
booth at the ALA Convention and we will discuss the plan with you in detail. 


PERGAMON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MAXWELL HOUSE, FAIRVIEW PARK, ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 10523 
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memo to members 


nn  — 


The Subcommittee (of the Membership Committee) to Study the ALA Dues Struc- 
ture will hold an open meeting on the proposed ALA dues structure (see 





p. ) at the Atlantic City Conference on Monday, June 23, from 2:00 to 
4:00 p.m. in meeting rooms F and G of Convention Hall on the Boardwalk 
level. Members will have further opportunity to express their opinions 
on the dues structure at the Council meeting on Tuesday, June 24, 10:00 
a.m. to 12:00 Noon, and at the Membership Meeting, Wednesday, June 25; 
from 2:00 to 4:00 p.m. 


A change to a larger room has enabled AASL to extend an invitation to any- 


one interested to hear the Honorable Hubert H. Humphrey speak at the 


State Assembly Breakfast, to be held in the Ballroom of the Traymore 
Hotel on Thursday, June 26, at 7:30 a.m. Tickets at $4.75 each will be 
obtainable at the ALA ticket desk in the registration area. 


he l0th Anniversary of the Library Technology Program will be celebrated 


T y y g g 
during the Annual Conference by a cake-cutting ceremony on Monday, June 


23rd. President Roger McDonough will do the honors for LTP and its 
guests, who will include members of the ALA Executive Board, the LTP 
Advisory Committee, and everybody who comes to Booths 831-835 at 10:30 
that morning. 


Equipment Displays from seven European countries will occupy 10 booths, 
838-849, adjacent to the Library Technology Program which helped to 
organize this first European Equipment Show in the Conference Exhibit 
Area. 


The Executive Board at its meeting on April 30-May 2, in response to addi- 


tional letters, reexamined the question of removing the 1970 Midwinter 
Meeting from Chicago. Apart from consideration of ALA's obligation to 
focus its activities and judgments on the area of its stated purposes 

and special competencies, the Board decided to reaffirm the previous 
decision to hold the Midwinter Meeting at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago 
for these reasons: a binding contract has been made with the hotel; 

the membership has been promised that the Midwinter Meeting will be 

held in alternate years in Chicago, which because of its central location 
offers economic and convenience advantages; the saving in staff travel 

and transport of supplies and equipment will be sizeable; ALA Headquarters 
is located in Chicago by vote of the membership in 1967, and the Associ- 
ation cannot abandon the city at the request of a small minority of the 
members; no other city large enough to house the meeting if its facilities 
were available on the required dates has been free of disruptions with 

the same philosophical overtones as those of the Chicago incident. 
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The Executive Board changed the time of its first meeting at Atlantic City 
rom 2:00 to 4:00 p.m. on Sunday, June 22, to 1:00 to 3:00 p.m. in order 
that its members may attend the orientation meeting for first-time con- 


ferees, sponsored by the Junior Members Round Table and the ALA Member- 
ship Committee. 


President Roger H. McDonough held a press conference in New York on April 21 
to open National Library Week. ihe proposed cuts in the federal budget 
for aid to libraries changed the usual emphasis for such occasions. 
President McDonough said, "Never have our libraries played a more prom- 
inent role in our campaign against ignorance and for fullness of educa- 
tional opportunity...if no effort is made to override these recommended 
cuts, the prospects for even minimal aid for library resources for school, 
public and academic library users will be dismal indeed..." 


More than 100 editors, authors, educators, publishers, critics, and librarians 
participated in the Adult Services Division Publishers Liaison Committee's 
national conference, "The Future of General Adult Books and Reading in 
America," April 28-29, at the University of Chicago Center for Continuing 
Education. Underwritten by a J. Morris Jones-World Book Encyclopedia-ALA 
Goals Award, the Conference was planned in cooperation with the American 
Book Publishers Council and with the assistance of the National Book Com- 
mittee. 


At a ceremony during the course of the Executive Board's Spring Meeting, 
recognition was given to ALA staff members who will have attained periods 
of service of ten, fifteen, and twenty-five years during the year July 1, 
1968-June 30, 1969. Certificates were awarded to Mrs. Muriel Breitenbach, 
Forrest F. Carhart, Jr., Marion Dittman, Chris J. Hoy, Mrs. Ingeborg B. 
Thompson, and Ruth M. White (ten years); Barbara J. Duree and LeRoy J. 
Gaertner (fifteen years); and to Miriam L. Hornback and Grace Roberts 
(twenty-five years). 


Mrs. Marguerite Kettering of The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 
staff is the recipient of the 1969 Conference Representative Award given 
by the Headquarters Staff Association. Mrs. Kettering who has been with 
ALA since 1962 will attend the Atlantic City Conference. 

Howard White who joins the Library Technology Program this month as assistant 
editor of the Library Technology Reports comes to LTP from the Business 
and Economics Library of the University of Chicago Libraries. A graduate 
of the State University of Iowa School of Journalism, Mr. White will re- 
ceive his M.L.S. from the University of Chicago this month. 


Gace m 


Ruth Warncke 
Deputy Executive Director 





ALA Conferences: Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 22-28, 1969; Detroit, June ` 
28-July 4, 1970; Dallas, June 20-26, 1971. Midwinter Meetings: Chicago, Jan- 
uary 19—24, 1970; Los Angeles, January 18-23, 1971. 
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In 1968 Little, Brown gave 
you these outstanding books 


A.L. A. Notable Books 
*The Barn 
The Battle of St. George Without 
George Washington in the American Revolution (1775-1788) 
Song of the Young Sentry 






A.I.G. A. 
“Outstanding Graphic Presentation" 
*The Barn 
Beasts: An Alphabet of Fine Prints 
* From King Boggen’s Hall to Nothing-at-All 
* Prisoner of the Indies 
*Sophia Scrooby Preserved 








Chicago Book Clinic 
“Top Honor" Books 


A History of American Marine Painting 
A Picture Gallery 
The Bay and the Sound 


To see outstanding books for 1969, 
visit us at Booths 626-628 


* Atlantic Monthly Press Books 


Little, Brown and Company 
34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 02106 
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Come see JENNIE and her friends... 





NR 


29 


mmm 


UT 
of LR 





at Booths 618, 620, 622. 
And pick up your Date Booklet, too. 


B Prentice-Hall 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07682 
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ALICE E. WOLFF 





BARBARA BADER 


Booth 545, ALA, Atlantic City 








See уои at the A.L. A. Show, 
June 22-28. Booths 1001-1003. 


Or write for full information and catalogs—56 Emerald S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 55414 


See 3 
of these 4 
models 


and many more, 
at our A.L.A. display. 


Try though we did, we just couldn't ar- 
range to have the blonde model present. 

But there'll be plenty of other Smith 
System models to look over—a wide se- 
lection of library resource center equip- 
ment. Free standing or portable display 
stands (pictured). Modern magazine and 
literature racks. Sturdy book trucks. Sin- 
gle and double-faced canopy top centers. 
Roll-away and stationary resource cen- 
ters, single and double-faced. Plus com- 
plete accessories. 

Put us on your mental ‘‘must see'' list. 
You'll find everything needed to upgrade 
and modernize libraries, large or small. 


Sorry about the blonde. 
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The publishers of DON'T TAKE TEDDY, 
by Babbis Friis-Baastad, winner of the 1969 
Mildred L. Batchelder Award for the most 
outstanding children's book in translation, 
look forward to your visit in Booths 
444, 446, and 448. 















On Idea Day come and meet MARCIA BROWN, two-time 


winner of the Caldecott Award, who will autograph 
copies of her new picture book, HOW, HIPPO! 







+} CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 









The simplest and easiest way 


to process your books... 


Library Journal Processing Kits 


only 13* each 
with your hook orders 


1. Order your books with L.J. Kits from the Follett Library Book Co.—kits must be 
ordered with your books to take advantage of the low, low 13¢ kit price. 


2. Your book will arrive already cataloged with 7 catalog cards, a shelf card, a 
book card, a book pocket and spine labels for each book. 


3. Processing time for each book is a matter of only a few minutes—your books 
are almost ready for your shelves upon arrival. 


ALA Conference Booth 700-702 


FOLLETT LIBRARY BOOK COMPANY 
1018 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 60607 
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Pilferage Detection System 





At last there is a truly 
effective way to stop the 
theft of books from your 
library. It's KNOGO, an 
electronic antipilferage 
system that has been 
used and proven for over 
three years. It is the only 
system installed and operat- 
ing today that meets ALL 
specifications and criteria 
established by the Library 
Technology Project of the 
American Library Assocation. 


KNOGO is: 
Widely applicable m Protects 
books, periodicals, records, etc. 
Economical m Costs far less 
than losses due totheft 
Unobtrusive m Method of protection is not obvious 
Compatible = Special library procedures not required 
Positive m Error-proof and fail-safe... No false accusations 











With KNOGO, each book protects itself. A microminiature electronic 
circuit concealed in the book activates any desired type of discreet 
alarm when the book is removed from the protected area without being 
properly charged-out. [] The stolen book need not be visible. It can be 
in a briefcase, pocket, handbag, or even among other books. KNOGO 
will pinpoint the location. 

SEE KNOGO demonstrated at the American Library Association Convention BOOTH 16. 


Write or call now ONE (e (e 
for full information: © ГАЛ) (о) А) [7 

WW CORPORATION 
129-11 18th Avenue, College Point, N. Y. 11356 D (212) 762-2005 
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intellectual freedom 





by Judith F. Krug 


While intellectual freedom can be viewed as an 
end in itself, it is important for librarians to re- 
member that the concept is also part of the 
foundation on which the profession is built. Li- 
brarians must reflect a professional and personal 
commitment to the concept, and through the li- 
brary must make it live. The manner in which 
intellectual freedom is practiced is highly im- 
portant to its success. For if the foundation is 
solid, the structure will be firm. 

The basic nature of intellectual freedom to li- 
brarianship is clearly presented in this month's 
article. Written by Homer L. Fletcher, librarian 
of the Vallejo (California) Public Library, it is 
an edited version of a talk he presented at the 
National Library Week workshop during the 
1968 California Library Association conference 
in San Diego. 


Goals for the Asking 


Too many libraries are sitting by the side of 
the road, out of the traffic, out of the action. 

Although the picture is changing, all too often 
this phrase can be applied to public libraries, 
school libraries, many college libraries, and 
some university libraries. We've made progress 
in the past few years, but looking at where we 
are and comparing it to where we should be, 
there is a. great deal to be desired. 

Why is it that public libraries so often op- 
erate on the fringe of community activity? We 
seem to have difficulty overcoming the image of 
the library as a “tag-a-long” institution and 
making it a vital resource at the center of the 
community. Why, at times, are career days in 
high schools held without the library profession 
presented? Why do many libraries suffer most 
seriously in the budget cutting process? Are 
books less desirable than concrete gutters? How 
long will it take us to dispel the atmosphere of 
silence and the image of the librarian as a meek 
and mild person? How long will it take us to 
overcome the fear of would-be censors who come 
knocking at the door of almost all public li- 
braries, many school libraries, and some college 
libraries? 

As T envision the National Library Week pro- 
gram, its main purpose is to secure citizen sup- 
port for libraries of all types. When school li- 


braries in a district are deplorable or non-exis- 
tent, the prime mover for positive assistance is 
citizen support and action. In order for an effec- 
tive National Library Week program to be un- 
dertaken, those planning the program for a par- 
ticular state need to have at their disposal facts 
and figures regarding the condition of libraries 
now and the standards recommended for those 
libraries. In California there is a master plan for 
the development of public library service, a 
statewide school library survey, a statement con- 
cerning junior college libraries, and information 
about the university library system. 

The National Library Week program is not 
and should not be a single week but a year- 
round activity. It should be a vehicle to secure 
citizen interest, support, and involvement for li- 
braries of all types. From previously mentioned 
sources, goals can be developed for future Na- 
tional Library Week programs, 

Since there are so many things that need to 
be done, it is helpful if a few selected points are 
chosen on which to concentrate. For example, 
one might be the great need for more school 
libraries, especially elementary school libraries. 
There is such a gap between library services now 
available and library standards that there is no 
lack of goals from which to choose. 

In this, the richest country in the world, where 
the per capita expenditure for liquor in 1965 was 
$32, per capita expenditure for books was $11. 
Federal funds for library materials raise this last 
figure some, but not much. It seems unworthy in 
our affluent society that the value of ideas, which 
has propelled us to this point, is very often un- 
recognized. 

The goals you develop are a framework 
around which you can build an effective vehicle 
for library improvement. For those of you who 
have active Friends of the Library organizations 
who are deeply committed to the advancement of 
the library, that is National Library Week. To 
those libraries which are at the center of com- 
munity activity, that is National Library Week. 
To those librarians who are catalysts in their 
community, that is National Library Week. , 

Even though we may be doing an effective job 
within our individual communities, we need to 
look for broader plans of development for all li- 
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braries. Further, we must fully realize that only 
by working together for the improvement of li- 
brary service everywhere can we really measure 
up to the task that is before us. 

Goals are all around us. Goals on the national 
level, state level, and local level. A reading of 
*NLW: Once Over Lightly” in the ALA Bul- 
letin, September 1968, would be helpful to you. 
You are professional librarians and can search 
out those goals which are relevant to your li- 
brary. However, regardless of the goals, if you 
do not believe strongly in the importance of li- 
braries, books, ideas, and reading, little effort 
will be made to promote them—either in your 
personal or public lives. 

On January 27, 1838, in an address at the 
Young Men's Lyceum in Springfield, Ill., Abra- 
ham Lincoln said, “Towering genius disdains a 
beaten path—it seeks regions hitherto unex- 
plored.” Where can towering genius be found? 
Where is the record of an off-the-beaten-path? 
Where are these regions unexplored to be found? 
In libraries! 

Alfred Lord Tennyson in his 4 Memoir has 
written about his poem “Merlin and the Gleam”: 
“The gleam . . . signifies in my poem the higher 
poetic imagination.” 


Not of the sunlight, 
Not of the moonlight, 
Not of the starlight! 
O young Mariner, 
Down to the haven, 
Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel 
And crowd your canvas, 
An, ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 
After it, follow it, 
Follow the gleam. 


Where is imagination to be found? Where do we 
hear the call of artistry by the poet? How can 
one follow this imagination to dreams that never 
were? In libraries! 

In 1846, in the New York Tribune, Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli wrote, “Мо man can be absolutely 
true to himself, eschewing cant, compromise, ser- 
vile imitation, and complaisance, without becom- 
ing original for there is in every creature a 
fountain of life which, if not choked back by 
stones and other dead rubbish, will create a 
fresh atmosphere, and bring to life fresh 
beauty." Where can one find records of origi- 
nality? Where can one find a record of lives 
choked by stones and rubbish? Where is there 
available a resource that shows both a fresh 
beauty or shows the uneven drumbeat of a less 
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desirable picture of our world. In libraries! 

Within libraries, then, lies the direction to 
paths of genius. The imagination of the intel- 
lect. The awareness of life. The understanding 
that man’s upward progress can be measured in 
the creative ideas which have emerged down 
through history. 

I am convinced that libraries will play an in- 
creasingly important role in the destiny of our 
country. The level of education in the United 
States has risen considerably in the past few 
years and the demand for information, technical 
reports, research, and documentation has in- 
creased astronomically over the past few decades. 
Although the number of illiterates in the United 
States is much higher than we as a nation can 
afford. the percentage of those in the population 
with the ability to read has increased markedly. 
For the many decisions that citizens make from 
day to day, libraries house the materials enabling 
them to inform themselves on whatever subject 
might be at hand. 

The flywheel of progress which has been run- 
ning spasmodically for centuries is either speeded 
up or slowed down by opposing types of political 
forces. Being a public institution, by and large, 
the library is thrust into the arena of conflict 
between these opposing forces. Whereas, on the 
one hand, the extremist left wing group would 
force this wheel to turn so fast that the wheel 
might disintegrate temporarily under anarchy; 
on the other hand, the right wing extremist 
would stick an iron rod into the spokes, halting 
progress. Yet ironically, the end result of both is 
usually dictatorship. The library, if it will rise 
to meet the challenge, can play a crucial role 
in the years ahead. Believing in the innate intel- 
ligence of the majority of citizens to make wise 
decisions when given all points of view, the 
library helps to maintain a moving wheel which 
neither disintegrates nor stops completely. 

In order to fulfill this important role libraries 
must contain all kinds of ideas and allow free 
access to them. Here is a basic goal on which 
the National Library Week program could work 
for years—educating the public that the library 
is their servant, providing a resource for ideas. 
And that instead of attacking it they should 
learn to cherish it as a bulwark of their individ- 
ual freedoms. 

The Master Plan for Development of Public 
Library Service in the State of California outlines 
levels of service and systems for operation. Sec- 
tion 3 of this master plan is entitled, “School, 
Academic, and Institutional Libraries." The first 
paragraph reads: 
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While not directly involved in this Master Plan 
of Public Library Service, other types of libraries 
nonetheless are very much a part of the total library 
resources and services available within the state. The 
adequate growth and development of such libraries is 
therefore a proper concern of all public libraries. 


We must be concerned about the total library 
picture in the United States—about books and 
reading and library materials, wherever they are 
needed. Your own creativity and imagination can 
fill in the goals you desire for National Library 
Week in the coming years. 

On behalf of libraries, then, I do not blow 
an uncertain trumpet, but rather a clear call to 
active participation in the day-to-day affairs of 
the local community and state. For if you do not 
believe in your own cause, who will? 


* + + 


Are you prepared to defend intellectual free- 
dom? Are you prepared to fight censorship? Are 
you informed about what groups are attacking li- 
brary materials, what materials are being at- 
tacked and how? 


Do you subscribe to the Newsletter on Intel- | 


lectual Freedom? The Newsletter provides facts. 
Facts are necessary to defend intellectual free- 
dom. Facts are necessary to fight censorship. 

The Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom, is- 
sued bi-monthly by the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee of the American Library Association. 
Edited by LeRoy Charles Merritt, dean, School 
of Librarianship, University of Oregon. Subscrip- 
tions available from the ALA Subscription De- 
partment. $3 per year. 


* * * 


Effective September 1, 1969, the Newsletter 
on Intellectual Freedom will be priced at $5. 
New subscriptions and renewals received through 
August 31, 1969, will be honored at the old rate 
of $3. Г] 


ЇМ ВООТН 2629 
REST—VIEW 


SOUND FILMSTRIPS on: 

ART * HUMANITIES- 
INDUSTRIAL ART 
MATHEMATICS * LANGUAGE ARTS 
LIBRARY SCIENCE * SCIENCE 

Free Catalog—Projectors * Equipment 
LIBRARY FILMSTRIP CENTER 
3033 Aloma € Wichita, Kansas 67211 











Tried giving 
these to 


your readers? 


NOTABLE 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
1968 


The sixty-two titles in this annual selection 
of the year's outstanding children's books 
were chosen by the Book EvaLuation Com- 
MITTEE of ALA's Children's Services Division. 
Brief annotations and the leaflet format make 
this list a good distribution piece to help 
stimulate children's interest in books and 
libraries. Available for the first time as an 
attractive leaflet, printed in two colors, with 
space for a school or library imprint. Folded 
for a number 10 envelope. 


NOTABLE BOOKS 


1968 


The annual selection of the year's most highly 
recommended adult books chosen by ALA's 
Adult Services Division, NorAsLE Books 
Councit, Brief annotations for each of the 
forty-four titles and the leaflet format make 
it a good distribution piece to stimulate in- 
terest in current books and library use. Suit- 
able for imprinting and folded to fit a number 
10 envelope. 


either brochure 


50 copies-$3.00 100—$5.00 
250-$11.00 500-$20.00 1000-$37.50 
2500-$90.00 5000-$175.00 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 


ASSOCIATION 
50 E. Huron St. Chicago 60611 





Adult Books 
Children's Books 
Large Type Books 


Paperback Books 
on display at 
Booths 726, 728, 730 


SIMON & SCHUSTER 


GENUINE AL VACASTS® 


AUTHORIZED 














. assure you of the 
quality essential for 
the educational field 


the pieces shown here are part 

of the widest selection of the 

most meticulously made replicas of 
sculptures and artifacts from 

every period and culture. 


Liberal discounts. Federal aid. 


Request on school letterhead. 
literature for art education and 
multimedia: Alva-Class-Research- Kits 
on origins of writing and Africa 
sculpture, design, geography, 

culture, tradition. 


ALVA MUSEUM REPLICAS, INC. 


30-30 NORTHERN BOULEVARD 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 11101 
(212) 392-6760 
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MEET 
MEREDITH 
PRESS 
AUTHORS... 


# 


Jay Bennett 


č 


Willard Heaps 


# 


Colonel Red Reeder 


€ 


At Booths 
927& 929 
on Monday 
and Tuesday 


where we'll be saluting 
a host of other 
well-known writers 
with an eye-catching 
display of outstanding 
juvenile, young adult, adult 
and reference books 
for every kind 
of library. 


MEREDITH PRESS 
250 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 10017 





< 


You Are Welcome 


ALA 


BULLETIN 


SHOPTALK 


at the 
Submarine Bar 


Traymore Hotel 


a late evening 


meeting place 
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the PAPERBACK that has durability "built in” 


AVAILABLE IN TODAY'S MUST TOPICS 
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è high Just check the appropriate boxes to re- 

: C Sex and the teen-ager („о ceive a list of titles and prices. Cut out this • 
= ii entire coupon, fill in your name and * 
: [|] LSD and drugs ae address and mail the coupon to: : 
: ! ue [PERMA-BOUND) See usin : 
: (J Multi-ethnic senior high school Bep ALII Booth 708 : 
> Hertzberg-New Method, Inc. е 
A 1 ind 1 Vandalia Road 2 
: C Multi-ethnic jr. high school Jacksonville, Illinois 62650 : 
: Г] Multi-ethnic elementary NAME : 
e ТА TITLE e 
: L] Afro-American studies kit eel INSTITUTION : 
> Г] Black man in America—159 titles — ^PP^*5* : 
2 (college and advance and high schools) CITY, STATE, ZIP CODE . 


еооооо е 000000 00000909609000009090090909906000000900990900000099000000902090009424099000099*9 








* at ENTRANCE-EXIT 
* at CHARGE OUT 
* at STACKS 


Visit Booth 207 
ALA Conference—Atlantic City 





APPLICATION ENGINEERING 
AVAILABLE 


PEREY TURNSTILES new vor 17, мү. 





SIONE 
BRIDGE 
PRESS 
INC. 


Gilsum. New Hampshire 


03448 


Complete 
Pre-Processing Service 


Any book in print pre-processed to 
your individual specifications for, in 
most instances, no more than 60¢ per 
book. Shipment of all books with cat- 
alog cards guaranteed, 


Competitive Book Discounts 
Prompt Delivery 
Current Publisher-Leve! 


Availability Reports 


Booth =107 


Catalog card sets and cataloging kits 
are available now for over 8,000 
individual titles selected from the 
lists of more than 100 significant 
audio-visual producers. Current and 
retrospective titles are added daily. 


Media Cataloging 


Catalog cards are available with or 
without color bands. All cards are 
media-coded. 


Stone Bridge Press will also provide 
completely pre-processed audio-visual 
materials, 


Booth -107 


Stone Bridge Press' Catalog Cards in 
Print, listing 41,000 book and 8,000 
audio-visual titles currently available, 
is designed to complement existing 
lists from other catalog card sources 
and is therefore weighted on the se- 
condary level. This list is fast becom- 
ing an indispensable tool in libraries 
across the country. Cataloging kits 
are available for all titles listed, 





The basic list and bi-monthly supple- 
ments are sent to all subscribers to 
the Stone Bridge Press Catalog Card 
Service. 


Write for Details 


Booth #107 


Catalog Card and Kit 
Service 














The Book of the California Bicentennial 


THE CALL TO CALIFORNIA 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY: 

"The Call to California . . . presents in pictures and text a fascinating account of 
how California began This is pictorial history at its best.” — George P. 
Hammond, Director Emeritus, Bancroft Library, University of California. 







. Skillfully employs excerpts from the various expeditionary dairies with 
authorial connectives to heighten the illusion of shared human experiences 
esthetically satisfying and emotionally stimulating.” — San Francisco 
Chronicle. 








“The Call to California is the most effective book | have seen in interpreting 
the time and place of the discovery-settlement of California." — Richard W. 
Dillon, Director, Sutro State Library. 







“This beautifully artistic and authentically documented volume is a worthy 
tribute to the pioneering Spaniards who came to California two hundred years 
ago." — Fr. Maynard Geiger, O.F.M., author of "The Life and Times of 
Junipero Serra." 





The Call $950 


to California 






THE EPIC JOURNEY OF THE PORTOLA-SERRA EXPEDITION IN 1769 
An authentic tracing in text and maps with 100 pictures and paintings, 
many in color, of the original Camino Real and the march of over 1,000 miles. 








COMMISSIONED BY JAMES S. COPLEY 
WRITTEN BY RICHARD F. POURADE PHOTOGRAPHY BY HARRY CROSBY 
SPECIALLY COMMISSIONED PAINTINGS BY LLOYD HARTING, noted water colorist 


COPLEY BOOKS * Published by the Union/Tribune Publishing Co. 
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—Ben C. Baumann, Librarian 
Hunter College, New York. 
‘Wi ted t Convenient stud Is in DeLuxe® 
e wan e O encourage оаа E A endo i at 
1 the lib f Hunter Coll ! School 
source materials study иок the stacks feature hand. 
some wood-grained end panels, adjustable 


In Our new library. matte black shelves. Royalmetal makes 


complete lines of wood or metal stacks, 
tables, seating, desks and filing equipment 


at's why we chose DeLuxe for libraries and offices. See them at your 


dealer. Or write Royalmetal Corporation, 


 bookstacks with carrels: iS oie mme 


Royalmetal 


DELUXE DIVISION 


Kodak announces 


The Reel 
Revolution. 






Snap in. Snap on. 


Here's the most exciting news in years for everyone who has 
microfilm records on reels...the instant magazine. 

Take any standard Kodak plastic microfilm reel, or its See ис е» peni 
equivalent. Snap it into a new Recordak Thread-Easy maga- designed to accommodate the 
zine...and then onto the new Recordak Motormatic reader. revolutionary Thread-Easy magazine, 
Your records are now ready to show. There's no threading of film. No bothering with leaders 
and trailers. Besides the advantages of high-speed image retrieval, the Thread-Easy magazine 
prevents accidental film unwinding, provides space for easy labeling and indexing, and elim- 
inates the need for outer storage cartons. The Thread-Easy magazine comes in both 35mm and 
16mm sizes, and costs about one-third as much as conventional magazines. This makes it eco- 
nomical to convert all of your roll film to a permanent Thread-Easy magazine file...and enjoy 
fully this most advanced concept in reel microfilm handling. 

For full details on joining the reel revolution, contact Eastman Kodak Company, Business 
Systems Markets Division, Dept. G-6, Rochester, N. Y. 14650. 

SRECORDAPK Microfilm Systems by Kodak 


В, 





ordak is a 


601 
603 
605 


YOUR FIRST STOP IN THE ALA EXHIBIT AREA 


i > 


The H. W. WILSON Company 
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c —— AX РИС 


by John A. McCrossan, Assistant Professor, De- 
partment of Library Science, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor 48104 


This department will announce and comment on 
a variety of topics—new programs, demonstration 
and research projects, and experiments. Both suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful aspects of projects will 
be mentioned. Some of the subjects which are 
considered particularly appropriate are experi- 
ments in library services for the disadvantaged, 
automation. of technical processes, and innovative 
teaching methods used in library schools. We are 
also interested in notes on preliminary or final 
results of experiments or research projects. 

If you have a project to report, please forward a 
description of it. Just a few paragraphs will usu- 
ally be sufficient. Indicate both the successes and 
problems which were encountered and discuss 
how you dealt with the problems. If you are de- 
scribing a service program, some details about 
user reaction to it is important. In some cases a 
few statistics will be helpful, such as costs, num- 
ber of users, and amount of use. If the program 
failed completely, send information about it any- 
way. Other librarians may benefit by the misfire. 
If you request anonymity, this will be granted. 


Books/Jobs Program 


One of the most interesting and promising pub- 
lic library outreach activities in recent years is the 
Books/Jobs program in Ohio, an effort to provide 
vocational information to the culturally and 
economically disadvantaged. It is sponsored by 
the State Library of Ohio in cooperation with the 
Ohio Bureau of Employment Services and with 
the aid of federal funds. A major purpose is “to 
reach and serve people who need information and 
skills to enable them to get and hold jobs." In- 
cidentally, it is hoped that the program will help 
change the image of the public library from that 
of a literary center for the middle class to that of 
a lively place with practical information for ev- 
eryone, including the functionally illiterate, 

When the program began in 1968, librarians 
and representatives of social agencies throughout 
Ohio were invited to form county-wide Books/Jobs 
committees and to apply to receive funds available 
to their counties. The funds were to be used to 
purchase books and audiovisual materials to aid 
the unemployed and the underemployed and so- 


cial workers and others who help them. Fifty-two 
counties formed such committees. 

In the early days of the program, librarians 
were naturally most pleased when the Governor 
of Ohio, a man long known to have a strong and 
often-expressed interest in full employment, 
purely by chance, walked into a bookmobile filled 
with Books/Jobs materials, completely unex- 
pected. He was most pleased and impressed. 

One of the most interesting of these programs 
is the Stark County, Ohio Books/Jobs Project, 
under the direction of Philip Koons. This is a 
cooperative effort of the public libraries of Alli- 
ance, Canton, and Massillon, and the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. Collections were set up in 
six community action centers located in different 
neighborhoods throughout the county. Each col- 
lection was designated as a “Job Resource Area," 
Approximately four-hundred titles were placed in 
each of these areas, including materials about 
jobs and careers, training schools and colleges, 
and consumer-related materials. 

The program has met with some success, but 
naturally being experimental, there have been 
some problems too. Koons is very honest about all 
this in his evaluation report, and he has a number 
of suggestions for improvements. One of the prob- 
lems relates to staffing. Each Center employed an 
O.E.O. Aid who had responsibility for many 
duties, including taking care of the Job Resource 
Area. At the outset, the Aids received training at 
the local public library. Some of the Aids spent 
very little of their time and effort on the resource 
collections, however, in part because of their many 
other duties, To remedy this, it has been necessary 
to use Books/Jobs funds to hire additional part- 
time help. 

Much of the material available on jobs and 
consumer problems was found to be geared to the 
middle class and unsuitable for the disadvantaged. 
Therefore, some of the high-reading-level ma- 
terials are being condensed by Books/Jobs staff. 
Materials from the Government Printing Office 
and from state agencies were found to be the most 
useful for the disadvantaged. 

The materials are being used to some extent in 
all the Centers, in some more than in others; how- 
ever, there is not yet a great amount of use. Koons 
wrote: 

This (relatively low amount of use) may be due to the 
reluctance of Center personnel to assume the charge 
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of checking out materials for fear the items will be 
lost, or because they do not understand the procedure 
for charging materials, Neither is a justification for 
not circulating materials. 


Koons feels that as the Job Resource Areas re- 
ceive more and better materials, use will increase, 
and that when Center personnel develop an aware- 
ness and knowledge of the materials, they will 
encourage greater use of them. He also feels that 
more publicity is needed—not through. newspa- 
pers, radio, or television—but by word of mouth, 
since so many of the disadvantaged can best be 
reached in the latter way. Publicity will be in- 
creased through churches, YMCA's, and other 
local organizations. 

In his evaluation Koons wrote that there is 
much that needs to be done, “but it is felt that 
inroads have been made.” This writer feels that 
the Books/Jobs projects are very promising ones. 
Most new, experimental services are not immedi- 
ate smashing successes. This one represents a 
definite need, and if the effort is continued at an 
optimum level, more and more of the disadvan- 
taged will undoubtedly make use of the materials 
and services provided. 


Early Readers 


Teachers have traditionally discouraged par- 
ents from helping their children learn to read 
before they enter school on the grounds that the 
children will become confused or bored in school. 
There is considerable evidence, however, that 
children can learn to read at a very early age. 
A study conducted over a ten-year period by 
Dolores Durkin, Professor of Education at the 
University of Illinois, adds to this evidence. Her 
study indicates that not only can youngsters learn 
to read at an early age, but also that they maintain 
their head start over other children for several 
years at least. She found that IQ was not a 
strongly relevant factor—the young readers varied 
a great deal in IQ. from 85 to 170. Most of the 
parents of early readers were found to be people 
who read to their children, while most of the par- 
ents of non-readers described themselves as “very 
busy people” who did not have time to read to 
their offspring. 

Miss Durkin is continuing her studies with the 
aid of a Carnegie grant. “Children are much more 
ready to learn than we are to teach them,” ac- 
cording to Miss Durkin. “The readiness problem 
is not with the children but with the schools.” 

"Her findings would seem to have important im- 
plications for library services for pre-school chil- 
dren. What can public and school libraries do in 
this area? Any suggestions? 
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Library School Institutes 


If you graduated from library school some time 
ago, even a few years ago, and have not kept in 
touch, you would be surprised at the many 
changes which have taken place. Witness the In- 
stitutes in Librarianship which are being held at 
so many of the schools. Some of them provide ex- 
cellent opportunities for continuing education of 
professionals, giving them an opportunity to go 
back to library school to study special aspects of 
librarianship with which they are not familiar. 

The U.S. Office of Education received a large 
number of institute proposals for 1969-70 and 
funded more than ninety of them. The topics cov- 
ered are quite varied. Several deal with library 
services for the disadvantaged, others with the 
new technology, others with library administra- 
tion, etc., etc. 

Several of the Institutes seem to be firsts. The 
School of Librarianship at the University of Ore- 
gon, for example, will sponsor an Institute on 
Archival Librarianship. LeRoy Merritt, Dean of 
the School, wrote that “to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief, this is the first. instance of an 
educational program for archivists being firmly 
grounded in librarianship." The graduates who 
take jobs in libraries *presumably will be much 
better prepared to be aware of and take care of 
the archival responsibilities of libraries." 


Internships 

Several schools are experimenting with intern- 
ship programs for students who want to work in 
the inner city. Some library school faculty feel 
that since inner city problems are so different 
from anything our middle class library school 
students have ever experienced, there should be 
an organized, practical training for those who 
feel they want to work with the urban disadvan- 
taged. 

Years ago most library schools required that 
students serve as interns in a library. The prac- 
tice was abandoned for several reasons, including 
the belief that students did not learn very much 
from the experience because the internships were 
not well planned. Now some faculty are having 
second thoughts about all this, particularly be- 
cause they would like to make library training 
more relevant to the problems of today. It will be 
interesting to see what success the new internship 
programs have. 


New Courses 


New courses are being introduced at many of 
the schools. Some probably have just the same old 
content with a new name attached, and others 
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may be too specialized to fill a real need, but 
others seem promising. One of the more interest- 
ing is a new course at Peabody entitled Bibliog- 
raphy of the Negro. This is one of the first of its 
kind ever offered in this country, and it will be 
taught by Dr. Jessie Carney Smith, librarian at 
Fisk University in Nashville. 

The Director at Peabody, Dr. Edwin Gleaves, 
sent the following description of the course: 


Selection and use of materials by and about the Negro; 
à review of standard, classic and current publications; 
a survey of research collections with special emphasis 
on original source materials. Extensive reading and 
practice in preparing bibliographies. 


Student Participation in Decision-Making 

Here's something you old grads will never be- 
lieve. Several library schools are beginning to ex- 
periment with organized student participation in 
decision-making. Here at Michigan, the faculty 
asked the officers of the Library Science Student 
Organization to appoint students to several of our 
regular faculty committees—the Committee on 
Student Affairs, the Committee on Public Rela- 
tions, and the Library Committee. All of these 
committees have regular meetings, and students 
participate in the decisions which are made. This 
is the first time we have had student representa- 
tion on such committees, 

Two students were appointed to the Search 
Committee which was charged with the responsi- 
bility of recommending candidates for the Dean 
of the new school. (We changed from departmen- 
tal to school status on July 1.) One of them was 
Nancy Gwinn, a student in our master's program, 
and the other was Fred Pfister, a doctoral student. 
The rest of the committee was made up of library 
science faculty and representatives from other 
parts of the University. Committee members tell 
me that Nancy, the only woman on the committee, 
was not only most attractive and charming, but 
she also offered some very good suggestions. Fred 
Pfister, while not having the obvious attractions 
of Miss Gwinn, had a lot of good ideas about the 
search. 

This system helps to improve communications 
between faculty and students and gives students 
the feeling that the professors really care about 
what they think. One danger is that vocal but im- 
perceptive students might be appointed to com- 
mittees, those who do not really represent the 
student body. Our experience has been generally 
very positive, however. 


Automation in Albany, Georgia 


Can a small library in the South find happiness 
with a computer? The answer seems to be yes, at 


least in the case of the Albany, Georgia, Public 
Library System. 

For a long time, small and medium sized li- 
braries have been reluctant to automate because 
their administrators feel the costs would be pro- 
hibitive. The Albany library undertook such a 
project, however, and the director—H. W. Todd 
—reports that they are now saving money: 


We feel that we have proven the value of data proces- 
sing for a small public library system (under $200,000 
annual budget) despite certain limitations of tradi- 
tional bibliographic information in our catalog. We 
also know that a library interested in data processing 
does not need the hierarchy of electronic experts sug- 
gested by some. 


The director states that before installation of 
the automated equipment, the processing cost per 
book was $1.72 (in 1965), and it would have 
risen to $2.27 in 1969 if the library had not 
changed its methods. By using the new equipment 
the cost has been reduced to $1.54. 

The library system has union book catalogs at 
every service point, machine printed bibliogra- 
phies are mailed to some patrons, and a thesaurus 
of the library's own subject headings has been 
compiled. Apparently the only problem, perhaps 
not too serious, is the “limitation of traditional 
bibliographic information in our catalog" men- 
tioned above. 


NASA's New Information Retrieval System 


NASA has a new do-it-yourself information re- 
trieval system called *RECON"— for remote con- 
sole. Complete bibliographie details about several 
hundred thousand documents are stored in this 
system. According to John Stearns, director of 
NASA's Scientific and Technical Information Di- 
vision, RECON permits NASA scientists and en- 
gineers to sit before keyboards and cathode-ray 
screens in their respective installations and con- 
duct their own literature searches of the huge 
NASA data bank of over 500.000 technical docu- 
ments at College Park, Maryland. This is at least 
five hundred miles away from some of these men. 

The system began with six remote consoles and 
will eventually be expanded to include fifty to 
seventy, some located on the West Coast. The 
consoles are connected by leased telephone lines 
to an IBM 360/50 computer located in College 
Park. 

The scientists type their questions which ap- 


pear on the screen. The replies from the com- ' 


puter also appear on the screen. Even when .all, 
the consoles are in use at one time, there is little 
delay in the computer's response. I am not sure 
that all librarians would be too happy about this, 
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but the designers feel that one major advantage | 


of the system is: 


No longer must they (the scientists) first try to explain | 


to a librarian intermediary what they are looking for, 


and then trust that the language of their disciplines | 


will be translated precisely into indexing terms mean- 
ingful to the computer. 


When the scientist or engineer locates a cita- 
tion he wants, 


then takes the citation to the librarian who usu- 
ally has printed copies of the documents avail- 
able or can get copies within a few days. 

Mr. Stearns writes that they do not yet have 
any significant use data available on this project 
since *we are still much involved in the start-up 
phase." He reports that there is a good deal of 
enthusiasm, however, among the men who have 


learned to use RECON. 


SOCIALLY RESPONSIBLE 


LIBRARIANS 
Federal City College Media Services 
Washington, D.C. 


(see Wilson Library Bulletin, February 1969, pp. 
527-533), offers uniquely interesting, demanding, 
continuously expanding opportunities at several 
levels: black bibliography, technology, media 
selection and promotion, publications, research. 
If you are enthusiastic, innovative, urban-con- 
cerned, and people-minded please phone us 
* Collect," (202) 628-1355, -56, -57. Ask for BILL 
HINCHLIFF, KATHY HERRON, or BOB JORDAN. 





A UNION FOR 
YOUR LIBRARY? 


Visit with the 
JOINT COUNCIL OF 
LIBRARY UNIONISTS* 
at Booth 2211 


*Comprised of School, Public & 
College Library Locals. 
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he simply presses a key that causes | 
a teletype machine to print it out for him. He | 





he 

ational 
Union | 
Catalog 


X6 MOM OMOIR MONEO MOM MOM: 


THE NATIONAL UNION CATALOG 1963-1967 
Cumulative Author List 

Just published, immediate delivery 

Complete 72 vol. set price net: $670.00 


Part of above set, but available separately: 
MUSIC AND PHONORECORDS 

Three vols. totaling 2600 pgs. ........ $75.00 
MOTION PICTURE AND FILM STRIPS 

Two vols. totaling 1440 pgs. ......... $45.00 


Other Titles Available 

149 COMPENDIUM, Friedrich Konrad Beilstein 
Handbuch der organischen Chemie, 4. Aufl. 
Berlin, Springer, 1918-44, 64 vols. in 53. 
Originally $2,300.00 our price: $850.00 


605 OIL; FLUID FLOW THROUGH POROUS MEDIA 
Morris Muskat price: $7.00 


622 E LIBRARY OF "usn CATALOG BOOKS 


Subjects: 1960-1964 
price net: $275.00 


25 vols. 
(price after July 15, 1969 $325.00) 


716 ORTHOPAEDIC APPLIANCES ATLAS 
Vols. 1 and 2, $15.00 each; or $25.00/set. 


717 UNION LIST OF MICROFILMS 1949-1959 
Two vols. $35.00 


NATIONAL UNION CATALOG OF MANUSCRIPT 
COLLECTIONS 1959-1961 price net: $9.75 


Misc. vols. of The Werke of Bach and Mozart. 
List and prices available on request. 


all prices f.o.b. Ann Arbor, Michigan 


order from 


J.W. EDWARDS, Publisher, Inc. 


P.O. Box 1007 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 
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American 


Projiles 
General Editor: Aida DiPace Donald 


Collections of the best biographical and inter- 
pretive writing on the lives of great Americans. 
Each volume is edited by an outstanding 
authority. 


New 


ANDREW JOHNSON 
Eric L. McKitrick, editor 
Selections by: Howard K. Beale, LaWanda and John H. Cox, 
Clifton R. Hall, Eric L. McKitrick, George F. Milton, Kenneth M. 
Stampp, Oliver P. Temple, and Robert W. Winston. 
Eric L. McKitrick is Professor of History at Columbia University 
and is the author of Andrew Johnson and Reconstruction and 
editor of S/avery Defended: The Views of the Old South. 

May $5.95 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
James Morton Smith, editor 


Selections by: Harold W. Bradley, Paul F. Boller, Jr., Daniel J. 
Boorstin, Alexander DeConde, James Thomas Flexner, Douglas 
Southall Freeman, Samuel Eliot Morison, Curtis P. Nettels, 
Dixon Wecter, Leonard D. White, and Esmond Wright. 


James Morton Smith is Professor of American History at Cornell 
University and is the author of Freedom's Fetters: The Alien 
and Sedition Laws and American Civil Liberties May $5.95 


JONATHAN EDWARDS 
David Levin, editor 


Selections by: James Carse, Peter Gay, Samuel Hopkins, Robert 
Lowell, Perry Miller, Henry Bamford Parkes, John E. Smith, 
Williston Walker, and Ola Elizabeth Winslow. 


David Levin is Professor of English at Stanford University and is 
the author of History as Romantic Art and In Defense of His- 
torical Literature. June $5.95 


IN PREPARATION: 


Martin Luther King, Jr., edited by C. Eric Lincoln 
Andrew Jackson, edited by Charles Sellers 
Benjamin Franklin, edited by Esmond Wright 
Robert E. Lee, edited by Frank E. Vandiver 

W. E. B. Du Bois, edited by Rayford W. Logan 


See these and other 
Hill & Wang books 
at Booth 133 


Other Books 
in the Series 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
Paul W. Glad, editor 


Contributors include: Thomas A. Bailey, Richard Hofstadter 
Merle E. Curti, and Henry Steele Commager. $5.95 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

Carl Bode, editor 

Contributors include: Daniel Aaron, Bliss Perry, Van Wyck 
Brooks, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and Charles Eliot Norton. $5.95 


MARK TWAIN 
Justin Kaplan, editor 


Contributors include: Bernard DeVoto, Leslie A. Fiedler, Justin 
Kaplan, Kenneth S. Lynn, and Henry Nash Smith. 
$5.95; in the American Century Series, $1.75 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Morton Keller, editor 


Contributors include: Hamilton Basso, Louis Filler, Dixon Wec- 
ter, and William Allen White. 
$5.95; in the American Century Series, $1.75 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
Merrill D. Peterson, editor 


Contributors include: Carl Becker, John Dos Passos, Horace 
M. Kallen, Dumas Malone, and Louis B. Wright. 
$5.95; in the American Century Series, $1.75 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
William E. Leuchtenburg, editor 


Contributors include: Isaiah Berlin, Frank Freidel, Samuel Eliot 
Morison, and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
$5.95; in the American Century Series, $1.75 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Jacob E. Cooke, editor 


Contributors include: Claude G. Bowers, Adrienne Koch, John 
C. Miller, Broadus Mitchell, and Clinton Rossiter. 
$5.95; in the American Century Series, $1.75 


WOODROW WILSON 
Arthur S. Link, editor 


Contributors include: Cary T. Grayson, Burton J. Hendrick, 
Archibald W. Patterson, and Charles Seymour. 
$5.95; in the American Century Series, $1.75 


JOHN C. CALHOUN 
John L. Thomas, editor 


Contributors include: Richard N. Current, Jefferson Davis, 
Peter F. Drucker, Ralph Lerner, and William W. Freehling. 
$5.95; in the American Century Series, $1.75 


To insure receiving each new title in this series, as soon as it 
comes off the press, fill out the coupon below. Our regular library 
discount is 25%. 


Г — —— levag — — — 


72 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10011 


| О Please enter our standing order for new titles in the Americ 
Profiles Series at 4096. 

[] Include May-June titles at 4096. 

[] Send additional titles as listed on the attached order at 4( 
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MAO TSE-TUNG 


WILL NOT ATTEND 
THE ALA CONVENTION 


due to a previous appointment at 
the Chinese Communist Party's 
Ninth Congress. 


News from that conference and other 
English and Chinese-language books, 
periodicals, pamphlets, posters and 
long-playing records from Mainland 
China can be obtained from: 


CHINA PUBLICATIONS 
95 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10003 
(212)924-1132 


Catalogues of all materials from the People's 


Republic of China, imported under U. S. 
Government authorization, are free, on request. 
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Solve your periodical 


binding problems with 
prebound periodicals. 


PERIODICAL. 


z 
Z 
z 
2 
Q 





It makes so much sense, you'll wonder 
why it wasn't done before. It’s called 
Periodical Binding Service . . . a unique 
plan whereby we subscribe to maga- 
zines at our expense on behalf of your 
library. As they are published, we store 
the magazines until each volume is 
complete . . . then we bind these mint 
condition issues into Class A Library 
Bindings and deliver them to your li- 
brary as completed volumes. 





For More Information Write... 


| AMERICAN 
BINDERY. m. 
914 Jefferson, Topeka, Kansas 66607 


Please send more information regarding 
PBS by return mail 


HERE'S HOW PBS SERVICE 
BENEFITS YOU 


| 
l 
* PBS ends customary off-shelf time l 
for binding I 
* PBS eliminates ordering of 1 
missing issues | 
* PBS prevents mutilation prior Librarian 

l 

I 

l 

| 

1 

1 


Library Мате 


to binding 
* PBS avoids bindery preparation costs 
* PBS provides titles indexed in 
Readers Guide to Periodical Literature 
* PBS assures bound volume 
delivery 60 days faster 
* PBS qualifies for Federal 
assistance funds 
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REESULUEX 
AT THE 1969 A. L. A. CONFERENCE 


00ТН$ 815-81/-914-916 


FEATURING 









ESTEY COMPAK ESTEY VISTABASE 
HIGH DENSITY FAMILY OF 
MOBILE BOOK LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


SHELVING 
Е ЕЗГЕ, CORPORATION DRAWER Е, RED BANK, М. Ј. 07701 


isit the booths by Estey. . .Origin of the year's 
ost significant innovations in the library field 


now pubfished: 


THE MUCKRAKERS 


A series of 39 American novels, originally published between 
1836 and 1917, which exposed and castigated social abuses, 
propagandized, and offered utopian or revolutionary solutions 
to the miseries of society: Introduced by Clarence Gohdes. 


EDWARD BELLAMY Equality ARTHUR BULLARD Comrade Yetta CHARLES W. CHESNUTT The 
Colonel’s Dream WINSTON CHURCHILL Mr. Crewe's Career JAMES FENIMORE COOPER The Ways of the 
Hour ERNEST H. CROSBY Captain Jinks, Hero REBECCA HARDING DAVIS Waiting for the Verdict 
IGNATIUS DONNELLY The Golden Bottle MARY EASTMAN Aunt Phillis’s Cabin HAMLIN GARLAND A 
Member of the Third House ROBERT GRANT The Orchid SARAH J. HALE Liberia ROBERT HERRICK The 
Common Lot RICHARD HILDRETH The Slave JOSIAH G. HOLLAND Sevenoaks JAMES M. HOPPER AND 
FRED R. BECHDOLT “9009” FREDERICK C. HOWE Confessions of a Monopolist SYLVESTER JUDD 
Margaret REGINALD W. KAUFFMAN The House of Bondage HENRY F. KEENAN The Money-Makers 
DAVID R. LOCKE A Paper City JOAQUIN MILLER Life Amongst the Modocs JOHN AMES MITCHELL 
The Silent War SILAS WEIR MITCHELL Autobiography of a Quack JAMES OPPENHEIM The Nine-Tenths 
JOSEPH MEDILL PATTERSON А Little Brother of the Rich DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS The Plum Tree; 
Susan Lenox UPTON SINCLAIR The Money-Changers BAYARD TAYLOR Hannah Thurston ELIAS 
TOBENKIN Witte Arrives ALBION W. TOURGEE Murvale Eastman; Pactolus Prime JOHN T. TROWBRIDGE 
Neighbor Jackwood NATHANIEL B. TUCKER The Partisan Leader HENRY K. WEBSTER The Banker and 
the Bear STEWART EDWARD WHITE The Blazed Trail BRAND WHITLOCK The Thirteenth District 
JOSIAH FLYNT WILLARD The Little Brother 


The books measure 5% x 8% inches and are uniformly bound in 
durable cloth and printed on high-quality, acid-free paper. 
Library of Congress cards are supplied. Individual titles may be 
purchased. Write for 20-page, 3-color descriptive brochure. The 
set of 39 novels in 40 volumes by 37 authors: $485. 


LITERATURE HOUSE 


an imprint of The Gregg Press 


121 Pleasant Ave., Upper Saddle River, N. J. 07458 
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washington reports 


Т. 


by Germaine Krettek and Eileen D. Cooke 


ABCs of Legislation 


Three key issues are the leading contenders in 
current, speculative discussions of Congressional 
activity : 

Appropriations for education programs in the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, now being considered 
by the House HEW Appropriations Subcommmit- 
tee. ALA has been invited to present testimony 
May 19. 

Budget reductions proposed by the Nixon Ad- 
ministration which would cut $88,291,000 from 
the January budget for library programs admin- 
istered by the U.S. Office of Education. This cut- 
back amounts to one quarter of the overall USOE 
budget reductions proposed. 

Consolidation of Titles II and III of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) 
with Titles III-A and V-A of the National De- 
fense Education Act (NDEA ), approved April 23 
by the House of Representatives in a vote to ex- 
tend ESEA another two years. Meanwhile an 
ESEA extension bill has not even been introduced 
in the Senate. 

Another matter of prime importance relating 
to libraries and their users is the legislation to 
establish a permanent National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science. Hearings were 
held in both the House and Senate Education Sub- 
commitees within a week of each other, with 
ALA President Roger McDonough representing 
the Association before the Brademas Select Sub- 
committee on Education and President-elect Wil- 
liam Dix serving as ALA's spokesman before the 
Pell Education Subcommittee in the Senate. 

The House bill, which was unanimously ap- 
proved with technical amendments on April 23, 
was referred as a "clean bill" (incorporating 
changes) to the full Education and Labor Com- 
mittee for further consideration prior to House 
floor action. This legislation, HR 10666 and HR 
10667, now has 30 cosponsors in the House. In 
the Senate, S.1519, the companion measure, has 
18 cosponsors and is expected to progress at the 
same pace as the House bill. 


United We Stand 


To bolster the efforts of the various individual 
education organizations striving to secure ade- 
quate funds to continue ongoing education pro- 
grams in FY 1970, the Ad Hoc Committee for 


Funding of Federal Education Programs has been 
established in Washington, D.C. The purpose of 
this alliance of organizations is to carry on an all- 
out campaign to convince Congress of the pressing 
need to appropriate the authorized amounts for 
education programs, including those for libraries. 
Instrumental in the formation of this ad hoc com- 
mittee were the Education Commission of the 
States, the American Council on Education, the 
American Library Association, the National 
School Boards Association, the National Audio- 
visual Association, the Urban Coalition Action 
Council, the American Federation of Labor-Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, the American 
Association of School Administrators, the Divi- 
sion of Elementary and Secondary Education of 
the U.S. Catholic Conference, the Research Coun- 
cil of the Great Cities Program for School Im- 
provement, and the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


Consolidation—Act 11 


On April 30, following House passage of the 
two-year extension of ESEA with the consolida- 
tion provision, President Nixon sent a message to 
Capitol Hill calling for the enactment of a grant 
consolidation bill (H.Doc. 91-112). The President 


said: 


As grant-in-aid programs have proliferated, the prob- 
lems of delivery have grown more acute. States, cities, 
and other recipients find themselves increasingly 
faced with a welter of overlapping programs, often 
involving multiple agencies and diverse criteria. This 
results in confusion at the local level, in the waste of 
time, energy and resources, and often in frustration 
of the intent of Congress. 


As a major step toward improved administration of 
these programs, I urge that Congress enact a Grant 
Consolidation Act... . 


It would give the President power to initiate consoli- 
dation of closely related Federal assistance programs, 
and to place consolidated programs under the juris- 
diction of a single agency. However, it would give 
either House of Congress the right to veto a proposed 
consolidation within 60 days, and it would establish 
stringent safeguards against possible abuse. 


Taking his cue from the President, the next 
day Senator Karl E. Mundt (R-S.D.) introduced 
S. 2035, the Grant Consolidation Act of 1969. 
Joining him in cosponsoring the bill are Senators 


John L. McClellan (D-Ark.), chairman of the 
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Committee on Government Operations which has 
jurisdiction over the legislation; Edmund S. 
Muskie (D-Me.), chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Intergovernmental Relations which has been 
investigating the problems faced by state and 
local officials in administering federally aided 
programs; and Henry Bellmon (R-Okla.), the 
former Governor of Oklahoma. No action has been 
scheduled as yet on this bill. Write to the Senate 
Document Room for copies, or check the Congres- 
sional Record for May 1, pp. S4477-80, in order 
to study this issue. 


Funds for the Library of Congress James 
Madison Memorial Building 

The Architect of the Capital has submitted an 
amendment to his fiscal 1970 appropriations re- 
quest in regard to the proposed Library of Con- 
gress James Madison Memorial Building. His 
revised request is for $18,410,000 (the previous 
request was for $2,800,000 for final planning and 
specifications). 

The amendment, which was made at the request 
of the Congressional Coordinating Committee 
charged with the responsibility to oversee the 
construction of the building, would allow the 
Architect of the Capitol to enter into contracts 
for excavation and foundation work and for pre- 
ordering the masonry for the exterior of the pro- 
posed building. If the revised request is approved, 
it will permit construction in several phases with- 
out delays between contracts and therefore would 
allow for occupancy two years earlier than the 
single contract construction schedule. 

Budget requests for the Architect of the Capitol 
are considered by the Subcommittees on Legisla- 
tive Appropriations of the House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Appropriations. 


Final Report on Marc Pilot Project 


More than two years ago, the Library of Con- 
gress began a test with sixteen cooperating li- 
braries to see whether converting cataloging data 
to machine-readable form, distributing it on mag- 
netic tapes, and manipulating the data by com- 
puters at other libraries could provide quicker 
and more versatile access to information about 
books. 

Between the first shipment of test tapes from 
the Library's Information System Office in Novem- 
ber 1966 and the operational stage, in which the 
Card Division began in March 1969 the regular 
sale of tapes in the MARC II format, were many 
' computer programs, many conferences with other 
libraries, and much analysis and experimenta- 
tion. 
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The history of that experiment, a description 
of the pilot system and of the final MARC II sys- 
tem which evolved, analyses of cost, and sum- 
maries of computer programs are contained in a 
183-page book issued by the Library of Congress 
under the title The MARC Pilot Project: Final 
Report on a Project Sponsored by the Council on 
Library Resources, Inc., prepared by Mrs. Henri- 
ette Avram, project director. The clothbound book 
is for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402, at $3.50 a copy. 

Planning for the pilot program began in Febru- 
ary 1966 with funds from the Council on Library 
Resources for systems design, computer program- 
ming, and evaluation. The operation of the pilot 
program itself was funded by Congressional ap- 
propriations to the Library of Congress, and the 
test was conducted from November 1966 through 
June 1967, when cataloging records for some 
16.000 English-language books were distributed 
to the sixteen participating libraries. These li- 
braries used the tapes to produce book-catalogs, 
catalog cards, book-selection notices, and a variety 
of other library tools. The program inspired such 
interest in the library world that the participants 
in turn distributed MARC data to other libraries. 
While the project was in transition to an opera- 
tional stage, additional records were distributed 
by the Library of Congress to the original par- 
ticipants, until the number of records sent out by 
June 30, 1968, represented some 50,000 current 
titles. By that time, the new format (MARC II) 
had been produced and published for the inspec- 
tion of libraries. The MARC II format has since 
met with widespread approval and has served to 
set standards for machine transmission of bib- 
liographic data. 

“The single most significant result of MARC,” 
says Mrs. Avram in her introduction to the final 
report, “has been the impetus to set standards 
... MARC accelerated standardization, and, still 
more important, the standards are being set and 
agreed to by a large segment of the library com- 
munity.... 

“Libraries are on the brink of automation. It 
is to be hoped that the computer can be exploited 
as a tool in libraries so that they can better solve 
the needs of scholarship, science, and technology. 
MARC is a first step in this direction.” 

The Card Division, which has been selling 
3 x 5 inch Library of Congress catalog cards to 
other libraries since 1901, and which sold nearly 
19 million cards last year, is now selling magnetic 
tapes containing about 1000 cataloging records 
a week to 44 subscribers having computer facili- 


ties. [| 
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Welcome Librarians 
to the ALA Convention 
in Atlantic City. 


Please visit us at booth 
*939 and 941. 


AMS PRESS, INC. 


56 East 13th St., New York, N.Y. 10003 / 4 Berkeley St., London W.1, England 


Cbrahams Magazine onice che. 





American Library Association 


INAUGURAL BANQUET 
88th Annual Conference 


FRIDAY, JUNE 27, 1969 


GRAND BALLROOM, TRAYMORE HOTEL 
ATLANTIC CITY 
CASH BAR 6:30 P.M. DINNER 7:30 P.M. 


Advance reservations suggested; tickets $11. Tables for 10 and individual tickets may be ordered 
by using form below. Checks payable to American Library Association. 


INAUGURAL BANQUET 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 


RESERVE TABLES AT INAUGURAL BANQUET. CHECK IN AMOUNT OF $110 FOR EACH TABLE IS 


TICKETS AT INAUGURAL BANQUET. CHECK IN AMOUNT OF $11 FOR EACH TICKET IS 
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ABOUT CCM INFORMATION 
SCIENCES 


CCM Information Sciences, 
Inc. is a publisher of informa- 
tion services in a variety of 
subject fields. Created primar- 
ily to fill information needs 
that can best be served 
through non-traditional pub- 
lishing methods, the services 
stress effective utilization of 
microform and computer proc- 
essing. These pages briefly 
catalog the services now be- 
ing offered for sale. More 
complete descriptions are 
available and may be obtained 
by returning the coupon on 
the opposite page. CCM Infor- 
mation Sciences, Inc., is a sub- 
sidiary of Crowell Collier and 
Macmillan. 


PANDEX CURRENT INDEX 
TO SCIENTIFIC AND 
TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


A subject/author indexing 
service covering 2200 scien- 
tific, technical, and medical 
journals; 35,000 U.S. Govern- 
ment Research and Technical 
Reports; and 6000 new books 
annually. Includes appropriate 
material from the Russian, 
German, French and Italian 
literature, in addition to Eng- 
lish. The primary purpose of 
the Current Index is to pro- 
vide rapid and convenient ac- 
cess to recently published 
material. It is the most com- 
prehensive and up-to-date 
guide to sci/tech literature 
available, and contains the 
complete electronics section 
of Engineering Index. 


Bi-weekly in printed form 
(each issue approximately 350 
pages): $360.00 annually. 


Quarterly and annual cumula- 
tions on microfilm and micro- 
fiche: $295.00 (if purchased 
with print service, $200.00). 


Also available weekly on mag- 
netic tape: $6,500 annually. 


FOR EDUCATION, A NEW 
MONTHLY PUBLICATION 


Current Index to Journals in 
Education. 


First issue, April, 1969. 

Developed in cooperation with 
the Educational Resources In- 
formation Center (ERIC) of the 
U.S. Office of Education, Cur- 
rent Index to Journals in Edu- 
cation (CIJE) Provides a 
monthly index to the pub- 
lished educational literature. 
It is a companion service to 
Research in Education (RIE), 
also sponsored by the USOE, 
but does not contain abstracts. 


Major CIJE features: main 
entry section, subject index, 
author index, index to source 
journals. Coverage of more 
than 250 educational periodi- 
cals. Cover to cover indexing. 
Selection and indexing by 19 
ERIC clearinghouses. Subject 
headings from the thesaurus 
of ERIC Descriptors. 


Monthly index to all 1969 pub- 
lications, $34.00. 

Semi-annual and annual in- 
dexes, $35.00. 

Annual index alone, $24.00; 
semi-annual, $12.50. 
Semi-annual and annual with 
monthly subscription, $64.00. 


THE COLLEGE BLUE BOOK 


The College Blue Book, first 
published in 1923, contains the 
most comprehensive collection 
of information on higher edu- 
cation ever assembled. In over 
3000 pages in three volumes, it 
provides data and narrative 
description on every degree- 
granting U.S. college or uni- 
versity; lists all colleges offer- 
ing degrees in over 1800 
different subjects; gives quali- 
fications for more than $100 
million in student financial aid; 
provides full accreditation and 
affiliation information; profes- 
sional career guidance; study 
abroad information and much 
more. 


12th edition, 3 volumes, cloth, 
$77.50, shipping included. 


CCM Information 


The source for non-traditional publishing in science, technolog 


Programs and 
Services, 


NEW UNDER OUR IMPRINT 
THIS SPRING—SIX ABSTRACT 
SERVICES IN THE 
BIO-MEDICAL SCIENCES 


Each service provides a 
monthly publication and sepa- 
rate annual author/subject in- 
dex. All are prepared under 
the direction of Information 
Retreival Ltd. of London and 
previously only available from 
abroad. English abstracts are 
prepared from original journal 
articles in more than 15 lan- 
guages. Literature is screened 
and abstracted by profes- 
sionals and abstracts of new 
patents are included where 
appropriate. 

Abstracts are usually in print 
less than two months from 
publication of the original ar- 
ticle. Full bibliographic infor- 
mation is included as is author 
address. 


Microbiology Abstracts Sec- 
tion A—Industrial. 7200 ab- 
stracts from 1723 primary 
journals. Annual subscription, 
with index, $150.00. Section B 
—General & Bacteriology 6000 
abstracts from 1723 primary 
journals. Annual subscription, 
with index, $150.00. 


Virology Abstracts 3600 ab- 
stracts from 1723 primary 
journals, Annual subscription, 
with index, $150.00. 


Genetics Abstracts 6000 ab- 
stracts from 1723 primary 
journals. Annual subscription, 
with index, $150.00. 


Aquatic Biology Abstracts 
6000 abstracts from 1723 pri- 
mary journals. Annual sub- 
scription, with index, $150.00. 


Calcified Tissues Abstracts 
New 1200 abstracts from 850 
primary journals. Annual sub- 
scription, with index, $65.00. 
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Sciences, Inc. 


medicine, biology, education, social science, college guidance..... 


Spring / 


Summer 1969 


RESEARCH AND 
MICROFILM PUBLICATIONS 


The only comprehensive in- 
dexing and microfilming serv- 
ice to the U.S. Joint Publica- 
tions Research Service 
translations of foreign docu- 
ments. Every month RMP pro- 
vides microfilm, microfiche, 
and detailed indexes to more 
than 20,000 manuscript pages 
of translations from newspa- 
pers (such as Pravda and 
Hung-Ch'i), books, and articles 
from leading international 
journals covering political sci- 
ence, economics, international 
relations, science and tech- 
nology, military documents, 
and trade statistics. 


For the area-study specialist: 


Monthly Bibliography Indexes 
China-Asia, $60 annually. 
East Europe, $60 annually. 
International Developments, 
$60 annually. 

Soviet Union, $120 annually. 


Monthly Bibliographic Index 
with corresponding microfilm: 
China-Asia, $295 annually. 
East Europe, $265 annually. 
International Developments, 
$265 annually. 

Soviet Union, $775 annually. 
Microficheon annual subscrip- 
tion only: 45¢/fiche. 


Also available: 


Semi-annual Social Science 
Index to JPRS, $115. 

Quarterly Index for Science, 
Technology and Medicine, $95 
annually; with corresponding 
microfilm or microfiche, 
$1,750.00. 


Special Book Catalog available 
upon request. It provides list- 
ings by subject of more than 
750 titles of full-length schol- 
arly books translated by JPRS. 
All may be purchased from 
CCM Information Sciences. 


ANNOUNCING THREE NEW 
INDEX SERVICES 
COMMENCING IN JULY 


Current Index to Conference 
Papers in Chemistry. Esti- 
mated 25,000 papers to be in- 
dexed annually from more 
than 250 professional meet- 
ings. Probable price $75.00 an- 
nually; semi-annual index 
$25.00 per year. 

Current Index to Conference 
Papers in Life Sciences. Esti- 
mated 45,000 papers to be in- 
dexed annually from more 
than 400 professional meet- 
ings. Probable price $90.00 an- 
nually; semi-annual index 
$35.00 per year. 

Current Index to Conference 
Papers in Engineering. Esti- 
mated 50,000 papers to be in- 
dexed annually from more 
than 800 professional meet- 
ings. Probable price $95.00 an- 
nually; semi-annual index 
$35.00 per year. 


Special combination price for 
all three $235.00; with indexes, 
$320. 


These monthly publications, 
with separate semi-annual in- 
dexes, will index by subject 
and author every paper de- 
livered at important scientific 
and technical meetings held 
throughout the world. 


To: CCM Information Sciences, Inc. 


866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 


CCM INFORMATION 
SCIENCES IS NOW 
PUBLISHER OF THESE 
PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS 
INFORMATION SERVICES 
FORMERLY OFFERED 

BY TMIS 


World Meetings—U.S. and 
Canada 


World Meetings—Outside U.S. 
and Canada 


World Meetings Index 
Calls for Papers 


The two quarterly World 
Meetings publications and an- 
nual index are the definitive 
reference to meetings and 
their literature. Completely re- 
vised and cumulated each 
quarter, they provide in-depth 
information on future meet- 
ings of interest to the scien- 
tific, medical, and engineering 
communities throughout the 
world. 


World Meetings, annual sub- 
scription, $35.00 each. 


World Meetings Index to U.S. 
and Canada only, annual sub- 
scription, $5.00. 


Calls for Papers, a weekly 
alerting service of the oppor- 
tunities for presentation of oral 
papers at meetings in U.S. and 
Canada; $40 annually. 


1 am interested in: 


О Pandex Print Service 
O Microform Service 
О Computer Tape 
Г] Current Index to Papers 
in Chemistry 
in Life Sciences 
О in Engineering 

















O Microbiology Abstracts 
(Industrial) 

O Microbiology Abstracts: 
(General & Bacteriology) 
Virology Abstracts 
Genetics Abstracts 
Aquatic Biology Abstracts 
Calcified Tissues Abstracts 
O World Meetings 
































О Calls for Papers 
Research & Microfilm 
Publications 

O Area Study Materials 
O Sci/tech Service 

O Book Catalog 

Г] Current Index to Journals 
in Education 

Г] College Blue Book 

















Send me more information on items checked above. 


O Enroll me as a subscriber and bill for items checked. 


Total cost $ 


Name: 


Title: 





Address: 





City: 
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New from 


A 


American 
Library 


Association 


50 E. Huron 
Chicago 60611 





A Bridge of Children’s Books 

The founder of the International Board on Books 
for Young People and the International Youth 
Library in Munich tells her own fascinating story 
of the contribution made by children's books in 
the education of a new generation in post-war 
Germany. Children’s librarians, educators, and 
children’s literature specialists will regard this 
remarkable journalistic account of social history 
as a must for their libraries. Jella Lepman. 
Translated by Edith McCormick 160 pages 
Cloth $5.00 


Cataloging U.S.A. 

A thorough and critical examination of library 
cataloging theory, principles, and practice as 
they have developed in the United States. A re- 
freshing and stimulating approach to the “whys” 
of cataloging for students, staff members, and 
administrators. Paul S. Dunkin 192 pages 
Cloth $5.00 


International Subscription Agents: 
An Annotated Directory, 2d edition 


Over 150 agents are listed alphabetically. De- 
tails given for each include: full address; names 
of countries and types of materials supplied; 
description of services; and business data. Uniform 
arrangement of all information and an index by 
country insures easy reference and use. Joint 
Committee, Serials and Acquisitions Selections, 
Resources and Technical Services Division, ALA 
96 pages Paper Ready soon 

Let's Read Together: 

Books for Family Enjoyment, 3d ed. 


Designed to guide parents, teachers and librarians 
in their selection of children's books for family 
reading aloud, individual reading, and a child's 
own library. Some 600 titles, especially chosen 
for home use, are listed and annotated in subject 
categories for ages 2-15. Books for parents, the 
family reference shelf, and books selection tools 
are also listed. | Committee of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and Children's 
Services Division, ALA 100 pages Paper 
Ready soon 


Work Simplification 
in Danish Public Libraries. 
LTP Publication 15 


Gives detailed descriptions of the methods used by 
the Work Simplification Committee of the Danish 
Library Association and presents their proposals 
for streamlining and improving a system through 
increased use of centralized library service agen- 
cies and application of work simplification meth- 
ods. This application of commercial and industrial 
techniques to solve library problems provides an 


Other 1969 Titles 


Book Bait, 2d ed. $2.00 
Career of the Academic 

Librarian 4.50 
Carnegie Libraries 8.00 
Historical Sets, Collected 

Editions and Monuments 

of Music, 2d ed. 25.00 
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excellent management tool for all libraries. 
Henning Gimbel Translated by Rudolf C. Ells- 
worth 256 pages Cloth $6.75 
MARC Manuals 
Used at the Library of 
Congress $7.50 


Periodicals for School Libraries 3.50 


Reference Books for Small and 
Medium-Sized Public 
Libraries 4.50 
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Encyclopedia of 


N NT 
ALLEN KENT _ i 
HAROLD LANC oUF 





“The first volume, A-Associac., of a projected 18- 
volume set has now appeared after a long period 
of waiting. On the whole, the sample that is of- 
fered provides a series of authoritative articles 
with the quality of writing that is often flavored 
with a freshness of soul and just the right degree 
of interest-making simplicity; pedantry has been 
avoided successfully, and the uninformed will 
find adequate additional readings in the bibli- 
ographies and references cited after most articles, 


SEE VOLUMES 1 and 2 of the 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
LIBRARY AND 


INFORMATION SCIENCE 


at the ALA show, Booth 71 


ALLEN KENT 
HAROLD LANCOUR 


editors: 


assistant editor: WILLIAM Z. NASRI 


Graduate School of Library and Information Sciences 
and The Knowledge Availability Systems Center 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


all of which are signed by their specialist contrib- 
utors... .. 


In Volume 1, for example, | would cite especially 
Abstracts and Abstracting, Access Time, Acces- 
sioning, Acquisitions, Agricultural Libraries and 
Collections, Alphabetic Indexes, American Library 
Association, American Society for Metals, Anal- 
ysis of Information, Ancient and Medieval Li- 
braries, Armed Forces Libraries, and other longer 
and shorter pieces. . . ." 


—Library Journal, December 1968 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME 2, FROM ASSOCIAT. TO BOOK WORLD 


Association of American Library Schools, R. H. Shove—Associa- 
tion of American Medical Book Publishers, A. M. Greene—As- 
sociation of American University Presses, D. J. Pratt—Association 
of British Library Schools, N. Roberts—Association for Computing 
Machinery, J. D. Madden and L. Revens—Association Francalse 
des Documentalistes et Bibliothécaires Spécialisés, С. Sag—As- 
sociation of International Libraries, B. Landheer—Association of 
Research Libraries, E. E. Williams—Association Trails, J. Tague— 
Atlanta University School of Library Service, V. L. Jones—Auc- 
tions, С. McKay—Audiovisual Materials and Services, C. W. 
Stone—Australia, Libraries in, N. Horrocks and H. Bryan—Aus- 
tralia, The Library Association of, J. M. Murray—dAustralia, Na- 
tional Library of, H. L. White and J. Balnaves—Austria, National 
Library, J. Stummvoll and R. Fiedler—Author Catalog, W. Simon- 
ton—Authority File, J. E. Daily—Authors and Libraries, С. Gil- 
man—Automata, Y. R. Wang—Automatic Analysis, M. E. Stevens 
—Automatic Data Processing, Library and Information Center 
Applications, J. A. Dugan and J. Minker—Autonetics, А. D. Booth 
—Awards and Prizes in Library and Information Science, R. S. 
Howard—Babbage, Charles, J. Belzer—Bank Libraries, L. Marquis 
—Barbados, Libraries in, C. St. Hill—Barrow, William J., F. G. 
Poole—Basic English, J. E. Daily—Batch Processing, J. Canter— 
Batten System, W. Z. Nasri—Beilstein's Handbuch, M. G. Mellon 
—Belgium, Libraries in, P. Delsemme—Bembo, Pietro, H. R. 
Archer—Benedict, Saint, F. J. Whitty—Bengal Library Associa- 
tion, B. S. Kesavan—Berenson Library, M. Faigel—Bermuda, Li- 
braries in, M. Gray and H. Skiffington—Beta Phi Mu, A. J. Appell 
—Bible (Manuscripts), D. Y. Hadidian—Bible (Printed Editions), 
J. C. Harrison—Bibliographic Classfication, J. Mills—Bibliographic 


MARCEL DEKKER, INC., 


Index, E. B. Colburn—Bibliographic Systems Center, B. Denison 
and A. McFarland—Bibliographical Center for Research, Rocky 
Mountain Region, P. Hayes—Bibliographical Service Centers, R. 
Collison—Bibliographical Societies, Development of, W. V. Jack- 
son—Bibliographical Society of America, J. M. Edelstein—Bibli- 
ographical Society of London, S. A. Roxas—Bibliographical So- 
ciety of the University of Virginia, W. H. Runge—Bibliography, 
R. B. Stokes—Bibliography of Agriculture, B. Oliveri and J. B. 
Forbes—Bibliomania, L. S. Thompson—Bibliopsychology, S. Sim- 
sova—Bibliothéque Nationale de France, E. Dennery—Biblio- 
therapy, R. M. Tews—Bihar Library Association, A. K. Gupta— 
Bill of Rights, Library, D. K. Berninghausen— Billings, John Shaw, 
F. B. Rogers—Binary Numbers, J. Belzer—Binational Center Li- 
braries, W. V. Jackson—Binder's Title, J. E. Daily—Binding, 
L. S. Thompson—Binding Institute, Library, D. W. Weiss—Binding 
Procedures and Programs in Libraries, B. J. Dillon—Bioengineer- 
ing, R. S. Ledley—Biography Index, E. B. Colburn—Biological 
Abstracts, P. V. Parkins—Biological and Agricultural Index, E. B. 
Colburn—Biological Literature, H. E. Kennedy and P. V. Parkins— 
Biological Sciences Division, SLA, E. M. Rafish— Biomedical Li- 
braries, W. K. Beatty—BioSciences Information Service, P. V. 
Parkins—Blades, William, C. W. Mann—Blind and Physically 
Handicapped, Library Service, R. S. Bray—Block Printing, C. W. 
Mann—Blue Print Process, A. M. Bart—Bodleian Library, J. E. 
Philip—Bodley, Sir Thomas, J. E. Philip—Bolivia, Libraries in, 
W. V. Jackson—Book Catalog, T. C. Hines—Book Clubs, I. Haas 
—Book Coupon Scheme, UNESCO, J. Zuckerman—Book Exhibits, 
H. L. Roth—Book Fairs, W. G. Graham—Book Review Digest, 
E. B. Colburn—Book Trade, P. Jennison—Book World, B. Dobell. 


Publishers in Science and Technology * 95 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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ANNOUNCING 


AWARDS, HONORS AND PRIZES 


A SOURCE BOOK AND DIRECTORY 


Edited by Paul Wasserman 
Dean of the Mole of Maryland 
School of Library and In ormation Services 









An indispensable new reference tool for schools, public and special 
libraries, business firms, newspapers, advertising and public rela- 
tions agencies, and government officials, Awards, Honors and Prizes: 
A Source Book and Directory is based on two years of intensive 
research and is the first single-volume source book and directory for 
current information on the prizes, awards, honors, and distinctions 
given in virtually every field of human endeavor. Its geographic 
emphasis is upon the United States and Canada; however, data is 
given for the major international awards and honors. 


Listed and described are more than 2,000 different awards and 
prizes given in recognition of outstanding achievement in the fields 
of Literature, Art, Science, Education, Advertising and Public Rela- 
tions, Business, Government, Finance, Engineering, Technology, 
Sports, Religion, Public Affairs, Radio and Television, Politics, 
Librarianship, Fashion, Medicine, Law, Publishing, International 
Affairs, Transportation, Architecture, Journalism, Motion Pictures, 
Music, Photography, or Theater and the Performing Arts. 


Conveniently organized to permit quick and efficient reference to 
information under sponsoring body, popular name, or subject field 
of the award, each entry in its main section provides these details: 
(1) Name of sponsor; (2) Address of sponsor; (3) Exact title of the 
award; (4) Purpose of the award and terms of eligibility; (5) The 
exact form of the award (medal, citation, scroll, sum of money, etc.); 
(6) Frequency of award; (7) Date established; (8) Name of person or 
organization which established the award. The second section 
indexes awards alphabetically; the third is a subject index to awards 
granted in each subject area. 






Order Awards, Honors and Prizes: A Source Book and Directory 
and examine free for thirty days, with a no-obligation return 
privilege. 

L.C. No. 71-84903 


311 pages 
$18.50 


GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


BOOK TOWER DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48226 
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Libraries and Technological 


Forces Affecting Them 


by Carlos A. Cuadra 


The paper was presented at the Conference on 
The Library in Society —Towards the Year 
2000, given at the School of Library Science, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
April 25—26, last year. 


Do you need to be told or reminded that li- 
braries of the future will be different from 
those of today? Is it necessary to tell or re- 
mind you that computers and other trappings 
of modern technology are becoming more im- 
portant and will present both challenges and 
opportunities for libraries? Do you need to be 
titillated and stirred up about the future pros- 
pects? Or do you need to be sobered up and 
to be made aware that the rosy future about 
which you get titillated will not occur without 
a great deal of thinking, effort and money? 
These are some of the questions that were 
gnawing at me as I thought about this paper. 
I wanted to avoid telling you a great deal 
more or a great deal less than you care to 
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know about technology; yet I did not feel 
very certain about what librarians know or 
want to know. I decided, therefore, to try to 
imagine your interests and to ask a half dozen 
specifie questions on your behalf. These are 
the questions: 

1. What do we mean by technology and 
what kind of technological forces are we con- 
cerned with? 

2. Why is it important to be concerned 
with technology in thinking about the future 
of libraries? 

8. What kinds of technology are particu- 
larly important for libraries? 

4. How can this technology be applied 
today? 

5. What can we foresee for the future, as 
we move toward the year 2000? 

5. What, if anything, should we do tomor- 
row to try to get from here to there? 


Nature of technology 


IH begin with the first question: what we 
mean by technology. I think we can use the 
term in the dictionary sense of “technical 
methods of achieving practical purposes." 
This is a pretty broad definition. Even if we - 
think only in terms of libraries, it can include 
a lot of conventional and non-conventional 
hardware and gadgets: computers, communi- 





cations gear, microform copiers and readers, 
file cabinets, conveyors, and so on into the 
night. It can also include a host of techniques 
related to the processing of textual or numeri- 
cal information, from the time-tested tech- 
niques now in use in most library and infor- 
mation facilities to more exotic techniques 
such as automated indexing, automated classi- 
fication, machine translation and question- 
answering systems. 

There is yet another kind of technology that 
is rarely noticed: the technology of finding 
things out. It is rather universally conceded 
that library science is not a science in the ex- 
perimental sense, but only recently has it be- 
come obvious that this is not an inevitable 
state of affairs. Thus we are now seeing the de- 
velopment of a technology for studying user 
needs, a technology for designing library and 
information systems, a technology for evaluat- 
ing their effectiveness, etc. I include these 
methodologies when I think about technology, 
in connection with libraries and information 
systems. 

What about technological forces? Here, I 
think we need to think in different terms. The 
technologies that are exerting force on li- 
braries are vastly broader than the kind that 
can be used by libraries. The rapid develop- 
ments in all fields of science, engineering, and 
the arts have a clear and growing impact on 
libraries in terms of the literature they gener- 
ate and in terms of the range and character of 
the user demands they generate. The user of 
information services is increasingly a special- 
ist, often in a field of knowledge that did not 
even exist twenty years ago. Such users need 
and are demanding more and better technical 
information support. They do not always find 
it in the conventional library, and this has 
given rise to a multitude of specialized infor- 
mation facilities that go by such names as 
document depots, clearinghouses, information 
centers, and information analysis centers. The 
growth of such facilities reflects a technologi- 
cal force that the libraries must contend with. 


The basis for the libraries’ 
concern with technology 

Having said a little about what I think I’m 
talking about, I should try to indicate why it’s 
important for libraries to concern themselves 


with technology. 

During the past fifteen years, we have been 
in the midst of a major industrial revolution 
centered on the computer. I won’t bore or in- 
sult you by listing the kinds of things that 
have been done by computers during these fif- 
teen years; I hope you will accept the point 
that it is already close to unthinkable to dis- 
cuss the improvement of our library and in- 
formation systems without recognizing the 
fact that computers are likely to be heavily in- 
volved. Less dramatic than the introduction of 
computers but perhaps equally important for 
libraries has been the development of micro- 
form equipment and techniques, new kinds of 
audiovisual equipment and techniques, new 
publication techniques, and new means for the 
rapid electrical transmission of materials, All 
of these are certain to bring about major 
changes in the ways that information is gener- 
ated, disseminated, processed, stored, trans- 
formed, and retrieved. These things may or 
may not be of relevance to libraries. This de- 
pends on whether the libraries choose to be- 
come a major force in the new kinds of infor- 
mation systems and services that are growing 
up around us. 

This seems as good a point as any to ad- 
dress the question of whether libraries really 
need the new kinds of technology or the ser- 
vices this technology can support. I must con- 
fess that this kind of question makes me impa- 
tient, because those who ask it often assume 
that needs are like the eggs in an Easter-egg 
hunt. They exist, they are hidden somewhere, 
and one simply has to uncover them. My own 
view is that needs are very dynamic and vola- 
tile. Thirty years ago we did not have a need 
for FM radio, television, personalized automo- 
biles, Playboy clubs, or a gondola on my fa- 
vorite ski run. Now we do. These needs were 
not preexisting—they were created, not just 
by promotion, but by the availability of the 
means to satisfy them. I believe that libraries 
need to concern themselves with technology 
not just because it can help to meet some cur- 
rent needs, but because it can help to create 
new needs to be satisfied. In a rapidly evolv- 
ing technical society like ours, a service func- 
tion that does not create new needs can justi- 
fiably be suspected of being out of touch with 
its users and perhaps out of touch with reality. 
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Applicable technologies 


This brings me to the third question. What 
kinds of technology are particularly important 
for libraries, now and in the near future? 

The equipment with the greatest potential 
impact for library operations is computers. It 
may not have been clear fifteen years ago that 
computers were going to be as important for 
textual material as they were for numerical 
data, but I think that this is abundantly clear 
now. There are now hundreds of libraries and 
other information facilities that are using com- 
puters to support the processing of textual in- 
formation. 

Computer equipment is currently available 
in a number of configurations spanning a pur- 
chase range from $6000 to $10,000,000. While 
available equipment is not yet adequate to 
meet all of the processing needs of very large 
libraries, it is quite adequate for a wide range 
of individual library automation tasks. The 
barriers that stand in the way of more exten- 
sive library applications include cost, lack of 
adequate library-oriented computer programs, 
too little computer memory capacity, and limi- 
tations in the input and output equipment. 

The current rate of change in computer 
technology indicates that, in the next five to 
ten years, we are likely to see at least a ten- 
fold reduction in computer system costs for a 
given level of performance, while computer 
speed and storage capabilities will be increas- 
ing several-fold. These changes will certainly 
accelerate the library use of computers both 
for “housekeeping” tasks and for assistance 
on the more difficult bibliographic tasks. 

In thinking about the use of computer hard- 
ware, one must also consider the procedural 
technology that goes with it. A number of pro- 
cedural applications of computers to process- 
ing textual material offer promise to library 
operations. For example, many operating sys- 
tems in business, industry, and the military 
currently store and retrieve data from files. 
These operations are similar, in some respects, 
to those required for the storage and retrieval 
of bibliographic information, and some of the 
techniques developed for data retrieval work 
are applicable to types of library data that can 
be highly structured and formatted. 

On the other hand, automatic analysis of 
non-formatted full text materials is a more 


complex task. Accordingly, progress in fully 
automated handling of textual material lags 
behind that in formatted data-handling sys- 
tems. We do not yet have, for example, satis- 
factory programs for fully automatic indexing 
or subject-heading assignment, or for fully au- 
tomated classification, abstracting, machine 
translation, and question-answering. These 
should still be considered to be in the research 
and development stage. However, substantial 
assistance to library processes is likely to 
come, in the very near future, from concepts 
of operation in which the machine serves as 
an aid, not a replacement, for the librarian or 
information specialist. An example of this ap- 
proach is provided by current techniques of 
computer-aided instruction. Incidentally, I am 
sure we can look forward to the likelihood 
that computer-aided instruction will play an 
important role in training library personnel 
for work in computer-based systems, as well 
as in helping patrons learn to use such sys- 
tems. 

Another major area of application technol- 
ogy is that of microforms. Microforms, which 
were originally valued for reasons of space- 
saving and materials preservation, are being 
increasingly used as a medium of communica- 
tion. As I’m sure you know, a number of gov- 
ernment agencies and even some journals reg- 
ularly distribute information in microform. 

During the next five to ten years we may 
expect the establishment of large-sized micro- 
fiche collections, and significant improvements 
in microform technology, including stable 
color microfilm, sophisticated microform-han- 
dling equipment, and direct information trans- 
fer between microimage and computer subsys- 
tems. We can also expect to see lower costs 
and increasing quality for the printing, copy- 
ing, and reading of fiche. Libraries may soon 
be distributing microfiche as well as books. 

Another important area of technology is 
growing up in the publications business. The 
advent of photocomposition—computer-con- 
trolled preparation of reproduction masters 
with electro-optical techniques—is very impor- 
tant because it provides libraries with the op- 
tion to abandon card catalogs in favor of 
book-form catalogs, up-to-date versions of 
which could be printed in multiple copies to 
be available in several locations in the library. 








The availability of library materials—either 
text or catalog-type information—in machine- 
readable form will also provide an opportu- 
nity to explore other computer applications 
economically. 

A final area of technology that deserves 
comment is communication technology. Al- 
though the U.S. mail is currently the most 
practical means for the transmission of textual 
materials, the advances in communication 
technology—including the use of satellites— 
are already making it possible for libraries to 
make concrete plans for involvement in multi- 
library networks for the rapid, electronic ex- 
change of both requests and materials. 


Current status of applications 
of technology 


The next major question I have asked my- 
self in your behalf is how can this technology 
be applied today. The best way to answer this 
is to look at how it is being applied today. I 
will focus primarily on the use of computer 
technology because this is the most popular 
kind of application. 

A number of libraries, primarily the larger 
academic libraries and special libraries, have 
begun to use data processing equipment in 
their operations. All of the major library 
functions (acquisitions, cataloging, circulation 
control, serials management, reference work, 
etc.) are drawing attention. The emphasis is 
primarily on functions related to technical 
processes and circulation control, rather than 
reference services. 

Certain aspects of the acquisitions process 
lend themselves particularly well to data pro- 
cessing, and some groups of libraries have 
even been exploring the idea of cooperative or 
centralized processing for some aspects of the 
acquisitions process. In the cataloging area, 
the most popular application of technology 
has been to reproduce catalog cards. Book 
catalogs, frequently used many years ago but 
abandoned in favor of card catalogs, are re- 
turning to favor, with the help of the com- 
puter and computer-controlled typesetting 
procedures. Commercial firms are offering 
computer-produced catalogs in the upper- and 
lower-case fonts that librarians prefer. 

In cataloging, as well as in acquisitions, the 
combirfation of interlibrary cooperation and 
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new technology offers great potential for the 
reduction of costs and wasteful duplication of 
effort. The Library of Congress MARC Proj- 
ect provides an example of this potential. The 
MARC project is the first to make machine- 
readable library cataloging information avail- 
able in quantity on a regular basis. It is, in a 
sense, a prototype of a national system for the 
distribution of machine-readable catalog data. 

Data processing technology is being used 
for a variety of tasks associated with circula- 
tion control, and a few institutions are begin- 
ning to work toward the development of on- 
line operations that will tie a circulation con- 
trol system directly into a computer at all 
times. Such a system will bring libraries a 
step closer to still another feasible approach, 
that of operating circulation control systems 
on a network basis within a region. 

A number of projects are under way to use 
data processing for serials records control. 
Few institutions, however, have operational 
systems, and those that exist do not perform 
all the necessary functions of serials manage- 
ment. The project at the Library of Congress 
to determine what elements of information 
should be put into machine-readable records 
for serial titles can provide a valuable frame- 
work on which individual libraries can build 
and through which they may eventually partici- 
pate in regional or national serials projects. 

In comparison with other library opera- 
tions, the reference function shows very little 
in the way of applications of technology, for 
most libraries. Very few libraries have auto- 
mated their information and document re- 
trieval functions, and the few primitive auto- 
mated data retrieval systems that exist are 
nearly all in information centers, not libraries. 

Most of the current applications of com- 
puter technology have been undertaken under 
a philosophy of attacking the most trouble- 
some functions first, with others following 
roughly in order of decreasing irritation. In a 
few instances, for example, at the University 
of Chicago and at the Redstone Scientific In- 
formation Center, the library has tried to vis- 
ualize its operations as a whole and to plan 
accordingly. The opportunity and challenge to 
do this kind of total system planning may be 
one of the most important kinds of impact of 
computer technology. 
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The future: near and distant 


This brings up the question that could very 
easily have occupied all of the time for this 
talk: What can we foresee for the future as we 
move toward the year 2000? In one way, this 
is an easy question to answer. By the time a 
predictor is proved wrong, he will neither 
know nor care. In another way, it is a very 
difficult question. When one looks only three 
to five years ahead, there is every reason to 
feel that, with hard work and care and only a 
moderate amount of luck, one will be able to 
examine the extant technology and to antici- 
pate how it might affect the library commu- 
nity. When one looks towards the year 2000, 
however, no amount of hard work or care will 
allow one to foresee the new technologies that 
will be invented between now and then. 

To get some feeling as to what a thirty-two- 
year difference might mean, just look back 
thirty-two years to 1936 and consider a few of 
the technologies that exist today. Look, for ex- 
ample, at the computer. In 1936, Von Neu- 
mann had not as yet proposed the stored pro- 
gram concept which makes today's computers 
so effective. Who could have predicted then 
that there would be 92,000 computers in the 
world in 1968? A second invention, hologra- 
phy, is likely to revolutionize modern-day 
photography. The hologram wasn't conceived 
until the late 1940's and wasn’t practical until 
much later when a basic scientific break- 
through was made with masers. This has per- 
mitted holography to reach the stage where 
people are now advertising hologram viewers. 

To use an example closer to home, look at 
television, which is in almost every American 
home. Television was predicted as long ago as 
1884, but the technology of the vacuum tube 
and the other elements that were needed to 
make it work didn't come into being until 
much later. In the late 1930's, television ex- 
isted in only four cities: New York, Schenec- 
tady, San Francisco, and Philadelphia, and 
the homeviewing audience owned around a 
thousand sets. Those of you who can look 
back to the late 1930's know that few of us 
had any idea of the existence of television or 
could suspect how quickly it would enter the 
American home and how totally it would in- 
fluence the leisure time of the evening hours 
of the home. 


These three examples should make the point 
that soothsaying is a risky and fallible busi- 
ness. I will comment on four aspects of future 
libraries: (a) their holdings, (b) their tech- 
niques of pointing to information, (c) the 
transferring of information to the user, and 
(d) their internal processing. 


HOLDINGS. I expect that there will be a 
change in the variety of holdings of libraries 
with a shift away from books and other 
printed materials toward other media. One 
such medium will be microfilm. Some of you 
have undoubtedly heard of the proposal for 
the creation of a thousand libraries, each with 
one million books in ultramicroform. Al- 
though the initial investment to implement 
this proposal would be quite high, the sparse- 
ness of libraries of million-book size makes 
the proposal important for providing an eco- 
nomically feasible way of satisfying the need 
for great libraries, not only within the U.S. 
but throughout the world. 

We can also expect to see holdings in the 
form of digital and analog data bases. Large 
data bases are already being compiled, for ex- 
ample, on census and voting information. The 
availability of computers and rapid communi- 
cations now makes it reasonable to think of 
such information as properly being general li- 
brary information well before the year 2000. 

These things I have mentioned—micro- 
forms and computer data bases—are, in a 
sense, new ways of offering material that has 
heretofore been available in books and other 
documents. I think that well before the year 
2000 libraries will also have substantial hold- 
ings of quite different materials: common 
materials such as slides, films and phonograph 
records, and newer media such as audiotapes, 
videotape recordings, and holograms. These 
media wil be increasingly important in our 
society because they carry certain types of in- 
formation that the printed word cannot carry 
well, if at all. 

Please let me be clear. I do not think that 
books will disappear by the year 2000, or per- 
haps ever. They happen to be exceptionally ef- 
ficient devices for holding sizable stores of in- 
formation, and like the telephone book, they 
provide a degree of access to information that 
would presently be difficult or impossjble for 
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machines to match on a cost/efficiency basis. 
However, we must recognize that some of the 
newer media, such as videotape recordings, 
are powerful communicators of information. 
Some of you may have watched the 3M color 
telecast, the Birth of Life, on television this 
April (1968). It showed such things as the 
birth of animals and the formation of em- 
bryos, in lapsed-time photography. Can you 
imagine trying to convey the same under- 
standing in words alone? 

A second point that must be made, in think- 
ing about the role of books, is that the book- 
stores, drugstores, the supermarkets, and air- 
port gift counters have eroded what was once 
a major function of libraries. Nowadays one 
can easily find from dozens to thousands of 
paperback books for less than one dollar. It 
may not be cheaper than going to the library, 
but it is certainly more convenient. But holo- 
grams, videotapes, and other new media can- 
not be produced, sold or used for a dollar, or 
even five or ten dollars. The ordinary person 
cannot afford to buy them outright, like a pa- 
perback. Perhaps it is these kinds of informa- 
tion carriers that may, in part, replace the 
book in libraries. | 

Columbia Broadcasting System has just an- 
nounced a new process called Electronic 
Video Recording that is capable of recording 
video signals on a special tape at extremely 
high density. The result will be a small car- 
tridge holding one hour of black and white or 
a half hour of color TV. These will be play- 
able on units that one can connect to home 
TV. Perhaps the student of tomorrow will 
come to the library, not to borrow a book on 
physics but a video recording on that subject 
made by a master teacher. 


TECHNIQUES FOR POINTING TO INFORMATION. 
One of the functions that will be changed by 
the year 2000 will be the way the library 
points to the information contained within its 
holdings. The card catalog was a magnificent 
invention. No doubt some form of it will re- 
main, but we already see it being challenged 
by book catalogs, which take advantage of the 
computer's ability to sort and to handle files 
in order to produce many copies of the cata- 
log rapidly. Indeed, if one thinks of the book 
catalog,carried to the next logical step, that is, 
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being placed on microfiche, the book catalog 
is no longer even an expensive item once the 
holdings have been made machine-readable. 
This is beginning to come about. The Ford 
Motor Company has signed a contract with 
National Cash Register to keep its parts cata- 
log on ultra-microfiche. This contract will 
allow Ford to reduce the size of its parts cata- 
log from 14,000 pages to 7 microfiche. The 
thing that impresses me about this latter de- 
velopment for the future is not just reduction 
in space to store the catalog but the reduction 
in cost for the catalog—from many dollars to 
a few cents. 

A catalog for the library might also be kept 
on ultramicroform. If the catalog were re- 
duced to ten microfiche selling a dollar a- 
piece, I can easily imagine people purchasing 
this catalog for home use. Certainly, a large 
enough distribution would allow some costs to 
be brought down impressively. We might 
never reach the point where the microform 
catalog was as common a holding as the dic- 
tionary is in today's offices and homes. But I 
would expect that there would be more indi- 
viduals owning library catalogs than there are 
individuals owning encyclopedias today. 

Of course, there are other types of access 
that are being discussed today. One is direct 
access to the catalog from a remote terminal 
connected to a computer. The use of this tech- 
nique in libraries does not require any specu- 
lation. Systems already exist that permit users 
to pose requests directly to the computer sys- 
tem and to receive computer assistance in 
identifying document representations that 
meet prescribed criteria. Such systems are not 
yet within the economic range for use by li- 
brary patrons, but they could already be used 
to provide assistance to library personnel. 
With decreasing computer costs, more ready- 
made programs, and better-trained library 
staff, such services will eventually be extended 
directly to library users, particularly in spe- 
cial libraries and university libraries. One 
pays a far larger amount today for this kind 
of computer access than one would pay to 
look at a printed catalog. Even by the year 
2000 I think that this will still remain a much 
more expensive operation than looking at ul- 
tramicroform, but I do expect widespread use 
of computer-access in the year 2000. I even 
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expect library users to be able to dial the cata- 
log from home and get displays on some kind 
of home TV. 

Other ways of pointing to information can 
be foreseen from currently operational sys- 
tems. Thus, selective dissemination of infor- 
mation (SDI) by computers has mechanized to 
some extent the work that the good librarian 
always performed for a limited and very spe- 
cial clientele of the library. SDI will allow se- 
lective announcements to be made of new ac- 
quisitions. By the year 2000 we will certainly 
have solved some of the problems that tend to 
make SDI ineffective today. It takes no imagi- 
nation whatever to foresee the ease with which 
selective bibliographies can be produced for 
clients. One can, with only another step, fore- 
see the semi-automatic production of personal- 
ized newsletters or collections of abstracts, 
tuned to the interests of very, very small 
groups of researchers, perhaps even one. 

Those of you who read Esquire Magazine 
will have noticed that the May 1968 issue car- 
ries an interesting acknowledgmént of Na- 
tional Library Week, under the title “For the 
conservation of national brainpower.” The ar- 
ticle discusses the kind of personalized service 
I’ve been discussing and comments that with 
facsimile copying and instant retrieval of 
stored information, we have come full circle 
back to the pre-Gutenberg days. We can now 
have an edition of one produced for us on de- 
mand. The difference was that in the four- 
teenth century, the copy took months to years 
of laborious work, instead of minutes. 

Another change that I see in the area of 
pointing to information is more economic 
than technological. I see information broker- 
age becoming a viable type of business. An in- 
dividual broker will have a clientele whose in- 
terests he keeps track of and then provides 
particular bits of information for each of 
these individuals, using the year 2000’s equiv- 
alent of scissors and paste. 


TRANSFER OF INFORMATION. Today’s library 
operates in three different roles. One role is as 
a circulating library, which permits material 
to be taken outside of the library and later re- 
turned; the second role is as a reference facil- 
ity, which permits certain materials to be used 
only within the library. The third role is as a 


distributor of materials. This distributing 
function is presently of minor importance and 
is only evident from the copying machines 
now available at different libraries. 

Some years ago Laurence Heilprin pointed 
out that under some circumstances the cost of 
a paperback is less than the cost of circulation 
control. Though we expect computers to re- 
duce the cost of circulation control, we also 
expect that microfilm will reduce even further 
the cost of providing a copy that can be re- 
tained by the user. The U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion is currently distributing microfiche at 9¢ 
per sheet, and this cost will surely continue to 
drop. By the year 2000 I expect that fiche 
may be the natural way for people to borrow, 
or rather, to obtain most printed material 
from the libraries. It is not that viewing fiche 
through a transmitting screen or off a reflect- 
ing surface is as good as reading a printed 
page. It’s rather that the convenience of being 
able to own the material without having to 
worry about when it is going to be replaced at 
the library is so great that it will more than 
compensate for the inconvenience suffered by 
using a screen. 

In addition to the problem of returning cir- 
culated material, there is, of course, much 
material in today’s reference libraries that 
cannot be removed at all. Thus, the expansion 
of the distributing function of the library of- 
fers the possibility that the individual can 
work with reference materials in his own of- 
fice, at his own pace. Audiovisual material can 
be copied onto tape, transported, and used at 
a distance; it can be transmitted over wire, 
and used at a distance; or it can be reduced 
to still another form and kept at the individu- 
al’s office. I have already mentioned the new 
CBS invention that would allow video mate- 
rial to be viewed from one’s home TV set. 
One article that described the invention esti- 
mated that modifications to the home TV 
would only be $70 if made at the factory and 
that 20 minutes worth of tape would cost only 
about $7. 

Earlier I mentioned the possibility of ac- 
cessing computer-stored information directly 
from a console remote from the library. This 
possibility is realizable even today; it is being 
done daily in non-library situations. There 
can be little doubt that by the year 2000 li- 
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brary users will be able to browse, at a dis- 
tance, through machine records of the cata- 
logs, of abstracts, and even of full text in 
order to find and study material that satisfies 
their needs. One company that specializes in 
design work on college dormitories, class- 
rooms, and libraries, predicts that the dormi- 
tory room of tomorrow will be a complete 
learning cell. It will include not only the com- 
puterized library retrieval I have been discuss- 
ing but screen projection of textbooks, so the 
student won't have to buy hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of expensive texts; a TV playback to re- 
view portions of lectures, discussions and lab 
work; and language lab facilities. 

Some of this may seem pretty far out, ex- 
cept when you remember what can happen in 
thirty-two years. 


INTERNAL PROCESSING. Up to now, our com- 
ments about the year 2000 have focussed pri- 
marily on the library as it appears to the 
user: its holdings, its means of access, and its 
means of transferring information to the user. 
But behind these, as you well know, are all the 
kinds of activities necessary to identify, ac- 
quire, and catalog materials and to make them 
a part of the circulating or distribution sys- 
tem. What can we expect here, in the year 
2000? 

I think that we will find more changes and 
more improvement in the library's internal 
processing activities than in any of the other 
areas Í have mentioned. There are two reasons 
for this. The first is that this is where most of 
the current efforts at mechanization are going 
on, so it has a head start. This work will be 
applicable whether libraries are dealing with 
monographs or with the more varied holdings 
that will be in their possession by the turn of 
the century. The second reason for believing 
that we will see the most change in internal 
processing is that the use of advanced technol- 
ogy requires special training, and it is un- 
likely that members of the using library 
public will be able to interact directly with the 
information store as easily or as fruitfully as 
the library staff. 

Incidentally, I think we can be fairly safe in 
ássuming that many library personnel will be 
a different breed of cat from those we pres- 
ently have. We can already see the beginnings 
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of a new technical occupational family in 
terms of the specialists who will maintain and 
schedule the use of materials such as films, 
slides, photos, filmstrips, records, audio and 
video tapes, microfilm, telelectures and FM 
limited-range radio. The federal government 
is currently sponsoring a pilot program in the 
Beverly Hills (California) Unified School dis- 
trict to establish a system that provides indi- 
vidualized instruction with such materials. 
The system, which is called an Educational 
Media Retrieval System, involves a resources 
center, which some of us might prefer to call a 
library if it were not for the kinds of person- 
nel skills it demands: materials specialists, au- 
diovisual consultants, educational media tech- 
nicians, graphic artists, and computer pro- 
grammers. Will today's libraries stay on the 
periphery of this development or become a 
central part of it? I don't really know. 

What we are certain to see, well before the 
year 2000, is greatly increased interdepen- 
dency among libraries and other information 
facilities in all phases of processing. The em- 
bryonic networks that we are seeing developed 
in medicine, education, agriculture and other 
selected areas, can, by the year 2000, be 
highly integrated, highly effective mechanisms 
of costsharing and work sharing. The kind of 
centralized cataloging involved in the Library 
of Congress’ MARC Project will, I believe, be 
the standard mode of operation, and this cen- 
tralized cataloging will be speeded up and oth- 
erwise improved through the assistance of 
publishers, who will themselves be producing 
literature in machine-readable form. This will 
let us accelerate applications of automated in- 
dexing, automated classification, and other au- 
tomated document processing techniques that 


are neither economically feasible nor techni- 


cally acceptable today. 

The extent to which we actually achieve this 
realizable future depends on many factors, in- 
cluding the enactment of a copyright law that 
is attuned to modern information-handling 
technology, the development of standards for 
all manner of library data and formats, and 
the development of some sort of grand design 
to tie together the multitude of different net- 
work schemes that are starting up indepen- 
dently throughout the country. Realizing this 
future also depends upon adequate funds both 
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for experimentation and for innovative opera- 
tions. Incidentally, I cannot imagine how the 
network integration can be achieved without 
the assistance of the federal government. 


What shall we do tomorrow? 


The final question on my list has to do with 
what we ought to do tomorrow about technol- 
ogy and the library. This is the hardest ques- 
tion to answer, because the members of this 
audience differ in their involvement with tech- 
nology; they vary in their power to effect 
change; and, perhaps most important, they 
vary in the degree to which they are willing to 
move away from the comfort of traditional 
operations into strange new territory. 

It is in no way necessary or inevitable that 
libraries shift the balance of their holdings 
and services to include microforms, digital in- 
formation, videotapes, holograms and other 
trappings of advanced technology. It is not 
necessary that libraries shift their concept of 
operations from circulation toward outright 
distribution. It is not necessary that libraries 
invest in computers and other paraphernalia 
to provide users with a higher order of access 
to reference materials. It is not necessary that 
libraries become elements of networks for the 
rapid identification and provision of material 
to users, regardless of geographical location. 
However, these functions are going to take 
place and if the library does not bring them 
about, some other type of agency will. That 
agency will then occupy the central role in the 
information business—the role that was once 
occupied by the library. 

The view that I offered earlier of the future 
of libraries is only one of several million pos- 
sible ones, and I am trying to stress here that 
I have not been talking about predetermined 
fate but about a situation where there is a 
very large element of choice. In thinking 
about the future, one can stress what it is 
theoretically possible to achieve, given mas- 
sive infusions of effort and money, and rapid 
accelerations and breakthroughs in technologi- 
cal development. On the other hand, we could 
choose simply to make a linear extrapolation 
of current trends, on the assumption that the 
purpose, organization, staffing, funding and 
operations of libraries will not change much 
within the next five to ten years. 


I believe that the view I have offered falls 
somewhere in between the extremes. It as- 
sumes that there will be radical changes in the 
information business and that the majority of 
the nation's libraries will want to take an ac- 
tive part in the change. 

Some of you, particularly those associated 
with small libraries, may say: “I’m con- 
vinced; I don't want to be left behind," but 
cannot see how on earth you can do anything 
about it today. I would like to suggest three 
ways in which you can do something: The 
first is to begin or intensify your intellectual 
preparation for participation. By this I do not 
mean reading every available piece of litera- 
ture on library automation, new media, net- 
works, and the like. That would bore you to 
tears and probably not be very productive. 
What I have in mind is some sort of self-cali- 
bration of your knowledge and of your spe- 
cific information lacks, so that you can under- 
take a systematic and efficient course of reme- 
dial work. I believe that many libraries can 
and ought to establish regular staff seminars 
aimed at upgrading the staff's understanding 
of the information business and the ways in 
which they can contribute to its development. 

The second thing that you could do is to as- 
sociate yourself in some way with one or more 
cooperative or network arrangements that are 
working in an innovative way. Your associa- 
tion may amount to little more than watching 
closely over the shoulder of a sister library, 
but the exposure to the work will provide 
some concrete experience and a level of under- 
standing that one cannot get from reading 
alone. If you are in a position for direct par- 
ticipation, so much the better. The trick in all 
of this, however, is to get your feet wet with- 
out getting into water that is over your head. 
This is the reason I suggested the prior step of 
calibrating your knowledge and making sure 
that the level was commensurate with what- 
ever tasks you were going to undertake. Oth- 
erwise you are at the mercy of equipment 
salesmen, systems developers, programmers, 
consultants, and others whose interests and 
value systems may not be identical with yours. 

The third thing that you can do is to associ- 
ate yourself with efforts to make our nation- 
wide planning for library improvement more 
effective. My staff completed a report on Tech- 
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nology and Libraries for the National Advi- 
sory Commission on Libraries. In it we made 
a number of technical recommendations and 
we also pointed out, in very strong terms, that 
there was a need for a permanent mechanism 
to evaluate technical recommendations, to 
coordinate research that promised to have 
high national impact on libraries, and to as- 
sist in the implementation of desirable 
changes, including network operations. The 
recent report of the Ad Hoc Joint Committee 
on National Library/Information Systems 
(CONLIS) takes much the same view. It calls 
for the establishment of a national library 
agency that can take responsibility for assur- 
ing that all national library/information needs 
—and they distinguish carefully between na- 
tional and local needs—are satisfied. 

If you associate yourself with this point of 
view, I think it's important that you make it 
known, through your professional associations 
or through any other appropriate means. Ás 
you know, there have been any number of sta- 
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tus surveys and proposals for national sys- 
tems, and I often get the feeling that some of 
them inadvertantly become barriers to prog- 
ress—barriers in the sense that people stand 
around with their hands in their pockets in a 
state of suspended animation or semi-paralysis 
until the new word comes out. In oux report 
to the National Advisory Commission, we 
made this statement: 

While technology and the needs for library ser- 
vice are certainly changing, the changes are not 
so rapid or erratic that they should encourage 
a succession of independent assessments. The 
need for library improvement is clear, and so is 
the potential contribution of advanced technol- 
ogy. Aggressive, concerted, and timely action 
should be taken now to effect a nationwide im- 
provement of our libraries. 


I believe that the position taken in this 
statement is a sound one and Т hope that 
many of you will agree, both on the necessity 
for concerted and coordinated action and on 
the need for your participation in it. О 
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Bradbury Press mm. 
cordially invites you 
to Booth 656 to meet 
Paula Fox and Eros Keith, 
author and illustrator of 
THE KING'S FALCON, 
“a book that is one of the 


year's finest." 
М.Ү, Times Book Review 
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Some lucky librarian — 
—maybe you—will win a 
SONY PORTABLE TV at this 
year's A.L.A. Convention. 
The excitement takes place 
at the Franklin Square- 
Mayfair Booth, 238-240. 
Just fill out the 

form shown below 

and drop it into our 
Registration Box. 
There's-no obligation on your 
part, and you need not be present 
at the drawing to win. It's that easy! 

| We want this year to be your 
best year ever at A.L.A. And with 

a little bit of luck... it will be. 
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(*The drawing will take place just before the close of the convention.) 


^. The FRANKLIN. SQUARE-MAYFAIR Subscription Agency ^ 
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E. C! would like.more.-information about the- LT 
ҮС: Franklin’ Square-Mayfair. Agency. "s 
-E] We:are presently ordering our.pél 
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*NOTE: If you will not be attending the A.L.A. Convention, but would like more information about 
Franklin Square-Mayfair, simply mail this form to our home office. FRANKLIN SQUARE- 
MAYFAIR, 545 Cedar Lane, Teaneck, N. J. 07666 — Attn. W. Roithmayr 
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visit booth 219 


AT ATLANTIC CITY 


WILEY-INTERSCIENCE 
MULTI-MEDIA 
LIBRARY MATERIALS 


and learn what's new at John Wiley. 


For high school, college, community college, 
and public libraries: 


Books, of course. 

Scientific Journals -some on microfilm 
Film loops in color 

Film strips in color 

Overhead projection transparencies 
Computer tape 

Programmed instruction materials 


Reluctant reader materials 


Come and exchange information with us. 
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This new card tray is mostly plastic. Trust us. 


You know us. We've been making wooden card catalog trays as long 
as you can remember. And we still do for that matter. So why would 
‘we jeopardize our reputation with a tray that's mostly plastic? 
Because it's something special. And it can save you money. 

For one thing, we don't use an ordinary plastic. We use a 
material called ‘‘Cycolac” that's stronger and far more 
durable. Secondly, the tray front is wood. So it keeps 
the furniture look and warmth. Allows us to offer 
several Jabel holder designs, standard or special 
wood stains, ebonized or solid color fronts. 
And the trays can be interchanged with the 
wooden ones. What's more, you still get 
our metal positive locking follower block 
plus our trouble-free snap-out rod. 
All at a lower cost. 

For more information on our 
plastic card catalog tray or Ж 
our regular wooden tray dii 
and cabinets, contact 
Library Bureau. 
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INSTANT AWARENESS: 
A Governor’s 


Conference Spreads 


the Word 


by Eileen Mansfield 


"Libraries should start shouting and stop whispering.” 

"There is a selling job to do to the apathetic public . . ."' 

"Libraries and librarians need to improve their image." 

“Trustees are too conservative. It would be well to educate them.” 

"^ ‘Closer cooperation between libraries,’ keeps reappearing in our notes 

"News, radio and TV publicity on libraries must be stepped up and made more 
dynamic.” 

“Raise library salaries to attract more professionals and more men to jobs . . .' 

"librarians need to involve themselves in community activities!" 

"Go-it-alone libraries can't make it in furnishing library services . . .' 


1! 


y 


Who said these things? kane, Pasco, Moses Lake, Longview, Tacoma, 
Not librarians. and Seattle, ended May 10 after a schedule 
Not library trustees. which started March 22 and an attendance of 


These remarks were made by citizens—lay almost 2500 people. Two of the conferences 
citizens—who were taking part in the first were attended by 500-plus delegates, the rest 
Governor's Regional Conferences on Libraries drew from 275 to 350. All were full-day gath- 
in Washington State in the spring of 1968.  erings (9:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m.). Delegate . 
The series of six conferences, held in Spo- evaluation sheets were filled out by 907 peo-- 





Reprints of this article are available from the American Library Trustees Assn. at ALA Headquarters at 106 
each. * 
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ple; of these 861 checked the "glad I came" 
square. (They could choose between this and 
“Wish I'd stayed home,” or, they could write 
in their own observation.) 

The Regional Conferences, held in six areas, 
each area comprising from four to nine and 
one-half counties, brought together atten- 
dances which were 75-85 per cent lay citizens. 
They were similar to the First Governor's 
Conference on Libraries held in Olympia, 
Washington, in September 1967, a statewide 
meeting of 500 delegates which really served 
as a springboard to the regional meetings. 

There was electricity at that first Confer- 
ence, sparked by new ideas from a committee 
of civic leaders from all over the state as well 
as leading librarians, and prodded by Dr. Irv- 
ing Lieberman, director of the University of 
Washington School of Librarianship and 
chairman of the American Library Trustee 
Association, Committee on the Governor’s 
Conferences. In this drawing together of the 
Washington library family in a common ef- 
fort, they realized their strength and new 
abilities in this one activity, and saw the new 
fields of action it opened up. Washington li- 
brary trustees had called persistently for the 
Governor’s Conference program and were 
looking toward the goal of meaningful and 
responsible trusteeship in every community, 
rather than teacup-social boards. They were 
greatly encouraged by the loud and clear mes- 





Mrs. Mansfield, con- 
ference coordinator 
for the Governor's 
Regional Conference 
on Libraries, was 
chairman of the first 
such conference on 
libraries in 1967. She 
was WLTA chairman 
1964—67, and served 
on King Co. Library 

Board from 1959-68. 
Presently she works as trustee coordinator for 
the Washington State Library. 
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sage which came from that first Conference 
to “carry the program on out to the regional 
level. More people must hear and see The Li- 
brary of The Future, and more will come if 
the meetings are closer to home.” The trustees 
wasted no time in pursuing this, requesting 
the immediate setting up of the Regional Con- 
ferences. 

And now, what message has come from the 
just-past six Regional Conferences? “The in- 
formative program as presented through the 
Regional Conferences should be continued on 
to the grass roots level . . . Rotary, PTA, 
school students need to take part in a library 
conference in each city and community." 
Trustees and librarians of Washington, it 
seems, have only made a beginning. The im- 
petus is there now, and must be used to ad- 
vantage. 

Two important decisions by the original 
Statewide Committee for the First Governor's 
Conference in Washington are: 1) that all li- 
braries—public, school, academic and special 
—should be represented in the Conference 
planning and program, and 2) that the at- 
tendance should be at least 75 per cent lay 
citizens, only 10 per cent librarians, and 20 
per cent library trustees. These two decisions 
carried over to the Regional Conferences, the 
only change being that school administrators 
and school librarians were to be well repre- 
sented in both committees and delegates, and 
that every trustee in the state was to be invited 
to a Regional Conference. 

The planning and organizing for the Re- 
gional Conferences had been taken well in 
hand only two months after the First Gov- 
ernor's Conference ended. By November 1967 
a tentative time table was in the making, con- 
ference areas were being mapped out, and 
lists being gathered of likely helpers in each 
Region. All of this was held together by a 
Governor's Conference chairman, turned co- 
ordinator, with direction and help from the 
Statewide Committee and staff members of the 
Washington State Library Division of Library 
Development. 

For a while there seemed to be meetings 
within meetings, and an ear that had a per- 
manently attached telephone. .SCAN, the 
Washington state-controlled area telephone 
network, proved invaluable. Meetings to 
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gather names of committee members were held 
in all six of the proposed Regions, attended 
by people who had been delegates to the First 
Governor's Conference, library trustees, school 
superintendents and school librarians, special 
and college librarians, college and community 
college presidents, and outstanding citizens in- 
terested in libraries—from thirty to fifty rep- 
resentatives in each Region. 

To insure that each Regional Conference 
would truly meet the demands of each area, 
the Regional Committees were appointed from 
the names suggested at these pre-planning 
meetings. Letters went out from Governor 
Evans! office inviting individuals to serve on 
planning committees. The prestige established 
by the First Governor's Conference had good 
effect, for only ten refusals were received. 
Each Conference Committee was composed of 
from twenty to thirty-five people, and there 
were approximately 150 Regional Conference 
committee members in all, working through- 
out the state. All seven of the Conference 
Chairmen were lay-citizens. (One Conference 
used Co-chairmen.) All committees were rep- 
resentative of community leaders, business- 
men, Friends of the Library, school and col- 
lege administrators, school boards and college 
trustees, public library trustees, and librarians 
of all types of libraries. 

The time table designated March 22 as 
our first Conference, and here it was Decem- 
ber 1. Would our new committees be willing 
to start organizing before the holidays? We 
decided to set up orientation meetings for the 
six committees in two shifts—one on each 
side of the mountains—December 15 and De- 
cember 18: (9:00 a.m., coffee and doughnuts, 
to 3:00 or 4:00 p.m., with a short stop for 
lunch). We had hoped to use a film of the 
First Governor's Conference here, but it was 
not ready. We decided to jump right in, and 
held a quick but thorough official cueing-in, 
complete with how-to-do-it help and question 
period, then got the committees rolling on 
their plans. Committee members who had at- 
tended the First Governor's Conferences were 
counted on to lead, and lead they did. Where 
shall the Regional Conferences be held? How 
many shall we invite? What kind of program? 
We had the right kind of committees. They 
came in good numbers to even these first 


meetings, listened, asked questions, had ideas. 
They broke into buzz sessions after lunch, 
by Regions, and at least one Regional Com- 
mittee (Spokane, with their Conference on 
March 22) had their Conference on its way 
by the end of the orientation meeting. 

` The seven Chairmen were “stars” of the 
whole project. All were able directors of the 
workings of their committees, all carried 
through the plans to Conference Day with 
care and enthusiasm. Uppermost in the infor- 
mation given them and their committees at 
the orientation meeting was the statement that 
the Conference Coordinator would be in touch 
with them every week by telephone and would 
meet with them regularly on their Confer- 
ence plans. This was necessary assurance, for 
these were all busy people. This communica- 
tion was continued throughout all the pre- 
conference planning and three well attended 
(10:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m.): general committee 
meetings were called by each Chairman dur- 
ing this period. The Conference Coordinator, 
a representative of the Statewide Conference 
Committee, and a representative of the Wash- 
ington State Library were also present at each 
of these meetings. These efforts prevented 
Conference Day hang-ups; all, that is, but 
those which could not be forseen, such as 
printed copies of the governor’s speech being 
missing for forty minutes in Pasco and the 
conference hotel’s heating system breaking 
down in Longview. It was evident that the ad- 
ministrative ability, imagination, and new in- 
terest furnished by the “citizen” members of 
the committees, coupled with the astute know- 
how and attention to detail of the librarians, 
insured real teamwork, 

The focus of the Governor’s Regional Con- 
ferences on Libraries was on the future. Gov- 
ernor Evans opened the day by commenting 
that “It is through such efforts as these Re- 
gional Conferences that we hope to gear our 
library system to the demands of an unpre- 
cedented era in the communication of knowl- 
edge.” The “magical-mystery” multimedia 
show of Boyd Bolvin, associate dean of in- 
struction for Learning Resources at Bellevue 
Community College, provided the hub оп. 
which each Regional Conference turned, еуел. 
as it did for the First Governor's Conference. 
This factual, simple and colorful 40-minute 
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audiovisual presentation on three screens 
started the delegates thinking and talking as 
it illustrated what Governor Evans had said. 
Short speeches, tight programs, good plan- 
ning kept the delegates too busy to notice 
time passing. One delegate wrote: "I've never 
been at a Conference before which was so 
efficiently organized and run on a tight sched- 
ule, yet with good breathing room." Discus- 
sion and panel sessions showed evidence that 
citizens were getting the message about the 
role of libraries—all kinds of libraries—in 
serving educational needs of the knowledge 
explosion and population explosion, and about 
the possibilities of library cooperation and a 
network plan for the libraries of the State of 
Washington as a means of making expanded 
information readily available to all. 

Each Regional Committee wanted to carry 
on the spark of the Governor's Conference, in- 
cluding the presentation of a “name” speaker. 
But $800 for a speaker at each Regional Con- 
ference was out of sight. The coordinator 
worked up a selective list of leading speakers 
in the library field from Washington: John 
Veblen, vice-president of Washington Library 
Trustee Association and a member of the 
Washington State Library Commission; Mrs. 
Jean Badten, supervisor of Learning Re- 
sources Services of the Washington State De- 
partment of Public Instruction; Chris Steven- 
son, special librarian from Batelle-Northwest 
in Richland; Herb Mutschler, knowledgeable 
president of Washington Library Association 
and director of the King County Library 
system; George Douglas, vice-president of 
Shoreline Community College and a former 
academic librarian; George Tweney, lay chair- 
man of National Library Week for Washing- 
ton State; witty Mrs. Marian Gallagher, Uni- 
versity of Washington law librarian and a 
member of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mission on Libraries. Visiting librarians were 
on two programs: Ralph Shoffner, specialist 
and lecturer of the Institute of Library Re- 
search, University of California at Berkeley; 
and Joseph Becker, Director of Information 
Services (EDUCOM), Bethesda, Maryland. A 

. nationally known librarian-consultant, Mrs. 
«Lura Currier of Jackson, Mississippi, was 
made available to all Conference programs by 
the Washington State Library, and Chairman 
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Lewis Ferrari bowed low while the Pasco 
Conference gave her a standing ovation. ^You 
were magnificent, Lura! To think I wanted 
Bennett Cerf!” 

Speakers’ expenses, invitations and mail- 
ing, conference rooms, exhibits, delegates' 
kits and programs, and committee travel and 
telephone expense were provided for from the 
State Library funding for the conference pro- 
gram. Registration fees of the delegates paid 
for their conference luncheons, and part of 
the expense for rooms and equipment was 
also paid from this in some instances. 

Emphasis was on extensive and representa- 
tive invitation lists from each county, as a 
first responsibility of the Regional Conference 
Committees. Each area prepared a list of 
from 1200 to 2500 names, on the above- 
mentioned basis of 75 to 85 per cent laymen 
(community leaders and businessmen); 10 
to 15 per cent librarians, including school 
librarians; and 20 per cent trustees (all trust- 
ees in the Region). 

Ideas came from all committees and were 
developed and made useful for all six Re- 
gions. The evaluation form for delegates, a 
“fact sheet" on libraries in Washington which 
was a preconference mailing to all delegates, 
a brochure about special needs of a com- 
munity college library, a library survey form 
to gather county-wide facts about library ser- 
vices, and an up-to-date slide review of var- 
ious kinds of libraries in a Region—all these 
evolved from committee planning. 

Exhibits were often prepared locally show- 
ing libraries of the area, and there were also 
commercial exhibits of electronic transmis- 
sion of information and uses of micro data 
copying and teaching machines. The State 
Library, the State Department of Public In. 
struction and the Washington National Li- 
brary Week Committee prepared special post- 
ers and screen-mounted exhibits which when 
dismantled could be transported in a station 
wagon and were fairly easy to assemble. Kit 
materials, provided by the State Libxary, 
went by bulk shipment to each Region where 
they were locally assembled. When the dele. 
gates lined up to register (8:00 to 10:00 a.m. 
usually), they were sent on to the exhibits 
and coffee, clutching their Governor's Con- 
ference kits and an envelope with name tag 
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and luncheon ticket. The coffee “welcome” 
and coffee breaks were a real necessity on 
this fast-moving day which had started for 
some with a 200-odd mile drive to the meet- 
ing. 

Some of the delegates’ remarks led off 
the opening paragraphs of this article, but 
five general conclusions were drawn from 
all of the tabulated delegate comments and 
from the post-Conference meetings held by 
each Regional Committee: 


l. That there must be cooperative pro- 
grams among all kinds of libraries to meet 
the new demands, and "let's hear more about 
the proposed library network for Washington." 

2. That the word about the challenge to 
today's libraries and the pressing needs of the 
future needs to go on down to the grass roots. 

8. That in each city, town, and community, 
public library trustees, school representatives, 
lay citizens, and librarians must work to- 
gether to sponsor programs to inform the 
public about library goals and needs. 

4. That there must be greater involvement 


` of public officials—legislators, commissioners, 


mayors and councilmen— at these local li- 
brary meetings. 

5. That a dynamic public relations pro- 
gram about library advances is needed. ` 


Jack I. Mayer of Anacortes, Chairman of 


the Region 1 Conference which met in Seattle, 


wrote to Governor Evans after this meeting 
as follows: 


Perhaps the greatest single benefit from this 
Conference was the awareness created of library 
growth problems. This was brought to the atten- 
tion of interested citizens as well as trustees and 
librarians. Such a combination of people and ex- 
change of ideas is almost impossible without this 
type of program. Needless to say, the develop- 
ment of libraries is dependent upon all of us. I 
am sure we have motivated those attending to en- 
courage others in their local areas to work to- 
ward a more unified and modern system, na- 
tional in scope. 

We now have an excellent educational pro- 
gram in motion. It is the hope of our committee 
that further development will come through the 
Washington State Library and will be properly 
funded. With the support of your office and our 
legislators we will have one of the finest state- 
wide library systems in the country. C] 
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SANTA CRUZ PUBLIC LIBRARY 
SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 


practical beauty in Ames 
modern library shelving 
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Serving 135,000 people, the Santa Cruz City-County 
Library System operates fourteen branches and 
stations from this central library. 


Ames provides the product line adaptable to each 
library need plus experienced engineering team- 
work in shelving layout and design. Plan with 
Ames for today's modern libraries. 





SANTA CRUZ PUBLIC LIBRARY 
SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 
Librarian: Charles K. Atkins, Director 

Architect: Spencer, Lee and Busse, San Francisco, 
California 

Ames Products: Ames Conventional Steel Shelving 
wood end panels to accommodate 175,000 
ooks. 


Since 1910 








W. R. AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 
1001 Dempsey Road • Milpitas, California 85035 
SPECIALISTS IN STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING 
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Here's the closest thing yet to the actual 
printed LC card. Clear. Legible. Complete. 


It should be.: 


This replica is reproduced from a Micro- 
fiche of the printed LC card itself. 


With our new Depository Card Service, you 
now get LC card replicas like this in less 


‘than two minutes. Including search time! 


No need to order and then wait weeks for 
printed cards. No need to type cards out. 


Depository Card Service extends the ad- 
vantages of IDC’s Micrographic Catalog 
Retrieval System to libraries where card 
quality has always been scrupulously ob- 
served. It can help any library solve the 


- increasingly serious problem of time-con- 


suming search work involved in acquiring 
books, cataloging, and getting new books 
promptly into circulation. 


Here is how the M-C-R System — and the 
new Depository Card Service — work: 


The M-G-R System — You receive a starter set 
of Microfiche cards containing LC and Na- 
















Gentlemen: 


E к. ain Lise lei a 
Everything for LC searching and 
full-size card copies at a single desk. 


INFORMATION DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
Library Systems and Services Division о50000 
80 Main Street 

Reading, Massachusetts 01867 


We'd like more information on how your M-C-R System and the new 
Depository Card Service can solve search problems and simplity 
catalog card reproduction and filing for us. [ Please send me litera- 
ture. [J Please have your representative call me to arrange а 
demonstration. 


AY Wb е 


tional Union Catalog entries dating from 1963. 
(Over a half-million entries fit in a desk-top 
20” Microfiche file!) Thereafter, you receive 
weekly Microfiche issues containing approx- 
imately 3000 advance-release LC entries. You 
also receive a quick-find Index. To search out 
an LC entry—and make a full-size copy — 
you simply (1) refer to the Index, (2) select the 
proper Microfiche card, (3) insert the card in 
a Printer-Reader, and (4) push a button for 
your LC copy, delivered in 6 seconds, ready 
for over-typing and Xeroxing. 


New Depository Card Service — Directly from 
the Library of Congress, we are now able to 
bring you Microfiche copies of the printed LC 
cards (rather than copies made from proof 
slips). You receive crisp, clean, legible Micro- 
fiche negatives of the printed card itself. This 
service includes all new advance-release cards 
issued by the Library of Congress. 


New Retrospective Collection — This new of- 
fering to M-C-R subscribers now makes it pos- 
sible to extend your Microfiche file to include 
all LC and National Union Catalog entries 
back to 1953— ten years earlier than pre- 
viously available. Especially valuable for new 
libraries, or those expanding their services. 























THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER 


SAM б Р, 4 


TIME HAS BEEN RECORDED FROM THE VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS 
TO MAN'S CONQUEST OF OUTER SPACE 






Recordings on History, 
Social Sciences, Foreign 
Languages and 
Instructional Records 
are available to you at 
our special discount 
prices. 


Our Discount Ranges from 


OVER 380 DIFFERENT 
LABELS of ALL CATEGORIES s? l | 1) | 
SUCH AS 
CLASSICAL © SEMI-CLASSICAL e ин 
OPERA © POPULAR e JAZZ e () () off 


FOLK MUSIC e SHOWS © PLAYS e 
ROCK n ROLL e READINGS e ACCORDING to size of ONE ORDER: 


up to 50 RECORDS ......... 3095 OFF 
POETRY © COMEDY «x. etc, are up to 100 RECORDS ...331/, 9 OFF 
up to 250 RECORDS ..... 35% OFF 


300 RECORDS or MORE 40% OFF 


Records delivered on open account 
to your school or library. 


Our PRE-RECORDED TAPE 
DISCOUNTS range from 25% to 30% 


LIBRARY PERSONNEL are asked to pre-pay their orders including 50¢ to 
cover all postage charges. Above prices to all staff personnel, no open 
accounts to staff personnel, please. 
e 
PLEASE REFER to THIS AD 
For further information write: Mr. Schaffner 


SAM GOODY • 46-35 54th Road • Maspeth, New York 11378 
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EXERCISE PHYSIOLOGY 


edited by HAROLD B. FALLS, Director, Kinetoen- 
ergetics Laboratory, Department of Physical Education, 
Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield, Missouri 
Presents a systematic discussion of the basic physi- 
ology of the neuromuscular, respiratory, circula- 
tory, excretory, gastrointestinal, and endocrine 
systems during exercise. Topics include: body tem- 
perature regulation, drug usage, effects of exercise 
on longevity, altitude, energy requirements of var- 
ious activities and body composition. 

1968, 471 pp., $17.50 


INTERNATIONAL 
LIBRARY REVIEW 


edited by GEORGE CHANDLER 


This new journal, scheduled to appear quarterly, 
will review recent developments and research as- 
sociated with international organizations and the 
international work of national, university, special, 
public and other types of libraries. It will also con- 
tain international research articles contributed by 
schools of librarianship. 

Vol. 1: 1969, Quarterly, $24.00 


In Two Volumes 


THE BIOLOGY 
OF EUGLENA 


edited by D. E. BUETOW, University of Illinois, 


Urbana, Illinois 


This comprehensive treatise discusses all the as- 
pects of the genus Euglena from taxonomy and 
ecology to biochemistry, and considers its role and 
widespread use in modern cell biology experi- 
mentation, with special attention given to the bi- 
ology of the Euglena chloroplast. 


Vol. 1: 1968, 361 pp., $19.00 
Vol. 2: 1968, 425 pp., $22.00 
Two-volume set price: $35.00 


In Two Volumes 


DESERT BIOLOGY 


edited by G. W. BROWN, College of Fisheries, Uni- 


versity ‘of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


A treatise dealing with the biological aspects of 
the world’s deserts. Volume I deals with the forces 
causing deserts and arid regions, the evolution of 
desert plants, water economy, desert ecology and 
limnology, poisons of desert animals, and the 
adaption and behavior of plants, reptiles, amphibia, 
birds, fish and mammals (including man). 

Vol. I: 1968, 635 pp., $29.50 
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NEGRO AND WHITE ~~ 
CHILDREN 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY IN THE RURAL SOUTH 

by E. EARL BAUGHMAN, and W. GRANT 
DAHLSTROM, both of the Department of Psychology, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Winner of the Anisfield-Wolf Award in Race 
Relations (The Cleveland Foundation). 
1968, 572 pp., $15.00 


AIR POLLUTION 


Second Edition in Three Volumes 


edited by ARTHUR С. STERN, Professor of Air 
Hygiene, Department of Environmental Sciences and En- 
gineering, School of Public Health, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Provides one of the most comprehensive analyses 
of air pollution available. After studying the 
world’s atmosphere, the contributors have arrived 
at general principles about the causes, effects, 
transport, measurement, and control of air pollu- 
tion. In this edition, the chapters have been revised 
and updated, and new articles included in order 
to present the latest findings in the field. 


Vol. 1: 1968, 694 pp., $32.50 
Vol. 2: 1968, 684 pp., $35.00 
Vol. 3: 1968, 894 pp., $47.50 


INTRODUCTION TO 
OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


by A. KAUFMANN, Professor at the Polytechnic In- 


stitute of Grenoble, Grenoble, France,and R. FAURE, 


Scientific Advisor to the Paris Transport Authority, Paris, 
France 


Vol. 17 of MATHEMATICS IN SCIENCE AND ENGI- 
NEERING: A Series of Monographs and Textbooks 
An effective orientation for the interested reader 
and the scientist concerned with the diverse areas 
of operations research and techniques of modern 
mathematics, with treatment of such concepts as 
linear programming, Markovian chains, transport 
networks, etc. 1968, 300 pp., $14.50 


BIOELECTRONICS 


A STUDY IN CELLULAR REGULATIONS, DEFENSE, AND 
CANCER 
by ALBERT SZENT-GYORYI, Institute for Mus- 


cle Research, Marine Biological Laboratory, Woods Hole, 
Massachusetts 


Deals with the basic concept of living mechanisms 
and shows the inadequacy of the molecular ap- 
proach. The author develops a new and simple bi- 
ological theory of cancer which brings the disease 
in line with other regulatory mechanisms, as that 
of cell division. 1968, 93 pp. $4.95 
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SYSTEMS 
Pr 


Two sensing screens 
A compact control panel (under the desk) 
An electronically protected book 


A locking turnstile, a quiet alarm or light to alert the 
staff when a concealed book is carried between the 
screens 


ECKPOINT is: 
р best protection against unauthorized removals. 


h silent, dignified control CHECKPOINT will free your 
arian from being a part-time policewoman. Free her 
m embarrassing confrontations and suspicions. 


e her from the time consuming tasks of searching for, 
rdering, recataloging and reshelving lost books. 


P will wefcome it. And your patrons will enjoy much im- 
bved service. 


py did at the 53,000 volume Frankford Branch of the Free 
rary of Philadelphia where CHECKPOINT 

Reduced losses by 87% in a controlled test 

Ensured the availability of valuable books 

Eased the flow of exit traffic, and 


| Paid for itself in 21 months and now generates over 
$4,000 each year for further enrichment of the collection. 


The CHECKPOINT secret is electronically treated endpaper, 
bookplates and bookpockets permanently adhered to the 
inside of books, Completely harmless, this material requires 
no extra steps in circulation procedures (activating and 
de-activating). It is impossible to shield and is instantly 
detectable by the sensing equipment even if the book is 
under a coat or in a briefcase or handbag. 


We will arrange for you to visit a CHECKPOINT System, 
now installed in academic and public libraries throughout 
the country. 


We will do a study to determine the financial feasibility of 
installing a CHECKPOINT System in your library. 

There is no cost or obligation. 

Please call or write 


PAPA 


Barrington, New Jersey 08007 
(609) 547-1110 
a member company of Logistics Industries Corporation 


BER COMPANIES • Metal Edge Industries of Mew Jersey, Barrington, New Jersey • Ј/Е Plastics Manufacturing Corporation, Yonkers, New York * Southern Special 
cts Corporation, Richmond, Virginia * Comly-Gillam Carton Corporation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania • Flashfold Box Corporation, Fort Wayne, Indiana • Polyfab 
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A arkal invitation lo visit us 


SETS 
OF 
BOOKS 


and COLLECTED EDITIONS 





Out-of-print, Scholarly sets. 
Americana, Literature, History, etc. 


Worthwhile books in general 


| One of America's largest collections of important sets. | 


Open Monday-Saturday, 9 A.M.-6 P.M. 


Also by appointment at your convenience. 


J. М. BARTFIELD 


47 West 57 Street. New York, NY 10019 (212) PL 3-1830 


| Second Floor | 





6mm and 35mm 
'ompatible 


| 


artridges 
| your reader” 


ple converter adapts standard reel-type readers to the use of auto- 
atic threading cartridges. Now you can use your present equipment and 
s all of the advantages of a cartridge system too! Put this ID system 
O effect and you have the modern, low cost, high efficiency answer 
microfilm handling. You eliminate the problems common to roll 
n...excessive handling, miswound and misfiled reels, scratched 
: damaged film. You can convert all of your holdings or just 
pse reels that are most active. With your film in cartridges 
it thread automatically, are permanently labeled, 
d easy to handle, utilization of your file will 
rease substantially. 





























Carrousel files provide rapid access to micro- 

film. Available in capacities ranging from 60 to 

576 units, ID's rotating files provide convenient 

compact open storage for 16mm and 35mm 

microfilm and 8mm film loops. Modular construc- 

tion permits easy expansion of the file to keep 
А ‘pace with your needs. Carrousel files cost less, 
try it yourself take less space than conventional files while 
LA CONVENTION —BOOTH 359-361 putting your microfilm at your fingertips. 


d 





THE USER ORIENTED COMPANY 


INFORMATION DESIGN, INC. 
129.47 MINDLERIELD ROAD, MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 94025 / (415) 369-2962 
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or MultiMedia 
“Programs... 


Check these | 
New ALA |. 
Purehasing 
Guides 














Compiled and Edited by Elizabeth: D. Hodges 


Describes-the 3,080 books: which, їп thes 
opinion of the. editor and а panel of distins 
guished librarians, provide the foundation. 
tor adequate elementary school library ~ v 
“service. 


' Correlation with curriculum needs | 
Descriptive annotetion and purchasing data. 


140 subject areas based on Dewey 
Classification 


Approximately 1,000 titles each for 
grades. K-3, 4-6, and 7-8 * 


Every book in print as. of July L 1968 а. 
‘Indexed by author, title, and: subject. 
c). 352 ‘pages: Е Paper: (May) $7.50: 


'ERIODICALS -FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES ^ 
| Guide to Magazines, Newspapers and f 
Periodical Indexes 

‘Compiled and Edited by Marion’ “Hi, Scott 


2 A completely fresh evaluation of more than 

400 periodicals and newspapers for school 
"librarians, teachers, and'students from ' 
“K-12. Annotation is detailed, frank ‘and 
omprehensive. 


For averáge; reluctant; and: didvanced readers: 
For inner city, rüral, and suburban schools .. 
For central and special: subject: collections ~ Ж» 
Key foreign. language and.etfinic periodicals 


* The up-to-date guide for school-and 
personal use. . 


©) 240 pages Paper (April) $3.50 


“STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL 

МЕША PROGRAMS : 

“A Joint Publication of the American Library 

Association & the National Education Association... 

‘Standards provides the latest guidelines to 

excellence in:school library média programs: ' 
embracing. all types of printed and AV. 

materials —" presenting requirements : for” 

all resources, facilities and expendi”, 

üres ; 


The Library Media Program à in n the School 
е Staff and Services in the Media Program 


Selection, Accessibility, апа’ 
Organization of Library Materials 


The Resources of the Media. Center: 
Size and Expenditures- 


Media Center Facilities 


Supplemental: Services for. the Schot Media 
Program 


pages “ 











Before You Buy, Check with “The People Who Know” 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 East Huron Street • Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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PORTABLE 


—Q MOMS: 








Keep Sound In or Out... Ke 


Provides Sound Controlled 
Environment For: 

music practice room 

private office 

conference room 

audio visual room 
* housing noisy machines 
Standard sizes or custom designed 








SOUND CONTROL MODULES 


Hundreds of 
Applications 
for Schools, | 
Plants, Stores | 
and Offices 


ep Noise Out or In 


Call or write today: 


Wenger.. 


71A WENGER BUILDING 


OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 55060 
507-451-3010 
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LED 
statement of policy 


Criteria for Programs To Prepare 


Library Technical Assistants 


The following report was approved by the 
Board of Directors of the Library Education 
Division of the American Library Association 
at the ALA Midwinter Meeting, January 1969. 
The report now represents official policy of 
the Division. It supersedes “Draft of Guide- 
lines for Training Programs for Library 
Technical Assistants" published in LED 
Newsletter, May 1968. 


This document was developed by the LED 
Interdivisional Committee on Training Pro- 
grams for Supportive Library Staff and is in- 
tended to serve as a guide for -persons plan- 
ning programs for library technical assistants 
and for the evaluation of existing programs 
for library technical assistants. The programs 
are conceived as introductory preparation of 
personnel to fill beginning positions in the 
range of library technical assistant positions 
in a variety of situations. 


I. Library technical assistants and formal 
programs 


À. General statement 


l. It is recognized that there are 
several ports of entry to library 
technical assistant positions. For- 
mal programs in community col- 
leges* constitute one way and 


*'lhe term "community college" as used in this 
document refers also to junior colleges. 


are developing rapidly in many 


parts of the United States. 
. Training by the employing li- 


brary has been and remains an 
important factor. Completion of 
a formal program in a commu- 
nity college will not eliminate the 
need for on-job training but may 
alter the character and amount 
of on-job training required. 


. These criteria deal with formal 


post-secondary school level pro- 
grams for the preparation of li- 
brary technical assistants. They 
are intended to be of assistance 
to community and junior college 
administrators and others con- 
cerned with such programs and 
are intended to serve (a) for the 
planning of new programs and, 
(b) for the evaluation of exist- 
ing programs. 


B. Library technical assistants as part 
of the supportive staff 


l. "Library technical assistants" as 


used in this statement indicates 
one category of supportive staff 
in libraries of all types. Suppor- 
tive staff includes all library em- 
ployees who support the work of - 
professionally educated librari-' 
ans. 


. The following groups of suppor- 
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tive staff recur in many classifi- 
cation plans: 
a. Pages—employees used prin- 


reference searches and un- 
complicated guidance to gen- 
eral reading materials. Spe- 


cipally for shelf work or mov- 
ing books but often assigned 
some additional responsibili- 
ties of a clerical nature such 
as physical preparation of 


books. 


. Clerks or clerical staff—per- 


sons holding positions in 
which the common business 
practices are the primary du- 
ties even though in-service 
training may relate those 
practices to library situations. 
Many library systems have 
numerous levels of service in 
this category with promo- 
tional opportunities culminat- 
ing in a position as adminis- 
trative assistant. 


. Library technical assistants 


(sometimes called library 
technicians)—persons with 
some specialized training 
(provided on the job or 
through formal classes or pro- 
grams) to perform duties in 
one or more fields, from tech- 
nical processing to circulation 
work, preparation of public- 
ity, to reference work of a di- 
rectional or fact-finding type. 
Grades or levels of positions 
in the total spectrum of this 
non-professional classification 
may number six or more in 
large libraries or systems. Ed- 
ucation and experience of ap- 
plicants may qualify them for 
entry above the minimum sal- 
ary for the class. 


. Library _ assistants—college 


graduates with a bachelor's 
degree, who may have taken 
some library science course 
work but do not hold a li- 
brary science master's degree, 
whose breadth of undergrad- 
uate education enables them 
to work effectively in simple 


cial talents, professional 
course work, and library ex- 
perience will increase the 
range of his initiative and 
judgment. 

e. Trainees—college graduates 
employed in a preliminary 
professional status while ob- 
taining professional education 
for library service. Appoint- 
ments are usually for a limited 
period at the end of which the 
employee moves to the profes- 
sional group or takes a non- 
professional status. 

f. Student assistants—many 
schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities are fortunate in having 
part-time employees whose 
knowledge, skills, and abili- . 
ties enable them to perform 
many of the supportive ser- 
vice duties (described in item 
c., above). 

g. Excluded from the supportive 
staff for the purpose of this 
report are: 


(1) Librarians. 

(2) Subject, language, ог 
other professional spe- 
cialists. Personnel em- 
ployed for duties in 
which their education or 
ability in а particular 
field is the prime requi- 
site are often classified 
in special professional 
categories. 


3. Elaborations on the above defi- 
nitions are available in “The 
Subprofessional or Technical As- 
sistant: a Statement of Defini- 
tion,” ALA Bulletin, April 1968, 
pp. 387-97, and in Lester E. 
Asheim’s “Education and Man- 
power for Librarianship,” ALA 
Bulletin, October 1968, pp. 1096- 
1106. 
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C. The work of the library technical as- 
sistant 


1. 


The library technical assistant 
performs non-professional tasks 
under the direction of a librarian 
or other supervisor. Identifica- 
tion of tasks assigned to library 
technical assistants has been aid- 
ed by modern management 
practices and mechanization of 
some library operations, where- 
by complex operations or func- 
tions have been divided into a 
series of individual tasks. 

The work of the library technical 
assistant may fall within one 
functional area of library opera- 
tion. Examples are circulation 
system, technical processes, inter- 
library loan, serial records, and 
control. Often, in small library 
units, the library technical as- 
sistant performs duties in a va- 
riety of such areas. 


. The tasks and types of work as- 


signed to library technical assis- 
tants are more fully outlined be- 
low under L, E. By way of defini- 
tion it may be useful to state 
three exclusions from the work 
of the library technical assistant: 

a. Tasks which require a full 
professional knowledge of li- 
brarianship and exercise of 
judgment based on a broad 
knowledge of books and other 
library resources, their intel- 
lectual organization or their 
educational, ^ informational, 
cultural or scholarly изе. 
Establishment of policies, ma- 
terials selection, complex in- 
formation, and guidance ser- 
vices, are illustrations. 

b. Work requiring other profes- 
sional, scientific, or special- 
ized education in the subject 
matter. Artists, editors, pub- 
lic relations, and other profes- 
sional specialists fall within 
this category, as do positions 


for which language or subject 
competence are of primary 
importance. 

c. Work in which the primary 
duty consists of typing, filing, 
stenography, or other tasks of 
a general office nature which 
can be done by individuals 
with  office-type specialized 
training or experience, e.g., 
secretary, personnel clerk, ac- 
counts maintenance clerk, file 
clerk. 


D. Abilities required in library techni- 
cal assistants 


1. 


Sound basic intelligence demon- 
strated by satisfactory comple- 
tion of secondary school educa- 
tion and ability to work at a level 
above the clerk. 


- Training or experience in library 


techniques beyond that obtained 
by a clerk or typist, but without 
other depth of theoretical knowl- 
edge or subject background ex- 
pected of a librarian. 
Knowledge of basic clerical skills 
such as typing and filing. 


. Since duties will involve work 


with the library's publie and staff, 
possibly in a supervisory capac- 
ity, a stable personality, service 
orientation, and ability to adapt 
to people are important qualities. 


. The ability to use independent 


judgment within the ranges of es- 
tablished choices to make deci- 
sions and recognize problems to 
be referred to the supervisor. 


. Ability to understand and follow 


written and oral directions, to 
communicate effectively verbally 
and in writing. l 


. Aptitude and interest in library 


work and for work requiring ex- 
actness in detail. 


. 


E. Duties and responsibilities at the li- 
brary technical assistant level 
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l. Library technical assistants pro- 


vide support and assistance to 
professional librarians and may 
supervise clerks or other tech- 
nical assistants. 


. Their duties are related to a 


variety of library functions. They 

may include the performance and 

/or supervision of: 

a. The mechanical preparation of 
library material. 

b. The physical upkeep of library 
material. 

c. Care of shelves, files, and 
equipment. 

d. Circulation work such as reg- 
istering borrowers, explaining 
lending rules, reserving books 
for users, overdues and fines, 
charging and  discharging 
books, keeping records. 

e. Ácquisitions work such as or- 
dering publications (exclusive 
of selection), checking lists, 
keeping records, searching 
bibliographical data. 

f. Cataloging work such as 
processing added copies and 
new editions, ordering cards, 
assigning book numbers, cata- 
loging fiction, shelf-listing, fil- 
ing, and physical maintenance 
of catalog. 

g. Information services work 
such as 
(1) Answering directional 

questions or factual ques- 

tons involving use of a 

limited group of refer- 

ence tools, 

Locating bibliographical 

information for which 

complex searching is not 
required, 


(2 


м 


. When the publie, academic ог 


special library contains multi- 
media materials, uses mechanical 
processing, or operates a special- 
ized information system, these 
positions may require ability to 
use and handle appropriately re- 
lated materials and equipment. 


Similarly, media centers operat- 
ing in schools will have positions 
requiring special abilities to use 
and handle appropriately related 
materials and equipment. 


. For further guidance, see U.S. 


Civil Service Commission, Posi- 
tion-Classification Standards, for 
GS 1411, Library Technician 
Series, released under Transmit- 


tal Sheet #62, June 1966. 


Il. Planning programs 


A. Local advisory committees 


1. Any community or junior college 


contemplating a program for li- 
brary technical assistants should, 
as a first step, establish a local 
advisory committee. 


. This committee should be ap- 


pointed in accordance with the 
administrative policy of the insti- 
tution and report to the president, 
the board, or other college ad- 
ministrator as may be appropri- 
ate. 


. Membership on the local commit- 


tee should include: 

a. A representative from the state 
library designated by the state 
librarian. 

b. The director of a major local 
public library or his desig- 
nate. 

c. A school library supervisor at 
the state or local level or his 
designate. 

d. The librarian of a local four- 
year academic institution or 
his designate. 

е. The head of a local special Ii- 
brary or his designate. 

f. A representative named by the 
presidént or other appropriate 
officer of the state library as- 
sociation and/or local chapter 
of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation. 

g. The librarian and the LTA 
program director of the local 
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community college should be 
ex officio committee members. 

h. Others might include: local or 
state civil service board mem- 
bers, placement counselors, 
deans of graduate library 
schools or their designates, de- 
partment heads or supervisors 
in local libraries, etc. 


. Membership on the local advisory 


committee should be for two- 
three years with staggered terms. 


. Before any course is planned, an- 


nounced, or offered, the local ad- 

visory committee should: 

a. Investigate local needs for 
such a program. No program 
should be announced or start- 
ed without a positive recom- 
mendation from the local com- 
mittee after such investiga- 
tion. 

b. Advise on the qualifications of 
the program director. 

c. Advise on the nature and con- 
tent of the curriculum based 
on total program objectives. 
(See VI., A.) 

d. Insure that program planning 
and resources are adequate 
prior to initial course offer- 
ings. 


. The committee will provide con- 


tinuing liaison between the com- 
munity college and employers of 
supportive library staff person- 
nel. 


. The committee should insure that 


programs meet state and national 
standards. 


. The committee should meet as 


regularly as needed and should 
submit a formal annual report to 
the appropriate community col- 
lege administrator, preferably the 
president, 


. It is also recommended that local 


advisory committees communi- 
cate freely at state, regional, and 
national levels and, if appropri- 
ate, establish formal organiza- 
tions and channels to facilitate 


such communication. 


ПІ. Administrative and financial framework 
for programs 


A. This is a specialized, occupational, 


non-baccalaureate program. The 
program should have its own full- 
time director other than the admin- 
istrator of the college library. The 
director would be expected to have 
a master’s degree from an ALA ac- 
credited school. The director should 
never be the sole member of the in- 
structional staff. 


B. Financing of the program should be 


a part of the instructional budget of 
the college and not a part of the reg- 
ular library budget. 


. The program should be financed at 


a level and in a manner commensu- 
rate with other technical specialty 
instructional programs. 


IV. Faculty 


A. Minimum number of faculty for 


technical specialty programs 

1. In addition to a full-time pro- 
gram director (department head) 
there should be one (1) full-time 
faculty member as a minimum. 

2. The following document will be 
useful for general guidance: U.S. 
Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Office of Edu- 
cation. Criteria for Technician 
Education, A Suggested Guide. 
(OE 80056). Washington, D.C. 
Government Printing Office, 
1968. 


B. Qualifications 


l. Educational qualifications of fac- 
ulty members for programs for 
library technical assistants re- 
quire that they have demonstrated 
competence in the areas in which. 
they will teach and such certifica: 
tion as regional accreditation 
agency policies may require. 
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. Practical and recent working ex- 


perience in a library. 


. Personal and attitudinal qualifi- 


cations which will enable the fac- 
ulty member to teach effectively 
and inspirationally should be 
considered in the selection, ap- 
pointment, assignment, and re- 
tention of teaching staff. 


C. Teaching loads 


1. 


Should be commensurate with 
teaching loads of faculty in other 
instructional departments. 


. Preparation time must be pro- 


vided. 


D. Encouragement of professional de- 
velopment 


1. 


№ 


АП teachers must be encouraged 
to up-date their knowledge of 
current library practice. Their 
knowledge of teaching techniques 
and innovations in education 
must continue to grow and ex- 
pand. 

Membership in professional li- 
brary and educational associa- 
tions should be encouraged to- 
gether with active participation 
in professional association work 
at local, state, regional, and na- 
tional levels. 


V. Facilities 


A. Library materials and library space 


1. 


B. Classrooms 


Since library resources are es- 
sential support for the curricu- 
lum, programs for library tech- 
nical assistants should not be 
started until the library meets 
the ALA Standards for Junior 
College Libraries in terms of 
space, collection, organization of 
materials, staff, and other mini- 
mum standards which will direct- 
ly influence the quality of the 
program. 


and faculty offices 


should have immediate access to the 


library but should not interfere with 


library service to the entire college. 


VI. Curriculum 


A. Objectives 


l. 


The curriculum should be based 
upon a set of clearly stated ob- 
jectives for the total program. 


B. Course distribution 


l. 


. Libraxy 


Generally, a program will be di- 

vided into three broad areas: 

a. General education courses 

b. Library technical specialty 
courses 

c. Courses related to the library 
technical specialty program. 


. General education courses should 


be those planned for the transfer 
student and should constitute ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the 
total program, e.g., communica- 
tion skills, English composition, 
social sciences, humanities, phys- 
ical sciences, etc. 

technical ^ specialty 

courses should constitute approx- 

imately 25 per cent of the total 
curriculum and should include 
such areas as: 

a. Introduction to libraries and 
library operations, support 
operations for public services 
(circulation, information, 
etc.), support operations for 
technical services. 

b. Laboratory experience is im- 
portant and should be incor- 
porated in the areas listed in 
а,, above. 

c. Practical experience and su- 
pervised field work (ргас- 
ticum) in local libraries in 
addition to the local com- 
munity college library. 

d. Audiovisual services in li- 
braries (including laboratory 
experience). 

e. Not all library technical as- 
sistants perform the same 
tasks. Therefore, some varia- 
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tions in curricula may be de- 
sirable. The point to be stressed 
here is that certain pro- 
gram concentrations may be 
developed, and not all stu- 
dents need take the same 
courses. 

f. It should be clearly under- 
stood that the first two years 
of work taken in a community 
college relate to the lower di- 
vision of an undergraduate 
curriculum (i.e., the first two 
years). Lower-division under- 
graduate courses are neither 
substitutes nor waivers for 
upper-division undergraduate 
or graduate level courses. 

4. Appropriate related courses in- 
cluding business and office skills 
should constitute approximately 
25 per cent of the total curricu- 
]um, e.g., typing, business mathe- 
matics, office machines, data 
processing, office management. 
Preparation of library technical 
assistants for particular types of 
libraries, e.g., school, hospital, 
etc., will require courses related 
to these particular library situa- 
tions. 


C. Course sequence 


A logical sequence of courses should 
be established. Normally in the first 
semester of the first year, the stu- 
dent would take only one library 
course, while he carries general 
academic courses. Field work 
should be preceded by established 
course prerequisites to make the 
field experience meaningful. 


VII. Student recruitment and selection 


A. Recruitment 


`1. Publicity relative to the program 
should be reviewed by the local 
advisory committee. It should 
clearly state the program objec- 
tives emphasizing preparation for 
employment as a skilled technical 


assistant. 

2. While the general education (БЬ- 
eral arts) courses are transíer- 
able there should be no sugges- 
tion of the transferability of the 
technical specialty courses to- 
wards a baccalaureate or grad- 
uate professional degree pro- 
gram. 


B. Student selection 


l. Admissions should be based on 
regular local institutional re- 
quirements. 

2. Admissions must be realistic in 
terms of the expectations of em- 
ploying libraries whose needs 
can be determined through the 
assistance of the local advisory 
committee. 

8. Personal interviews by the LTA 
program director with prospec- 
tive students should be required. 


VIII. Student records 


A. Adequate student records should be 


maintained in the office of the pro- 
gram director to assist both faculty 
and students during and after ad- 
mission as well as subsequent to 
completion of the program. 


IX. Student placement and follow-up 


A. Placement 


l. Graduates should be aided in 
every possible way in finding 
suitable employment. 

2. Prospective employers should be 
provided with statements of the 
qualifications of graduates. 

3. Placement of graduates is an im- 
portant and multi-faceted respon- 
sibility involving the program di- 
rector, the faculty, and other 
members of the community col- 
lege staff. 

4. Outstanding and successfully- 
placed graduates and their ém- 
ployers are the most effective ad- 
vertisers of the program. 
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MR. SMALUS DOODLE PAD 


Бр 8 Henry Z. Walck, Inc. 
19 Union Square West, New York, N.Y. 10003 


FREE 


8MM 
CATALOG 


THE LARGEST 
"SINGLE SOURCE" 
for 
8mm Single Concept 
Film Loops 


"OVER 3,000 TITLES" 
ALL CURRICULUM AREAS 


pac 


Potter's Photographic 
Applications Co. 
160 Herricks Road 
Mineola, N.Y. 11501 
516-CH 8-7070 212-TW 5-5422 
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B. Follow-up 


1. Periodic follow-up studies of 
graduates are imperative and en- 
able the community college to: 
a. Improve curriculum and 
teaching techniques. 

b. Evaluate training effectiveness. 

c. Maintain good employer-em- 
ployee relationship. 

d. Continue evaluation of total 
program. 


X. Continuing education 


A. The community college, the employ- 
ing library, and other agencies have 
responsibility to insure the avail- 
ability of opportunities for continu- 
ing education for the student who 
has completed his basic two-year 
program. 


B. The need for appropriate continuing 
education cannot be over empha- 
sized in these criteria. 


Respectfully submitted, 

JOLEEN Bock, Junior College Libraries 
Section, ALA Association of College 
and Research Libraries 

Dororay F. Detnincer, ALA Library 
Administration Division 

Marcaret E. MoNRoE, ALA Commit- 
tee on Accreditation 

Josera F. SHUBERT 

LESTER ÅSHEIM, ex officio, ALA Office 
for Library Education 

Ковевт E. Boots, Chairman 


Grateful acknowledgment is given for the as- 
sistance of Walter J. Brooking, U.S. Office of 
Education; Ruth Frame, ALA Library Ad- 
ministration Division; Rhua Heckart, Council 
on Library Technology; John M. Marshall, 
University of Toronto; James Wallington, 
NEA Department of Audiovisual Instruction; 
Agnes Reagan, ALA Library Education Divi- 
sion; Edward Strable, Special Libraries As- 
sociation; and the many individual librarians, 
the American Library Association, and Special 
Libraries Association staff whose contributions 
to the work of this Committee have been great. 
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Announcing “the Winner of the 


1969 CHARLES W. FOLLETT AWARD 
BANNER OVER ME 


BY MARGERY GREENLEAF 
illustrated by Charles Mikolaycak 


"The Norman conquest is seen here through the eyes of twin broth- 
ers, Cerdic and Turold, sons of a Saxon Nobleman . . . Seldom does 
a story give the pull of two sides so strongly . . .” HORN BOOK. 


^, ,. The historical details are excellent . . . good picture of the com- 
plexity of English loyalties . . .'" BULLETIN OF THE CENTER FOR 
CHILDREN'S BOOKS, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


^. . lives up to the best traditions of historical fiction...” ALA 
BOOKLIST. 


^, . . Fascinating reading for historical fiction devotees.” ALA TOP 
OF THE NEWS. 


^, . . handles history with imagination and integrity . . ." THE 
KIRKUS REVIEWS. 


Margery Greenleaf is a native New Englander whose ancestry dates 
back to the revolution. She has been writing almost as long as she 
can remember, and has always told stories to children. She presently 
lives in California. 


THE CHARLES W. FOLLETT AWARD was established in 1950 
as an annual children’s book award to commemorate an outstanding 
career in the publishing field and to continue the Follett tradition of 
encouraging writers to write for children. 


7 


T CN FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
201 N. Wells St., Chicago, IIl. 60606 
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...and don’t stand on convention 
VISIT THE FOLLETT EXHIBIT, 


BOOTHS 9,10 &11 


JUNE 22-26, 
ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION HALL, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


This is a chance to see what's new on the literary scene, and to 
exchange ideas not only with members of the Follett staff, but with 
noted authors and artists of Follett books for children. 


AUTOGRAPHING ON IDEA DAY, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25TH: 
JOSEPH LOW 

For Follett he has illustrated the new edition of THE LOST ZOO 
by Christopher Cat and Countee Cullen which will be published in 
June, 1969, TO SING A SONG AS BIG AS IRELAND by Nathan 
Zimelman, published in 1967, and THERE WAS A WISE CROW, 
an original picture book of nonsense verse and limericks written 
and illustrated by Mr. Low, that will be published in the fall, 1969. 


AUTOGRAPHING ON IDEA DAY, MARGERY GREENLEAF, 
WINNER OF THE 1969 CHARLES W. FOLLETT AWARD. 


AUTOGRAPHING ON THURSDAY, JUNE 27TH: PHYLLIS 
NAYLOR 

She has written three books for Follett—WHAT THE GULLS 
WERE SINGING—published in 1967, MEET MURDOCK, pub- 
lished in the spring of 1969, and TO MAKE A WEE MOON which 
will be published in the fall season of 1969. 


Other new titles you will want to examine at the Follett exhibit: 


FOR CHILDREN 

THE LONG BLACK SCHOONER by Emma Gelders Sterne 

DRAGON STEW by Tom McGowen, 
illustrated by Trina Schart Hyman 

THE FIRST ELEPHANT COMES TO IRELAND 
by Nathan Zimelman, illustrated by Quentin Blake 

SOUTH AMERICAN WONDERTALES by Frances Carpenter, 
illustrated by Ralph Creasman 

HOLD FAST TO DREAMS Poems Old and New 
Selected by Arna Bontemps 

THE FOLLETT FAMILY LIFE AND EDUCATION PROGRAM — 
books that provide clear and factual answers to children’s many 
questions about sex and reproduction. 


-.. BOOKS FOR ADULTS AND YOUNG ADULTS 
AND THE BIG TABLE PUBLICATIONS 














| STAK-MASTER 
! SM-48 REF-3 
SEE THE COMPLETE LINE OF 
SPACEMASTER BRACKET BOOKSTACKS 


AT THE ALA CONVENTION 
BOOTH 2728-30 


YOUR BASIC REFERENCE COLLECTION INVITINGLY HOUSED 


FOR $1 8009 AS ILLUSTRATED 













. more height for more 

space between shelves and an 

open base for more visual appeal is 

yours with RHC-Spacemaster's Contem- 

porary STAK-MASTER SM-48 REF-3. This 

new, 9’-0" long x 48" high x 24" deep complete 

reference center features ... eighteen adjustable 

12" shelves in Bristol Beige . . . open contemporary 

chrome plated base . . . gun-stock walnut grained plastic 

vinyl top and ends... and four narrow profiled uprights in flat 
black finish. Shipped complete, F.O.B. Wichita, Kansas. 

Specially priced to introduce you to the complete line of Bookstacks, 

designed, manufactured and guaranteed by the world's largest manufacturer of merchandising equipment. 

Order today for immediate delivery from: 


MANUFACTURERS OF SPACEMASTER MERCHANDISING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1901 Aten? 
REFLECTOR HARDWARE CORP. S OLEMA 


1400 N. 25TH AVENUE, MELROSE PARK, ILL. 60160 « 312 СО1-1800 





[ 0 Purch. order #_______ Enclosed for_______ea. SM-48 REF-3 @ $180.00 each ala 5 | 
| 0 Please send information on your complete line of Spacemaster Bracket Bookstacks 


О Please have your representative call 
Name Title 
| Name of School 


Street City State Zip Code ] 
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When 
Casanova 


was a librarian things were 
different. 


Very different. 
He served one person. You serve many. 
He had time on the job to write his Memoirs. 
You write yours on your own time. 


Casanova didn't need the products and services we have available, but 
the modern librarian does. And we serve her needs with... 


Direct-from-publisher shipments of books from Random House, 
Alfred A. Knopf, Pantheon Books, Beginner Books, Vintage Books, and the 
Modern Library. And all juvenile books are available in our durable library 
bindings ... as are many of our adult titles. 


The Continuous Selection Program that lets the librarian examine new 
books as soon as they are published. Each season we ship her every new title — 
within a program custom-selected for her needs. We ship automatically, keep all the 
records, and never make her worry about returns . . . we pick them ир (and she 
is billed only for the titles she keeps). 


The Instant Processing Program, complete processing for all juvenile 
titles and for many young adult books too. 


Sights & Sounds, a primary listening-reading program available on 
tapes, records and low-cost cassettes. In the school library it serves a5 a 
supplementary reading program; in the public library it is an imaginative addition 
to the regularly-scheduled story hour. 

Perhaps Casanova didn't need our services . .. but then we designed 


them for the modern librarian. If you would like more information on our products 
and services, or even details of Casanova's library career, please drop a note to 


. Carol Haubert at the address below. 


dx 00 RANDOM HOUSE School & Library Service, Inc. 
201 East 50th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Our new microfilm reader 


does everydiine that an $800 reader is supposed to do. 


Except cost $800. 


Our new 1414 Reader sells for $225, shipping 
included. 

But when you buy one, you get more than 
what you pay for. 

For one thing, you get as large a screen as 
you'd expect to find on a reader costing several 
hundred dollars more. The 1414's screen mea- 
sures 14 x 14 inches. It's also treated for even, 
all-over illumination. 

In addition, you get a winding mechanism 
that anyone can use, in any direction, with 
one hand tied behind his back. 

` And because a person's eyes are usually 
higher than his hands, the screen is mounted 


above the winding mechanism, at eye level. 

Our 1414 Reader is the first one with a 
quartz-halogen lamp. The lamp is cooled by 
what may be the only really silent, mainte- 
nance-free blower in the business. 

Finally, the 1414 is adaptable for 16mm mi- 
crofilm, as well as the usual 35mm kind. And 
a low-priced microfiche adaptor is available. 

Now that you know wbat our new 1414 
Reader does jn general, write us for all the 
specifics. 

Then, if you still want to spend $800 when 
you order a reader, you can order ours with 
$575 worth of microfilm. 


University Microfilms 


300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48103, (313) 761-4700 


A XEROX COMPANY XEROX 


| 800 
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When yore in ALA Booth #1, 
you've got to have 
something special. And we do: 


Al Hirschfeld: Sunday, June 22, Mr. Hirschfeld (and who hasn't 
counted his NINA's?) will be signing lithographs of his draw- 
ings from our forthcoming book, My Year in The White House 
Doghouse, by Ralph Schoenstein. 

Ralph Schoenstein: Sunday, June 22. The author of My Year in 
The White House Doghouse will also be in attendance to tell you 
about his very amusing book. 

Harold Berson: Wednesday, June 25, Mr. Berson will be sign- 
ing full-color lithographs of an illustration from our forthcom- 
ing picturebook, Pigs and Pirates, written by Barbara Walker. . 
AND (1) on the other convention days — Monday, Tuesday, and 
Thursday — we have for you a complimentary copy of the de- 
lightful Herb and Spice Sampler Cookbook by Avanelle Day. 
(While they last!) 


We'd like to get to know you; and we'd like you to get to know us 
—and our books. 


\\ 
| 





9 
үү 
David White, 

New York — .- 
ALA Booth #7 - 
“Just off the 
Boardwalk” 
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A library designed for today and tomorrow 
demands classic simplicity and enduring 
craftsmanship in library furniture 


=.: that's NORDRA 900 


Styled in either American black walnüt or hard white 
maple, all-wood NORDRA 900 offers the 
same complete range of matched and co-ordinated 
pieces included in all Sjóstróm series. Study tables, 
carrels, tables, chairs and card catalogs... 
circulation desks in many arrangements, and 
Sjóstróm-designed NORDRA Lounge Furniture. 

Countless functional features attest Sjóstróm's 
intimate knowledge of library needs.* 

Compare NORDRA 900 furniture with any other. 
A critical examination of structural details will prove 
that you cannot compromise on value. 

Be sure to see NORDRA 900. Though a look may 
convince you, only time will prove its true superiority. 


SJÖSTRÖM. USA 


LIBRARY AND SCIENCE ROOM FURNITURE 
1717 NORTH TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19122 


| ШШ AY 


Ts 


Ж For example, a choice 
of card trays that are 

the ultimate in style 
and convenience. New 
wood trays give greater 
card capacity, have 
improved follower 

and rod-locking 
arrangement; or there 

is the one-piece tray, 
molded of unbreakable 
plastic, light in weight, 
with the rod-knob 
flushed into the non- 
marring surface of 

the tray-front. 


















нари. 


МЧМОВОВА 900 


Visit Sjóstróm's Booth No. 438-440 at the ALA Conference, June 22-26, Atlantic City, N.J. 
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staff organizations round table survey 


OPINIONS ON COLLECTIVE 


BARGAINING 


In June 1968 at the ALA conference in Kan- 
sas City, Mr. Robert Porter, secretary-trea- 
surer of the American Federation of Teachers 
(AFL-CIO), spoke at the SORT program 
meeting. He talked about the activities of 
SPACE, a council of AFL-CIO Unions for. 
Scientific, Professional and Cultural Employ- 
ees. Attendees at this program and the discus- 
sion which followed Mr. Porter’s speech indi- 
cated a mixed reaction to the concept of li- 
brary collective bargaining and unionization. 

It was decided by the SORT officers that a 
survey of members’ opinions regarding this 
subject would be made in order to assist this 
Round Table and other units of ALA. In No- 
vember 1968 a questionnaire was sent to 150 
SORT member libraries. It was an attempt to 
find out something about librarians’ opinions 
of unionism in their profession. The staff as- 
sociation presidents of each of these libraries 
were asked to duplicate the questionnaire in 
sufficient quantities for the staff members of 
the library. (It was not sent to libraries which 
had collective bargaining contracts.) The li- 
braries were located in thirty-seven states in 
all regions of the continental United States. 


This survey did not include Hawaii and 
Alaska. 

Participants were asked to not identify 
themselves or their libraries in the completed 
questionnaires. Therefore it is not possible to 
ascertain exactly how many of the 150 li- 
braries participated, which libraries partici- 
pated, nor what percentage of employees in 
any institution replied. 


Wide representation of respondees 


Replies were received from 2185 persons 
from 83 postal areas in 29 states widely scat- 
tered throughout all regions of the continental 
United States. Replies were received from aca- 
demic libraries, small public libraries, and 
large public libraries. Respondees identified 
their positions as covering the range from 
clerk to chief librarian and their education 
from high school to graduate degree. Of the 
2185 respondees, 1047 were in public libraries 


with 70 to 400 employees; 614 were in public-^^ 


libraries with 4 to 70 employees; and 524 
were in academic libraries with 40 to 260 em- 
ployees. 
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. Type of Library Responding 
. No. of Staff Members 
. Job Titles* 


wn 


. Yrs. of work experience 
. Yrs. employed in institution 
. Position is considered: 
. Educ'l. levels: Graduate L.S. 
Graduate degree in other 
Bachelors 
Some College 
High School 
No answer 
8. Had ever belonged 
toaunion: Yes 
No 
No answer 
9. Annual salary 
10. Hours in work week 
. Belong to staff 
organization: Yes 
No 
No answer 
Staff organization’s princi- 
pal activity: Social 
Educational 
Liaison 
; No answer 
І your library had 
a union, would you 
probably: Belong to union 
Not belong to union 
No answer 


SAAB 


12. 


13. 





Because of the number of replies and the 
variety of libraries and positions included, we 
believe the information gathered by this brief 
survey is of interest to the library profession. 
Of the 2185 respondees: 


39% are in professional positions. 
14% are in subprofessional positions. 
46% are in nonprofessional positions. 
75% belong to their staff association. 
16.6% have belonged to a union. 


“Sn © 42.7% would probably belong to a union 


if the library had a union. 
© 48.8% would probably not belong to a 
union if the library had a union. 
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LARGE PUBLIC 
71 To 400 
profes- subprofes- nonprofes- 
sional sional sional 
0-40 vns. 0-27 yrs. 3 мо.-42 YRS. 
2 мо.-40 YRS. 3M0.-25 yrs. 3 MO.—42 YRS. 
430 132 485 
310 — — 
9 7 6 
80 71 36 
26 39 241 
5 14 200 
— 1 2 
57 29 105 
366 103 327 
7 — 3 
$4000-25,000 — $3600-8100 $3000-9200 
35-37-40 35-40 37-40 
259 110 352 
61 22 32 
5 MER c 
283 79 227 
78 24 69 
233 74 230 
30 14 89 
197 56 235 
191 63 207 
42 13 43 





• 8.3% are apparently undecided about be- 
longing to a union if the library had a union. 

* 10% think it likely that their library will 
have a union within five years. 

* 75.4% think it unlikely that their library 
will have a union within five years. 

* 14.4% do not predict whether their li- 
braries will have a union within five years. 


Effect upon salaries 


The questionnaire listed 23 items related to 
salaries, fringe benefits, and recruitment, and 
asked whether the employee thought that the 
library’s having collective bargaining would 
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ion were an- ^ 


stions about these 23 


ence." It must be noted that all respondees did 


items; most questions in this sect 


not answer all of the que 


ive 


” “negati 


t, 


improvemen 


itive 


effect" or "little difference" in these 23 items. 


pos 


с. 


їп 


In almost all instances the majority of re- 


result 


swered by 80-90% of the participants. 


sponses were that the library's having collec- 
tive bargaining would result in “little differ- 


Professional librarians in large public and 
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. Type of Library Responding 
. No. of Staff Members 
. Job Titles* 


о Noe 


. Yrs. of work experience 
. Yrs. employed in institution 
. Position is considered: 
. Educ'l. levels: Graduate L.S. 
Graduate degree in other 
Bachelors 
Some College 
High School 
8. Had ever belonged 
toa union: Yes 
No 
No answer 
9. Annual salary 


ме л Б 


10. Hours in work week 
11. Belong to staff 
organization: Yes 
No 
No answer 
12. Staff organization's princi- 
pal activity: Social 
Educational 
Liaison 
No answer 


13. If your library had 
a union, would you 
probably: Belong to union 


Not belong to union 





SMALL TO MEDIUM PUBLIC 





4 To 70 
. profes- subprofes- попргоѓеѕ- 
sional sional sional 
0-46 vns. 0-37 vns. 0—34 vns. 
4 MO.—46 yrs. 1 MO.-33 yrs. 2 МО.-34 YRS. 

215 94 305 

109 3 — 

4 16 2 

43 43 9 

49 23 149 

10 9 145 

24 8 61 

191 86 239 

— — 5 

$4000-15,000 $2290-12,000 $2800-8600 
35-40 30, 35, 40 37-40 

183 72 261 

32 22 36 

— — 8 

151 56 161 

32 20 78 

148 36 162 

18 8 32 

78 32 125 

122 53 162 

15 9 18 


No answer 








academic libraries who thought that collective 
bargaining would have a “positive improve- 
ment” on current salaries numbered 36%; 
26% of the professional librarians in smaller 
public libraries agreed. —— 

A total of 34% of the subprofessional per- 
sonnel in academic libraries, 3396 of the sub- 
professional personnel in large public li- 
braries, and 32% of the subprofessional per- 
sonnel in smaller public libraries thought that 
collective bargaining would have “positive im- 
provement” on current salaries. 41% of the 
nonprofessional personnel in large public li- 
braries, 5196 of the personnel in smaller 


"public libraries, and 32% of the nonprofes- 


sional personnel in academic libraries thought 
that collective bargaining would have a “posi- 
tive improvement” on current salaries. 
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sj 


A rather high percentage of each group 
thought that collective bargaining would pro- 
vide an improvement in premium pay for 
night or Sunday work (e.g. 42% of profes- 
sionals, 40% of subprofessionals, 39% of 
nonprofessionals in large public libraries). 





Areas of less optimism 


More than 60% of the academic, employees 
thought that collective bargaining would make 
“little difference” in pension plans. 

Of the professional librarians in large pub- 
lic libraries, 11% thought collective bargain- 
ing would improve the library image to the 
public; 39% thought it would have a negative 
effect; 42% thought it would make little 
difference; 8% did not reply to this question. 

Added comments included strong opinions 
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T. 


or govern collective bargaining by public em- 


ans and mentioned problems of professional ployees. Several states now have laws which 


ine 


There were no comments on state and mu- 
1 laws and regulations which determ 


nicipa 


tracts for libraries. Many of the 


comments were made by professional librari- 


. 


for and against collective bargaining and 
union con 


by 
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ing 


it and encourage collective bargain 


permi 


employees within a union framework. 
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— 
1. Type of Library Responding ACADEMIC 
2. No. of Staff Members 40 то 260 
3. Job Titles* 
profes- subprofes- попргоѓеѕ- 
sional sional sional 
4. Yrs. of work experience 1-40 vns. 0-40 vns. 0-29 vns. 
5. Yrs. employed in institution 1-40 vns. 3 Mo.-27 yrs. 3 МО.-29 vns. 
6. Position is considered: 210 94 220 
7. Educ'l. levels: Graduate L.S. 187 3 — 
Grad. degree in other 9 14 6 
Bachelors 11 46 51 
Some College 3 23 110 
High School — 8 53 
8. Had ever belonged 
toaunion: Yes 36 12 32 
No 172 81 187 
No answer 2 1 1 
9. Annual salary $6000-21,000 $3950-10,500  $2180-8000 
10. Hours in work week 35-40 32-40 35-37-40 
11. Belong to staff 
organization: Yes 180 69 
No 28 25 
No answer 2 — 
12. Staff Organization's princi- 
pal activity: Social 167 64 
Educational 34 15 
Liaison 75 31 
No answer 17 7 
13. If your library had 
a union would you 
probably: Belong to union 78 48 
Not belong to union 116 39 
No answer 16 7 











public employees. Several other state legisla- 
tures are currently drafting bills to permit col- 
lective bargaining by public employees. The 
lack of comment on the relation of such laws 
to the likelihood of library unions indicates 
the possibility that librarians may not be well 


*Job Titles of Persons Participating in Survey 


Professional: department head, administrative as- 
sistant, curator, director, coordinator, consultant, ac- 
quisitions librarian, intern, bibliographer, cataloger, 
archivist, public services librarian, medical librarian, 
Soe librarian, young adult librarian, children’s 


* Tibrarian, branch librarian, information specialist, local 


history librarian, dean, personnel librarian. 
Subprofessional: assistant librarian, clerk, typist, 
cataloger, audiovisual librarian, bookmobile librarian, 
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oriented regarding legislative considerations 
in their own states. 


—Mrs. Margaret P. Jones 
Project Chairman 
Staff Organizations Round Table 


book processor, subject specialist, senior library as- 
sistant, reference assistant, desk attendant, trainee, 
technical aide, serials librarian, secretary, computer 
librarian assistant to department head. 

Nonprofessional: secretary, clerk, branch librarian, 
business manager, administrative assistast, film clerk, 
overdue book agent, staff artist, division head, truck 
driver, switchboard operator, acquisitions aide, printer, 
bindery clerk, reserves supervisor, searcher, typist, as- 
sistant cataloger, bookmobile driver, lending librarian, 
page, instruction materials director. 
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here's more important wor 
ra librarian to do ina library 
nan copy library cards. _ 


Like helping people to use the library. We'll return them and the copies witl 
Or reading to children too young to read. five days, all for as low as 4%¢ a card. 
Or...but we don't have to tell you." - With Xerox, you'll save your time foi 
What we do have to tell you is that at more important things. . › 

эх we'll copy the cards for you. Whether . For further information, write to: Xer 


"re cards for branches of your library,for Corporation, Box 24, Dept. D13, Rocheste 
istrial libraries, or any other use you put · New York 14603. = EE 


олега io XEROX 


XEROX 15 A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF XEROX CORPORATION 


Send us the cards. 











Ir 


Mrs. Mary K. McCulloch? 
“Book catalogs save time for our patrons 





as well as the library staff. With sets 

at each branch and bookmobile, patrons 
can quickly learn what titles are avail- 
able in the county. This also applies to 
the public school libraries and the 
companies who maintain our catalogs. 

“Of course, book catalogs save time 
in answering telephone questions, pre- 
paring bibliographies on particular 
subjects, and making interlibrary loans. 
But the big advantage comes when you 
open a new branch. The card catalog 
is eliminated — and so are the time- 
consuming chores of card duplication, 
filing and withdrawals.” 

Mrs. McCulloch knows that time is 
money. So, before recommending a book 
catalog system to her board, she com- 
puted the true cost of card cataloging 
and compared it to the cost of the new 
system. Results showed that Fairfax 
County Public Library could enjoy the 
advantages of a book catalog system 
for very little money. 


1967 Volume 3 





Science Prose Lah prepared a boo 
can help you make a similar cost 


comparison. Titled, “The True Cost o 


Card Catalogs," it is available to 
librarians at no charge or obligation. 
Write for it today. 

*Mrs. McCulloch is director оў the 
Fairfax County Public Library in 
Virginia. A headquarters library, nine 
branch libraries, and three bookmobilé 
serve the county's 450,000 residents. 


I^ E. the 
B CS science press 


INCORPORATES 
300 West Chestnut Street 
Ephrata, Pa. 17522 
Phone: 717 / 733-7981 


SALES OFFICES: _ 
1411 K Street, N.W., Washington, D:C. 200 
Phone: 202 / 737-9494 

201 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 100 
Phone: 212/661-0786  . . 

119 Driftwood Street, Suite 12 

Marina Del Rey, Cal. 90291 

Phone: 213/392-5125 





















VA RECENT ADDITION ..- 











Some selected items from 


FAUTH GIFT 


National Library Week 
elebration 


Discover the 
Magic of 
Attractive, 
Colorful 
SIGNS 


made the | 


| Esther | 


SHOWCARD | 
WAY 


PARENTS & TEACHERS 


* SPANISH 

ж FRENCH 
GERMAN 
LANGUAGE RECORDS 


LABLE FOR. CHILDREN 
FIVE TO. SEVEN. _ 










PULITZER 
PRIZE WIN 












MYSTERIES 


Here is the “open sesame” to a new world of brilliant, first choice of hundreds of libraries throughout the land. 

clear, crisp posters, signs, markers, cards, visual aid А 

material, original copy for offset printing—as only ће Anybody can operate it. It is simple, fast and offers 

SHOWCARD MACHINE can do it. virtually unlimited possibilities. There is a SHOWCARD 
j MACHINE exactly suited to your needs. 

Its amazing what you can do with the economical 

SHOWCARD MACHINE. Its versatility has made it the Want to know more? Just write, phone or wire today. 







SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 


320 W. Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610 


Just a Few of the Many Libraries Profiting from SHOWCARD MACHINES 





Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 
Springdale Public Library, Springdale, Ark. Wayne County Library, Wayne, Mich. 
Pomona Library, Pomona, Calif. Dakota Scott Regional Library, West St. Paul, Minn. 
Edmonton Public Library, Edmonton, Alberta,Canada Free Public Library of East Orange, East Orange, N. J. 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. Maywood Public Library, Maywood, N. J. 
Wilmington Free Library, Wilmington, Del. Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Jacksonville Free Public Library, Jacksonville, Fla. Arthur A. Houghton Jr. Library, Corning, N. Y. 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. Levittown Public Library, Levittown, N. Y. 
Pine Mountain Regional Library, Manchester, Ga. Mid-York Library System, Rome, N. Y. 
State Library, Honolulu, Hawaii North Country Library System, Watertown, N. Y. 
Rockford Public Library, Rockford, III. Public Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, Cincinnati, O. 
East Chicago Public Library, East Chicago, Ind. Columbus Public Library, Columbus, O. 
Monroe County Public Library, Bloomington, Ind. Harrisburg Public Library, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Public Library of South Bend, South Bend, Ind. Free Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eisenhower Library, Baltimore, Md. McKissick Memorial Library, Columbia, S. C. 
ы Prince Georges Со. Memorial Library, Bladensburg, Md. Greenville County Library, Greenville, S. C. 

. *- Radcliffe College Library, Cambridge, Mass. Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 
Lynn Public Library, Lynn, Mass. North Central Regional Library, Wenatchee, Wash. 
Winchester Library, Winchester, Mass. Library Commission, Charleston, W. Va. 
Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. La Crosse Public Library, La Crosse, Wis. 
Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, Madison, Wis. 
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THE STARS, THE WARMTH, 
THE PLEASURE OF BORN FREE 


All reborn in 
“RING OF BRIGHT WATER" 
A motion picture 
for every family... 
everywhere! 


нЕ 


Suggested 


PF | For GENERAL 
rom the pages ge Audiences 
of the bestseller, 


PALOMAR PICTURES INTERNATIONAL PRESENTS 


“RING OF BRIGHT WATER” 


starring BILL TRAVERS * VIRGINIA MCKENNA 
Based on the book by GAVIN MAXWELL. Screenplay by JACK COUFFER and BILL TRAVERS 
Music by FRANK CORDELL • Executive Producer EDGAR J. SCHERICK 


Produced by JOSEPH STRICK Directed by JACK COUFFER - TECHNICOLOR 
DISTRIBUTED BY CINERAMA RELEASING CORPORATION 


FROM THE AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANIES, INC. 


Special showing for ALA Delegates during conference. 
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follow the leader... 


PUT ABINGDON'S NEW FALL 
CHILDREN'S BOOKS ON YOUR SHELVES 


RIP VAN WINKLE 

Elizabeth and Katherine Gant; illustrated by Frank Aloise. 
Dwarfs and thundering tenpins live again, retold in eye-catching 
verse and ear-catching melody. Ages 4-7. $3.50 


WE’RE OFF TO CATCH A DRAGON 

Ester Hauser Laurence; illustrated by Cornelia Brown. 
Another delight for young songsters, this book tells all you 
need to know about dragon taming. Ages 4-7. $3.25 





OLLIE, OLLIE 1 CAN SEE 
OXEN-FREE WHAT GOD DOES 
Martha Eads Ward; illus- Carolyn Muller Wolcott; 
ay aot тот trated by Ralph J. McDonald. illustrated by Margo Locke. 
ip van е What happens when Ollie's God can be seen in color, 
shiftless father is injured and his only friend dies? sound, love, truth and 
A story of humor and courage. Ages 9-14. $3.25 beauty. Ages 5-7. $2.50 
SEE THEM AT ABINGDON'S BOOTH NO. 209-211 ABINGDON PRESS 


Nashville - New York 
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WE SPECIALIZE IN YOUR LIBRARY'S NEEDS 


NATIONAL RECORD PLAN 


Brings You These Features 


* No minimum purchase requirements 


40% discount applicable on any amount LIST PRICE 


of records, 1, 10, 50, 100, 500, 1000... 


We back order for you, giving you the ON ALL RECORDS 


most complete service available 


We pay for all shipping expenses, all FOREIGN 6 DOMESTIC 


shipments are fully insured FROM 


All libraries, colleges and institutions on 
open account from very first order SCHWANN CATALOG 


Prompt service assures you of the fastest 
delivery 


Personnel of participating libraries enjoy LOWEST list price NRP PRICE 


same rates—no shipping charges. Order, 

however, must be prepaid. PRICES $ i ne 
FREE SCHWANN UPON REQUEST IN THE А $2.39 
Open Reel, 8-Track, and Cassette Tapes USA s 2235 
at lowest prices. я 52-19 


SEE US AT BOOTH 134 in Convention Hall at the ALA Conference in Atlantic City or 
Write: Mr. Dean, NATIONAL RECORD PLAN 28 West 25th St., N.Y. 10010 





WHEN YOU RE FACED WITH 


choosing from the hundreds of books of historical interest, isn't it 
comforting to know that someone has reprinted over 300 of the 
best 


BASIC REFERENCE BOOKS ON 
GENEALOGY -LOCAL HISTORY —HERALDRY 


BROWSE AT OUR BOOTH — 2620 — AT THE ALA CONFERENCE 


GENEALOGICAL REGIONAL 
PUBLISHING CO. PUBLISHING CO. 
521 ST. PAUL PLACE / BALTIMORE, MD. 21202 


Doing what we can to help you bridge the generation gaps 





SIGN-MAKER 


an ideal tool for preparing posters, signs, 
visual and training aids...in libraries, 
schools, colleges, churches, stores, shops. 













х 
VISIT US 


BOOTH 254 
ALA CONFERENCE 
JUNE 22, 29, 24, 25, 26 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
* 










"WORLD'S FOREMOST МАКЕН OF LETTERING GUIDES" 
WOOD-REGAN INSTRUMENT CO., NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 





Social Concern 


UNCERTAIN RESURRECTION: The Poor 
People's Washington Campaign Charles Fager 
Resurrection City. What was to have been Martin 
Luther King's most dramatic appeal to the con- 
science of the nation .. . an event later re-cast as 
a tribute to this great man... actually evolved as 
a synonym of confusion, animosity and frustra- 
tion. This in-depth, eye-witness report probes for 
reasons and understanding why the dismal fail- 
ure. Paper $1.45 

BLACK REFLECTIONS ON WHITE POWER 
Sterling Tucker 

A terrifying view of the white man's system by the 
Director of Field Services for the National Urban 
League. Cloth $3.95 

“, .. a clear statement of a very important—and 
growing — position which stands between the tra- 
ditional civil rights movement of a few years ago 
and a violent revolutionary stance . . . realistic and 
reasonable." —Charles V. Hamilton, Prof. of Polit- 
ical Science, Roosevelt University 

BLACK SELF-DETERMINATION: The Story of 
the Woodlawn Organization Arthur M. Brazier 
Formed to take advantage of organized 'people 
power,’ to bring that power to bear upon the prob- 
lems of the black ghetto, the author, President of 
the organization, tells of their confrontations 
between representatives of the black community 
and Senator McClellan's Sub-Committee in- 
vestigations. Rev. Brazier also brings to the 
book his Christian perspectives on Black Power. 
Cloth $4.50 





Literary Criticism 


‘Brazier... is conspicuous for his realistic, sophisti- 
cated grasp of the politics of power. Leadership of 
his quality is one of the most encouraging notes of 
hope in what seems to be а bleak national ѕсепе.''— 
Saul D. Alinsky 

CHRISTIAN LETTERS TO A 
POST-CHRISTIAN WORLD Dorothy Sayers 
These selected essays, edited by Roderick 
Jellema, reveal Miss Sayers as a trenchant and 
ofttimes witty apologist for Christian creeds as 
well as a social and literary critic. Included are 
essays from The Mind of the Maker, Unpopular 
Opinions, Creed or Chaos, plus the Pantheon 
Papers, reprinted for the first time from Punch 
magazine. Cloth $6.95, Paper $3.95 
CONTEMPORARY WRITERS IN 

CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVE 

A continuing Series edited by Roderick Jellema 
This highly popular new series provides a better 
understanding of a major author’s work as seen in 
Christian perspective. 17 studies already in print. 
Just published: MARIANNE MOORE; C. S. LEWIS; 
EVELYN WAUGH; and THE PYLON POETS. 
95c each. 

'*. . instructive, provocative and exciting.''—N.Y. 
Times 


At your 
bookseller's 


ae) 
WM. B. EERDMANS PUBLISHING CO. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 9-13 


THE KANSAS CITY HOP 
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HOW NOVIA SPRAINED HER ANKLE AT ALA 


AND FOUND HER FOOTING 


A Short Play by Shirley Olofson 


June 24, 1968, evening. 


The Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City. 


THE TIME: 


THE PLACE: 


A large and crowded ballroom. On one side 
a band plays. As the curtain rises a group of 
people enters. They are all dressed in dark 
clothes, and wear placards on their backs 
which say “OVERWORKED MULTIPLE-COMMIT- 
TEE MEMBERS.” Each carries what appears to 
be a heavy bag on his shoulder. As they form 
a circle and begin to march, each member 
reaches forward with one hand to pat the per- 
son in front of him on the back. In this man- 
ner they march around and around, singing 
sadly. 


Oh, oh, if only 
someone else 
would help. 

Oh, oh, why do 
we have to do 
all the work? 


OVERWORKED MEMBERS: 


NOVIA comes into the room. She is alone. 


She stands shyly inside the door watching. 
The OVERWORKED MEMBERS continue to 
march, lamenting. Another group enters. It is 
made up of ALA PRESIDENTS, PAST, PRESENT, 
and PLENTY-POTENTIAL. This group forms a 
circle around the OVERWORKED MEMBERS, and 
marches in the opposite direction. They chant. 


PRESIDENTS: We'd relieve you if we could, 

But we just can't find anyone 
good 

(That is, no one whose proven 
himself to our satisfaction) 

Willing to work for a piece of 
the action. 

To look any further would only 
confuse us, 

For despite your lament vou 
rarely refuse us. 


Most of the several hundred ALA MEMBERS 
in the room shout in time to the singing. 


ALA MEMBERS: We're willing! We're will- * 
ing! Choose us! Put us on a committee! Give 
us something to do! We're here! We're here! 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEE MEMBERS: (In 
ghostly, seeking, soul-tones) Whooo? Youuu? 
Whooo? 

ALA MEMBERS: We're Willing! Here we are! 


The PRESIDENTS put on ear muffs and con- 
tinue marching and chanting. The OVER- 
WORKED COMMITTEE MEMBERS seem to be 
running down; they march and sing more 
slowly. 

NOVIA ventures into the room. Suddenly she 
15 almost knocked over by a jubilant group 
called the EXECUTIVE BOARD, which carries the 
Figure on a high sedan chair. 


PS 


NOVIA: Who are you? Who are you car- 
rying? 

EXECUTIVE BOARD: Who are you? What have 
you ever done for ALA? 

NOVIA: But, this is my first conference. I 
don't understand what 1... 

EXECUTIVE BOARD: She doesn't know who we 
are. Well, that’s not our concern. 


They run off gaily. Every few steps they 
stop and cheer as they throw the Figure high 
in the air. NOVIA wanders through the room. 
Occasionally she stops to ask someone what 
she is supposed to do, but they all respond 
with sheep-like bleats. Novia follows their 
lead. A tall, THIN WOMAN, her mouth creased 
from constant pursing, and her stringy hair 
pulled back severly in a bun, seizes her. 


THIN WOMAN: Don’t you know better than 
to imitate your elders? 


NOVIA pulls away in terror and runs until 
she bumps into a MAN. She stops, out of 
breath. 


NOVIA: I’ve joined ALA, and I guess I 
should be here, but could you tell me what I 
am supposed to do now? 

MAN: You've joined ALA? My child, how 
foolish of you. (Bragging) Why I’ve been a 
librarian for twenty-some years, and I’ve 
never joined ALA, and I’ve never paid a 
conference registration fee either. 

ANOTHER MAN: But if you don’t join ALA, 
how can you get ahead? (To Novia) I use 
ALA to further my career, and there’s nothing 
more important than that. 


NOVIA is lifted up and carried off to the 
black bread and cheese table by a group on 
roller skates named CHAIRMEN. They are 
bound together loosely by red tape, chains, 
and cash boxes. She tries to question them, 


but is deposited at the table. As they speed off 
they call back to her. 


CHAIRMEN: We'd like to talk with you, but 
we're too busy pushing ahead. 


They all try to go in different directions 


and crash into the wall. NOVIA, more lost 
than ever, takes a slice of black bread and 
cheese and goes to stand unhappily in the cor- 
ner. 

A group, led by the THIN WOMAN and an 
ELDERLY MAN, passes by carrying picket signs 
that read “Save your Cutter Tables, Dewey 
will rise again.” Thinking that these may be 
the leaders of her profession, NOVIA trails 
along behind them, but is brought up short 
when a FORMER VERY IMPORTANT PERSON ap- 
pears in front of her. 


NOVIA: Sir, I wonder if you could tell me. 
lm new here, and I don’t understand what 
I’m supposed to do? 

FORMER VIP: (He grows taller and looms 
over her) Do? Why you're supposed to par- 
ticipate. 

Novia: Well, I want to, but everytime I try 
to join a group someone stops me. 

FORMER VIP: (Growing still taller) But 
don't you see? You're really too little to play 
with us. 


The FORMER VERY IMPORTANT PERSON con- 
tinues to grow, and NOVIA soon has nothing to 
look at but his shoe. She steps back to look up 
at his face, but in doing so she trips over his 
shoe lace. She falls, without spilling a drop of 
her black bread and cheese, and lies uncon- 
scious on the floor. Her ankle begins to swell, 
and a crowd gathers around her. T he MAN 
who has never paid a conference registration 
fee picks up her black bread and cheese and 
consumes it. 


FIRST ALA MEMBER: Who is she? 

SECOND ALA MEMBER: She must be a JMRT 
member, look at her ankle; they’re all handi- 
capped. 


A medical librarian modestly tears a strip 
from her slip and binds Novta’s ankle, amid 
protests that she is practicing without a li. 
cense. Startled at hearing their name men- 
tioned, a group of JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND 
TABLE MEMBERS, identified by the red stickers 
on their nametags, come over and carry NOVIA 
to a chair near the table of black bread and 
cheese. NOVIA remains unconscious while they 


talk. 


A woman walks up to the group. She is 
about forty years old, wears a mildly psyche- 
delic dress, and has a figure that is straight up 
and down, like a hairpin. 


WOMAN: 
Members, 

JMRT MEMBERS: (Polite Silence) 

WOMAN: ] was a member of JMRT once, in 
fact, I was a charter member. 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE: 
Whooo? Youuu? Whooo? 

JMRT MEMBER: Really? Let me see, JMRT 
started in 1931. (She does some figuring on 
the back of her conference packet.) Hmm. 
Why, you're either almost 60 years old, or 
you were a child librarian. 


Well, here are our little Junior 


(Floating by) 


The woman leaves rapidly. 


JMRT MEMBER: That's the fifth “charter 
member” I’ve run into today, but see that gen- 
tleman over there? He really was in the first 
JMRT group. 

ANOTHER JMRT MEMBER: (Looks) Yes, 
that's him. (To the others) Back in 1930, the 
ALA Membership Committee discovered that 
young librarians didn't want to join because 
when they did they were usually ignored . . . 

THIRD JMRT MEMBER: They were ignored, 
what about us? 


NOVIA stirs and groans, then falls back into 
unconsciousness, 

ANOTHER JMRT MEMBER: Well, as I was 
saying, they felt ignored . . , 


A POET, wearing early Nineteenth Century 
clothing, with a flowing bow tied at his neck, 
turns to them and declaims. 


POET: I wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and 
hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host... 


BYSTANDER: He's either daffy, ог... А 

ELDERLY MAN: (He has lost his picket sign) 
Humph! Too much black bread and cheese if 
you ask me. 


One JMRT MEMBER, a specialist in Roman- 
tic Poetry, goes over to talk with the POET. 
The others turn their attention back to the 
speaker. 


ANOTHER JMRT MEMBER: Well, again, as I 
was saying, the new librarians felt ignored, 
and back then ALA was concerned enough 
about the problem that at the request of the 
potential members they set up the Round 
Table. 


The GENTLEMAN who has been identified as 
a charter member walks by. He notices the 
JMRT MEMBERS. 


GENTLEMAN: (He smiles warmly) Hello 
there. When I was a member of JMRT we 
thought up Library Literature. Have you folks 
come up with any good ideas lately ? 

JMRT MEMBER: I didn't know that JMRT 
thought up Library Literature. I thought it 
was a supplement to Cannon’s Bibliography of 
Library Economy, and that ALA invited you 
to do it. Did you really think it up all by 
yourselves? 

ANOTHER JMRT MEMBER: Ignore her. She's 
thirsty. 


He brings her some black bread and cheese. 


GENTLEMAN: (Without rancor) Well, 
whoever thought it up, we did the work, and 
it was hard work too. Lucille Morsch was the 
editor. and Foster Mohrhardt and a lot of 
other people who are prominent now worked 
on it with her. 


NOVIA begins to wake up. She looks around 
fearfully. 


NOVIA: Where am I? 
JMRT MEMBER:  (Whispering) 
among friends. 


You’re 


The JMRT MEMBERS gather around her con- 
spiratorily. 


NOVIA: I had a terrible nightmare. I 
dreamed that I’d joined an organization, and 
I wanted so much to help and participate, but 
I couldn2t even begin to understand what it 


was all about. I kept trying to join in, but no 
one would pay any attention to me. I kept 
trying to find out where to start, but nothing 
anyone said made any sense... 

JMRT MEMBER: She's among friends al- 
right. 


The JMRT MEMBERS elevate her foot and try 
to make her more comfortable. They pull 
JMRT literature out of their pockets. 


JMRT MEMBER: Don't worry about your 
ankle. We're the Junior Members Round 
Table members, and we're all hobbled here. 

NOVIA: I see, or rather, I don’t see. I’m still 
rather confused. What do you do? 


The JMRT MEMBERS look at each other glas- 
sy-eyed. Off stage a CHORUS chants. 


CHORUS: (Mechanically) 

The purpose of this organization 
shall be, 

To help the individual member to 
orient himself, 

In this his profession. 

And to encourage his membership 
and participation 

In its organizations, 
state, and local. 

To promote a greater feeling of re- 
sponsibility 

For the development of library 
service and librarianship, and 

To assist actively in the recruit- 
ment of 

Qualified persons for the profes- 
sion. 


national, 


Two JMRT MEMBERS, caught up by the 
CHORUS, dance off. The 1968-69 JMRT CHAIR- 
MAN enters. The cHorus hums a fanfare. 
Above the humming, two voices from the 
CHORUS chant. 


voices: (Mechanically) 
Eric Moon, editor of the Library 
Journal, 
Found these objectives to be 
At once nebulous and dull. 
He felt that those who set up the or- 
ganization 


May have had an undeclared ob- 
jective; 

That they hoped that the Round 
Table might 

Reveal the future leaders of ALA. 

He says that they have been disap- 
pointed. 


GENTLEMAN: Some of my group became 
leaders, but ALA was smaller then. 


The OVERWORKED MULTIPLE-COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS march by, singing their lament. 
Their bags seem heavier now, and they are 
bent with the weight. 


NOVIA: There was a man in my dream... 














JMRT MEMBER: (Gently) It wasn’t a dream. 

NOVIA: (Shudders) Well, he said that ALA 
was just for advancing his career, and ALA 
seems so full of in-groups. Is JMRT an in- 
group too? Is advancement all its officers care 
about? 

JMRT MEMBER: People say a lot of things. 
Moon quoted a librarian who said that no- 
body over fourteen should want to belong to a 
group labelled Junior anything. 

CHORUS: A rose is a rose is a rose. Would 
à rose by any other name Smell as 
sweet? 


JMRT MEMBER: You'd think people would 
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want us to be ambitious. 

JMRT CHAIRMAN: (To Novia) You're work- 
ing at your first professional job now, aren’t 
you? 

NOVIA nods. 

JMRT CHAIRMAN: And don’t you hope that 
if you do a good job, you'll be promoted to 
one with greater responsibility ? 

NOVIA nods and sips ruefully at her black 
bread. 

JMRT CHAIRMAN: Is there anything wrong 
with that? 

NOVIA shakes her head. 

ANOTHER JMRT OFFICER: That's the way we 
feel. We want to do a good job for JMRT, 


and we're learning a lot working within ALA. 





JMRT CHAIRMAN: We just wish that JMRT 
had more voice in ALA. 


PRESIDENTS: (Interrupting) 

We'd appoint someone new, if 
only we could, 

But the ones we have are tried 
and true, 

And how can we know if you'd 
be good, 

When we don't know a thing 
about you. 

You'll see the difficulty of our 
situation, f 

When you find yourselves in 
our position. 


novia: (Alarmed) They're back! 

JMRT MEMBER: It’s alright. They'll move on 
in a minute. 

novia: When I was waking up, I thought 
that I heard someone saying that ALA created 
JMRT, and that it was active at first. What 
happened? 

JMRT MEMBER: It was active at the begin- 
ning. During the 30's many members were ap- 
pointed to ALA committees. 

ANOTHER JMRT MEMBER: Some even partic- 
ipated in conference programs. 


The room darkens. The lament of the NOMI- 
NATING COMMITTEE MEMBERS make the band 
sound cacaphonous. Now a deep VOICE from 
CHORUS is heard. 


voice: Then the wars began. 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE MEMBERS: Whooo? 
Youuu? Whooo? 

vorcE: Many potential members were lost. 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE MEMBERS: Whooo? 
Youuu? Whooo? 

voice: JMRT had barely enough members 
to elect officers. 

JMRT MEMBER: ALA began to forget about 
us. 


The ELDERLY MAN has been listening. 


ELDERLY MAN: (Disgustedly) Some people 
think they should have everything just handed 
to them. They think that if they've been to 
war they shouldn't have to work for anything. 


The THIN WOMAN overhears the ELDERLY 
MAN and looks at him with maidenly interest. 
The JMRT MEMBERS are embarrassed by the 
irrelevance of his comment. One giggles 
shrilly. The ELDERLY MAN moves away from 
the THIN WOMAN, but hovers near the JMRT 
MEMBERS. 


JMRT MEMBER: (Brightly) Well, ALA be 
hanged. JMRT’s membership is increasing, 
and so are our activities. 

ANOTHER JMRT MEMBER: This year’s pro- 
` gram is the best I can remember. 


JMRT MEMBERS cheer. The JMRT CHAIRMAN 


aaa 


smiles modestly. 


novia: But, I still don’t understand what 
you do? 

JMRT CHAIRMAN: One of our problems is 
that we have very few strong state affiliates. 
Those we have maintain active programs all 
year long, but most people join JMRT at the 
annual conference, and if they aren't put on a 
committee JMRT is just a once-a-year thing 
for them. 


The band begins to play a tune from “Pa- 
jama Game,” and the CHORUS sings. 


снокиз: It’s just a ONCE-a-year thing, 
ONCE-a-year thing .. . 


The various groups stop their laments and 
glare angrily in the direction of the hidden 
CHORUS. There is shouting and pushing and 
some are seen donning blue helmets and gas 
masks. The cuorus, subdued, chants. 


cHoRUs: (Very soberly) 

As a part of their program to help 
orient new librarians to their 
profession, 

JMRT invites the recent past pres- 
ident of ALA to speak at an ori- 
entation session. 

Everyone sits at a round table, and 
each table has an experienced 
ALA member 

To answer questions, and help the 
new members off to a good start. 


JMRT MEMBER: They never tell you about 
JMRT in Library School. I almost didn’t 
come to my first conference, because I 
thought I wouldn’t know anyone, and I didn’t, 
until after the orientation session. 


снокоѕ: Following the orientation this year 
JMRT and the Library Education 

Division 
Sponsored a program on doctoral 

studies. 


WOMAN JMRT MEMBER: Except that all the 
speakers pictured the ideal doctoral candidate 
in trousers. 
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All the women nod in agreement, and all 
the men look irritated. 


CHORUS: The Junior Members Round Table 
program 
Also includes a business meeting 
and a 
Variety of social occasions. 


JMRT MEMBER: Fine, we're involved in 
JMRT here, but what about ALA? Don't they 
want us? Can't we help? Our counterparts in 
England are represented on the important 
committees. 

ANOTHER JMRT MEMBER: Some are even on 
the Council. 


At the mention of the Council lights come 
up on a balcony above the ballroom. The 
THIN WOMAN moves closer to the ELDERLY 
MAN. 


ELDERLY MAN: (To the Thin Woman) Look 
at them. A bunch of Hippies. They don't real- 
ize that you have to wait to be called by those 
above you. That's what's so glorious about it, 
to work, and to know that they are judging 
you, and to wait to be chosen. I’ve been wait- 
ing for 40 years now, and they think that they 
can be chosen just like that. (He snaps his fin- 
gers.) 

THIN WOMAN: If they'd spend more time 
filing their cards and less time dreaming . . . 

ELDERLY MAN: Yes, if they'd look to their 
own business. Them and their Hippie ways. 


They walk off in disgust. The GENTLEMAN 
has remained near the IMRT MEMBERS. He no- 
tices their growing discontent and turns to 
them again. 


GENTLEMAN: You have to remember that 
there are very few committee jobs, when you 
consider the size of the Association. 

JMRT MEMBER: But if some people didn’t 
serve on sO many committees, more of us 
would have a chance. 

GENTLEMAN: Even so, it’s not enough for 
ALA that you be willing, or even able. You 
have to work in your state organization . . . 

CHORUS: And prove yourselves. 

GENTLEMAN: And you have to work in your 


regional organization... 

CHORUS: And prove yourselves. 

GENTLEMAN: And attend the national meet- 
ings... 

CHORUS: And prove yourselves. 

The ELDERLY MAN returns. 

ELDERLY MAN: (Pleading) But to whom? 
To whom? 

NOMINATING 
Whooo? Youuu? 

ELDERLY MAN: I’ve worked so hard for 
forty years. l'm beginning to wonder if there 
really is anyone up there. 

The lights on the balcony go up higher. 

NOVIA: Those people who are carrying the 
Figure, they said something about proving. 
They said “What have you ever done for 
ALA?” 

JMRT MEMBER: Every year the past presi- 
dents tell us to prove ourselves, but it's not 
that easy. 

ANOTHER JMRT MEMBER: I’ve worked in 
my state association for two years, but I’m an 
academic librarian, and it's run by the public 
librarians. They won't give me a chance. 

THIRD JMRT MEMBER: The people who run 
my regional association won't speak to anyone 
under forty. 


COMMITTEE: (Surprised) 


A HIPPIE stops by. 
HIPPIE: How unfair. 


Several members speak out in agreement 
with the THIRD JMRT MEMBER: the words 
“power structure,” and “establishment,” are 
heard above the din. The stage lights dim, and 
red spotlights focus on the JMRT MEMBERS 
and on the various groups, which still mill 
through the crowd, calling and lamenting. A 
group of ALA MEMBERS pass by, singing 
hoarsely, and with less hope. 


ALA MEMBERS: Here we are! Here we are! 
Choose us! Choose us! We'll help! 


The ELDERLY MAN and several JMRT MEM- 
BERS decide with the HIPPIE that participation 
in the demonstration is preferable to discus- 
sion and join the ALA MEMBERS. A PROFES- ` 
SOR OF LIBRARY SCIENCE, and former library 
administrator, joins the group by the table. 


JMRT MEMBER: Hello. You're just the man 
we need. You're on a committee. How did you 
do it? 

PROFESSOR: Well, I really don't know. Hav- 
ing a PhD may have helped, or being an ad- 
ministrator, but I think it was probably be- 
cause | was in the Army with the former 
chairman, and we used to drink beer together. 

Novia: It would make me very happy to 
think I could rise in ALA by drinking beer. 

JMRT MEMBER: I thought that was how you 
came to fall and sprain your ankle. 

NOVIA: (As if insulted) Not at all, it was 
black bread and cheese, and that big fellow's 
shoe lace. 


Some of the JMRT MEMBERS return from 
the demonstration. They are angry and tired. 
Someone suggests a more violent demonstra- 
tion. The GENTLEMAN steps in. 


GENTLEMAN: I know you're upset. You've 
proven yourselves time and again. You prove 
yourselves just by paying to come here. 
You've been proving yourselves all your lives. 
It was different when I was young. Every- 
thing's so big now, and you're frustrated. It's 
no wonder you have a hard time fathoming 
the Association. 
CHORUS: (Soberly) The young people are 
frustrated. 
ALA MEMBERS: So are we. 
JMRT MEMBERS: Yes. Yes. 
CHORUS: They want to help out, but they 
can't get in. 
ALA MEMBERS: So do we. 
JMRT MEMBERS: Yes. Yes. 
CHORUS: They're in an organization that 
they can't fathom. 
ALA MEMBERS: So are we. 
JMRT MEMBERS: Yes. Yes. 
FORMER VIP: (From a lofty height) If you 
will just put your complaints in writing and 
send them to five committees selected at ran- 
dom from the November issue of the ALA 
Bulletin, making sure only that none of them 
is your first choice . . 
.  JMRT CHAIRMAN: (Interrupting) One com- 

mittee we wrote to last year didn't even an- 
swer, and the others might just as well not 
have. . 
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PRESIDENTS: The ones we have are tried and 

true 

And we don't know a thing 
about you. 

We'd like to help you if we 
could, 

But we don't know if you'd be 
good. 

You'll see the difficulty of our 
situation 

When you find yourselves in 
our position. 


NOVIA kicks the FORMER VERY IMPORTANT 
PERSON's shoe with her bad foot and falls 
back in agony. The band is still there, but the 
musicians are not playing. The OVERWORKED 
MULTIPLE-COMMITTEE MEMBERS are huddled 
in a corner, their bags are filled to bursting, 
and they are bent to the floor with the weight. 
Their lament is barely audible. The PRESI- 
DENTS walk over to them, but turn away with- 
out speaking; they look tired and self-con- 
scious. The ALA MEMBERS ignore them, and 
they gather to themselves in a corner. The 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE MEMBERS still wan- 
der aimlessly, calling “Whooo? Youuu? 
Whooo?” The JMRT MEMBERS look older and 
have bitter lines around their mouths. Their 
enthusiasm has been replaced by frustration. 
The ballroom is bleak and silent, except for 
complaints, bickering, and the OVERWORKED 
MULTIPLE-COMMITTEE MEMBER’s lament, which 
sounds more sincere in the quiet, dim, room. 

The ELDERLY MAN, exhausted and a little 
sheepish from his participation in the demon- 
stration, is led back to the table by the HIP- 
PIE, who hands him some black bread and 
cheese. 


ELDERLY MAN: (Apologetically) I shouldn’t 
have done that. It showed a lack of faith. ( Hesi- 
tates, and then says uncertainly) If only I knew 
that they were really up there. 


The spotlights turn to the balcony. There, 
in long robes, stands the counciL. The EL- 
DERLY MAN grows pale and leans on the HIP- 
PIE who guides him to a chair. Suddenly he 
grabs one of the HIPPIEs flowers and tries to 
throw it to the balcony. It misses, but falls at 
the feet of the THIN WoMAN, who blushes and 
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weaves it into her bun. At the same time all 
the groups begin to shout their laments. The 
COUNCIL MEMBERS raise their hands for silence 
and stand with their arms outstretched. 


COUNCIL MEMBERS: Don't worry, don't wor- 


ry. 

We will take care of 
everything. 

Don’t worry, don’t wor- 
ry, 

We will work hard for 
you. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE MEMBERS: Whooo? 
Youuu? Whooo? 


CHORUS: Don’t worry, don’t worry, 
They will work hard for you. 


At this the THIN WOMAN moves closer to 
the ELDERLY MAN. Tentatively he reaches for 
her hand, and joyfully they waltz as the band 
starts to play again. 


JMRT MEMBER: (Calling up to the Council) 
But we want to work hard for you, and for us, 


and for the Association. Can’t you show us 
how? 


The lights go out on the balcony. The over- 
WORKED MULTIPLE-COMMITTEE MEMBERS rouse 
themselves and move toward the table. VOICES 
are heard above their lament, which now 
sounds very real. 


ONE VOICE: (To the JMRT Members) I 
don’t know why you bother. It isn’t what you 
think. Most committee assignments are just 
busywork anyway. 


The OVERWORKED MULTIPLE-COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS group begins to fall apart. The 
lights come up slightly on stage. 

ANOTHER VOICE: I don’t know why we 
bother. (Stops and muses) Oh, some commit- 


tees do accomplish something, I’m sure, Биё. . 
( Drifts off in revery) 


Cartoons by 
Ray Collins, 
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THIRD VOICE: Гуе yet to be on one of those. 
I don’t know why J bother. Maybe if we only 
worked on one committee at a time, we could 
accomplish something. 


The OVERWORKED MULTIPLE-COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS, dazed, drop their bags, and begin 
to look around them. They start to smile, and 
find that they are able to stand up straight. 
Soon they join in the dancing. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE MEMBERS: (Ad- 
dressing the room-at-large. Their voices are 


quick with excitement and interest) Who? 
You? You? 


The lights come up higher. People are get- 
ting excited; they are talking and calling back 
and forth. The music is louder and faster. 


ALA MEMBERS: Yes. Us. Us. 
Here we are, 


We'll help, we'll help. 


The NOMINATING COMMITTEE MEMBERS 
choose partners from among the ALA MEM- 
BERS and waltz out onto the dance floor. 


Novia: Here we are. Left out again. Will we 
ever find our way? 

JMRT MEMBER: (Who is also a Geography 
Librarian) We've been lost for years. The 
roadmaps are obscure, and they don't mention 
the deadends and pitfalls. 

ANOTHER JMRT MEMBER: But by banding 
together we hope we can learn the ways of 
these strange people and leave a clearer path 
for those who follow. 





Shirley Olofson is in- 
formation specialist 
in the Development 
Services Information | 
Analysis Center at | 
the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 











The JMRT MEMBERS join hands and skip in 
a ring around the dancers. Suddenly the PRES- 
IDENTS, PAST, PRESENT, and PLENTY-POTENTIAL, 
reappear and form a circle around them, fac- 
ing the JMRT MEMBERS. 


PRESIDENTS: It occurred to us that some of 
you might like to serve on our committees in 
an observing and training capacity. 


On the balcony the CoUNCIL sets off sky 
rockets before rushing down to join the danc- 


ing. 


JMRT MEMBER: Maybe we could set up a 
National Committee Registry . . . 

ANOTHER JMRT MEMBER: Like an employ- 
ment service... 

THIRD JMRT MEMBER: And people who 
want to participate could list their interests 
and qualifications . . 


PRESIDENTS: And we'd have a way to know 
about you, 
And not just the ones who are 
tried and true. 


The PRESIDENTS throw down their ear muffs 
and dance with the JMRT MEMBERS. The 
EXECUTIVE BOARD, in its headlong rush to join 
the festivities, trips over a pile of red tape, 
picket signs, cash boxes, and other parapher- 
nalia discarded by the various groups, and the 
Figure is thrown high in the air. It lands on 
its feet and begins twirling wildly in the mid- 
dle of the ecstatic throng. NOVIA and the HIP- 
PIE have remained sitting by the table. 


NOVIA: I never did find out who that is. 

HIPPIE: Oh, it's just the Figure that the Ex- 
ecutive Board carries around all the time. You 
might say, it's their Thing. 


The whole room is filled with light, music, 
and laughter. All the groups have joined in 
the dancing, and the groups can no longer be 
distinguished. All are now ALA MEMBERS. 
NoviA, who is no longer handicapped in this 
strange, new, world, tears the bandage from 
her ankle, grabs a slice of black bread and 
cheese, and dances off with the HIPPIE as the 
curtain falls. ү] 
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Join us in celebrating the 


50th Anniversary of 
Maemillan Children’s Books 


ideni Po 
tan 8 


Q 
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and accept our gift 
га: 50th Anniversary Souvenir 


Booth 714 to Booth 723 


You are cordially invited to tour 
our display of Complete Library Services 
and to take coffee with us 


COLLIER-MACMILLAN LIBRARY SERVICES | 


OFFERS YOU MORE 
TO SERVE YOU 
BETTER 


MORE ВООК5—5,000,000 books stocked in our four 
strategically located warehouses. 


MORE TITLES—120,000 titles now in stock (to be 
expanded to 200,000). 


MORE COMPLETE FIRST SHIPMENT SERVICE— 


up to 80% of most orders filled in first shipment. 


MORE THAN 45,000 TITLES, K-12, AVAILABLE 
COMPLETELY CATALOGED AND PROCESSED AT 
ONLY 60¢ ADDITIONAL PER BOOK, 

(soon to be 60,000 titles). 


MORE SPECIAL SERVICES—four new services now 
introduced substantially expand 
service to libraries. 
Baker & Taylor’s four regional warehouses each carry 
LARG EST STOCK upwards of 120,000 titles from nearly 1,500 publishers. 
In all, more than 5,000,000 books are stocked by 
ОЕ iz [eT e], < IN TH E Baker & Taylor assuring the most complete and fastest fi 
shipment service in the book wholesaling field. In additio 
Baker & Taylor will supply any book in print distributed 


WHOLESALING FIELD с: and technicai tnes. "0 2708 


STERN DIVISION: SOMERVILLE, NEW JERSEY 08876 MIDWEST AND SOUTHERN DIVISION: MOMENCE, ILLINOIS 60954 
Telephone: 815-472-2444 Chicago Tel.: 312-346-4074 





















BRTRB (Baker & Taylor's Automated Buying) 


is a newly-developed computerized book order- 
ing system for libraries. It will enable librarians to 
automate any or all of a library's book ordering 
operations—from book acquisition through fund 
accounting and budget control. The system will 
free librarians from repetitive details, allowing 
more time for creative library activities. It is avail- 
able to Baker & Taylor customers free of system 
design and programming costs. 


NEW BOOKS PREVIEW 
BULLETIN will bring librarians advance 


notice of outstanding new adult and children's 
books and the opportunity to order them prior to 
publication. Baker & Taylor's professional library 
staff selects titles based on advance information 
from publishers and on advance copies of books. 
This timely service presents authoritative pre- 
views of books at least a month before publica- 
tion. It assures the fastest, most efficient new 
books service possible. All books offered through 
this service will be available fully cataloged and 
processed, ready for shelving. 


UNIVERSITY AND 
COLLEGE LIBRARY 
NEW-BOOK SERVICE › an auto- 


matic, on approval, new book standing order pro- 





These new programs supplement the many 
other wholesale book distribution services offered 
by The Baker & Taylor Co. 

To aid librarians in book selection, Baker & 
Taylor provides Elementary and Secondary School 
catalogs on request. These valuable, up-to-date 
books are prepared by committees of prominent 
librarians, headed by Dorothy A. McGinniss of 
Syracuse University. 

Pre-binding of books is available from 
Baker & Taylor on special order at your regular 
díscount plus binding charge. Binding is Class 
"A" per ALA specifications. 

For the third year, Baker & Taylor is spon- 
Soring the New Books Presentation and Exhibit. 
Librarians from across the country can preview 
the new and important adult, young adult, chil- 
dren's and reference books for late summer and 
fall from leading publishers. The program is 
scheduled for New York City, August 4-6. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 46 


OLDEST AND LARGEST BOOK WHOLESALER IN THE U.S. % 


WESTERN DIVISION: RENO, NEVADA 89502 


_ THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. ANNOUNCES FOUR NEW SERVICE PROGRAM 


gram expressly designed to meet the needs of 
academic libraries for new books in a wide range 
of subject areas. Through a computerized match- 
ing system, academic libraries receive benefits of 
quick shipment that a standing order plan brings 
as well as selectivity of new titles based on pre- 
determined profiles (established by selectec col- 
lection analysis Coordinates) of book requirements 
prepared by individual libraries. The program is 
supported by screening and selection by Baker & 
Taylor's professional library staff. Baker & Taylor 
also offers the largest stock of scholarly, Univer- 
sity Press and trade titles available from any one 
source, assuring the fastest, most complete ship- 
ment of backlist and replacement titles. 


NEW BOOKS 
INSPECTION CENTERS provide 


an opportunity for librarians to personally exam- 
ine up to 8,000 new and important adult, ycung 
adult, children's and reference books of all pub- 
lishers. Baker & Taylor has established three 
New Books Inspection Centers—in Los Angeles 
(5820 Wilshire Blvd.), Houston (1701 West Gray 
Street) and the Boston area—Watertown, Mass. 
(372 Main Street). The Centers represent anather 
important tool for librarians in their selecticn of 
new books. 


For further information on any Baker & Taylor servise, or for 
information on your specific library needs, please complete and 


mail the coupon below: 


Mr. James L. Thompson 
Marketing Director 
The Baker & Taylor Co., Somerville, N.J. 08876 


& Taylor services:. 
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UNDED 
INTERSTATE LIBRARY SERVICE CO. (A subsidiary) 


If you plan to attend the Atlantic City ALA Convention, we would 
welcome your visit to our booths (7552, 554, 452, 455). 
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INTRODUCING 
THE SPOKEN ARTS 

CASSETTE LIBRARY FOR 
YOUNG LISTENERS 


Here is a complete library of superb literature brought 
to life for the young listener — a gateway to the wonderland 
of words. The cassette is a magic little box. It snaps into 
place in a second . . . plays for ир to one half hour... and 
snaps out. No rewinding! 


The Spoken Arts Cassette Library for Young Listeners con- 
tains fifty selections related to the language arts curriculum 
for the elementary grades. 


Each Spoken Arts cassette is $5.95. But if you purchase 
the complete Spoken Arts Cassette Library for Young Lis- 
teners, you save $22.50 on the package. And the library 
comes in a handsome handy storage file — at no extra 
charge to you. Cassette Library — Complete $275. 


Every selection in the cassette library measures up to the 
high standards for content and performance and technical 
excellence on which the reputation of Spoken Arts rests 
as the foremost producer of educational materials. 
That makes The Spoken Arts Cassette Library for Young 
Listeners first in education and education's first. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
„ът ә spoken arts, inc. 


— 59 Locust Avenue Dept. ALA-6 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 10801 





Now, a ten-volume series 
of bibliographies 


SPEEDS ACCESS TO ALL 
SIGNIFICANT PUBLISHED 
LITERATURE IN THE 
POLITICAL AND 
BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


Available for immediate delivery is the 
Universal Reference System Political 
Science Series,a 10-volume compilation of 
deeply-indexed books, papers, articles 
and documents published in the political, 
social and behavioral sciences. 

Compiled by professional political scien- 
tists, and computer-processed into 
organized format, the URS provides the 
professional political scientist, adminis- 
trative management, the political psy- 
chologist, the jurist, author, ecologist, 
humanist and student with ultrafast, 
multifaceted access to substantive pub- 
lished literature in their fields. 


The Universal Reference System is easy 
to use, and reduces literature search time 
from hours or days to just minutes. The 
search is more fruitful, and brings to the 
researcher's attention many more sig- 
nificant works than would ordinarily be 
uncovered under any other type of or- 
ganized literature search. Moreover, the 
researcher can quickly assess the rele- 
vance of any piece of literature because 
each reference includes a clear, concise 
summary of the document in question. 


The ten-volume basic library is available for immediate 
delivery and covers the following political and be- 
havioral science subfields: 


I International Affairs 
II Legislative Process, 
Representation and 
Decision Making 
ПІ Bibliography of 
Bibliographies in Political 
Science, Government 
and Public Policy 
IV Administrative 
Management: Public and 
Private Bureaucracy 
V Current Events and 
Problems of Modern 
Society 


VI Public Opinion, Mass 
Behavior and Political 
Psychology 


VII Law, Jurisprudence and 
Judicial Process 


VIII Economic Regulation, 
Business and Government 


IX Public Policy and the 
Management of Science 


X Comparative Government 
and Cultures 


Each volume (referred to as a CODEX) contains ap- 
proximately 1,200 81⁄2 x 11 inch pages and cites between 
2,000-4,000 books, articles, papers and documents. 
Covered in the library are the books of about 2,400 
publishers throughout the world. Each CODEX includes 
a list of periodicals cited in that volume. CODEXES 
are attractively bound in gold-stamped brown and green 
buckram. 


Price of the complete library is $550. 





Each year, three newsprint supplements—each covering 
all ten political science subfields with a single alpha- 
betical Index—will alert scholar, researcher, student 
and professional political scientist to the most recent 
literature and current research activities in relevant 
categories. Each quarterly supplement cumulates the 
material in the preceding quarterly(s). The yearend 
quarterly cumulates the entire year's material which 
will cover—in addition to books, articles and papers— 
about 700 journals screened for material in all ten 
political science subfields. The fourth quarterly wil! be 
published in two bound volumes. In keeping with good 
encyclopedic practice, these will be easily differentiated 
from the basic library by the use of reverse color in 
their bindings. 

Price for the cumulative quarterlies and the year-end 
pair of bound volumes is $250. 


cumulative 
* quarterly 
3 supplements 
N supplements 2 
Y for 1967 
b and 1968 


Bound annual supplements for 1967 and 1968 cumul.te 
the deeply-indexed annotations of all the significant 
journal articles and books published during these years. 
Two bound volumes—alphabetically indexed to em- 
brace all ten subfields—contain the literary reference 
output for each year, and are distinguished from the 
basic library by reverse color in their bindings. 


Price for the two 2-volume sets is $200. 








To order your copies of the Universal Reference System 
Political Science Series... 


The ten-volume basic library ......... $550 

The ten cumulative quarterly 

süpplemenis ..... о. i53 rta e cen $250 

Bound annual supplements for 1967 

and 1088... EE ML LA $200 Comple:e 


Make check payable to Universal Reference System and 
send to Universal Reference System, 32 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540. 


PRINCETON INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 


2  Thebest thing to happen 
: cases m years: colorful, molded plastic. 


са а Е Я case that almost never 
‚ . because it's plastic. Rugged, one- 
ded polyp n won't crack, fray or 


ng distinctive appearance to 
 Pressure-sensitive labels 


State color: Red, Tan, Green, Black, Blue or Gold. 
Minimum order: 6 of one color in one size. tong 
Prices in ye 
quantities of: 6 12 36 7205 
Large size: 7275" high, 9%” deep, 474” wide _ 
42-560 $1.30ea. $1.25 ea. $1.20ea. $1.10 Фа 


Small size: 9/2" high, 7%” deep, AM jS 


42-56 1. 
i 





Фош "e cordially tute 
TO JOIN US AT 
THE HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON 


BOOTHS 607, 609 AND 611 
AT THE ALA CONVENTION. 


ANN DURELL, MIMI KAYDEN, ALICE MILLER, 
ERNEST GOLDSTEIN AND WILLIAM MAHER 
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STRONG 


on Service, Savings 
and Selections 






Buying records and tapes by mail from Chesterfield —the world’s 
largest exclusive mail order distributor — gives you these advantages: 


SAVE 


SAVE 
SAVE 


WIDEST 
SELECTION 
FAST 
SERVICE 


GET WHAT 
YOU ORDER 


Name 
Organization 
Address 
City & State 


diva nes pm panum occum oer Bre sms am 


Chesterfield MUSIC SHOPS, INC. 12 Warren St., New York, N.Y. 10007 


Please send current 32-page Educational Bulletin which catalogs a variety of records 
available for schools and libraries...and Free Schwann LP Catalog. | understand 
1 am under no obligation whatsoever! 


You have discounts (up to 6096) year round. No wild claims, 
no tricky deals. 


You pay no membership fee. 


You pay no "extra" packing charges because Chesterfield pays the 
postage on your order no matter how much it is. 


You have unlimited selection from ALL labels, without exception — 
mono or stereo. 


Your orders are handled at once. You don't wait weeks for your 
records or tapes. 


You receive what you order — not substitutions or excuses. 


STAFF PERSON- 
NEL: You can 
receive 30% dis- 
count or more 
on your per- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
(NOTE FOR | 
| 

і 

| 
ZipCode. . . ѕопа! order.) | 
| 
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Bookplates for Literacy 


Over seven hundred million adults in the 
world are illiterate. Their number has been 
increasing every year. Their existence is an 
obstacle to social and economic development. 
The poorer countries are caught in this trap— 
both the cause and the consequence of their 
poverty. 

Constantly attacking illiteracy wherever it 
has been practical to do so within its capabili- 
ties of money, men, and materials, Unesco, 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization, has undertaken a five- 
year pilot program which concentrates on five 
countries—Algeria, Ecuador, Iran, Mali, and 
Tanzania. This program in cooperation with 

_ the United Nations Development Fund is seek- 
ing to develop the techniques and equipment 
needed to carry out the more ambitious ten- 
year “World Campaign.” 








This book belongs to 




















The purchase of this bookplate has helped a 
man, woman or child somewhere in the world to 
learn to read and write. 


Recently, through a cooperative program 
involving Local 1 of the Amalgamated Litho- 
graphers of America and the collegiate branch 
of the United Nations Association of the USA, 
the Council of International Relations and 
United Nations Affairs, the “Bookplates For 
Literacy" drive to raise $100,000 was intro- 
duced. 

Libraries and librarians interested in assist- 
ing in this program can receive colorful pro- 
motional leaflets. The bookplates come in five 
designs, four in color and one in black and 
white. The are available at $1 for a packet 
of ten, and may be ordered in each design, 
or in a mixed packet. Make checks payable 
to: Unesco Gift Coupon Fund. Order the 
bookplates or the promotional brochures from: 
Unesco Gift Coupon Office, Box 2201, Uni- 
ted Nations, New York 10017. 


Designed by R. Ibach of the Unesco Sec- 
retariat. Letters included are from the Lat- 
in, Cyrillic, Hebrew, Devanagari, Tamil, 
and Chinese alphabets. The symbol ex- 
presses the diffusion of thought around the 
world, not only as communication (writ- 
ing), but as perception or reception (read- 
ing). 
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NUMBER LORE 


Long, long ago the Greeks and many other 
ancient peoples thought that numbers had 
magie powers. Even today there are people 
who think that some numbers are Jucky or 
unlucky. They believe that 7 is a lucky 
number and that 13 is an unlucky onc. In 
fact, there are tall buildings in which no floor 
is numbered 13. The floor above the 12th 
floor is called the (4th. We all still use cx- 
pressions and phrases that have come down to 
us from the people who once believed in the 
magical qualities of numbers. We give three 
cheers; we talk about being in seventh héaven; 
we say that things atc at sixes and sevens. 
Numbers have intrigued people down 
through the ages. The ancient Greeks ‘were 
particularly fascinated by the characteristics 
of numbers. To them different numbers had 
special qualities. For example, the Greeks 
thought of even numbers (those that can be 
divided evenly by 2) as breakable and there- 
fore weak and feminine. In contrast, they 
thought of odd numbers as unbreakable and 









therefore strong and masculine. The numb, 

5 was used to represent martiage because itis 
the union of 2 and 3, the first feminine ang js 
first masculine number. the 


> PRIME NUMBERS 

Some relationships that the Gre 

among the natural numbers seem mene 

interesting, (Natural numbers arc the ordi. 

nary numbers, such as 1, 2, 3, 4, and so oy T 

The Greeks found that some natural Р а 

сап be divided evenly only by themselyes a d 

1. These numbers are called prime number g 

primes. И . г 
Of the first ten natural numbers, 2,3, 5 

7 are prime. (The number 1 is not оз 


ered a prime.) Take 5, for example, Jt e 
be divided evenly only by itself and 1, There is 


no end to the list of prime ‘numbers №: 
matter how high you count, you wil] still keep 
finding prime numbers. After 2, itseif р 


2 à prin 
number, all the prime numbers are founa 
among the odd numbers, The even numbers 
































What good is the most 
extensive encyclopedia 
article on Numbers 
if it doesn't add up to 
a 10 year old? 


Be fair. 

Can an encyclopedia that works beautifully 
for a high school student work at all for a 
child of ten? Or nine? Or eight? 

You bet your bottom shelf it can't. 


The younger a student is the more he needs 
an encyclopedia written on his level. With 
articles he can understand from first sentence 
to last. 


Take The New Book of Knowledge. 
Read the illustrated beginning of our article, 
































Number Lore. Isn't that a great way to in- 
troduce young kids to mathematics? Look up 
our articles on arithmetic, fractions and per- 
centages. They're more than informative, 
They're good reading to boot. 


The New Book of Knowledge is all new. 
From A to Z. Written by experts on the lower 
grades. 


And designed to make encyclopedia reading 
a lifetime habit. 


Before it's too late. 





THE NEW BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


It never talks over the heads of younger students. 


Леапүу‹ 
ritten by our 
aditorial staff 


appear in print they - 


are authenticated 
OY well-known 
specialists like: 


ARNA BONTEMPS, A.M., ALFRED WALLENSTEIN SELMAN A. WAKSMAN, Ph.D., 





Jegroes in America Orchestra D.Sc., Nobel Laureate in | 

. EDGAR HOOVER PHILIP К. НІТТІ, Ph.D., Physiology/Medicine a 
$ У н Р Antibiotics | 
‘inger Print Arabia; Islamic Culture ! 
dentification CARL J. POTTHOFF, M.D., УС o А Ph.D., 

AARIO PEI, Ph.D., Medicine ‚К.А, Archaelogy 

anguage GEORGE |. BLANKSTEN, Ph.D., 


Latin America 





@ Standard 
B Educational 
É Corporation 
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“Not everyone knows about Arno Press. | 
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STATE OF THE IMAGE 





by Autce Wirric 
Sranrorp Law LIBRARY 
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for quality reprints 
and new critical editions of 
books and periodicals in 
American literature, biography, 
history, philosophy, theology 
and world literature 


*Visit our Exhibit Booth 
at the 
ALA CONVENTION 





HM | GARRETT PRESS, INC. 
am Publishers 
250 West 54 Street, New York, New York 10019 
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We think small, too 


No item is too small to receive full size attention from Risom. Take the 
card catalog tray. Nothing takes more punishment in a library. So Risom has 
come up with a practically indestructible card catalog tray. (Patent is pend- 
ing.) Of one-piece laminated construction, with rounded corners, and extra- 
large capacity, this new tray has survived with flying colors the most stren- 


uous laboratory drop-and-breakage tests ever devised. 


Risom offers you a complete range of durable, beautiful equipment for 
today's smoothly functioning library ...so many chair styles...tables...car- 
rels...index dividers...circulation desks...atlas and dictionary stands... 


office furniture...everything. 
Except the books. 








KL dtu id- Tao / 


Jens Risom 

Design 

Inc. 

444 Madison Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 10022 

Showrooms and Sales Offices: 
Atlanta—351 Peachtree Hills Ave., N.E. 
Chicago—624 Merchandise Mart 
Dallas—3000 Turtle Creek Plaza 
Detrolt—902 David Broderick Tower 
Los Angeles—144 N. Robertson Blvd. 
Minneapolis—1148 Plymouth Building 
New York—49 East 53rd Street 

San Francisco—321 Pacific Avenue 





Be informed.... 


Join the 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


«your Association works for you ! 


Free membership information and promotional materials are 
available from: 


MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 EAST HURON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 











The mutual attractions of Library Science and Advanced Tech- 
nology have produced a new approach to Library Services. Leasco 
Systems and Research represents the new name that offers the best 
in this new approach. 

LS & R combines the 17-year history of Documentation Incor- 
porated with the latest advances in technological and analytical 
techniques. Our highly-trained specialists and established profes- 
sionals in Librarianship have merged the modern with the traditional 
to guarantee the latest and most valid approach to Library Services. 
The unique problems of your library deserve this unified approach. 


Visit our Booth at the ALA Conference, or write: 


LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVICES 
LEASCO SYSTEMS & RESEARCH 


4833 RUGBY AVENUE, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 20014 
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Books for the 
American Family 


= A new imprint 
a A new list 
и New at ALA 
Come and get acquainted— 


BOOTH 2621 


On “idea Day," meet author 
Fred Bauer, and receive a 


copy of his latest book, How 
Many Hills to Hillsboro? 





HEWITT HOUSE 


Old Tappan, N.J. 07675 
ugs A Division of Fleming H. Revell Company 
i = І = І іп Canada: б. R. Welch Company Ltd. 














authentic 
sculpture 
replicas of the 

world’s greatest 
masters 






These extraordinarily high quality repro- 
ductions reflect the true color, true fin- 
ish and true dimensional aspects of the 
cultural standards of the ages. USE 
THEM FOR REFERENCE, DECORATIVE and 
EDUCATIONAL VALUES. 


Hundreds of selections. Send for 
136 page catalog AA 


AUSTIN MUSEUM STUDIOS, ING. 


1637 62nd Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11204 











«BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS" 
1800-1900 


The republication of some of the most important specially selected volumes of these papers—suitably 
divided in subject sets—which, as the name implies, broadly (except the debates], cover all the basic 
activities of the British Parliament, will be welcomed by all concerned. 

Popularly known as Blue Books since for most of the nineteenth century many of them had a blue paper 
cover, they are of the utmost importance for the student of public affairs, sociology, economic and industrial 
history, etc., having given a wealth of information to Parliament on questions of policy and administration 
with which its members were concerned; in particular the activities of the various select committees, be it on 
routine matters such as the control of the House of Commons kitchens and refreshment rooms or more im- 
portant matters concerning both national and international policy, as also the reports of royal commissions, 
departmental committees, efc. They are an essential holding for not only research but indeed university and 
public librariés and general institutions all over the world. 

The project is a large one and the immense range of subject covered—tremendous, the whole of it extend- 
ing to some one thousand volumes, which can also be supplied individually and which will be available in 
batches of approximately 250 volumes, the first set of which is available for immediate delivery 


BOUND AT $11345.64 


with the remaining 750 volumes being planned for delivery over the next three years, to which end, a full 
subscription is strongly advised; all orders being taken in strict rotation of receipt 


—A FULLY DETAILED CATALOG AND DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET MAY BE SENT UPON APPLICATION— 


Published by the 
Irish University Press 





TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLYI 


THE MAP OF EUROPE BY TREATY : 


showing the various Political and Territorial Changes which have taken place Since the General Peace of 1814, 
with numerous maps and notes 


by Sir Edward Hertslet, C.B. 
Fully Bound. 4 Volumes. 3372 pp. 50 Maps $348.00 


BIBLIOGRAFIA HISPANOAMERICANA 
LIBROS ANTIGUOS Y MODERNOS REFERENTES A AMERICA Y ESPANA 
RECOPILADA POR D. y R. BEHAR 
PROLOGO del Dr. ENRIQUE DE GANDIA 
A reprint of this important work appears to be actively called for, it giving us great pleasure to announce 
a subscription edition of a lithographic reprint of this useful bibliography. 
Fully Bound. 9'A in. X 6% in. 372 pp. lllustrated with 43 engravings and 4 full-page plates. 
A FEW OF THE ORIGINAL VOLUMES PURCHASED WITH THE RIGHTS 
MAY—WHILE STOCKS LAST—BE SUPPLIED AT THE SAME PRICE. 
$39.00 





АП available for 
H. PORDES—PUBLISHER & BOOKSELLER 


529B, FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3. ENGLAND 
TELEPHONE: 01-435 9878 & 9879 
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COMMERCIAL 200 
Piaten 1814 x 23" 





LIBRARIAN'S PET 


First row, front seat. The Seal press is a vigorous arm waver with t.e 
right answer for many library media programs. Want, easily made, 1: 
expensive transparencies keyed to a specific discipline? Transpara-filra! 
Want preservation and multiple re-use of leaves, butterfly wings and other 
opaque materials — pliable and rigid? Seal-Lamin! Want longer life fren 
paper materials by dry cloth reinforcement and hinging? Chartex! "Want 
neat and attractive study prints, posters et al by dry mounting? Seal M=5 
and Fotoflat! The Seal press knows exactly when to apply its delicate charm 
were gentleness is necessary; knows when to become 

husky as a lumberjack when the going gets rough. No S E AL 
MASTERPIECE 350 — Platen 26 x 32" wonder then with more and more librarians and media INCORPORATE 
Other, sizes begin at 8/2" x 11127 specialists, it's Seal. There is a press for your purpose and. 
budget. Try one for size. We just hope you enjoy apples! 






DRY MOUNTING AND LAMINATING PRESSES — МТ5 — FOTOFLAT — CHARTEX — SEAL-LAMIN — TRANSPARA-FILM DERBY, CONC. 











Make Your Own 
Professional 


Quality 
SIGNS 


... Visual Aids, Posters, Room 
Numbers, Name Plates, Shelf 
Markers, TV and Film Titles 


. » . on CARDBOARD, PLASTIC and 
ALUMINUM on ONE MACHINE 


* NO INK USED 


MORE THAN 20 LETTERING AND 
BACKGROUND COLORS 


NO SOILED HANDS 

NO TRAINING 

TAKES JUST MINUTES 
with the 


EMBOSOGRAF 


8" BASIC UNIT for Signs up to 8" x 22”... 
with working accessories, 3 sets Type, initial 


supplies of Cardboard, Paper, Plastic.— 
$570.20 
ALSO AVAILABLE: 14" UNIT——for Signs up 


to 14" x 22"— $930.45. Both Units F.O.B. 
New York, N.Y. 


RENTAL/TRIAL PLAN AVAILABLE 


See Embosograf Demonstrated 
ALA CONFERENCE—ATLANTIC CITY 
BOOTH No. 135 


. and ask for list of Embosograf users in 
your area. 


EMBOSOGRAF CORP. 


OF AMERICA 
38 West 21st Street, New York, N.Y. 10010 
(е. 212-243-8663 
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xx HIGHLY 
RECOMMENDED 
BOOKS 


from Four Winds Press 
yx SCIENCE 


THE BOOK OF MAGNETS by Mae Freeman. Illus. 
by Norman Bridwell. "A useful addition to books 
on magnetism for primary grades . . . contains a 
simple explanation of the discovery of magnets 

. along with safe, easy experiments... humor- 
ous and informative drawings." — Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin. Ages 6-9, $3.75; Lib. 


ed. $3.56 
yc FICTION 


THE MAGIC TUNNEL by Caroline D. Emerson. 
flus. by Jerry Robinson. “This fascinating story, 
told with humor and spellbinding suspense, has 
delighted young readers for nearly 30 years. THE 
MAGIC TUNNEL has my wholehearted recommen- 
dation." — Mary V. Gaver, past president, Ameri- 
can Library Association and American Association 
of School! Librarians. Ages 8-12. $3.95; Lib, ed. 


$3.89 
ўс SPORTS 


HOW TO STAR IN FOOTBALL by Herman L. Masin. 

‘.. . a simple handbook designed for the young 
football devotee . . . . Offense, defense, passing, 
kicking, line play, backfield play — all are covered 
in concise text and sequence photographs. The 
theory and philosophy emphasized also make this 
book one that older participants working under a 
coach will use." — Library Journal. Ages 10-15. 
$2,95; Lib. ed. $3.27 


HISTORY 


REVOLT IN JUDEA: THE ROAD TO MASADA. The 
Eyewitness Account by Flavius Josephus of the 
Roman Campaign Against Judea, the Destruction 
of the Second Temple, and the Heroism of Masada. 
Condensed and adapted by Alfred H. Tamarin. 
*.. Timely... will find an enthusiastic reception 
... Mr. Tamarin has captured the essentials of the 
story and translated them into modern, readable 
English . . . for the general public." — Library 
Journal. Adult-Young Adult. $7.95 trade only 
Come see these and our many other fine books 
for young readers at the ALA convention (Booths 
926-928). While you're visiting with us, be sure 
to pick up your free copy of the colorful wall 
chart, "How a Picture Book Js Made." 


+ FOUR WINDS PRESS 


50 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 10036 
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publications checldist 





(The following publications of interest to the pro- 
fession have been received in the Bulletin office. The 
materials are then forwarded. to the headquarter's li- 
brary for possible inclusion in their collection.) 


Reference and Subscription Books Review Com- 
mittee. Purchasing a General Encylopedia. 
1969. ALA Publishing Services, 50 E. Huron 
St, Chicago. 12 pp. Single copy 25¢; 5, $1; 
10, $1.75; 25, $3.75; 50, $6.25; 100 or more, 
10g. Prepayment is requested for orders of 50 
copies or less. 


This is a reprint from The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin, March 15, 1969. It is the answer to 
the reference librarian's dream. It provides an easy 
reading and clear essay on the criteria for selecting 
encyclopedias and follows it with evaluations from 
the latest reviews of general English-language en- 
cyclopedias composed of the famous concluding para- 
graph of the longer reviews previously published. 
Publie libraries will want numerous copies to assist 
parents in their purchases, and library schools will 
want copies for use by their students. A small bib- 
liography of recent readings on encyclopedias is 
included. 


Hildebrand, Lorraine and Aiken, Richard S. Bib- 
liography of Afro-American Print and Non- 
print Resources in Libraries of Pierce County, 
Washington. 1969. Tacoma Community Col- 
lege Library. 115 pp., paper (spiral bound). 
$5.50. 

This is an excellent example of librarians and their 

libraries working together. The list contains the 

works of 1727 Black authors and 889 Black artists, 
musicians, actors and other entertainers. It covers 

31 libraries in the county and was compiled at the 

Resource Center of Tacoma Community College at 

the request of the Education Task Force of the 

Tacoma Area Urban Coalition. Order from the Book 

Store at the College, 5900 S. 12th St., Tacoma, Wash- 

ington 98465. 


Sources of Federal Support For Higher 
Education: Experimental Systems for a Na- 
tional Information Network. 1968. The Re- 
search Foundation of State University of New 
York. 121 pp., paper—$3.50; cloth—$5.50. 
Order from Communication Service Corp., 
1333 Connecticut Ave, N.W., Washington 
D.C. 20036. 


This is the final report of a 144-year study providing 


information oi federal activities in financial support 
being stored and retreived from federal computer 
systems that will form the basis for a national net- 
work of information. The report includes the design 
of three experimental pilot projects. L. C. Card: 76- 
625231. 


Proceedings of the Conjerence on The Georgia 
Child's Access to Materials Pertaining to 
American Negroes: November 10-11, 1967. 
1968. Atlanta University School of Library 
Service (30314). 79 pp. paper. No price 
provided. 

The proceedings are dedicated to Rufus Early Clem- 

ent, president of the university and founder of the 

school of library service. He died a few days before 
the conference. Recommended for all library schools 
and wellrounded professional collections. 


Pennell, Lois G., ed. The Bookmobile—A New 
Look. 1969. Chicago, American Library Asso- 
ciation, No. 14, The Public Library Reporter. 
61 pp. paper. $1.75. L.C. 69-17831. S.B.N. 
8389-3088-3. 

This replaces No 7 in the series “Bookmobile Service 

Today.” The editor is Bookmobile Supv. at the Spo- 

kane Public Library. Order all ALA books from 

Publishing Services at Headquarters. 


Morrison, Perry D. The Career of the Academic 
Librarian. 1969. Chicago, ALA. ACRL Mono- 
graph No. 29. 165 pp., paper. $4.50. L.C. 
68—24079. S.B.N. 8339--3089-1. 

The author is on the staff of the School of Librarian- 

ship at the University of Oregon. This study investi- 

gates the social origins, educational attainments, 
vocational experience and personality characteristics 
of 707 academic librarians. It is a good study and is 
revealing in its findings on many professional traits. 

Recommended to all good professional collections 

and all academic collections. 


MARC Manuals Used by the Library oj Con- 
gress. 1969. Chicago, ALA. Prepared by the 
Information Systems Office, Library of Con- 
gress, and published by the Information Sci- 
ence and Automation Division of ALA. 4 vols. 
in one, paper (spiral bound). $7.50. 

Vol. 1: Subscribers Guide to the MARC Distribution 

Service. Vol. 2: Data Preparation Manual: MARC 

Editors, Vol. 3: Transcription Manual. Vol. 4: Com- 

puter and Magnetic Tape Unit Usability Study. This 

volume is of interest to all collections and in par- 
ticular to school and large systems or consortium 

libraries and their staffs. T. 
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An Inquiry into Testing of Informational Re- 
trieval Systems. Cleveland, Center for Docu- 
mentation and Communication Research. 3 
Parts. Part 1: Objectives, Methodology, De- 
sign, and Controls. Part II: Analysis of Re- 
sults. Part III: Comparative Systems Labora- 
tory Related Studies. Paper. $3 ea. 

This is the final report in this series. All of the series 

are available from the Clearinghouse for Federal 

Scientific and Technical Information, Springfield, 

Va. 22151. Order by Number: Part I, PB179290; 

Part П, PB180951; Part ПІ, PB180952. You may 

ask the Clearinghouse for information on the series. 


Harrison, K. C. Libraries in Britain. London, 
Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd. 40 pp., paper. 5/- 
net. 

A brief but well-written overview of the types of ser- 

vices available in Britain with eight pages of illustra- 

tions. The author is the city librarian of Westminster. 

Of interest to subject collections. 


Bollenbacher, Bernice. The Proud Years: 1869 
to 1969. 1969. Cleveland Public Library. Un- 
numbered pages, paper. $1. 

A handsome bit of memorabilia marking the first 100 

years of the Cleveland Public Library. Of interest to 

subject collections and libraries planning similar 
publications. Make checks payable to Friends of the 

Library and order from the Library Centennial Office, 

325 Superior Ave., Cleveland 44114. 


Leep. Vol. 1, No. 1, March 1969. Library Educa- 
tion Experimental Project, School of Library 
Science, Syracuse University (13210). 

This is a newsletter published by the staff of the 
computer-based laboratory for library science stu- 
dents. Judith Tessier is the editor. Of interest to like 
projects and to library schools. There was no indica- 
tion provided as to availability. Please inquire of the 
editor. 


Children’s Books: 1968. 1969. Washington, D.C., 
Library of Congress. 15 pp., paper. 15¢ ea. 
This well-known list is still annotated and graded 

for pre-school through junior high school. 


What's the Big Idea? Wayne County Federated 
Library System, 33030 Van Born Road, 
Wayne, Michigan 48184. Unnumbered pages, 
paper. 

À handsome promotional piece for external use. It 

would be of interest to other systems and to state 

agencies planning promotional pieces. Limited quan- 
tity available. 


A.P.L. °68 Annual Report. 1969. Austin Public 
Library. Unnumbered pages, paper. 

The artist receives no recognition for one of the most 

attractive. and attention-getting summary reports de- 
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signed to attract the public eye. The use of graphics 
for maximum impact and low cost reproduction is 
outstanding and made it possible to use bright and 
sprightly colored papers. Don’t write to David Earl 
Hunt asking for a copy unless you are truly in need 
of a fresh idea. 


O.C.U.L. Inter-University Transit System. 1968. 
The Committee of Presidents of Universities of 
Ontario. 20 pp. illus, paper. Free upon re- 
quest. 

This is the first anniversary report on the Ontario 

Council of University Librarians project to provide 

an interlibrary loan transit system for books and 

materials, and to study the feasibility of transporting 
the patron as well. Very well done with just the right 
amount of detail to interest other consortium proj- 

ects. The supply is limited. Order from Thomas F. 

O'Connell, director of libraries, York Univ, 4700 

Keele St., Downsview, Toronto, Ontario. 


Bevis, L. Dorothy. An Inventory of Library 
Services and Resources of the State of Wash- 
ington: 1965. 1968. Olympia, Washington 
State Library. 385 pp., paper. Free while 
supply lasts. 

Order from the Documents Section of the state li- 

brary at Olympia 98501. 


Serials Bulletin. Vol. 1, No. 1, Jan. 1969. Uni- 
versity Microfilms, A Xerox Company, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 48106. Free to librarians 
handling serials and periodicals. 

This is a bimonthly announcement of new titles and 

additions to the University Microfilm service. In 

addition there is a news section telling of upcoming 
additions and special uses of their product. 


School Integration: A Comprehensive Classified 
Bibliography of 3,100 References. Edited by 
Meyer Weinberg. 1967. Chicago Integrated 
Education Associates. 137 pp., paper—$1.95. 
Hard cover—$3.95. L.C. 67-29000 

We list this now because so many recent bibliog- 

raphies seemed to have missed this valuable tool. 

Order from the publisher at 343 So. Dearborn St., 

Chicago 60604. 


Standards For School Media Programs. Pre- 
pared by the American Association of School 
Librarians and the Department of Audiovisual 
Instruction of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 1969. Joint publication of ALA and the 
NEA. 84 pp., paper. $2. L.C. 69-20497, S.B.N. 
8389-3001-8. 

This citation appeared before in this listing and had 

incomplete information, We provide the complete 

citation for the record. 
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Bruccoli, Matthew J. Mere Collectors’ Items, 
1969. Kent State University Libraries. Occa- 
sional papers No. 4. 8 pp., paper. $1.25. 


A speech marking the addition of Kent's 500,000 
volumes in their library. Order from the publisher 
in Kent, Ohio 44240. 


Data Processing at Albany, Georgia Public Li- 
brary. Published by IBM as part of their sales 
promotion series, “Application Brief.” 12 un- 
numbered pages, illustrated. Free. 


This series can be of considerable help to libraries 
seeking to discover applications of equipment sold 
by IBM for library use. For a copy call your local 
IBM branch office and ask for Application Brief 
K20-0281. 


Your Public Library: Standards for Service. By 
Alice Norton. 1969. Chicago, ALA. 15 pp. 
paper. Single copies free; 3—$1; 25—$6.25; 
50—$10; 100—815; 1000— $150. 

This is a summary of the minimum standards for 
public library systems adopted by the Public Library 
Association in 1966 and prepared for the promotion 
of Standards Committee of PLA. Public libraries 
wil want this attractive. promotional piece for new 
board members, civic leaders, and community busi- 
ness and cultural leaders, as well as for the in- 
formation of the general public. 


Moore, Everett LeRoy, ed. Junior College 
Libraries: Development, Needs and Perspec- 
tives. 1969. Chicago, ALA. 104 pp., paper. $3. 
L.C. 68-56370. S.B.N. 8389-3090-5 (1969). 


This is ACRL Monograph No. 30. It is a collection 
of papers presented at a conference sponsored by 
ALA, the American Association of Junior Colleges, 
the University of California, Los Angeles (University 
Library, School of Library Service) and Clearing- 
house for Junior College Information. June 21-24, 
1967, 


Scott, Marian H., ed. Periodicals for School 
Libraries: A Guide to Magazines, Newspapers, 
Periodical Indexes. 1969. Chicago, ALA. 217 
pp, paper. $3.50. L.C. 70-80870, S.B.N. 
8389-0072-0 (1969). 


Prepared by the Periodicals List Subcommittee of 
the ALA Editorial Committee, this is intended as a 
buying guide to periodicals and newspapers for 
school library purchase. It covers all grade levels 
from kindergarten to 12th grade. The recommenda- 
tions are made with the Standards for School Media 
Programs in mind and also includes a number of off- 
the-beaten track titles offered as challenge and stimu- 
lation to students. The titles are arranged alphabeti- 
cally by title with recommended audience code and 
subscription information and brief annotations. Sub- 
ject index. Handy for public libraries as a tool to 
assist parents in home periodical selection. 





Bobinski, George S. Carnegie Libraries: TFeir 
History and Impact on American Public Li- 
brary Development. 1969, Chicago, ALA. 257 
pp. $8.00. L.C. 68-54216. S.B.N. 8389-002: -4 
(1969). 

See the ALA Bulletin, December 1968, pp. 1361-67, 

for examples of the book's content. Not only a mast 

for all library collections but a good addition to the 

lore on Carnegie. D 





Come to booth #2335 
and meet 
Moldy Warp the Mole, 
Fuzzypeg, Wise Owl, 
Water Rat, Speckledy Hen 


and all the other 
delightful characters 
who appear in the 

Little Grey Rabbit Books. 


COLLINS 





KFT OCR 


THE FIRST multiple copy book order form acceptec 
by the Library of Congress for use in their optica 
scanning electronic retina computer. 


Send for information and free sample of this 
unique time-saving book order form. 


Better still, visit us at Booth 661, ALA Conference, 
Atlantic City. 


FORDHAM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2377 Hoffman St., (212) SE 3-4131, Bronx, N.Y.1045E 





Chiang’s New Model . . . Price $54.5C , 


CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 


Important improvements achieved from wide es- 

perience, assure to produce high quality catalcz 

cards, with enlarged space good also for printim 
book pocket, 





postcard, book card, address, etc. 


Plus new features In stencil and new Ink 
to dry in 10 minutes. 


Patented + Performance Guaranteed * 
Order “On Approval" Invited 


Order now directly from the Inventor: 
Chiang Small Duplicators 
53100 Juniper Road, South Bend, Indiana 46637 
Exhibited at 1969 ALA Convention, Beoth 283- 
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The Knoll Library. 

The Knoll library collection serves every possible library function 

and draws upon the entire Knoll collection of furniture and tex- 

tiles to complete the installation. 

Knoll Associates, Furniture and Textiles, 320 Park Avenue, New 
ork LOU ^no nternational operates ір 30 countrie 





FOR THE MODERN 
MULTI-MEDIA LIBRARY 


MODEL L-3 
STEREO LISTENING 


SYSTEM 


qum 





п Playback system for stereo and monaural 
records, 


и Output jacks for six sets of stereo headphones. 
и Output jacks for loudspeakers. 


m Optional tape recorder and playback from rec- 
ords or live inputs. 


w Optional second turntable and amplifier avail- 
able in right compartment for two simultaneous 
programs. 


W Hardwood table with scratch re- 
Sistant lid and lock. 


Visit Booth No. 149 at the 
ALA Convention 


x Racio Metric Lj 
RADIO MATIC OF AMERICA, INC. 
760 RAMSEY AVE., HILLSIDE, NEW JERSEY 07205 


Ask about 
Heckman’s 28-day 
Library Binding 
Service 





„амі get this 
interesting booklet 
free for the askimg! 


r--------- 


1 am interested in: 
0 несктап'ѕ 28-day free pick-up and 
delivery service offered to over 30 stat-s. 


П) Heckman's simplified ordering program >r 
Standardized Magazine Bindings. 


[C] Heckman's Catalog of Paperback Boo-s. 


Please send my free copy of “The Art of 
Library Binding.” 





Name 

Library 

City 

State Zip 

THE HECKMAN BINDERY, INCORPORATED 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 46952 
TELEPHONE (AREA CODE 219) 382-2107 


"BOUND TO PLEASE”? 
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Has there been any dancing in your library lately? 





Booths 208-210" 


The JOHN DAY Company 


62 West 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 10036 
* Remember, no dancing outside the booths — but inside... 


Illustration by Peggy Adler from SETS AND NUMBERS FOR THE VERY YOUNG 








LIBRARY LINE FURNITURE. 


Over 20 years of quality institu- i 'The warmth of wood is combined 
tional furniture manufacturing is with exceptional strength and dura- 
behind every item. The Library bility. A full range of items provides 
Line has been designed after care- unlimited flexibility for library plan- 
ful research and consultation with | ning and layout. 

educators. j 





ө nm 


TAYLOR WOODCRAET 


4560 East 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio 44105 
Western Division: 161 Commerce Circle, Sacramento, California 95815 iva 
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International 
Illustrated 

In color 
incomparable 
Indėxed 
Indubitable 
Informative 


Іпдепіоиѕ 
Innovative 
Inspiring 


Instructional 
Intelligible 
Intense 
Interesting 

: Intriguing 
Inventive 
Inviting 
Involving 

he NEW CAXTON ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Imperative that you see it at ALA BOOTH No. 7 
PERGAMON CHAMBERS'S 


€^ є RC LIBRARY SERVICE 
B. | VU PO Maxwell House, Fairview Park 


mstord еу eld: 
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Help Cut The Cake For The 


Library Cechnology Program 10th Anniversary 


Join Us 
Monday, June 23, 1969 at 10:30 a.m. in Booths 831-835 


ALA Conference, Atlantic City 





Asting 
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be 
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Potdevin Edge Pasters apply uniform paste Strips іп any width from vs " to the 
full width of the roller — up to 50% faster than manual Pasting. And with none 
of the mess or overflow. It's easy to paste jackets, date Slips, bookplates — even 
pre-loaded pockets up to 5-cards thick. So you don't have to re-open 

the book to insert the cards later. Write for our new folder on Edge Pasters 

and Label Pasters .. . the only = E 

Professional way to apply paste. Potdevin Machine Co. 


274 North Street, Teterboro, N. J. 07608 





See us at the Library Show, Atlantic City, June 22-26, Booth 918 г Sow 


If the material 
youre looking for 


es 


is out of print" 
"on to 
ohnson 
- Reprint 
Corporation 


We're in the business of reprinting books. All kinds of books. 
Books in the social sciences. Education. Literature. Theology. 
Philosophy. Science. Medicine. Technology. The arts. 

Even books about books. In English and foreign languages. 

We also reprint series. The publications of the 
Chaucer Society and the anthropological papers of the 
American Museum of Natural History, to name just two. 

And periodicals. From the American Mercury to the 
Zoological Record. 

As well as scores of reference works. 

All our reprints are identical or similar in format to the 
originals and produced to conform to recognized standards for 
permanence and durability. 

50 
n 


uu 


CORPORATION 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10003 





See us in Atlantic City or write us for our Catalogue of Books and 
Series and/or Catalogue of Periodicals and Reference Works. 
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Broaden Your Service 
with Broadman Books 


See these and dozens of others in Booth No. 3 at the 1969 
ALA Conference in Atlantic City June 21. 


** [f you're not attending the conference, let us send you 
a brochure describing the Broadman bocks exhibited 
there. — 


Mail this coupon to: 
Advertising Department 
BROADMAN PRESS 
127 Ninth Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 


Please send me the brochure describing the Broadman 
books to be exhibited at the 1969 ALA Conference. 


Name — ИННИНИЕНИНИРНИНИИНИИИИНИЫИН КЕСНИ 
Library uc a aO 
Address m Шы л т ә 


S| —————————— = 727 i —. 
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FOR THE RUSSIAN BOOK SECTION 





€ Russian Literature: Classics, 
Contemporary 


€ Linguistics and Literary Criti- 
cism 


English-Russian and  Russian- 
English Dictionaries 


€ Russian Language Records, Dra- 
matic Readings and Folk Songs 


€ Children's Literature 


а 


Reference and Source Material 


Inquire about our out-of-print books and back issue magazines. 


Write for Catalogs & Prices 


€ Books on Art 
€ Books on Science 


€ Textbooks on mathematics, geog- 
raphy, natural sciences, history, 
etc. 


€ Socio-Economic Literature 
€ Russian Atlases and Maps 


€ Soviet Magazines and News- 
papers 





FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 








um 816, 156 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, М. Y. 10010 
CH 2-4500 








COMING IN '69 


FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE'S HANDBOOK 

By Richard F. Vancil 

THE STOCK MARKET HANDBOOK 

A Reference Manual for the Securities Industry 

By Frank С. Zarb and Gabriel Т. Kerekes 
WHAT AMERICANS THINK 

OF ADVERTISING 

By Raymond A. Bauer and Stephen A. Greyser 
MANAGEMENT AND POLICIES OF 

REAL ESTATE BROKERAGE 

By Harry Grant Atkinson and 

Percy E. Wagner 















CURRENT 


GO WHERE THE MONEY IS 

A Guide to Understanding and Entering 
the Securities Business 

By Lawrence R. Rosen 

MASTERY OF MANAGEMENT 
By Auren Uris 

PERSONNEL: 

A Behavioral Approach to Administration 
By Leon C. Megginson 

PROFITABLE PUBLIC RELATIONS 
By Arthur R. Roalman 


Over 52 Outstanding Business B 


THE CORPORATE DIRECTOR 
By Stanley C. Vance 


MANAGEMENT GOALS: 
Guidelines and Accountability 
By Dr. Philip Marvin 


APPRAISAL PRINCIPLES 
AND PROCEDURES 
By Henry A. Babcock 


ooks 











CORPORATE PLANNING: 
A practical Guide 

By John Argenti 

SOLVING YOUR PEOPLE PROBLEMS 
By Richard M. Greene, Jr. 
MANAGEMENT OF PERSONNEL 
SERVICE BUSINESSES 
By Robert E. Sibson 

YOUR HEALTH: 

A Business Asset 

By Clement G. Martin, M.D. 












See us at 
BOOTH 2433 
at the ALA 


Conference 


Dow 


Jones 
Irwin,inc 








1818 Ridge Road 
Homewood, Illinois 60430 
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new products 


ccc EE ШВ 


by Alfreda A. Mendelsohn 


(The following listings are edited from manufactur- 
ers statements about their products. They are in- 
tended as items of information and are not to be 
considered evaluations by any agency of the Ameri- 
can Library Association.) 


AN ADVANCED 
self-paced audiovisual 
instruction unit has 
been introduced. Con- 
sisting of an indi- 
vidual study carrel, a 
Kodak MFS-8 projec- 
tor, and a cassette 
tape player, the en- 
semble, called the 
Howe T/E System, 
provides a compact 
multi-media facility. Film, slides, filmstrip, and 
a separate continuing audio source, all under 
operator’s control for any degree of self-pacing. 
Rear-view projection console provides an unus- 
ually brilliant eye-level 715" » 10" image via 
a frontsurfaced optical mirror. The system's 
audio source, while operated independently of 
the projector, furnishes narrated instructions for 
motion, single-frame, and reverse operation of 
the projector. A pause button permits extended 
time per frame when extra study is required. A 
tape player having the capability of interlocking 
with the projector by means of a synchronizer 
may be substituted where a more automatic pro- 
gramming is desired. One of the features is ab- 
sence of light loss after switching from motion 
to single frame. An automatic load reel-to-reel 
unit, it accommodates up to 400 feet of film and 
has a hand control for remotely stopping and 
starting, as well as advancing film frame by 
frame. Transparent and opaque film can be 
coded for automatically stopping the film at pre- 
determined points. The cassette tape player pro- 
vides programs up to 90 minutes in length, and 
is also equipped with a headset jack for use with 
earphones. For ease of studying, an 18” long 
15-watt fluorescent light is mounted beneath the 
console housing the projector and screen. Entire 
system occupies a space 48" w. x 30" dp. x 54” 
h. with walnut textured plastic laminate side and 
back panels extending 24" above the desk top 
of 34” composition board surfaced in off-white 





plastic laminate. All edges are protected 5- 
bumper molding; 1^ square steel tubular lex 
have adjustable glides. T/E System may b» 
modified to accommodate the Kodak Carousel 
From Howe Folding Furniture, Inc., 360 Lec 
ington Ave., New York City 10017. 


SYSTEM 60, a new 
high-speed, low-cos 
method of record: 
automation and infor 
mation control has 
- been announced F» 
Accesss Corporation 
Based on a randoc 
storage principle, it is 
designed to fill the 
gap between manua 
filing and the computer. The unit automatical > 
selects any desired document, or group of doca 
ments, from a file of many thousands in less time 
than dialing a telephone. Refiling in the convea 
tional sense is eliminated because records car 
be replaced anywhere without regard to alpha 
betic or numeric sequence. This random retum 
feature also prevents misfiling. Cards for th= 
system are available in both tabulating amc 
8" x 5" ledger formats. They can be custom 
imprinted with any desired form for manual єв 
machine posting. Convenient desk top use, com- 
pact, and simple to operate, A basic installaticr 
consists of a selector unit with interchangeable. 
2000-card tray, a pushbutton console, and a code-. 
It can be plugged into a standard electrical ou-- 
let; no air conditioning or other special enviror- 
mental control needed. Basic system is readily 
expandable. No increase in search time when ає- 
ditional selectors are installed as all selectors 
operate simultaneously from a common console. 
Access cards are coded by a pattern of notches 
along the bottom edge. They are stored in 2000- 
card trays, without regard to order. To select æ 
desired card, the proper code is entered throug . 
the pushbutton console. One second later, th= 
card is partially ejected from the tray. Selected 
cards may be removed, data taken from them or 
added to them, and returned anywhere in the tray 
with immediate reselection possible. Access Sy— 
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tem 60 is available on a rental basis for under 
$100 a month. Sales are handled directly by 
manufacturer's own national sales and service 
organization. Complete data available from Ac- 
cess Corporation, 4632 Paddock Rd., Cincinnati 
45229, 


SORT, count, wrap 
coins faster than a 
roll-a-minute. Easy, 
quick, reliable, fool- 
proof. Cuts work to a 
fraction of the time 
required for hand- 
sorting. Unit fold-up 
for convenient stor- 
age. No moving parts, 
works by gravity. To 
operate, simply pour 
in any assortment of 
coins. These slide 
down at the rate of 
300 per minute into track widths which sort re- 
spective coins into proper slots. Overflow chute 
catches bouncing or piggy-back coins, eliminat- 
ing missorting. Coins stack automatically in 
calibrated slots—roll-size units quickly remov- 
able for wrapping. Holder and guide makes 
wrapping easy. Made of durable, abrasive-resis- 
tant material. Size: 28" x 615" x 134”. Light- 
weight. Price: $29.95, + $1 shipping charge. 
Available from C-C. Marketing Service, 70-25 
Parsons BL, Flushing, NY 11365. 





THE LIGH T- 
WEIGHT, portable 
panel system called 
Sho-Wall is now of- 
fered in nine sizes and 
fifteen surfaces in- 
cluding chalkboard. 
The modular system 
offers spontaneously 
rearrangeable space division and exhibit surface 
and is set up without tools. Accessories include de- 
mountable shelves, illuminated header signs, self- 
sticxing display letters, and casters. New models 
will either stand singly on their own feet, or join 
in 3 mutually supporting relationship without 
feet. Coverings include: burlap (sand, gold, moss 
green, and tangerine), blue flannel, and white 
sel-healing vinyl, all of which accept picture 
hooks, tacks, and pins. Velero (red, white, and 
blue) accepts hook-tape mounting tabs attached 
ta exhjbit objects. Pegboard and burlap-covered 
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pegboard use all pegboard mounting attachm 
Chalkboard (gray, green, or blue) is 24 gi 
ceramic-finished steel. Panels are 2-sided. T 
core is a fibre honeycomb framed in resi 
gray polyvinyl chloride (PVC) protective n 
ings. Sizes are: Heights—7’, 6’, and : 
Widths—3’4”, 4/4", and 8/4". Also offered 
exhibit lights, hanging accessories, crates, 
carrying cases. Prices begin at about $25. I 
Brewster Corporation, Old Saybrook, CT 06 
(203) 388-4441. 


* * * 


*LIVE AISLE" 


age—a space sa 


concept. One 
that can service 
entire battery 


racks is an advar 
offered by the 
bile Storage Sy 
developed by De 
Inc., of Wood 
New York. It e 
nates the need for an access aisle after : 
other rack, consequently increasing storag 
pacities by as much as 75%. Or, it can reduc 
required space needed to store the same invei 
by an average of 40%. Three basic compo) 
make up the system which is also referred 

*Live Aisles" storage. They are: 1) Shel 
either custom-made Dexion shelves, or your 
ent racks; 2) Special heavy-duty mobile bas 
which a wide variety of rack designs ca 
quickly affixed and which are capable of 
porting more than four tons of material; ? 
square steel track upon which the racks 
bases glide with effortless ease under little 
than finger-tip pressure. Combination of 

three components makes it possible to st: 
series of racks flush up against each other м 
a confined area. By leaving just enough ^ 
for a single aisle, the racks will glide ap: 
open this aisle wherever it's needed. A 4 
leaflet explaining the system in detail and 

ing nine illustrations is available from D 
Incorporated, 39-27 Fifty-ninth St., Woo 
NY 11377. 
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A NEWLY engineered and styled multi 
individual study carrel features poly-coat s 
rear projection view system with indivic 
adjustable platforms for three separate p 
tors. Fold-back protective shield reduces p 
tor heat and noise and conceals power c 
Control panel provides master and indiy 
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controls for each projector location, for two- 
sound auxiliaries, and a variable intensity dim- 
mer for 60 watt incandescent work light. AVISS 
(audiovisual individual study station) is avail- 
able in 60"-, 48"-, or 36"-wide models which may 
be used individually or back to back and/or 
side by side with adjacent end and back panels 
serving two units. Information available from 
Intelfax, Inc., Exhibitors Building, Grand Rapids, 
MI 49502. 


A MOBILE Card 
Catalog, introduced 
recently by the Wor- 
den Company of Hol- 
land, Michigan, is 
particularly suited to 
libaries that are de- 
signed with movable 
fixtures or where mo- 
bility is desirable. 
The Card Catalog, 
also referred to as a 
Mobile “Shelf List,” 
is offered in 15-, 20-, or 30-drawer models. Units 
have 5” Killian rubber tread casters for quiet 
ease of operation. Fine quality hand work and 
hand fitting are installed on it. Two pull-out 
shelves and a lower shelf are provided. The unit 
is available in five wood finishes. 
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ATLANTIC Microfilm Corporation has disclosed 
its development of a filing system that eliminates 
the possibility of misfiling and losing an item 
in a numerical file. Called File-Safe, it has a 
color-coded indexing system. File-Safe does not 
require the reading of numerical or alphabetical 
markings in order to locate an error. A break 
in a pattern immediately flags a misfile. This 
pattern is formed by red, blue, green, and black 
markings in an indexed area along the top mar- 
gin and top edge of a file card (or other type of 
file item). The index is broken into 10 numbers, 
with each number divided into 4 sections for a 
total of 40 sections. Markings in the colors indi- 
cated above are made within these sections ac- 
cording to the file number of a card. As an 
example, if marking a card whose file number 
was 643,986, red would be used in the first sec- 
tion of the number six. The first section would 
be used because six is the first digit in the file 
number. Blue would be used in the second sec- 
tion of the number four because it is the second 


digit. This can be carried out as far as desired. 
However, the basic File-Safe system will camry 
out the colored markings to the fourth digit in 
the file numbers. In a file containing 1,000.090 
items, this would produce 10,000 groups of 120 
each. The pattern, therefore, would change with 
every 100 filed items. If the card is “lost” out- 
side of the group with 100 identical markings, 
it would immediately show up as a break in the 
striped and colored pattern formed by the index 
markings. If there is no break in the pattem, 
it is assumed that the card is “lost” within tae 
commonly marked group of 100. Complete infer- 
mation is available by writing Atlantic Microalm 
Corp., Spring Valley, NY 10977. 


A NEW machine 
which labels or ad- 
dresses mailing pieces 
from 314” x 414” to 
14" x 17”, up э a 
full 114” thick, has 
been announced by 
Cheshire, Inc., A Xer- 
ox Company, 4688 
Washington Bouk- 
vard, Mundelein, H- 
linois 60060. The new model, 528, also will label 
or address “super thick" material. Typical a»- 
plications include catalogs, publications, and 
books, as well as cartons and boxes containing 
samples, products, etc. Unit applies computer- 
printer label forms with 4, 5, or 6 addresses 
across, or can be equipped to handle other label 
styles. It will feed pieces at 10" or 20" intervak, 
depending on the size of the piece. At 10" inter- 
vals, small pieces up to 14” thick can be labeled 
at speeds to 30.000 an hour, ог heat-transfer 
addressed at speeds to 24,000 an hour. At 20” 
intervals, larger pieces up to V5" thick can be 
labeled at speeds to 24,000 an hour, or heat- 
transfer addressed at speeds to 12,000 an hour. 
Super-thick items over 15" up to 114” thick ean 
be labeled or heat-transfer addressed at speeds 
to 5000 an hour. 





AMERICAN Library Line introduces a rollinz 
stool that is designed for the staff member who 
shelves books on the bottom shelf. No need to ` 
stoop or get up continuously—just glide to Же . 
the next position. Ideal for all types of low shelf 
work. Smoooth rolling coasters. Padded bleck 
vinyl seat with gray legs. 11%” high. $17.95, de- 
^ 
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livered. Additional information on request from 
manu acturer, P.O. Вох 2442, Atlanta, GA 30318. 


COMPLETE com- 
munication fidelity 
from one point to 
another, or to many, is 
provided by Diebold's 
VIRS closed circuit 
system. Difficult col- 
ors and problem re- 
cords with old pen- 
ciled notations can be 
transmitted with 
ready legibility. Unit 
consists of a transmitter and receiving unit and 
a replacement camera and monitor. This arrange- 
ment enables operators to replace any element 
of the system in no more than 10 minutes, main- 
tenance is simplified because only one cable is 
involved between transmitter and all reception 
points. The lighting system has been engineered 
to permit acceptable operation with only 25% 
of the total lighting capacity operative. It em- 
bodies four 9” fluorescent tubes, each with its 
own ballast and transformer, and it is most 
unlikely that all four would fail at the same time, 
thas continuous operable lighting conditions are 
virtuelly assured. Receiving units and transmit- 
ters are available in wide range of sizes to ac- 
commodate transmission of all types of docu- 


ments. Diebold Inc., Canton, OH 44702. 





A BRAND new heavy 
wire automatic elec- 
tric stapler, Model 
S-RD, has been an- 
nounced by Staplex 
Company, Inc., 777 
Fifth Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, New York 11232. 
Made specially for 
those interested in 
automatically sta- 
pling corrugated mail- 
ing bags, Jiffy bags, 
chipboard or other 
unusually heavy tag, paper, books, package 
headers, etc. Unit is equipped with a full depth 
selector knob which enables the user to position 
the staple in the exact spot needed. It uses sta- 
ples that come in two lengths, Type RD and 
RLD. Both provide the extra support required 
for, 2.tight closure. Machine is reported to be 
ы 
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500% faster than manual stapling. Over 53 
different models available. Complete details and 
literature may be obtained by writing the manu- 
facturer. 


THE LIBRARY Division of Myrtle Desk Com- 
pany introduces its new Bravo Collection. Avail- 
able in either walnut or the traditional maple, 
Bravo combines sturdiness with the utility and 
simplicity required in today’s libraries. Features 
include a unique attachment of legs to the ex- 
treme outside edges of corners, which eliminates 
the need for stretchers or aprons; a characteriz- 
ing reveal line on edges and legs of working 
pieces; and extra-hard finishes on all working 


surfaces. For further information, contact Myrtle 
Desk Company, Box 1750, High Point, NC 27261; 
(919) 885-4021. 


NEW ‘‘4-STACK”’ 
Cartridge Audio Pro- 
gram Source is a de- 
vice that can be uti- 
lized with the E.F.I. 
wireless systems or as 
a program source for 
other learning sys- 
tems. Four-channel, 
or optional 8-channel 
cartridge system, al- 
lows up to 8 programs to be broadcast simultan- 
eously for individual or group instruction and 
for presentation of any subject matter such as 
library learning and enrichment, foreign lan- 
guage training, or adult basic education. Each 
8-track cartridge holds four hours of material 
and is completely enclosed and prethreaded—no 
unnecessary teacher handling or broken tapes. 
Up to thirty-two hours of program material avail- 
able without changing cartridges. Compact 8- 
track cartridges store, handle, and index easily; 
one E.F.I. cartridge will replace up to 8 reels of 
standard 14" tape. Complete systems offers a 
high-speed Program Locator which allows the 
instructor to preselect any instructional segment 
within any of the 8 lesson tracks. E.F.I. also 
offers prerecorded programs for use with this 
system in a wide range of subject matter from 
languages to enrichment materials. Electronic 
Futures, Inc., Division of KMS Industries, Inc., 
57 Dodge Ave., North Haven, CT 06473. oO 
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DUALITY | Need more 
storage space for 

CONTROL: _ Periodicals? 

the built-in 


When you have your library's books re- 
bound, have magazines put into hard cover 
bindings or buy prebound books, do you 
insist upon having a Certified Library 
Binder do your work? 

If not, you could be costing your library 
or school a considerable amount of wasted 
money. 

Books bound by Certified Library Binders 
are subject to quality control inspections 
which guarantee full readership, less cost 
per reader and more book for your dollar. 
Why? Because they must meet a series of 
rigid standards established by the mem- 
bers of the Library Binding Institute. These 
standards set minimum requirements for 
cover materials, boards, workmanship and 
over 35 processes which go into every 
library bound book. Quality contro! is your 
"built-in" protection. 
























Make better use 
of what you have 


Oblique lets you utilize every inch of your 
available filing space. But that's only half 
the story: Oblique's 14 different.sizes give 
you all the tools necessary for the most 
efficient filing operation possible. Install in 
open or closed cabinets, or in shelving 
units. Write for free illustrated informa- 
tion on Oblique: the most durable, most 
versatile suspended folder ever made. 


See our booth 67-68 at ALA Show 
Atlantic City 


SBLIWW vn 


Suspended Filing Compartments 


Library Binding Institute | 5:25:52... заз 


(803) 254-8452 














There are fewer than 60 Certified Library 
Binders in the United States displaying this 
seal. These Binders are extremely proud of 
the quality work they produce. This seal 
on your invoice is your guarantee of the 
highest quality obtainable. Without this seal 
you have no assurance that your books 
have been truly “LIBRARY BOUND”. 

Send today for a list of Certified Library 
Binders and other informative literature. 
















160 State Street ө Boston, Mass. 02109 


MOVING? MARRYING? 
CHANGING POSITIONS? 


PLEASE KEEP ALA informed when you change 
your address, your name, or your position. 


IF YOU CANNOT locate your current member- 
ship card or seem to have missed issues of your 
membership publications, please notify ALA. 


REMEMBER, it takes several weeks for records 
changes to become effective. During this period, 
mail will be sent to your former address. 


FOR ANY membership records changes or prob- 
lems, please write: 


Membership Records 
American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 





AEVAC 


your #1 source for 


social studies 
transparencies 


As more and more teachers are discovering, key 
social studies concepts gain far greater retention 
when reinforced with AEVAC overhead transpar- 
encies. Our curriculum-correlated programs, super- 
vised by experienced social studies consultants, 
stimulate interest and discussion through the highest 
qucity color artwork backed by editorially sound 


content. 


Visit Us At Booth 1056 
AEVAC INC. 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10036 
Educational Publishers 





FEDERAL FUNDS... 
STATE FUNDS... 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS .. . 
LOCAL FUNDS ... 


Whatever funds you're using to buy 
books, for goodness’ sake don’t settle 
for less than the best in service. Send 
your regular orders, your NDEA or- 
ders, your special fund orders, to 
Campbell and Hall. Your books will 
be on their way to you promptly. Your 
special shipping and billing instruc- 
tions will be followed to the letter. 
You'll be happy. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
1047 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117 








Peabody Institute Library 
United Nations 








KNIPP 


Custom Library Furniture 
Architectural Woodwork 


SEE US AT BOOTH 2737—Street Level 


ALA CONFERENCE, ATLANTIC CITY 
June 22-26 
Recent Installations 


University of Pennsylvania 


Dietrich Graduate Library Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 


University of Virginia 


Alderman Library 


Johns Hopkins University 


Eisenhower Library 


University of Baltimore 


Langsdale Library 


University of Pittsburgh 


Hillman Library 


Dag Hammarskjold Library New York, N.Y. 
Ohio University 

Lancaster Campus Lancaster, Ohio 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 

National Agricultural Library Beltsville, Md. 


Maryland Historical Society 


Rare Books Room Baltimore, Md. 
Highest Quality Custom Work 
for More Than 100 Years 
Prompt Delivery! 


KNIPP & COMPANY, INC. 


3401 S. Hanover Street, Baltimore, Md. 21225 
(301) EL 5-0440 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. e (212) MU 7-0890 


в 
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CHOICE invites you 

to visit Booth 2603 

88th Annual Conference 
American Library Association 
Convention Hall 

Atlantic City 


June 22 to 26, 1969 


COLLEGE LIBRARIANS 


We look forward to seeing you at the ALA 


Conference. Be sure to visit us at Booth 2836. 


MIDWEST LIBRARY SERVICE, INC. 
11400 Dorsett Road 
Maryland Heights, Missouri 63042 
(314) 739-3100 














LOS ANGELES 
LIBRARIANS 


$624 MO. 24 LIBRARY SCIENCE UNITS -+ 
NO EXPERIENCE 







$659 MO. 1 YEAR EXPERIENCE OR MASTER 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 







ADVANCE IN A GROWING SYSTEM OFFERING 
WORK IN BRANCHES, SUBJECT DEPARTMENTS, 
TECHNICAL SERVICES AND CHILDREN’S WORK. 







Immediate job offers without visits to Los An- 






geles. Seniors apply now for placement before 






graduation. U.S. Citizenship required, 






Call Mrs. Girard (213) 622-3088 for information 
or write to Personnel Department, Room 100, 
111 E. First St., Los Angeles, California 90012. 
















CONSIDER AND COMPARE 


Consider and compare our cataloging and in- 
dexing positions and employee benefits as you 
explore the employment market. 
Challenging opportunities exist for beginning 
and experienced catalogers and indexers on 
the following book and periodical indexes: 
APPLIED SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
INDEX 
BIOLOGICAL & AGRICULTURAL 
INDEX 
BUSINESS PERIODICALS INDEX 
CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX 
READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES & HUMANITIES 
INDEX 
STANDARD CATALOGS 
On some indexes subject background is re- 
quired. 
LOCATION—New York City 
COMPETITIVE SALARY 
ALL COMPANY PAID BENEFITS 
ADVANCEMENT POTENTIAL 
LIBERAL VACATION AND 
HOLIDAY ALLOWANCE 
Direct Resume and inquiries to: 


Personnel Office 

THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 

Bronx, New York 10459 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 








.- 





classified advertisements 





Rates: $1.50 a printed line; ALA Members, $1. Please state 
whether you are an ALA member when placing your ad- 
vertisement. Copy receipt and cancellation deadline—six 
weeks preceding date of issue. lf voucher forms are re- 
quired, submit them with duplicate copy of our invoice to 
the Classified Department. Invoices issued after publication 
daʻe; prepayment not accepted. 


Advertsers—please check your ads! Each ad is carefully 
proofread, of course, but still an error can occur in content 
or clessification. 

if you find an error in your ad, and if you notify us 
immeciately after its initial publication, we'll be responsible 
for corrections. But, if error continues after first publication 
and we are not notified of the error immediately, the re- 
sponsibility is yours. 


FOR SALE 


OUT-OF-PRINT, Colonial, ‘‘out-of-print'’ Book Service, 
Inc. specialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in ell library indexes (Granger: Essay & General Litera- 
ture, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, 
etc). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York 10003. 


PERIODICALS bought & sold. Sets, files, back issues. Can- 
ne: s ALA Dept., Boston 02215. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, Eastern, Western, 
Micwestern, London editions. Monthly—$10 уг. Cumu- 
lated (6 mos. & annual)—$15. Annuals 1960 thru 1968— 
$19 ea. INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, OR 97330. 

‘“SD@CUPATIONS Filing Plan" by Wilma Bennett, new, re- 
vised edition now available from the Interstate Printers 
amc Publishers, Inc., Danville, Illinois 61832, at $14.95 
for the book listing the headings + the set of labels for 
392 fields of work and 698 see references for use on your 
owa folders to organize and service your unbound occu- 
pct onal information. 

ВАСЕ Number Magazines. Established 1889. Largest and 
best selections anywhere. Please send us your list of Du- 
plieates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Services, Inc., Se- 
rio’ Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS located for you. Any out-of-print title. Free search- 
ime. Never an obligation to buy any book. We will lo- 
cet 1 or 1000 books for you. Write Brainard Book Co., 
Boz 444AL, La Grange, IL 60525. 

EXQEUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
recsonable prices from International Bookfinders, Inc., 
Boz 3003-ALT, Beverly Hills, CA 90212. 

INTERNATIONAL Congresses are one of our specialities. 
Foreign books and periodicals, current and out-of-print. 
Albert J. Phiebig Inc., Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

OVER 2,000,000 backdate magazines! Send want lists. No 
catalog. Est. 1932. Midtown Magazines, Inc., Box 917-AL, 
Necywood, NJ 07607. 

WOODS Cross Reference Card System for school and small 
puolic libraries implements the Sears List. 1287 cross 
reterence cards designed for the typical small library col- 
lection with subject headings based on Sears, + 144 p. 
mcnual/list of headings and references, $30. Woods Li- 
brary Pub. Co., 12131 S. Elizabeth St., Chicago 60643. 


WANTED 


bC PROOFSLIPS from July 1968 through February 1969 to 
complete our file. Please contact Joe Edelen, Cat. Ln., 
"teivetsity of South Dakota, Vermillion, SD 57069. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


LIBRARIAN. Over 15 years experience in public, publish- 
ing, and association libraries—all phases of library ser- 
vice including research. Chicago area. Write B-498-W. 

HEAD cataloger, Midwest university, interested in technical 
services, administration, or teaching. Prefers Middle At- 
lantic or Southeast. Excellent references. Write B-502-W. 


IMAGINATIVE administration wanted—to hire recent MLS 
graduate with 1 year high school library experience, 4 
years teaching (history and English), and diverse business 
background on a half-time basis. Strong interest in social 
sciences references service. Location must be in northeast 
Chicago suburbs. K. Hayes, 433 Hermitage Dr., Deerfield, 
IL; 945-1505. 


EXPERIENCED librarian, MALS June 1968, available now 
for interviewing for special library. Has 8 years experience 
in audiovisual, then behavioral science library. Prefer 
Chicago area only, can be public library. Resume on re- 
quest to B-504-W. 


LIBRARIAN, man, 44, married. MA (Librarian), PhD (Ro- 
mance). Seeks challenging librarianship in quality pro- 
gram college or university. 17 yrs. exp., 13 as head li- 
brarian, 9 yrs. college teaching, including Industrial 
Study Program Direction. Primary interests: collection 
building, library-curriculum-research integration. Building 
planning experience. Available September 1969. Write 
B-505-W. 


MAN, 37, MSLS, 15 years experience in a wide variety of 
library situations, is available immediately for a responsi- 
ble assignment as 1) audio-visual/fine arts department 
head, or 2) library systems analyst/programmer (compu- 
terized book catalog a specialty), or 3) director of a 
small public or industrial library. Paul O'Bannon, Box 
4006, San Diego, CA 92104. 


JAPANESE books selection and cataloging specialist, 
woman, desires position in USA or Canada. A member of 
catalog committee of JLA, qualified by JLA-accredited 
National College for Librarianship for the junior college 
graduates by finishing it. Extensive experiences over 10 
years. Available from early 1970. Write A. Naito, Li- 
brary, Department of Physics, University of Tokyo, Tokyo, 
Japan. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
ALA Headquarters 


BOOKLIST office, two reviewers needed before summer for a 
new nonprint material review section in Booklist. Require- 
ments: library degree or audiovisual specialization or 
both, experience in use of nonprint material in a library 
and in relation to school curricula, ability to evaluate 
filmstrips, 8mm loops, and other nonprint material, and 
skill in writing concise evaluations. Full-time, 35-hour 
week, month vacation, good sick leave, and other bene- 
fits. Beginning salary $8352-$9216, depending on quali- 
fications. Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin, ALA headquarters 60611. 


BOOKLIST office, schoo! or children's librarian to review 
children's books. The full-time position consists of reading 
and evaluating children's books in all subject areas and 
at all age levels from preschool through teenage, and 
writing concise, critical annotations of the books recom- 
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CALIFORNIA. Executive director, 


mended for library purchase. Qualifications include a de- 
gree from an accredited library school, sound knowledge 
of children's literature, and experience in using books 
with children in school or public libraries. Beginning sal- 
ary, $8352; maximum $11,772 reached by 7 yearly incre- 
ments. Liberal vacc:ion and sick leave allowances and 
other benefits. Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., The Booklist 
and Subscription Books Bulletin. ALA headquarters. 60611. 

LTP (Library Technology Program) office. Assistant editor, 
"Library Technology Reports," Assume responsibility of 
writing feature articles, assist in planning programs to 
evaluate library equipment, furniture, and systems. Chal- 
lenging position combining librarianship and publishing. 
Requires MLS in library science and 2 years experience in 
library administration. Salary range $8352-$11,772 in 5% 
annual increments, 35-hour week, month vacation, retire- 
ment plan, excellent staff benefits. Send complete resume 
and references to Personnel Manager, ALA headquarters 
60611. 


PUBLISHING office, editor, manuscript procurement. Senior 


editor to plan and develop publishing Projects, solicit 
manuscripts, work with specialists in various areas of li- 
brarianship on publishing ideas. Challenging position 
combining librarianship and publishing. Requires MLS in 
library science + major in English or journalism and 5 
years experience as professional librarian or editor. Sal- 
ary range $10,200-$14,376 in 5% annual increments. 35- 
hour week, month's vacation, TIAA-CREF retirement plan, 
excellent staff benefits. Send complete resume and refer- 
ences to Executive Editor, ALA headquarters 60611. Replies 
confidential. 


State Associations 

California Library Asso- 
ciation, needed to provide overall leadership to staff and 
membership of the association. Also to act as the asso- 
ciation's legislative advocate. Headquarters will be in 
Sacramento. Position open July 1, 1969. Graduate library 
degree from a school accredited by ALA, + 5 years ex- 
perience in libraries or library associations at a man- 
agerial level. $13,500-$16,125. Apply to Mrs. Phyllis 1. 
Dalton, Pres., California Library Association, State Li- 
brary, P.O. Box 2037, Sacramento, CA 95809. 


Academic Library 


Administration 
SOUTH DAKOTA. Head librarian for Karl E. Mundt Li- 


brary, Dakota State College. Enrollment 1350. New 
building Depository for Senator Mundt's papers. Excellent 
working conditions. Annual vacation. MLS or doctorate + 
ехрегіепсе. Весіп July 1. Write Dale L. Hanke, Dean, 
Dakota State College, Madison, SD 57042. 


MICHIGAN. Opportunity for a creative public services li- 


brarian: Head of social science division, Eastern Michi- 
gan University Library, situated in a region of unusual 
cultural and educational opportunities. New, air-condi- 
tioned building. Supervises staff of 4 other professionals, 
3 clericals, and student assistants. Gives reference ser- 
vice, coordinates book selection in the social sciences, 
works with faculty in the social science departments, de- 
velops new programs and collections. U.S. documents 
and a small university archives are in this division. Posi- 
tion carries rank of assistant professor with complete aca- 
demic status and is paid on regular faculty salary scale, 
+ additional compensation for summer session. Salary 
open. All regular faculty vacations. Master's degree in 
library science and in one of the social sciences, sound 
reference experience, and demonstrated planning, and 
supervisory ability required. Position opens September 1, 
1969. Apply to E. W. Erickson, Hd. Ln., Eastern Michigan 
University, Ypsilanti, MI 48197. 


UTAH. Faculty position available fall 1969, 


NEW YORK. Hofstra University, 


CALIFORNIA. Bibliographic services. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Holy Cross College. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 4 positions open: 


VERMONT. College library director in beautiful Vermont. 
1000 students. Must have MA from ALA-accred ted. 4 - 
brary school, at least 3 years administrative experience: 
knowledge and experience in book selecting and promc- 
tion of campus library use. $10,000-$13,000, depending 
on qualifications, + fringe benefits. Send detailec quale 
fications to Castleton State College Library, Castleton. 
VT 05735. 


Library School 


in newly ce 
veloped academic program in Instructional Media apd 
Library Science. Will join a current staff of 4 full-time 
professionals to tecch basic and advanced courses г 
library science, including computer application to library 
science. MLS, EdS, or PhD in librarianship, with one degree 
from an ALA-accredited school required. Must be knowl- 
edgeable in and support the IMC concept. Salam. 
$10,000-$12,000, depending on degrees and experience. 
If interested, send resume to R. Kent Wood, Utah Staite 
University, Logan 84321. 


Multiple 


MICHIGAN, University of Ann Arbor. Experienced graduate 


librarians. 1) Descriptive & subject cataloger (including 
classifying), descriptive and subject cataloging of micre- 
film copies of books in Short-Title Catalogue of Books . . .. 
1475-1640 (half time]; classifies and assigns subject 
headings to books in subject fields and European los- 
guages where competent (half time), beginning 
$8000-$9000; 2) subject cataloger & classifier in subject 
fields and European languages where competent; 5 years. 
of professional library experience required, preferably in- 
cluding 2 years of subject cataloging experience; begin- 
ning $10,500-$11,600. Apply to Marjorie M. Tompkins, 
Pers., University Library. The University of Michigan is an 
equal opportunity employer. 


expanding staff greatly, 
needs reference and catalog librarians with experience. 
Strong, service-oriented reference department, with exce-- 
lent collection, requires intimate work with students and 
faculty. Expanded highly professional, stimulating catalog 
department offers excellent learning and future. The b- 
brary building has won 4 architectural awards; the un- 
versity is dynamic. 1 hour from New York in a relaxec, 
cultured area. Strong campus offerings in the lively arts 
include an excellent resident string quartet, and а resi 
dent symphony orchestra, Eleazar DeCarvalho resident 
conductor. 20 minutes from water sports on the north ст 
south shores. Salary is open, 35-hour week, lavish fringe 
benefits, faculty rank appointment. Apply Ellsworth 
Mason, Dir., Hempstead, LI, NY 11550. 


Catalogers, acquisi- 
tions, librarians, and public services specialist. Experi- 
ence, ] year administrative, MLS. 3-year-old state college 
library in formative stages in south Los Angeles County. 
Desire to be part of a dynamic academic environment i- 
important. Salary $9100-$10,000, depending on qualif. 
cations. Benefits include month vacation ond Californic 
state retirement. Contact B. Gallo, California State Col 
lege, Dominquez Hills Library, 809 E. Victoria St., Dom 
inquez Hills, CA 90247. 


Librarians—sci- 
ence, cataloging, reference, and circulation. Liberal art- 
college, in heart of New England, 40 miles from Boston: 
2300 male students, over 260,000 volumes, MLS degree- 
Salary dependent on experience; attractive fringe bene- 
fits. Send resume to James M. Mahoney, Dinand Library. 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, MA 01310. 


acquisitions, circula- 
e. 


"869 


fon. and curriculum materials librarians and assistant 
со!оодег. Challenging opportunity for involvement in 
growth of a rapidly expanding state college in northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania, New library building to be occupied 
i» 571. Requirements: MLS from an accredited library 
schesl, minimum 4 years experience; public school ex- 
peri-nce necessary for curriculum materials position. 
Acc: emic rank, salary for academic year $8400-$13,680; 
posable summer employment. Usual benefits as applicoble 
to faculty. Appointment effective September 1969, or pos- 
sible summer 1969. Apply to Saul Weinstein, Hamilton 
Library, Edinboro State College, Edinboro 16412. 


Servces 


WESE VIRGINIA. Circulation librarian: Organize circula- 
tiom department. Supervise student assistants. Must have 
ole-sing personality. MLS degree. Experience preferred, 
but not necessary. Library is planning for future expan- 
sioe 37//4-hour week, libral fringe benefits. Salary range 
$75:0-$10,000. Appointment salary depending on experi- 
ane and qualifications. Apply to Helen Stockert, Ln., 
Wet Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, WV 
26291. 


ILLINDIS. Reference librarian wanted for liberal arts col- 
leg» to begin 1969-70 school year. New library building 
under construction. College participates in active 10- 
col=2ge cooperctive program. MLS degree required. Sal- 
ary depends on qualifications and experience. Attractive 
fringe benefits. Faculty rank. Apply Harris Hauge, Ln., 
Мо mouth College, Monmouth, IL 61462. 


WES? VIRGINIA. Reference librarian: Background in the 
libeal arts to participate in collection development and 
mamiain close liaison with faculty in subject of special 
competence. Be able to organize a total research pro- 
grem. Some teaching in library science department. MLS 
decee from AlA-accredited library school, Experience 
preerred. 371,-hour week, 4 weeks vacation, faculty sta- 
tus. liberal fringe benefits. Salary range $8000-$10,000, 
depending on training and experience. Apply to Helen 
Stc-kert, Ln., West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhan- 
noz, WV 26201. 


OHID. General reference, $7600 and up, depending on 
quelifications. Miami University, founded in 1809, has an 
‘enrollment of 11,000 and a library of over 500,000 vol- 
urezs and offers accredited doctorates in 10 subjects. Ox- 
fom is a sylvan university town near Hueston Woods 
Stare park and 35 miles northwest of Cincinnati. Apply to 
Јо Weatherford, Assoc. Dir. & Univ. Ln., Miami Univer- 
site. Oxford, ОН 45056. 

WES" VIRGINIA. Public services librarian: Responsibilities 
in acquisition, reference, and circulation; oversee re- 
seres. Knowledge of theory and practice in information 
science. Experience necessary. Library is planning for fu- 
tur- expansion. MLS degree from AlA-accredited library 
school. 37-hour week, 2 weeks vacation, faculty status, 
usl fringe benefits including tuition for family and 
та ог medical insurance paid by college. Salary range 
$€200-$10,000. College located in beautiful valley in 


experience required. Apply to Norman D. Stevens, Assoc. 
Uniy. Ln., University of Connecticut, Storrs, CT 06268. 


INDIANA. Reference librarian—Purdue University Calumet 


Campus. Duties include reference service to faculty and 
students, assisting in book selection, development of c 
student-faculty library handbook, and a freshman orien- 
tation program. Applicants must be a graduate of an 
ALA-accredited school. Salary ronge is $8000-$9500. Lo- 
cated in Hammond, Indiana, a Chicago suburb, the Calu- 
met Campus has an enrollment of 2500 full-time students 
and 160 faculty members. First commencement in June 
1967. A new library is scheduled to open in 1971. Send 
resume of qualifications and experience to Bernard H. 
Holicky, Ln., Purdue University, Calumet Campus, Hom- 
mond, IN 46323. An equal opportunity employer. 


Technical Processing 
OHIO. Cataloger, $7600 and up, depending on qualifica- 


tions. Miami University, founded in 1809, has an enroll- 
ment of 11,000 and a library of over 500,000 volumes 
and offers accredited doctorates in 8 subjects. Oxford is 
a sylvan university town near Hueston Woods state park 
and 35 miles northwest of Cincinnati. Apply to John 
Weatherford, Assoc. Dir. & Univ. Ln., Miami University, 
Oxford, OH 45056. 


MISSOURI. Cataloger, $7500 and up, depending on quali- 


fications. Medical library experience not required. Apply 
to John Rindone, Ln., Kansas City College of Osteopathy 
and Surgery, 2105 Independence Av., Kansas City, MO 
64124. 


SOUTHERN California. Head cataloger and catalogers with 


or without experience in LC classification needed in a 
new college library, Southern California. Salary open. 
Write B-503. 


NEW YORK. Catalog librarian. MLS from accredited li- 


brary schoool. 1-2 years experience with LC desirable. 
Foculty status with usual fringe benefits. 2 months vaca- 
tion. Salary range $7000-$9500. Send resume and refer- 
ences to Gladys M. Brownell, Ln., Skidmore College, 
Saratoga Springs, NY 12866. 


MONTANA. Cataloger. Position open immediately. Cata- 


loger with some experience needed for growing depart-, 
ment. 5th-year library science degree, language facilit? 
required. New building with expanded operations under 
construction soon. Faculty rank, normal benefits, salary’ 
to $8000, depending on qualifications. Position available 
immediately. Contact Dean of Library Service, University 
of Montana, Missoula 58901; (406) 243-2053. 


VERMONT. Catologer needed at Middlebury College to 


direct reclassification of collection of 170,000 volumes j 
from Dewey to LC. Recataloging also involved. Experi* 
ence in LC classification essential, also good knowledgé 
of cataloging principles; knowledge of modern or foreign 
languages desirable. Usual benefits, generous vacation. 
For further information write J. R. McKenna, Ln., Middle- 
bury College Library, Middlebury, VT 05753. 


Government Library 


сега! West Virginia. Apply Helen Stockert, Ln., West 
Visinia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, WY 26201. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Librarian needed. Applicant should 
hc-e MLS degree, knowledge of biblical and theological Library administrative staff. State capital, Salem, offers 
sumjects, readiness to work with student staff. Faculty choice living and recreation for sports or cultural inter- 
-— stews. Apply to G. Wendell Stearns, Academic. Dean, ests. Near urban benefits, scenic Pacific and Cascade 
Bexshire Christian College, Lenox, MA 01240. natural wonders. Enjoy progressive civic activities or 
ШЫ CONNECTICUT. Music Librarian: for departmental library timeless qualities of nature in land of open space! We 
of 15,000 items. Duties include some acquisitions and need: director of readers services. Administrative and su- 
catloging. Salary range $8000-$11,840 with usual fringe pervisory responsibilities, as division director, for acquisi- 
be as. MLS and appropriate music background and/or tion, reference, loan record, and circulation services of 
~ 
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OREGON—Westward Но! Rewarding challenge and 
professional growth await in position on Oregon State 


state library. Recommends policy relating to public ser- 
vices and development of state library collection. 5th- 
yeor master of library science degree required, + 5 years 
of progressively responsible professional library service, 
including administrative and reference experience. Salary 
negotiable, depending on qualifications, ^ within 
$10,350-$12,360 pay range. Apply Oregon State Library, 
Salem 97310; (503) 364-2171, Ext. 308. 


- Multiple 


IDAHO. Assistant state librarian. The major "action" li- 
brary in Idaho, staff of 9 professionals weave far-reach- 
ing programs. Need assistant with knowledge, experi- 
ence, ideas, and  zest—in the clean Northwest. 
$10,296-$12,504. Also librarian lll, a generalist, 
$9348-$10,296. State Library, 517 Main St., Boise 83702. 





i 
Services 

OREGON. Children's consultant. Oregon needs a good 
consultant to work with the librarians and boards of 
small and medium-sized public libraries to develop inter- 
est and awareness in services to children and young 

. adults. Consultants operate from Salem, just 45 miles 
from Portland, our largest city. All types of outdoor 
sporis, recreation, and cultural opportunities close by. 

_ Usual fringe benefits; salary $8760-$10,560, increases 

under consideration. If you have an accredited library 

degree, 3 years of experience, and a yen for the differ- 
ent, apply to the State Library, State Library Building, 

Salem, OR 97310. 

FLORIDA. Librarian |. Immediate openings in various areas 
in Florida. Requires a master's degree in library science 
and 1 year of experience in library work. Salary based 
on qualifications. Contact State Personnel Board, Carlton 
Building, Tallahassee, FL 32304. 

VIRGINIA. Circulation and reference librarian. Challeng- 
ing position in rapidly growing library, undergraduate 
men's college. Supervisory experience essential. Interest 
a teaching library subject bibliography courses. Salary 
ompetitive. Write B-506. 


.hnical Processing 


| GINIA. Head cataloger for undergraduate men's col- 
we library, adding 10,000 volumes annually, Supervise 
СЫЯ of 17, professionals, 3-5 clerical, Improved salory 
»nge. Write B-507. 
ORGINIA. Cataloger in rapidly expanding undergraduate 
library. Unusual opportunity for beginning cataloger. 
- Salary and benefits advantageous. Write B-508, 
"EST VIRGINIA. Libarian |: $7200-$9420. Cataloger. 
Ne experience required. Each additional 6 months of ex- 
;ience qualifies for an additional step in pay grade. 
'udget for 1968-69 allows up to final step.) Degree 
om ALA-accredited library school. Supervision of a li- 
“ary assistant who handles routine cataloging. A Civil 
Service agency. (No written examination.) Usual fringe 
-senefits. Apply Personnel Officer, West Virginia Library 
-ommission, 2004 Quarrier St., Charleston, WV 25311. 
IRGINIA. Acquisitions librarian. Highly responsible posi- 
'on in undergraduate men's college library. Budget near- 
па $90,000 annually. Supervise staff of 3-4 nonprofes- 
sionals. Attractive salary range. Write В-509. 


Public Library 
“ministration 


REGON. Head librarian—Umatilla County, in Pendleton, 
Oregon, the Round-Up City. Degree in library science. 
Experience desirable. Salary approximately $8500. Send 


resume to Leonard Lorensen, 110 N.E. Furnish Av., Pen- 
dleton, OR 97801. 


ILLINOIS. Head of children's services to supervise two de- 
partments, one a separcte junior high room. Annual cir- 
culation of both departments, 242,000; staff equivalents 
to 7 full time. Professionally trained, with a minimum of 
5 years experience, preferably some administrative. Cur- 
rent salary, $10,000. Recently remodeled modern build- 
ing, children's wing new in 1965. North Shore community 
of 31,600 on Lake Michigan, 16 miles from Chicago's 
Loop, adjacent to Northwestern University, Send resume 
to Helen Siniff, Ln., Public Library, Wilmette, IL. 


NEVADA. Director, combining creative imagination with 
solid experience in administrative, planning roles needed 
immediately. Minimum salary $13,000. MLS from ALA-ac- 
credited school required. 50,000-square-foot building 
under construction; program geared for expansion of ser- 
vices апа staff. Program budget requests $337,000; 
$140,000 for books. Current service area includes subur- 
ban-rural areas of Clark County. For full details contact 
Clarence L. Boyd, Chmn., Board of Trustees, Clark County 
Library District, 1961, Gabriel, Las Vegas, NV 89109; 
(702) 736-1223. 


WISCONSIN. Head librarian: Position now open in the 
"Friendly City" of Kaukauna, Wisconsin. Community of 
12,000 located in the heart of the Fox River Valley. Ex- 
cellent opportunity to assist in future building program. 
MLS degree required. Library staff of 7 + pages. Usual 
fringe benefits. Salary open. Send resume to L. E. Faust, 
L. Bd. Pres., Public Library, Kaukauna, WI 54130. 


CALIFORNIA. City librarian: $8220-$9972, Petaluma, Cali- 
fornia (population 22,150). Well-established library mem- 
ber residential center 40 miles north of San Francisco. 
Seeking administrator to assume full responsibility of li- 
brary services and staff. Degree or certificate in library 
science, 5 years professional experience, 2 of which have 
been in supervisory capacity. Apply Personnel Office, Cty 
Hall, P.O. Box 61, Petaluma, CA 94952. 


CALIFORNIA, Principal librarian to head adult services in 
culturally rich university town, 65 miles from Los Angeles, 
near mountain resorts. MLS required, 3 years professional 
experience preferred. Excellent benefits. Salary range 
from $8112-$9852. Position open July 1. Apply Phyllis C. 
Irshay, Dir., А. K. Smiley Public Library, Box 751, Red- 
lands, CA 92373. 


COLORADO. Director of libraries. $802-$1023. Graducte 
with professional administrative experience. Ability and 
potential greatest assets. New library and bookmobile 
serve city and adjoining contract with suburban district. 
Open lending program in metro Denver area. Staff in- 
cludes 2 professional librarians. Send resume to Stanley 
H. Dial, City Mgr., City Hall, 3400 S. Elati St., Engle- 
wood, CO 80110. 

WISCONSIN. Library administrator, with MSLS degree and 
experience. University community of 36,000, part of met- 
ropolitan area of 150,000 in heart of summer and winter 
sports and vacation country. Head library staff of 10, 
book budget of $13,000, annual circulation 208,000. Lib- 
eral fringe benefits including hospitalization, insurance, 
retirement, sick leave, month vacation. Starting. salary 
$9000. Apply Personnel Committee, Public Library Board, 
1204 Hammond Av., Superior, WI 54880. 

ILLINOIS. Assistant library director. ALA-accredited degree 
+ administrative experience required. Salary $9500- 
$11,600 + longevity raises. Free Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
+ employer contributions toward retirement fund. Duties 
open to wide range of activities dependent on ability and 
experience of employee. For information and application, 
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write City Library, Public Library, 841 
2es Plaines, IL 60016. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Move West to friendly town of 13,000; 
»ure air, low cost of living, many cultural advantages. 
ibrary systems manager needed to coordinate public and 
wnior college libraries, congenial staff. MLS degree pre- 
verred. Salary negotiable, month vacation, other benefits. 
Apply to Suzanne Krebsbach, James Memorial Library, 
Williston, ND 58801. 


O2EGON. Employment opportunity: Supervisor of libraries. 
alary range, $13,169-$15,723. Demonstrated administra- 
ave abilities, MA degree. Supervisory experience re- 
quired. Applications will be received through June 15. 
address all inquiries to Personnel Department, Portland 
*ublic Schools, 631 N.E. Clackamas St., Portland 97208. 


IMDIANA. Head librarian wanted for a progressive cultural 
uburb (population 13,500) of Indianapolis, state capitol. 
"osition offers a challenge in growth of rising circulation, 
»xpanding book collection, record collection, and AV 
materials. Liberal budget. Beautiful new building and fur- 
aishings completed in 1968, air conditioned and car- 
seted. Miminum salary $8000. Applicants who enjoy liv- 
ng in a small community with all the large metropolitan 
advantages, have an MSLS and at least 2 years public 
abrary experience should forward a resume to Mrs. Betty 
“hompson, Pres., Board of Trustees, 5821 W. 30 St., 
speedway, IN 46224. _ 


PENNSYLVANIA. Library director for 50,000-volume public 
brary. Attractive college town of 18,000. Salary open. 
staff of 11. LS degree required. Challenging involvement 
т total range of library activities and an expanding pro- 
gram. Send resume to Mrs. E. P. Boyle, Pres., Library 
Тоттіѕѕіоп, 205 Maple Av., Oil City, PA 16301. 


ILLINOIS. Head, technical processes department. ALA-ac- 
credited degree + experience required. Position includes 
adult reference work and book selection if desired. 
=ringe benefits include free Blue Cross-Blue Shield + em- 
»loyer contribution toward retirement fund. Salary 
.8654-$10,520 + longevity raises. For information and 
application, write City Library, Public Library, 841 Grace- 
«and Av., Des Plaines, IL 60016. 


О-О. Head, children and young people's department—su- 
servises staff of 4 full-time and 2 part-time persons. Li- 
orary degree, ++ 2 years supervisory experience. Good 
=mployee benefits. Salary open, depending on qualifica- 
ions and experience. Apply Edward R. Dax, Public Li- 
»rary, Hamilton, OH 45011. 


ILLINOIS. Head, circulation department. ALA-accredited de- 
aree + experience desired. Position includes part-time 
adult reference work if desired. Salary $8654-$10,520 + 
xngevity raises. Fringe benefits include free Blue Cross- 
lue Shield + employer contributions toward retirement 
nd. For information and application, write City Librar- 
ап, Public Library, 841 Graceland Av., Des Plaines, IL 
30016. 


N W YORK. Head librarian for expanding library in com- 
munity of 12,000. New building program. Master's in li- 
»rary science required. Salary up to $9000 to start, de- 
3ending on experience. Excellent fringe benefits, good 
audget, cooperative board, reference center for large 
system: Contact William Hendrcik, Public Library, 215 N. 
Main St., Herkimer, NY 13350. 


VIRGINIA. Library director, Newport News Public Library 
system. A newly created position with a recently ap- 
»ointed board. Challenging opportunity to help plan and 
administer a newly combined system of 5 libraries, serv- 
ng a population of 140,000 in the heart of the historic 
"irginia Peninsula. MLS and administrative and supervi- 
sy experience required. Salary $12,500 with fringe ben- 


> 


Graceland Av., 


efits. Send resume to Personnel Committee, Public Library 
Board, 235 Shoe Lane, Newport News, VA 23606. 


MARYLAND. Processing center director, $11,412-$15,825 
in 10 annual steps. Beginning salary depending on quali- 
fications and experience. MA in library science. Experi- 
ence in technical services and centralized processing. Ex- 
perience with audiovisual media desirable. Responsible 
for planning, organization, and supervision of technical 
services for large school system. Apply to Director of 
Professional Personnel, Montgomery County Public School, 
Rockville, MD 20850. 


WISCONSIN. Head of technical services. One of the most 
dynamic and progressive medium-sized public libraries in 
the Midwest. Salary $8556-$10,932. Technical services 
division has 5 full-time and 5 part-time employees. Appli- 
cants for head of division must have 5th-year library de- 
gree. Month vacation, 12 days annual sick leave cumula- 
tive to 120 working days. Wisconsin State retirement 
plan and SS, life insurance, hospitalization. Liberal li- 
brary materials selection policy. Recently completed ex- 
pansion project. Pleasant working conditions, attractive 
and modern equipment for efficient processing. Oshkosh 
is located on beautiful Lake Winnebago in the heart of 
the Fox Valley. Write to Director, Public Library, Osh- 
kosh, WI 54901. 


ILLINOIS. Director for township library in northwest suburb 
of Chicago, open July 1, 1969. Population serves 35,000, 
yearly budget $122,000, circulation 238,000. 53,000 vol- 
umes. Need an energetic person to help us cope with 
problems that rapid growth will bring. Building program 
planned. Member of North Suburban Library System. 
Qualifications: degree in library science, some adminis- 
trative or supervisory experience desired. Salary: open, 
based on education and experience. Send resume and 
credentials to John T. Snow, Bd. Pres., 218 W. Main St., . 
Dundee, IL 60118. 


TEXAS. Assistant librarian for Orange Public Library. 
Progressive city of 30,000 within 11/, hours of Houston on . 
freeway. Library degree necessary, experience desirable: 
Minimum salary $7200, more if qualified. Reply to Direc- 
tor of Personnel, P.O. Box 520, Orange, TX 77630. 


MINNESOTA. Director. Martin County Library. Newly 
emerged county-city library with new half-million dollar 
building nearing completion. Headquarters in Fairmont, 
Minnesota, "City of Lakes." MS required. Salary open 
Month vacation. Excellent fringe benefits. Send resume tc 
Martin County Library Board, 112 W. Second St., Fair- 
mont, MN 56031. 


ILLINOIS. Head librarian, Jacksonville, Illinois, a progres- 
sive, cultural cenier in west central Illinois, home of Illi- 
nois College and MacMurray College. Member 8-county 
library system. MLS and administrative experience desir- 
able. Social security, state retirement plan, 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, and sick leave. Salary $8000 and up, depending on 
experience. Contact Mrs. James B. Marsh, 1204 Edgehill 
Rd., Jacksonville, IL 62650. 

ILLINOIS. Wanted: Head librarian with MLS degree and 
experience in running library with bookmobile. Prospect 
ahead of future building program. Salary $12,000, month 
vacation, health insurance, and retirement plan. 30 miles 
from St. Louis. Send resume to John E. Greenwood, 401 
State St., Alton, IL 62002. 

CALIFORNIA. Librarian, director of Indio Branch. The 
city of Riverside, located in Southern California is seek- 
ing a professional person with an advanced degree from 
an ALA-school to direct the Indio Branch Library. Some 
supervisory experience in a library is desirable, Salary 
$599-$803. Appointment is anticipated at $661 or higher 
for a well-qualified candidate. Apply Personnel Depart- 
ment, City Hall, Riverside, CA 92501. 
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MICHIGAN. Head of reference department. An alert, en- 
ergetic administrator is needed to work with departmen- 
tal staff of 5 professionals and 1 clerk. Reference collec- 
tion of 18,500 volumes is resource for 18,000 + ques- 
tions answered yearly. Library serves district of 100,000 
which encompasses 2 colleges and a university. Qualifi- 
cations include graduation from ALA-accredited library 
school and 4 years of appropriate experience. Beginning 
salary $10,728-$15,152, depending on experience. Re- 
spond to Robert Saunter, Admn. Asst., Kalamazoo Li- 
brary System, 315 5. Rose St., Kalamazoo, MI 49006; 
(616) 342-9837. 


VIRGINIA. Supervisor of cataloging with a moderately 
sized suburban public library department of 42 profes- 
sionals in Arlington. Involves the supervision of 4 profes- 
sional catalogers and a clerical staff. Salary range 
$9360-$12,542 (5% increase recommended for July 1). 
Requires U.S. citizenship with an MLS + 2 years of 
professional experience (post MLS), at least 1 year of 
which must have been in cataloging. Apply Personnel 
Department, Court House, Arlington, VA 22201. Equal 
opportunity employer. 


Multiple 


CALIFORNIA. Children's and reference librarians. Immedi- 
ate and future opportunities if you have an MLS from an 
ALA-accredited school. Annual salary to $8352, depend- 
ing on qualifications. Use of reference checking allows 
job offer by phone. For details write Susann Williams, 
Pers. Dept., City Administration Building, San Diego 
92101. An equal opportunity employer. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Assistant director to assist in adminis- 
tration of library system offering tremendous challenge— 
central library with genealogy and whaling departments, 
also superb art collection including entire Audubon First 
Folio, 3 branches and bookmobile. Library is Sub-Re- 
gional Resource Center in Boston's eastern region. Area 
is one of great historical and geographical interests. 
MSLS from ALA-accredited school and some experience 
required. 35-hour week, liberal fringe benefits offered. 
Minimum salary $8500. Also reference librarian. Requires 
MSLS from ALA-accredited school but no experience. 
Minimum salary $7000. Both positions now open. Inquire 
for further information or send resume and references to 
F. A. Bold, Dir., Free Public Library, P.O. Box C-902, 
New Bedford, MA 02741. 


MICHIGAN. Needed immediately in medium-sized library 
serving community of 9000; 1) Head librarian in charge 
of all administrative activities pertaining to operation of 
library. MLS required. Salary $8000-$9000, depending 
on experience. Excellent fringe benefits. Chance to plan 
for future expansion. 2) Assistant librarian in charge of 
reference and technical services. MLS required. Salary 
$6000-$7000, depending on experience. Usual fringe 
benefits. Apply to William S. Milnes, Pres., Library 
Board, Public Library, Coldwater, MI 49036. 


CALIFORNIA. Progressive city-county library needs chil- 
dren's librarians interested in creative work with children 
and staff, and reference librarians. Civil Service status, 
good fringe benefits, Librarian 11, $656-$797 a month; 
librarian 1, $595-$723 a month. Apply to Director, Stockton- 
San Joaquin County Library, 605 М. El Dorado St., Stock- 
ton, CA 95202. 


INDIANA. Public library. 2 branch librarians, $6800— 
$9320; assistant director, $8000-$10,880. Beginning salary 
depends on education and experience. Branches of 35- 
40,000 vols. each, staff of 5 or more. Industrial city, 35 
minutes from Chicago. SS, sick leave, 4 weeks vacation. 
New, main library building, 2 branches planned. Apply 


Robert Wood, Dir., Public Library, 2401 E. Columbus 
Dr., East Chicago, IN 46312. 


Services 

MARYLAND, Librarian: MLS required. Adult services anc 
reference work in rapidly growing 3-county system lo 
cated just outside Washington, DC, metropolitan area: 
1 hour from Baltimore. Liberal leaves and professionc: 
allowances. $6600-$8250. Apply Mrs. Katharine C. Hur 
rey, Admn., Southern Maryland Regional Library Associa- 
tion, P.O. Box 809, La Plata, MD 20646. 

ILLINOIS. Librarian 11, special services librarian to work 
with deprived in ghetto area through neighborhooc anc 
government agencies. Innovative, service-oriented younc 
man, with either social work or library background. Sal. 
ary range $8400-$10,500 for master's and 2 years ex 
perience, commensurately lower for ВА. Must be inter 
ested in working with young adults; public relations ех 
perience desirable. 4 weeks vacation, usual fringe bene 


fits. Mrs. Betty Kohler, Dir., Public Library, Rock Island: 
IL 61201. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Coordinator of services from Distric 


Center Library to 5-county area in northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania, as part of the commonwealth's development c: 
service to all its residents. An excellent area for a per 
son with general library experience desiring challenge in 
providing advisory assistance, organizing workshops for 
librarians and trustees, buildif§ shared book collections 
promoting professional standards. MLS required. Salary 
$8500. Apply to Ann Lesser, Dir., Warren Library Asso 
ciation, P.O. Box 489, Warren, PA 16365. 

NEVADA. Librarian. Salary range, $552-$697. Requires e 
combination of training and experience equivalent te 
completion of a standard course in a recognized schoc: 
of librarianship + 1 year of professional library experi: 
ence. Apply within 2 weeks of publication date to Per 
sonnel Department, 231 N. Las Vegas Bl., Las Vegas 


89101. 
NEW YORK. Children's librarian. MLS required; experi 
ence helpful but not necessary. Salary range 


$7300-$8400, depending on qualifications, 18 days vaca 
tion, 90 days cumulative sick leave, paid retirement ane 
health insurance. Send resume to Verna L. Pungitore. 
Dir., Public Library, P.O. Box 570, Plattsburgh, NY 12901. 

NEW JERSEY. Children's librarian, eligible for NJ сег 
cation, community 23,000, new building, 45 miles from 
Philadelphia and Atlantic City, 36-hour week, 4 week: 
vacation, 12 paid holidays, sick leave, salary open 
Apply to Florence R. Taylor, Dir., Free Public Library 
150 E. Commerce St., Bridgeton, NJ 08302. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Reference librarian needed in suburbar 
Boston community of 25,000. Starting salary $6000. Gooe 
fringe benefits. Position now open. Apply Librarian, Lu 
cius Beebe Memorial Library, Wakefield, MA 01880. 

NEW JERSEY. Orange Public Library. Children's librarian 
to work with experienced librarian. Serving heteroge- 
neous community. Competitive salary and benefits. Unusu- 
ally cooperative staff. Easy community from New York 
City. Open May or June. 348 Main St. 07050; (201) 673: 
0153. 

OHIO. Professional assistant, MLS. Strongly staffed adul: 
department has history, biography, literature, philosophy. 
and sociology. Suburb of Cleveland. Beautiful air-condi- 
tioned building. Excellent state retirement plan, hospital- 
ization, 4 weeks vacation, all legal holidays, 12 days ill- 
ness time. Salary depending on qualifications. Publ с Li 
brary, Lakewood, OH. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Adult services librarian to promote anc 
relate a vital public library program within a community 
of 15,000 in local-county-District Center Library woth ex- 
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ceptional resources for service. There is wide opportunity 
fer personal involvement in community, cultural, and rec- 
reational activities in unspoiled, developing northwestern 
Pennsylvania, close to Chautauqua Lake's cultural center 
and Allegheny Reservoir's large recreational potential. 
Salary $7500. for required MLS desiring to develop 
professional potential working with congenial associates. 
Aoply to Ann Lesser, Dir., Warren Library Association, 
PO. Box 489, Warren, PA 16365. 


GEORGIA. Reference-audiovisual librarian in progressive li- 
brary system. Graduate degree in library science re- 
quired. Offers opportunity to develop an imaginative 

program of audiovisual services + responsibilities at ser- 

vze-oriented reference desk. Standard fringe benefits. 

Salary open. Send resume to Director, Augusta Library, 


982 Greene St., Augusta, СА 30902. 


NEW YORK. Rewarding supervisory position: Newly 
cated position to be filled immediately by an aggres- 
sive, service-oriented adult services librarian, Duties in- 
valve building a reference collection, a strong circulation 
cellection, and good community relations. This is an ex- 
cellent opportunity for a person who wants the experi- 
esce needed to become a future administrator. À new 
building is in the planning stage. Benefits include 23 
days vacation, paid hospital insurance, paid New York 
Seate pension, and a congenial staff. Salary range is 
$:000-$10,000. Eligibility for New York State certification 
essential along with at least 2 years of public library ex- 
perience beyond MSLS. Ideal location in growing city 
half way between Buffalo and Niagara Falls, NY. Apply 
Anthony Messineo, Dir., Public Library, 240 Goundry St., 
North Tonawanda, NY 14120; (716) 693-4132. 


OHIO. Adult services librarian for public library in univer- 
sity town. Must be outgoing and adaptable. Reference 
work a strong need. The position requires book knowl- 
edge, imagination, ability to carry out programs inde- 
pendently. Some work with rural area also involved. Ap- 
picant's ability only limitation. Salary open. Apply to 
Marian Parker, Ln., Public Library, 304 N. Church St., 
Bewling Green, OH 43402. 


INDIANA. Reference librarian. $7665-$10,665. General 
reference with individual assignment in busy department 
o 7. MS, accredited library school. Allowance for ex- 
perience. Apply Alta Parks, Asst. Dir., Public Library, 
Gary, IN 46402. 


MARYLAND. Assistant area librarian needed for regional 
lisrary serving 8 county libraries on Maryland's Eastern 
Shore. All libraries are connected to each other and to 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library by teletype. Salisbury is a 
growing community with easy access to seashore and 
metropolitan areas. Degree from ALA-accredited school 
wth a minimum of 2 years experience. Salary range: 
$E500-$10,849, 35-hour week, 4 weeks vacation, usual 
frnge benefits. Need resourceful person willing to accept 
responsibility. Will participate in development of ser- 
vices, including work with young adults and planning 
community programs. Apply to Mrs. Mary M. Harispe, 
Eestern Shore Area Librarian, P.O. Box 951, Salisbury, 
MD 21801. 


NEW YORK. Administrative assistant. Senior librarian III. 
Variety of administrative responsibilities in public li- 
brary serving the city (216,000 population) and county 
(446,000 population). Central library of the Onondaga 
Liorary System. Minimum starting sclory $10,000. Month 
vecation, usual fringe benefits. MLS degree. Eligibility 
fæ NYS public librarian's certificate. 6 years experience 
ircluding 2 years administrative experience required. 
Aaply Henry J. McCormick, Dir., Public Library, Syra- 
_ cuseg NY 13202. 
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NEW YORK. Librarians, junior and senior, adult services 


department, newly built moin library and 2 branches ser- 
ving community of 50,000 adjacent to New York City. 
Challenging opportunity, excellent book collection. Sol- 
ary $7100-$8300, junior librarian (depending on experi- 
ence); $7700-$9200, senior librarian (depending on ex- 
perience). Fully paid New York State retirement, 4 weeks 
vacation, 12 paid holidays, and cumulative sick leave. 
Apply Edward H. Fenner, Dir, Public Library, 1735 
Hempstead Turnpike, Elmont, NY 11003. 


NEW YORK. Children's librarian, junior or senior. Rare 


opportunity for eager enthusiastic librarion to be in- 
volved in a library situation where children's work is 
important. Newly enlarged, beautifully equipped chil- 
dren's services department. Work and learn under an ex- 
perienced administrator skilled in every facet of children's 
work including creative special programs, story-telling, 
picture book and story hours, Excellent book collection. 
Senior librarian, minimum 2 years experience in children's 
work, salary $7700-$9200 (depending on experience). 
Junior librarian, salary $7100-$8300 (depending on ex- 
perience). MLS degree. Liberal staff benefits, 4 weeks 
vacation, 12 paid holidays, and cumulative sick leave. 
Apply Edward H. Fenner, Dir., Public Library, 1735 Hemp- 
stead Turnpike, Elmont, NY 11003. 


Technical Processing 
NEW JERSEY. Senior librarian: certification, cataloging ex- 


perience; $7456-$8590. State pension plan, 4 weeks va- 
cation, medical, surgical, major medical, and disability 
insurances provides by employer. Mrs. Emilie S. Curry, 
Dir., Public Library, Minicipal Plaza, Cedar Gove, NJ 
07009. 


Special Library 


Administration 
NEW YORK. Medical librarian. 416-bed general hospital 


with approved medical and dental internship and resi- 
dency programs and research programs requires medical 
librarian with bachelor's or master's degree in library 
science. Hospital located 25 miles north of New York 
City, and is a major teaching center in Westchester 
County. Large intern and resident staff with full- and 
part-time and voluntary physicians and schools for profes- 
sional and practical nurses. Library has 8000 volumes 
and 165 journal subscriptions. Salary $8385-$10,445. Lib- 
eral fringe benefits including free on-duty meal, low-cost 
health insurance, noncontributory pension plan, 10 paid 
holidays, liberal vacation, and sick benefits. Apply Per- 
sonnel Office, Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, NY 10595; 
tel.: (914) 592-8500, Ext. 2467. 


Services 
MINNESOTA. Art librarian: To direct and maintain refer: 


ence collection in major art museum, in attractive cit) 
with fine cultural and recreational facilities. MLS degree 
required, art major preferred with working knowledge 
of French and German, experience desirable. Opening 
July 1, 1969, $6800-$8000, based on qualifications. Senc 
application, resume to Director, Minneapolis Institute o 
Arts, 201 E. 24 St., Minneapolis 55404. 


OHIO. Historic Hudson, Ohio—a growing commuting vil 
lage between Akron and Cleveland—needs a progressiv 
librarian. 4 weeks paid vacation, sick leave, state retire 
ment plan, charming old Western Reserve building wit 
modern wings added, apartment included with all util 
ties paid, excellent salary. Please give full qualificatior 
and references. Write to George Wilson, 131 Old O 
chard Dr., Hudson, OH 44236. 
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We should say "part" of a job, because it will con iceivably impart knowledge 
to well over one hundred readers. That's becau se it is a Bound-to-Stay-Bound 
Book. When all other books fail Bound-to-Stay-Bound Books will still be there 
doing their jobs 

Such quality saves you money in lower cost — as low as 3с per reader. No 
other binding can claim s i low cost 

Bound-to-Stay-Bound Books are not like other books mainly because they 
offer greater circulation per dollar Why this is so is simply a ir of technical 
excellence in their construction. Bound-to- Stay-Bound Books Ла never be 
confused with books called "Library Editions"; and Bo und-to-Stay-Bound 
Books even exceed the standards of the L ibrary Binding Institute 

There are other bonuses also costing very little, to bring your acquisition 


* Pre-Pro cessing of Books 
S with your E 
pular Juve 

* [ow Volume РИБ es 


Simplify your book purch J problems. Write today for lates talogs. 
Our 50th Year 


Bound-to- stay. Bound Books 


NEW METHOD ) BOOK BINDERY. INC. 
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Did you know you hz 
spokesmen like these? 
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World Eook’s full-time Educational 
Martha Ogilve, M.L.S., Wylma Woola 


: (From left to right) Catherine McKenzie, 1 


Services Department includes 
M.A., Margaret Winger, M.A., Miriam Crespi 


rd, B.S. in L.S., John Sternig, 


to school and library requirements. 
And through continuous held 
contacts, they keep us informed of ya 
changing needs. 

The Department is only one of 
talk your language and representgyour many helpful advisory services which F 
point of view with World Book editors. make The World Book Encyclopedia 

They help tailor the encyclopedia ever more useful and usable. 


They speak up for you—these six 
professicnals in the Educational Services 
Department, headed by John Sternig. 

Drawn from teaching, administration 
and librzrianship, these consultants 
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